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In  a  style  less  grave  than  that  of  history,  I  should  perhaps 
compare  the  emperor  Alexius  ^  to  the  jackal,  who  is  said  to 
follow  the  steps,  and  to  devour  the  leavings,  of  the  lion. 
Whatever  had  been  his  fears  and  toils  in  the  passage  of  the 
first  crasade,  they  were  amply  recompensed  by  the  subse* 
quent  benefits  which  he  derived   from  the  exploits  of  the 

*  Anoa  Conmena  relates  her  father's  0(m<|iie8i9  in  Asia  Hinor* 
Aleziad,  1.  zl  p.  821-*-825,  L  ziy.  p.  419;  his  Oilician  war  against 
IVmcred  and  B<meinond,  p.  828 — 842 ;  the  war  of  Epims,  with  tedious 
prolixity,  L  zil  ziiL  p.  845—406 ;  the  death  of  Bdhemoad,  L  sir 
D.  419.  » 
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Franks.  His  dexterity  and  vigilance  secured  their  first  con* 
quest  of  Nice;  and  from  this  threatening  station  the  Turks 
were  conapclied  to  evacuate  the  neighborhood  of  Constanti- 
nople. While  the  crusaders,  with  blind  valor,  advanced  into 
the  midland  countries  of  Asia,  the  crafty  Greek  improved  th«3 
favorable  occasion  when  the  emirs  of  the  sea-coast  were  re- 
called to  the  standard  of  the  sultan.  The  Turks  were  driven 
from  tho  Islei  of  Rhodes  and  Chios :  the  cities  of  Ephesuft 
and  Smyrna,  of  Sardes,  Philadelphia,  and  Laodicea,  were  re* 
stored' to  the  empire,  which  Alexius  enlarged  from-  tke  Hel- 
lespont to  the  banks  of  the  Maeander,  and  the  rocky  shores  of 
Pamphylia.  Tho  churches  resumed  their  splendor :  the  townsr 
were  rebuilt  and  fortified ;  and  the  desert  country  was  peopled 
with  colonies  of  Christians,  who  were  gently  removed  from 
the  more  distant  and  dangerous  frontier.  In  these  paternal 
cares,  we  may  forgive  Alexius,  if  he  forgot  the  deliverance 
of  the  holy  sepulchre ;  but,  by  the  Latins^  he  was  stigmatized 
with  the  foul  reprcAch  of  treason  and  desertion.  They  had 
sworn  fidelity  and  obedJence  to  his  throne ;  but  he  had  prom- 
ised to  assist  their  enterprise  in  person,  or,  at  least,  with  hib 
troops  and  treasury:  his  base  retre^^t  dissolved  their  obliga- 
tions ;  and  the  sword,  which  had  been  the  instrument  of  theii 
victory,  was  the  pledgfi  and  title  of  their  just  independence. 
It  does  not  appear  tluit  tlie  emperor  attempted  to  revive  his 
obsolete  claims  over  the  kingdom  of  Jerusalem ; '  but  the  bor- 
ders of  Cilicia  and  Syria  ware  more  recent  in  his  possession, 
and  more  accessible  to  hi^  arms;  The  great  army,  of  the 
crusaders  was  annihilated  or  dispersed;  the  principality  of 
Antioch  was*  left  without  a  head,  by  the  surprise,  and  captivity 
of  Bohemond;  his  ransom  Kad  oppressed :  him  with  a  heavy 
debt ;  and  his  Norman  followers  were  insufficient  to  repel  the 
hostilities  of  the  Greeks  and  Turks.  In  this  distress,  Bohe^ 
mc»id  embraced  a  magnanimous  resolution,  of  leaving  the 
defence  of  Antioch  to  his  kinsman,  the  faithful  Tancred ;  of 
arming  the  West  against  the  Byf^ntine  empire ;  and  oi  ex- 
ecuting the  design  which  he  inherited  from  the  lessons  and 
example  of  his  &ther  Guiscard.    Hi'\  embarkation  was  clan- 


*  Hie  kings  of  Jenuaiem  suboiitted^  however*  to  a  noounal  depend* 
cooe,  and  in  the  dates  of  their  ii^scriptions,  (one  is  still  legM>le  in  the 
chordi  of  Bethlem,)  they  resipecifuUy  pUoed  before  their  awn  tht 
name  of  tiie  resgf^ii^  «np^or»  (Duonnge,  DisieriAtioi  a  fur  J'>in"iU* 
zzvii  p  819.)    « 
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destine :  and,  if  we  may  credit  a  tale  of  the  princess  Alm^ 
he  passed  the  hostile  sea  closely  secreted  in  a  coffin.*  B«t 
his  reception  in  Fhince  was  dignified  by  Uie  pnblio  applause, 
and  his  marriage  with  the  king's  daughter :  his  return  was 
glorious^  since  the  bravest  spirits  of  the  age  enlisted  under  his 
veteran  command ;  and  he  repassed  the  Adriatic  at  the  head 
of  five  thousand  horse  and  forty  thousand  foot,  assembled 
from  the  most  remote  climates  of  Europe/  The  strength  of 
Dnrazzo,  and  prudence  of  Alexius,  the  progfen  <^  mmine 
and  f^proach  'of  winter,  cfluded  his  ambitious  hopes;  and  the 
venal  confederates  were  seduced  from  his  standard.  A  treaty 
of  peace*  suspended  the  fears  of  the  Greeks;  and  they  wdre 
finally  delivered  by  the  death  of  an  adversary,  whom  neilher 
oaths  could  bind,  nor  dangers  could  appal,  nor  prosperity  could 
satiate.  Bis  children  succeeded  to  the  principality  of  Antioch ; 
but  the  boundaries  were  strietlv  defined,  the  homage  was  clear* 
\y  stipulated,  and  the  dties  or  Tarsus  and  Malmistra  w^re  re- 
stored to  the  Byzantine  emperors.  Of  the  coast  of  Anatolia, 
they  possessed  the  entire  circuit  from  Trebkond  to  the  Syrian 
gates.  The  Seljukian  dynasty  of  Bourn*  was  separated  on 
all  sides  from  the  sea  and  their  Mussulman  brethren;  the 
power  of  the  sultan  was  shaken  by  the  victories  and  even  the 
defeats  of  the  Franks;  and  after  the  loss  of  Nice,  they  re- 
moved their  throne  to  Cogni  or  Iconium,  an  obscure  and  in 


'  Aima  Comnena  adds,  that,  to  complete  the  imitation,  he  was  shut 
up  with  &  dead  cock ;  and  condescends  to  wonder  how  the  Barbarian 
oould  endore  the  confinement  and  pntre£ftction.  This  absm'd  tale  is 
unknown  to  the  Latins.* 

^  'Aird  Qihjst  in  the  Byzantine  geography^  must  mean  England; 
yet  we  are  mcnre  credibly  informed,  that  our  Henry  I.  would,  not  suf- 
fer him  to  levy  any  troops  in  his  kingdom,  (Ducange,  Not.  ad  Alexiad. 
p.  41.) 

*  The  flopv  of  the  treaty  (Alexiad  I  riii.  p.  406 — 41ft)  is  aii  original 
and  curious  faece,  which  would  require,  and  might  afford,  a  good  map 
of  the  principality  of  Antioch. 

*  See,  in  the  learned  work  of  M.  De  Guignes,  (torn.  ii.  part  ii.,)  th< 
luatory  of  the  Seljukians  of  Iconium,  Aleppo,  and  Damascus,  as  £eu:  as  if 
may  be  collected  from  the  Greeks,  Latins,  and  Arabians.  The  last  art 
ignorant  or  regardless  of  the  affairs  of  Eovm, 


•  The  Greek  writers,  in  general,  Zonaras,  p.  2,  303,  and  Glycas,  p.  334 
agree  in  this  story  with  the  princess  Anne,  except  in  the  absurd  addition  oi 
the  dead  cock.  Ducange  has  ah^ady  quoted  some  instances  where  a  similai 
stratagem  had  been  adopted  by  Norman  princes.  On  this  autl>arity  Wilkei 
tncUnea  to  believe  the  fact.    Appendix  to  vol.  ii.  p  14.^M. 
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land  town  above  three  hundred  miles  from  Constantinople.* 
Instead  of  trembling  for  their  capital,  the  Oomnenian  princes 
waged  an  offensive  war  against  the  Turks,  and  the  first  crusade 
prevented  the  fall  of  the  declining  empire. 

In  the  twelfth  century,  three  gre^  emigrations  marched  by 
land  from  the  West  for  the  relief  of  Palestine.  The  soldiers 
and  pilgrims  of  Lombardy,  France,  and  Germany  were  ex- 
cited by  the  example  and  success  of  the  first  crusade."  Forty, 
eight  years  a£ber  the  deliyeranee  of  the  holy  sepulchre,  the 
empercw,  and  the  French  king,  Conrad  the  Third  and  Louis 
the  Seventh,  undertook  the  second  crusade  to  support  the  fall- 
ing fortunes  of  the  Latins.*  A  grand  division  of  the  third 
crusade  was  led  by  the  emperor  Frederic  Barbarossa,"  who 
sympathized  with  his  brothiars  of  France  and  England  in  the 
common  Ipsa  of  Jerusalem;  These  three  expeditions  inay  be 
compared  in  their  resemblance  of  the  greatness  of  numbers, 
their  passage  through  the  Greek  empire,  and  the  nature  and 
event  of  their  Turkish  warfare,  and  a  brief  parallel  may  save 
the  repetition  of  a  tedious  narrative.  However  splendid  it 
may. seem,  a  r^ukir  story  of  the  crusades  would  exhibit  the 
perpetual  return  of  the  same  causes  and  effects;  and  the 
frequent,  attempts  for  the  defence  or  recovery  of  the  Holy 
Land  wpuld.  appear  so  many  faint  and  unsuccessful  co^es  of 
the  original. 

^  IcoDium  is  mentioned  as  a  station  by  Xenophon,  and  by  Strabo, 
with  the  ambiguous  title  of  Ko/ttfiroXt;,  (Cellarius,  torn.  IL  p.  121.) 
Yet  St  Paul  found  in  that  place  a  multitude  (n-A^dos)  of  J^ws  ana 
Gentiles.  Under  the  corrupt  name  of  Kunijaky  it  is  described  as  a 
great  city,  with  a  river  and  garden,  three  leagues  from  the  mountains, 
and  decorated  (I  know  not  why)  with  Plato's  tomb,  (Abulfeda,  tabul. 
xrii  u  303.  vers.  Reiske ;  and  the  Index  Geographicua  of  SchulTena 
from  Ibn  Said.) 

®  For  this  supplement  to  the  first  crusade,  see  Anna  Comnena, 
Alexias,  L  zl  p.  881,  <&a,  and  the  viiith  book  of  Albert  Aquensis.) 

*  For  the  second  crusade,  of  Oonrad  IIL  and  Loum  VIL,  seo 
William  of  Tyre,  (1.  xvi.  c  18—29,)  Otho  of  Frisingen,  (L  i.  c.  84 — 15 
69,  60,)  Matthew  Paris,  (Hist  Major,  p.  68,)  Struyius,  (Corpus  Hist 
Germanicie,  p.  872,  878,)  Scriptores  Rerum  Francicarum  i  Duchesne 
tom.  iv. ;  Nicetas,  in  Vit  Manuel,  L  I  c  4,  6,  6,  p.  41—48 ;  Cinnamns 
I.  ii.  p.  41—49. 

^°  For  the  third  crusade,  of  Frederic  Barbarossa,  see  Nicetas  in  Isaac 
AngeL  L  ii.  c.  8—8,  p.  267—266.  Struv.  (Corpus.  Hist  GernL  p.  414,) 
and  two  historians,  who  probably  were  spectators,  Tagino,  (in  Scriptor. 
Frehcr.  tom.  I  p.  406 — 416,  edit  Struv.,)  and  the  Anonymus  de  Ex- 
Doditione  Asiatic^  Fred.  L  (in  Canisii  Antiq.  Lection,  tom  iii  p.  il  p 
»98— 626,  edit  Basnage.) 
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I.  Of  the  swarms  that  so  closely  trod  in  the  footsteps  of  the 
Gist  pilgrims,  the  chiefe  were  equal  in  rank,  thongh  tmeqiial 
ID  fiime  and  merit,  to  Godfrej  of  Bouillon  and  his  fellow- 
adventurers.  At  thehr  head  were  displayed  ib»  banners  of  the 
dukes  df  Bui^undy,  Bavaria,  and  Aquitain ;  the  first  a  descend- 
ant  of  Hugh  Capet,  the  second,  a  fiither  of  the  Bruns^k 
line :  the  ardihishop  of  Mikn,  a  temporal  prince,  transported, 
for  the  benefit  of  the  Turks,  the  treasures  and  ornaments 
of  his  church  and  palace;  and  the  vet^an  crusaders,  Hugh 
the  Great  and  Stephen  of  Chartres,  returned  to  consummate 
their  unfinished  vow.  The  huge  and  disorderly  bodies  of  their 
followers  moved  forward  in  two  columns;  and  if  the  first  con- 
sisted of  two  hundred  and  sixty  thousand  persons,  the  second 
might  possibly  amount  to  sixty  thousand  hoise  and  one  hun- 
dred thousand  foot."*  The  armies  of  the  seeond  crusade 
might  have  claimed  the  conquest  of  Asia ;  the  nobles  of  France 
and  Germany  were  animated  by  the  presence  of  their  sover- 
eigns; and  both  the  rank  and  personal  character  (^  Conrad 
and  Louis  gave  a  dignity  to  their  cause,  and  a  discipUne  to 
their  force,  which  might  be  vainly  expected  from  the  feuda- 
tory chiefs.  The  cavalry  of  the  emperor,  and  that  of  the 
king,  was  each  composed  of  seventy  thousand  knights,  and 
their  immediate  attendants  in  the  field ;"  and  if  the  light-arm- 
ed troops,  the  peasant  infiintry,  the  women  and  children,  the 
priests  and  monks,  be  rigorously  excluded,  the  full  account 
will  scarcely  be  satisfied  with  four  hundred  thousand  souls. 
The  West,  firom  Rome  to  Britain,  was  called  into  action ;  the 
kings  of  Poland  and  Bohemia  obeyed  the  summons  of  Conrad ; 
and  it  is  affirmed  by  the  Greeks  and  Latins,  that,  in  the  pas- 
sage of  a  strait  or  river,  the  Byzantine  agents,  after  a  tale 
of  nine  hundred  thousand,  desisted  from  the  endless  and  for- 


*'  Aune,  who  states  these  later  swarma  at  40,000  liorae  and  100,000 
foot»  calls  them  Normaas,  and  places  at  their  head  two  brothers  of 
Flanders.  The  Greeks  were  strangely  ignorant  of  the  names,  families, 
ftod  possessions  of  the  Latin  pvinoes, 

"  William  of  Tyre,  and  Matthew  Paris,  reckon  TOjOOO  loricati  i* 
lAch  of  the  armies. 

*  It  was  this  army  of  pilgrims,  the  first  bo^  of  which  was  headed  hy 
the  archbishop  of  Milan  and  Conilt  Albert  of  Blandras,  which  set  forth  on 
the  wild,  yet,  with  a  more  disciplined  army,  not  impolitic,  enterprise  of 
■triking  at  the  heart  of  the  Mahometan  power,  by  attacking  the  snitan  iy 
Bagdad.  For  their  adventures  and  fate,  see  Wilken,  vol.  ii.  p.  190,  Ac.  • 
Ifbhaad,  book  iv.— M. 
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midable  oomputatioD."  In  the  third  crusade,  as  the  French 
and  English  preferred  the  navigation  of  the  Mediterranean, 
the  host  of  Frederic  Barbaroasa  was  less  numerous.  Fifteen 
thousand  knights,  and  as  many  squires,  were  the  flower  of  the 
German  chivalry:  sixty  thousand  horse,  and  one  hundred 
thousand  foot^  were  mustered  by  the  emperor  in  the  plains 
of  Hungary ;  and  after  such  repetitions,  we  shall  no  loa^ 
be  startled  at  the  six  hundred  thousand  pilgrims,  which  credu- 
lity has  ascribed  to  this  last  emigration.^^  Sudi  extravagant 
reckonings  prove  only  thea8t<»iishmentof  coatelnpomried^  but 
their  astonishment  most  strongly  bears  testimony  to  the  existr 
ence  of  an  enormous,  though  indefinite,  multitude*  The  Greeks 
might  applaud  their  superior  knowledge  of  the  arts  and  strata- 
gems of  war,  but  they  confessed  the  strength  and  courage  of 
the  French  cavalry,  and  the  in&ntry  of  t£e  Germans  ;^*  and 
the  strangers  are  described  as  an  iron  race,  of  gigantic  stature, 
who  darted  fire  from  their  eyes,  and  spilt  blood  like  water  on 
the  ground.  Under  the  banners  of  Conrad,  a  troop  of  females 
rode  in  the  attitude  and  armor  of  men ;  and  the  chief  of  these 
Amazons,  from  her  gilt  spurs  and  buskins,  obtained  the  ej^thet 
of  the  Golden-footed  Dame. 

IL  The  number  and  character  of  the  atrangen  was  an 
object  of  terror  to  the  effeminate  Greeks,  nnd  Sae  s^timent 
of  fear  is  nearly  allied  to  that  of  hatred.     This. aversion  was 

^'  The  imperfect  enumeratioa  is  mentiooed  by  Oiimamufl,  (iwtvfi' 
Kovra  itvpiaStSi)  and  confirmed  by  Odo  de  DiogSp  Apud  Ducange  ad 
Oinnamiim,  with  the  more  precise  smu  of  900,556.  Why  must  tiiere- 
fore  the  version  and  comment  suppose  the  modest  and  insufficient 
reckoning  of  .90,000  ?  Does  not  Gh^frey  of  Yiterbo  (Pantheon,  p.  -nx 
in  Muratori,  tonv  viL  p.  462)  ezdaun  I 

Namerum  si  poscere  qaseras, 

Millia  millena  militis  agmen  erat 

**  This  extravagaut  account  is  giyen  by  Albert  of  Stade,  (apud 
8truvium,  p.  414 ;)  my  calculation  is  borrowed  from  Godfrey  of  Viter- 
bo,  Arnold  of  Lubeck,  apud  eundem,  and  Bernard  Thesaur.  (a  169,  p. 
804.)  The  original  writers  are  silent.  The  Mahometans  gave  him 
200,000,  or  260,000,  men,  (Bohadin,  m  Vit  Saladin,  p.  110.) 

**  I  must  observe,  that,  in  the  second  and  third  crusades,  the  subjects 
of  Conrad  and  Frederic  are  styled  by  the  Greeks  and  Orientals  Ala- 
manni  The  Lechi  and  Tzechi  of  Oinnamus  are  the  Poles  and  Bohemi- 
ans ;  and  it  is  for  the  French  that  hQ  reserves  the  ancient  appellafloB 
•f  Germans.    He  likewise  names  the  Bpirrto  ,  or  BpiravvoL* 


*  He  names  both — no(rrio£  rs  «ai  Bpiravti. — M< 
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•nspended  or  softened  by  the  apprehenuoD  of  tke  'Ir'urkisk 
power;  and  the  invectives  of  the  Latins  will  not  bias  our 
more  candid  belief,  that  the  emperor  Aleidus  dissembled  their 
insoleDoe^  eluded  their  hostilities,  counselled  their  rashness, 
and  opened  to  th^  ardor  the  road  of  pilgrimage  and  con- 
quest But.when  the  Turks  had  been  driven  from  Nice  and 
the  sea^coast,  when  the  Byzantine  princes  no  longer  dreaded 
the  distant  sultans  of  Cogni,  they  felt  with  purer  indignation 
the  free  and  frequei^t  passage  of  the  western  Barbarians,  who 
violated  the  majesty,  and  endangered  the  safety,  of  the  em- 
pire. The  seoond  and  third  crusades  were  undertaken  under 
\he  reign  of  Manuel  Comnenus  and  Isaac  Ajogelus.  Of  the 
ibrmer,  the  passions  were  always  impetuous,  and  often  mal- 
evolent ;  and  the  natural  union  of  a  cowardly  and  a  mischiev- 
•>us  temper  was  exemplified  in  the  latter,  who,  without  merit 
or  mercy,  could  punish  a  tyrant,  and  occupy  his  throne.  It 
was  secretly,  and  perhaps  tacitly,  resolved  by  the  prince  and 
people  to  destroy,  or  at  least  to  discourage,  the  pilgrims,  by 
every  species  of  injury  and  oppression;  and  their  want  of 
prudence  and  discipline  continually  aflforded  the  pretence  or 
the  opportunity.  The  Western  monarchs  had  stipulated  a 
safe-  passage  and  fair  market  in  the  country  of  their  Christian 
brethren ;  the  treaty  had  been  ratified  by  oaths  and  hostages ; 
and  the  poorest  soldier  of  Frederic's  army  was  furnished 
with  three  marks  of  silver  to  defray  his  expenses  on  the 
road.  But  every  engagement  was  violated  by  treachery  and 
injustice;  and  the  complaints  of  the  Latins  are  attested  by 
the  holiest  confession  of  a  Greek  historian,  who  has  dared  to 
prefer  truth  to  his  country.'*  Instead  of  a  hospitable  re- 
ception, the  gates  of  the  cities,  both  in  Europe  and  Asia,  were 
closely  barred  against  the  crusaders ;  and  the  scanty  pittance 
of  food  was  let  down  in  baskets  from  the  walls. .  Experience 
or  foresight  might  excuse  this  timid  jealousy ;  but  the  com- 
mon duties  of  humanity  prohibited  the  mixture  of  chalk,  or 
other  poisonous  ingredients,  in  the  bread ;  and  should  Manuel 
be  acquitted  of  any  foul  connivance,  he  is  guilty  of  coining 
base  money  for  the  purpose  of  trading  with  the  pilgrims.  In 
every  step  of  their  march  they  were  stopped  or  misled :  the 
governors  had  private  orders  to  fortify  the  passes  and  break 

^  liReetas  was  a  child  at  the  secood  crusade,  but  in  the  third  hn 
eonwuuuiad  against  the  Franks  the  important  poet  of  Philippopolia. 
CnmamuB  is  infected  with  national  prejudice  and  pride. 
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down  the  bridges  against  them :  the  stragglers  were  pttlaged 
and  murdered :  the  soldiers  and  horses  were  pierced  in  the 
woods  by  arrows  from  an  invisible  hand ;  the  sick  were  burnt 
in  their  beds;  and  the  dead  bodies  were  hung  on  gibbets 
along  the  highways.  These  injuries  exasperated  the  cham- 
pions of  the  cross,  who  were  not  endow^  with  evangelical 
patience ;  and  the  Byzantine  princes,  who  had  provoked  the 
unequal  conflict,  promoted  the  embarkation  and  march  of 
these  formidable  guests.  On  the  verge  of  the  Turkish  fron- 
tier Barbarossa  spared  the  guilty  Philadelphia,^*  rewarded 
the  hospitable  Laodicea,  and  deplored  the  hard  necessity 
that  had  stained  his  sword  with  any  drops  of  Christian  blood. 
In  their  intercourse  with  the  monarchs  of  Germany  and 
France,  the  pride  of  the  Greeks  was  exposed  to  an  anxious 
trial.  They  might  boast  that  on  the  first  interview  the  seat 
of  Louis  was  a  low  stool,  beside  the  throne  of  Manuel ;  ^*  but 
no  sooner  had  the  French  king  transported  his  army  beyond 
the  Bosphorus,  than  he  refusal  the  offer  of  a  second  confer- 
ence, unless  his  brother  would  meet  him  on  equal  terms, 
either  on  the  sea  or  land.  With  Conrad  and  Frederic,  the 
ceremonial  was  still  nicer  and  more  difficult:  like  the  suc- 
cessors of  Constantine,  they  styled  themselves  emperors  of 
the  Romans;"  and  firmly  maintained  the  purity  of  their 
title  and  dignity.  The  first  of  these  representatives  of 
Charlemagne  would  only  converse  with  Manuel  on  horseback  , 
in  the  open  field ;  the  second,  by  passing  the  Hellespont 
rather  than  the  Bosphorus,  declined  the  view  of  Constantino- 
ple and  its  sovereign.  An  emperor,  who  had  been  crowned 
at  Rome,  was  reduced  in  the  Greek  epistles  to  the  humble 
appellation   of  Bex,  or  prince,   of  the  Alemanni;   and  the 

"  The  conduct  of  the  Philadelphians  is  blamed  by  Nicetas,  while 
the  anonymous  German  accuses  the  rudeness  of  his  countrymen, 
(culpft  nostrl)  History  would  be  pleasant,  if  we  were  embarrassed 
only  by  such  contradictions.  It  is  likewise  from  Nicetas^  that  we  learn 
the  pious  and  humane  sorrow  of  Frederic. 

^®  Xda/idXi}  ISpa,  which  Oinnamus  translates  into  Latin  by  the  word 
LiWtov.  Ducange  works  very  hard  to  save  his  king  and  country  from 
such  ignominy,  (sur  Joinville,  dissertat  xxvil  p.  817 — 820.)  Louis 
afterwards  insisted  on  a  meeting  in  mari  ex  asquo,  not  ez  equo,  accord- 
ing to  the  laughable  readings  of  some  MSS. 

'*  Ego  Bomanormn  imperator  sum,  ille  Bomaniorum,  (Anonym  > 
Oanis.  p.  512.)    The  pubkc  and  historical  style  of  the  Grewtoi  waa 
Vii( . . .  prineepB.    Yet  Oinnamus  owns,  that  'Ifnnp&rt^  is  sy^ji  i/nuiat 
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vain  and  feeble  Angelus  affected  to  be  ignorant  of  the  nanfi« 
of  one  of  the  greatest  men  and  monarchs  of  the  age.  Whik 
thej  viewed  with  hatred  and  suspicion  the  Latin  pilgrims 
the  Greek  emperors  maintained  a  strict,  though  secret,  alii* 
ance  with  the  Turks  and  Saracens.  Isaac  Angelus  com- 
plained, that  by  his  friendship  for  the  great  Saladin  he  had 
incurred  the  enmity  of  the  Franks ;  and  a  mosque  was  found- 
ed at  Constantinople  for  the  public  exerds^^f  the  religion 
of  Mahomet** 

nL  The  swarms  that  followed  the  first  crusade  were  de- 
stroyed in  Anatolia  by  famine,  pestilence,  and  the  Turkish 
arrows;  and  the  princes  only  escaped  with  some  squadrons 
of  horse  to  accomplish  their  lamentable  pilgrimage.  A  just 
opinion  may  be  formed  of  their  knowledge  and  humanity ;  of 
their  knowledge,  from  the  design  of  subduing  Persia  and 
Ohorasan  in  their  way  to  Jerusalem ;  *  of  their  humanity,  from 
the  massacre  of  the  Christian  people,  a  friendly  city,  who 
came  out  to  meet  them  with  palms  and  crosses  in  their  hands. 
The  arms. of  Conrad  and  Louis  were  less  cruel  and  impru- 
dent; but  the  event  of  the  second  crusade  was  still  more 
ruinous  to  Christendom ;  and  the  Greek  Manuel  is  accused  by 
his  own  subjects  of  giving  seasonable  intelligence  to  the  sultan, 
and  treacherous  guides  to  the  Latin  pnnoes.  Instead  of 
crushing  the  common  foe,  by  a  double  attack  at  the  same 
time  but  on  different  sides,  the  Germans  were  urged  by  emi>- 
latioB,  and  the  French  were  retarded  by  jealousy.  Louis  had 
scarcely  passed  the  Bosphorus  when  he  was  met  by  the  return- 
ing emperor,  who  had  lost  the  greater  part  of  his  army  in 
glorious,  but  unsuccessful,  actions  on  the  banks  of  the  Maean- 
der.  The  contrast  of  the  pomp  of  his  rival  hastened  the 
retreat  of  Conrad :  f  the  desertion  of  his  independent  vassals 

**  In  the  Epistles  of  LmoeeDt  IIL,  (ziii.  p.  184,)  and  the  Histoiy  of 
Bohadin,  (p.  120, 130,)  see  the  views  of  a  pope  and  a  cadhi  on  this 
mngular  toleraiioc 

*  This  was  the  design  of  the  piigrims  onder  the  archbishop  of  Milan.  See 
note,  p.  102. — M. 

t  Conrad  had  adyanced  with  part  of  his  aimj  alon^  a  central  road,  ho. 
tween  tlmt  on  the  coast  and  that  which  led  to  loumnm.  He  had  been 
betrayed  by  the  Greeks,  his  army  destroyed  without  a  battle.  WilkeD,  vol 
KL  p.  165.  Michaud,  vol.  iL  p,  156.  Courad  advanced  again  with  Loais  as 
far  as  Ephesos,  and  from  thence,  at  the  invitation  of  Mannol,  retunsed  to 
Gonstandnople.  It  was  Lonis  who,  at  tho  passage  of  the  Hieander,  was 
engaged  in  a  "glorioos  action."  Wilken,  vol.  iii.  p.  179.  Michaad  vol  i& 
p  160.    Gibbon  Ibllewed  Ni';etas.--M. 
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reduced  him  to  bis  berciditary  troops ;  and  be  boi'rowed  Bome 
Greek  vesseils  to  execute  by  sea  the  pilgrimage  of  Palestlnt>. 
Without  studying  the  lessons  of  experience,  or  the  nature  of 
the  war,  the  king  of  France  advanced  through  the  •■  same 
country  to  a  similar  fate.  The  vanguard,  which  bore  the  royal 
banner  and  the  oriflamme  of  St  Denys,'^  had  doubled  their 
march  with  rash  and  inconsiderate  speed ;  and  the  rear,  whidi 
the  king  comipanded  in  person,  no  longer,  found  their  com- 
panions in  the  evening  camp.  In  darkness  and  disorder,  they 
were  encompassed,  assaulted,  and  overwhelmed,  by  the.  in- 
numerable iMMt  of  Turks,  who,  in  the  art  of  war,  were  su- 
perior to  the  Christians  of  the  twelfth  century.^  Louis,  who 
cUmbed  a  tree  in  the  general  discomfiture,  was  saved  by  his 
own  valor  and  the  ignorance  of  his  adversaries ;  and  with  the 
dawn  of  day  he  escaped  alive,  but  almost  alone,,  to  ihe  camp 
of  the  vanguard.  But  instead  of  pursuing  his  expedition  by 
laud,  he  was  rejcnced  to  shelter  the  relics  of  his  army  in  the 
friendly  seaport  of  Satalia.  From  thenos  he  embarked  for 
Antioch ;  but  so  penurious  was  the  supply  of  Greek  vessels, 
that  they  could  only  afford  room  for  his  knights  and  nobles ; 
and  the  plebeian  crowd  of  infisintry  was  left  to  perish  at  the 
foot  of  the  Pamphylian  hills.  The  emperor  and  the  king 
embraced  and  weipt  at  Jerusalem ;  their  martial  trains,  the 
remnant  of  mighty  armies,  were  joined  to  the  Christian  powers 
of  Syria,  and  a  fruitless  siege  of  Damascus  was  the  final 
efifort  of  the  second  crusade.  Conrad  and  Louis  embarked 
for  Europe  with  the  personal  fame  of  piety  and  courage ;  but 
fche  Orientals  had  braved  these  potent  monarchs  of  the  Franks, 
with  whose  names  and  military  forces  they  had  been  so  often 


'^  As  counts  of  Vexin,  the  kings  of  France  were  the  vassals  and 
adyocates  of  the  monastery  of  St  Denys.  The  saint's  peculiar  banner, 
which  they  received  from  the  abbot,  was  of  a  square  form»  and  a 
red  or  flaming  colon  The  oriflamme  appeared  at  the  head  of  the 
French  armies  from  the  xiith  to  the  xvth  century,  (Ducange  sur 
Joinville,  Dissert  xviii.  p.  244 — 263.) 


*  They  deflocnded  the  heights  to  a  beaatifal  vaUey  wtiich  «y  beneath 
them.  The  Turks  seized  the  heights  which  separated  the  two  divisions 
of  the  army.  The  modem  historians  represent  diflPerently  the  act  to  which 
Loaifl  owed  his  safety,  which  Gibbon  has  described  by  the  undig^iifiod 
phrase,  "he climbed  a  tree."  According  to  Michaud,  vol.  ii.  p.  164,  the 
king  got  npon  a  rock,  with  his  back  against  a  tree ;  according  to  Wilken, 
voL  Ul,  he  dragged  himself  np  to  the  top  of  the  rock  by  the  roots  of  a 
tree,  and  continued  to  defend  himsr^f  till  nightfall.— M. 
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thxeatened.**  Perhaps  they  had  atill  more  to  feai  .froin  th« 
freteran  genius  o£  Frederic  the  First,  who  m  his  youth  had 
served  in  Asia  under  his  uuele  Conrad.  Forty  campaigns  in 
Qermany  and  Italy  had  taught  Barbarossa  tc  command ;  and 
his  soldiers,  even  ilie  princes  of  the  empire,  were  accustomed 
under  bis  leign  to  obey.  As  soon  as  he  lost  sight  of  Philadel- 
phia, and  Laodioea,  the  last  cities  of  the  Greek  frontier,  he 
plunge^  into  thie  salt  and  .barreQ  desert,  a  land  (says  the  his- 
torian) of  horror  and  tribulation."  During  twenty  days,  every 
step  of  his  feinting  imd  sickly  march  was  besieged  by  the  innur 
merable  hordes  of  Turkman%'^  whooe  numbers  and  fury 
seemed  after  each  defeat  to  multiply  and  inflame.  The  em- 
perpr  continued  to  stni^le  and  to  suffer ;  and  such  was  the 
measure  of  his  calamities,  that  when  he  reached  the  gates  of 
loonium,  no  more  than  one  thousai^d  knights  were  able  to  serve 
on  holdback.  By  a  sudden  and  resolute  assault  he  defeated 
the  guards  and  stormed  the  capital  of  the  Bultan^**  who.  hum- 
ify sued  for  pardon  and  peace.  The  road  was  now  open, 
and  Frederic  advanoed  in  a  career  of  triumph,  till  he  wsa 
unfortunately  drowned  in  a  petty  torrent  of  Cilicia."  The 
remi^nd^r  <^  his  Germans  was  .consumed  by  sickness  and  de- 
serti<m :;  and  the  emperor's  son  expired  with  the  greatest  part 
of  his'  Swabian  vassals  at  the  siege  of  Acre.  Among  the 
Latin  heroes,  Godfrey  of  Bouillon  and  Frederic  Barbarossa 

**  The  original  French  histories  of  the  second  urosade  are  the  Oesta 
LttdoTiot' VIL  published  in  the  irth  Tohime  of  Duchesne's  coUection. 
The  same  yolume  contains  many  original  letters  of  the  king,  of  Suger 
his  minister,  &c^  the  best  documents  of  authentic  history. 

'•  Terram  horroris  et  salsuginis,  teiTam  siccam  sterilem,  ibamGenanL 
Anonym.  Oanis.  p.  617.    The  emphatic  langaage  of  a  si:^erer. 

**  Gens  innumera,  sylvestris,  indomHa,  prsedones  sine  ductore.  The 
sultan  of  Oogni  might  sincerely  rejoice  in  their  defeat  Anonym. 
Cani9.p.'617,  518. 

'*  See,  in  the  anonymous  writer  in  the  Collection  of  Oainslus, 
Tagino.  and  Bohadin,  (Yit.  Saladin.  p.  119, 120,)  the  ambiguous  c-on- 
duct  of  Eilidge  Arslan,  sultan  of  0(^i,  who  hated  and  feared  both^ 
Saladm  and  fSrederic. 

'•  The  desire  of  comparing  two  great  men  has  tempted  many  wri- 
ters to  drown  Frederic  m  the  Biver  Oydnus,  in  which  Alexander  sa 
imprudently  bathed,  (Q.  Curt.  I  iii.  c  4,  6.)  But,  from  the  march  of 
the  emperor,  I  radier  judge,  that  his  Saleph  is  the  Calycadnus,  a 
•tream  of  less  fame,  but  of  a  longer  course.* 


*  It  is  now  called  the  Girazna?  its  coarse  in  described  in  M'Donald  Ki» 
MIT's  Travel8.<-M. 
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eould  alone  achieve  the  passage  of  the  Lesser  Asia ;  yet  even 
their  success  was  a  warning ;  and  in  the  last  apd  most  expe- 
rienced age  of  the  crusades,  every  nation  preferred  the  sea  to 
the  toils  and  perils  of  an  inland  expedition.'' 

The  enthusiasm  of  the  first  crusade  is  a  natural  and  simple 
event,  while  hope  was  fresh,  danger  untried,  and  enterprise 
congenial  to  the  spirit  of  the  times.  But  the  obstinate  pei> 
Bowrance  of  Europe  may  indeed  excite  our  pity  and  admi* 
ration;  that  no  instruction  should  have  been  drawn  from 
constant  and  adverse  experience;  that  the  same  oonfidence 
should  have  repeatedly  grown  from  the  same  failures;  that 
six  succeeding  generations  should  have  rushed  headlong  down 
the  precipice  that  was  open  before  them ;  and  that  men  of 
every  condition  should  have  staked  their  public  and  private 
fortunes  on  the  desperate  adventure  of  poss^ing  or  recover 
ing  a  tombstone  two  thousand  miles  from  their  country.  In 
a  period  of  two  centuries  after  the  council  of  Clermont,  each 
spring  and  summer  produced  a  new  emigration  of  pilgrim 
warriors  for  the  defence  of  the  Holy  Land ;  but  th6  seven 
great  aimaments  or  e^sades  were  excited  by  some  impend- 
ing or  recent  calamity:  the  nations  were  moved  by  the 
autiiority  of  their  pontiffs,  and  the  example  of  their  kings : 
their  zeal  was  kindled,  and  their  reason  was  silenced,  by  th^ 
voice  of  their  holy  orators ;  and  among  these,  Bernard,**  the 
monk,  or  the  saint,  may  claim  the  most  honorable  place.^ 
About  eight  years  before  the  first  conquest  of  Jerusaletm,  he 
was  bom  of  a  noble  family  in  Bui^undy ;  at  the  age  of  three 

^"^  Maripus  Sanutus,  A.  D.  1321,  lays  it  down  as  a  precept,  Qtiod 
stolus  ecclesiffi  per  terrain  nullatenus  est  ducenda.  He  resolves,  by 
the  divine  aid,  the  objection,  or  rather  exception,  of  the  first  crusade, 
(Secreta  Fldelium  Crucis,  L  ii.  pars  il  c.  i.  p.  37.) 

'®  The  most  authentic  information  of  St.  Bernard  must  be  drawn 
from  his  own  writings,  published  in  a  correct  edition  by  P&re  Ma- 
billon,  and  reprinted  at  Venice,  1750,  in  six  volumes  in  folio.  What- 
ever friendship  could  recollect,  or  superstition  could  add,  is  contained 
in  the  two  lives,  by  his  disciples,  m  the  vith  volume:  whatever 
learning  and  criticism  could  ascertain,  may  be  found  in  the  pre&ces 
of  the  Beiiedictin:  editor 


*  Gihbon,  whose  accormt  of  the  cmsades  is  perhaps  the  least  accnrsM 
and  satisfactory  chapter  in  his  History,  has  here  failed  in  that  lucid  tas 
rangement,  which  in  general  gives  perspicuity  to  his  most  condensed  and 
crowded  narratives.  He  has  unaccoanbibly,  and  to  the  great  perplexity 
of  the  reader,  placed  the  preaching  of  St  Bernard  after  the  second  crusade 
lowUchnlcd.— M 
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and'twenty  he  boned  himself  in  the  monastery  of  Oite&m, 
then  in  the  primitive  ferror  of  the  institation ;  at  the  end  of 
two  yean  he  led  forth  her  third  colony,  or  daughter,  to  the 
▼alley  of  ChiirFattic**  in  Champagne;  and  was  content,  till 
the  hour  of  his  death,  with  the  humble  station  of  abbot  of  his 
own  community.  A  philosophic  age  has  Ikbolishedf  with  too 
liberal  and  indiscriminate  disdain,  the  honors  of  these  spirit* 
■ai  heroes.  The  meanest  among  them  lire  distinguished  by 
•ome  ene^es  of  the  mind;  they  were  at  least  superior  to 
their  votaries  and  disciples ;  and,  in  the  race  of  supentitioii, 
they  attained  the  prise  for  which  such  mmibers  contended. 
fn  speech,  in  writing,  in  action,  Bernard  stood  high  above  his 
rivals  and  contemporaries;  his  compositions  are  not  devoid 
of  wit  and  eloquence ;  and  he  eeems  to  have  preserved  as 
much  reason  and  humanity  as  may  be  reconciled  with  the 
diaracter  of  a  saint  In  a  secular  life,  he  would  have  shared 
the  seventh  part  of  a  private  inheritance ;  by  a  vow  of  pov- 
erty and  penano^  by  closing  his  eyes  against  1^  visible 
world,'*  by  the  refusal  of  all  eoelesiJEistical  digmtiee,  the  abbot 
of  Olairvaux  became  the  orade  of  Europe,  and  the  foundei 
of  one  hundred  and  sixtr  convents.  Princes  and  pontifl^ 
trembled  at  the  freedom  of  his  apostolical  censures :  France, 
England,  and  Mihm,  insulted  and  obeyed  his  judgment  in  a 
schism  of  the  church  :  the  debt  was  repaid  by  tli^  gratitude 
of  Innocent  the  Second;  and  his  successor,  Eugenius  the 
Third,  was  the  friend  and  disciple  of  the  holy  Bernard.  It 
was  in  the  proclamation  of  the  second  crusade  that  he  shone 
as  the  missionary  and  prophet  of  God,  who  called  the  nations 


'*  Clairyanz^  surnamed  the  valley  of  Absynih,  is  sitaate  among  the 
woods  near  Bar  sur  Aube  in  Champagne.  St  Bernard  would  blush 
at  the  pomp  of  the  clrarch  and  monastery;  he  wofald  ask  for  the 
library,  aod  I  know  not  whether  he  would  be  much  edified  by  a  tun 
of  800  muida,  (914  1-7  hogsheads,)  which  almost  rivals  that  of  Hei- 
delberg, (Melanges  tir^  d'une  Grande  Bibliothdque,  torn,  xlvi  p.  1 S 
—20.) 

•*  The  disciples  of  the  saint  (Vit.  i™,  L  ill  c  2,  p  1282.  Vit  ii^, 
c.  16,  No.  46,  p.  1883)  record  a  marvellous  example  of  his  pious  apa- 
thy. Juxta  lacum  etiam  Lausannensem  totius  die!  itinere  pergenSi 
penitus  udd  attendit  aut  se  videre  non  vidit  Cum  enim  yespere  facto 
de  eodem  lacii  socii  colloquerentur,  interrogabat  eos  ubi  lacus  ille  esset , 
et  mirati  sunt  universi.  To  admire  or  despise  St  Bernard  as  he  ought, 
the  reader,  like  myself  should  haye  before  the  windows  of  iira  Uhraiy 
the  beauties  of  that  incomparable  landscape. 
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lo  iJbf  defence  of  his  ho]y  s^khre."  At  the  parliament  ef 
VeSsdaj  he  spoke  before  the  king ;  and  Louis  the  Seventh, 
with  his  nobles, jreoeived  their  crosses  from  his  hand.'  The 
abbot  ci  Olwrwat  then-  marched  to  the  less  easy  conqutjet  of 
the  empeior  Conrad  :*  a  f^legoiatic  people,  igaorant  of  his 
language^  was  transported  by  the  pathetic  vehemenoe  of  his 
k>ne  and  gestures;  and  his  progress,  from  Constance  to 
Ck>lognev  was  the  triamph  of  doquence  and  zeal.  B^nard 
applauds  his  own  success  in  the  depopulation  of  Euix^; 
affirms  that  cities  and  castles  were  emptied  of  their  inhab- 
itants ;  and  eomp«i^  that  only  one  man  was  left  behind  for 
the  consolation  of  seven  widows.''  The  blind  fanatics  were 
desirous  of  electing  him  for  their  general ;  but  the  example 
of  the  hermit  Peter  was  before  his  eyes ;  and  whilei  he  assured 
the  crusaders  of  the  divine  favor,  he  prudently  declined  a 
military  command,  in  which  failure  and  victory  would  have 
been  almost  equally  disgraceful  to  his  charadber."  Yet,  after 
the  calamitous  event,  the  abbot  of  Clairvaux  was  loudly  ac- 
cused as  a  £Edse  prophet,  the  author  of  the  public  and  private 
mourning ;  his  enemies  exulted,  his  friends  blushed,  and  his 
apolc^. was  slow  and  unsatis&ctory.  He  jiistifea  his  obedi- 
ence to  the  commands  of  the  pope ;  expatiates  on  the  myste- 
rious ways  of  Providence;  imputes  the  misfortunes  of  the 
pilgrims  to  their  own  sins ;  and  modestly  insinuates,  that  his 
mission  had  been  approved  by  s^ns  and  wonders.*^    Had  the 

•*  Otho  Frising.  L  i.  a  4.  Bernard  Epist.  363,  ad  Francos  Orientales 
Opn.  torn.  I  p.  828.    Vit  i|«»,  L  iil  c  4,  torn.  vL  p.  1236. 

'^  Mandastis  et  obedivi  ....  moltiplicati  sunt  super  numerum; 
^acuvitur  nrbeg  et  castella ;  et  pene  jam  non  inveniunt  quern  appre- 
Pendant  septem  mulieres  unum  virum ;  adeo  ubique  vidusB  vivis  rema- 
nent viris.  Bornard.  Epist  p.  247.  We  must  be  careful  hot  to  con- 
strue jprn^  as  a  substantive. 

"  Quis  ego  sum  ut  disponam  acies,  ut  egrediar  ante  faxsies  arma- 
torum,  aut  quid  tarn  remotum  a  professione  me&,  si  vires,  si  peritia,  4o. 
Epist.  256,  torn,  i  p.  259.  He  speaks  with  contempt  of  the  hermit  Pe« 
jer^  vir  quidam,  Epist.  S63. 

**  Sic  dicud    forsitan   isti,  unde   scimus  quod   a  Domino   sermo 


•  Bernard  had  a  nobler  olgect  in  his  expedition  into  Grermany — io  arrest 
tlie  fierce  and  merciless  persecation  of  the  Jews,  which  was  preparing,  Tender 
the  monk  BAdulph,  to  renew  the  frightful  scenes  which  had  preceded  the 
first  cnisade,  in  me  flonrishing  cities  on  thn  banks  of  the  Rhine.  The  Jewi 
Heknowledge  the  Christian  intervetition  of  St.  Bernard.  Bee  the  cario'«l  ex- 
tnHst  from  uie  Histoiyof  Joseph  ben  Meiif     Wtlken.  vol.'iii.  p.  1.  an^  p.  49 
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fiici  been  certain,  the  argument  would  be  decisive ;  and  hit 
faithful  disciples,  who  enumerate  twenty  or  thirty  miracles  in  a 
day,  appeal  to  the  public  assemblies  oif  France  and  Germany, 
in  which  they  were  performed/'  At  the  {M'esent  hour,  such 
prodigies  will  not  obtain  credit  beyond  the  predncts  of  C^r- 
vaux ;  but  in  the  preternatural  cures  of  Ihe  bund,  the  lame,  and 
the  sick,  who  were  presented  to  the  man  of  God,  it  is  impossi- 
Ue  for-us  to  ascertain  the  separate  shares  of  accident,  of  fimcy, 
of  imposture,. and  <^  fiction* 

Omnipotence  itself  cannot  escape  the  murmurs  of  its  dis* 
cordant  votaries;  since  the  same  dispensation  which  was 
applauded,  as  a  deliverauce  in  Europe,  was  deplored,  and 
perhaps  arraigned,  as  k  calamity  in  Asia.  After  the  loss  of 
Jerusalem,  the  Syrian  fugitives  diffused  their  consternation 
and  sorrow ;  Bagdad  mourned  in  the  dust ;  the  cadhi  Zeined- 
din  of  Damascus  tore  his  beard  in  the  caliph's  presence ;  and 
the  whole  divan  shed,  teaiss  at  his  melancholy  tale.**  But  the 
commanders  of.  the  faithful  could  only  weep;  they  were 
themselves  captives  in  the  hands  of  »the  Turks :  some  tempo- 
ral power,  was  restored  to  the  last  age  of  the  Abbassides ;  but 
their  humble  ambition  was  oonfined  to  Bagdad  and  the  adjar 
cent  province.  Their  tyrants,  the  Seljukian  sultans,  had 
followed  the  common  law  of  the  Asiatic  dynasties,  the  un- 
ceasmg  round  of  valor,  greatness,  discord,  d^eneracy^  and 
d$cay,;  thevr  spirit  and;  power  were  unequal  to  the  defence 
of  religion ;  and,  in  his  distant  realm  of  Persia,  the  Christians 
were  strangers  to  the  name  and  the  arms  of  Sangiar,  the  last 


egressus  sit  f  Qiub  signa  ta  facts  ut  credamus  tibi  f  Non  est  quod 
od  ista  ipse  respondeaip;  parcendom  verecundiffi  meffi,  responde  tu 
pro  me,  et  pro  te  ipso,  secundum  quie  vidisti  et  audisti,  et  secundum 
quod  te  inspiravent  Deus.  Consolat  L  ii.  c  1.  0pp.  torn.  ii.  p.  421 
—423. 

•'  See  the  testimonies  in  Vita  i"*,  L  iv.  c  6, 6.  Cpp.  torn.  vL  p.  1268 
—1261, 1  vi.  c.  1—17,  p.  1286—1814. 

'*  Abulmahasen  apud  de  Guignes,  Hist  des  Huns,  torn,  il  p.  iL 
p.  99. 

"  See  his  ariide  in  the  Bibliothfeque  Orientale  of  D'Herbelot,  and 
0e  Ouignes,  torn,  ii  p.  i.  p.  230 — 261.  Such  was  his  valor,  that  he 
was  stylod  the  second  Alexander ;  and  such  the  extravagant  love  of 
his  subjects,  that  they  prayed  for  the  sultan  a  year  after  his  decease. 
Tet  Sangiar  might  have  been  made  prisoner  by  the  Franks,  as  well  as 
hy  the  Uzea,  He  .reigned  near  fifty  years,  (A.  D.  1103— IIM,)  and 
vas  a  munificent  patron  of  Persian  poetry. 
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Bilken  web  of  the  harein,  the  pioiis  task  was  andertaken  b^ 
their  slaves,  the  Atabeks,'*  a  Turkish  name,  which,  like  the 
Byzantine  patricians,  may  be  translated  by  Father  of  thG 
Prince.  Ascansar,  a  vidiant  Turk,  had  been  the  favorite  of 
Malek  Shaw,  from  whom  he  received  the  privilege  of  stand- 
ing on  the  right  hand  of  the  throne ;  but,  in  the  civil  wani 
that  ensued  on  the  monaich's  death,  he  lost  his  head  and  the 
government  of  Aleppo.  His  domestic  emirs  persevered  in 
their  attachment  to  his  son  Zenghi,  who  proved  his  first  arms 
against  the  Franks  in  the  defeat  of  Antioch :  thirty  campaigns 
in  the  service  of  the  caliph  and  sultan  established  his  military 
fame;  and  he  was  invested  with  the  oomfmand  of  Mosul,  as 
the  only  diampion  that  coald  avenge  the  cause  of  the  prophet 
The  public  hope  was  not  disappointed:  after  a  siege  of 
twenty-five  days,  he  stormed  the  city  of  Edessa,  and  recov- 
ered from  the  Franks  their  conquests  beyond  the  Euphrates  :^ 
the  martial  tribes  of  Curdistan  weie  subdued  by  the  ind&> 
pendent  sovereign  of  Mosul  and  Aleppo :  his  soldiers  were 
taught  to  behold  the  camp  as  their  only  country ;  they  trusted 
to  his  Hberality  for  their  rewards ;  and  their  absent  fiimiliea 
were  protected  by  the  vigilance  of  Zenghi.  At  the  head  of 
these  veterans,  his  son  Noureddin  graduady  united  the  Ma- 
hometan powers  ]*  added  the  kingdom  of  Damascus  to  that 
o(  Aleppo,  and  waged  a  long  and  successful  war  against  the 
Christians  of  Syria ;  he  spread  his  ample  reign  firom  the  Ti- 
gris to  the  Nile,  and  the  Abbassides  rewarded  their  faithful 
servant  with  all  the  titles  and  prerogatives  of  royalty.  The 
Latins  themselves  were  compelled  to  own  the  wisdom  and 
courage,  and  even  the  justice  and  piety,  of  this  implacable 
adversary/*    In  his  life  and  government  the  holy  warrior 

**  See  the  Chronology  of  the  Atabeks  of  Irak  and  Syria,  in  De 
Guigoea,  torn.  I  p.  254 ;  and  the  reigns  of  Zenglii  and  Koureddin  in 
the  same  writer,  (torn.  ii.  p.  il  p.  14'7 — 221,)  who  uses  the  Arabic  text 
of  BeneUthir,  Bea  Schouna  and  Abulfeda;  the  Biblioth^ue  Orien 
tale,  under  the  articles  Ataheks  and  X^aureddtnf  and  the  Dynasties  of 
A-bulp^aragius,  p.  260 — 267,  vers.  Pocock. 

»•  William  of  Tyre  (L  xvl  c.  4,  5, 1)  describes  the  loss  of  Edessa, 
and  the  death  of  ZenghL  The  ccnrruption  of  his  name  into  Sanguin^ 
afforded  the  Latins  a  comfortable  allusicHi  to  his  tanguinary  chaiacter 
Md  end,  fit  sanguine  sangninolentus. 

^  Noradinus  (says  WiUiam  of  Tyre,  L  zx.  88)  maximuB  nominls  el 


•  On  Noareddin's  conqaest  of  Daxnascas,  see  extracts  from  Arabi&i 
<rritera  prefixed  to  tie  second  part  of  the  third  vdnme  of  Wilken.— M. 
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revived  the  zeal  and  simplicity  of  the  first  caliphs.  GoU  and 
silk  were  banished  from  his  palace ;  the  use  of  wine  from  his 
dominions;  the  public  revenue  was  scrupnlouslj  applied  to 
the  piibEc  service;  and  the  frugal  household  of  ISoureddin 
was  maintained  from  his  legitimate  share  of  the  spoil  which 
he  vested  in  the  purchase  of  a  private  estate.  Mis  favorite 
sultana  sighed  for  some  female  object  of  expense.  '^  Alas," 
replied  the  king,  "I  fear  God,  and  am  no  more  than  the 
treasurer  of  the  Moslems.  Their  property  I  cannot  alienate ; 
but  I  still  possess  three  shops  in  the  city  of  Hems :  these  you 
may  take ;  and  these  alone  can  I  bestow."  His  chamber  of 
justice  was  the  terror  of  the  great  and  the  refbge  of  the  poor. 
Some  years  after  the  sultan's  death,  an  oppressed  subject 
called  aloud  in  the  streets  of  Damascus,  '*0  Noureddin, 
Noureddin,  where  art  thou  now  ?  Arise,  arise,  to  pity  and 
protect  us  I"  A  tumult  was  apprehended,  and  a  living  ty- 
rant blushed  or  trembled  at  the  name  of  a  departed  monarch. 
By  the  arms  of  the  Turks  and  Franks,  the  Fatimites  had 
been  deprived  of  Syria.  In  Egypt  the  decay  of  their  char- 
acter and  influence  was  still  more  essential.  Yet  they  were 
still  revered  as  the  descendants  and  successors  of  the  prophet; 
they  maintained  their  invisible  state  in  the  palace. of  Cairo; 
and  their  person  was  seldom  violated  by  the  profane  eyes  of 
subjects  or  strangers.  The  Latin  ambassadors^'  have  described 
their  own  introduction,  through  a  series '  of  gloomy  passages, 
and  glittering  porticos:  the  scene  was  enlivened  by  the 
warbling  of  birds  and  the  murmur  of  fountains :  it  was  en- 
riched by  a  display  of  rich  furniture  and  rare  animals;  of  the 
Imperial  treasures,  something  was  shown,  and  much  was  sup- 
posed ;  and  the  long  order  of  unfolding  doors  was  guarded  b} 
black  soldiers  and  domestic  eunuchs.  The  sanctuary  of  the 
presence  chaftiber  was  veiled  with  a  curtain ;  and  the  vizier, 


fidei  Gfaristianie  persecutor;  princepa  tamen  jastoB,  vafer,  providncp 
et  secundum  gentis  su»  traditiones  religiosus.  To  this  Catholic  -vrit- 
nsfis  we  may  add  the  primate  of  the  Jacobitesi  (Abulpharag.  p.  26'7,) 
quo  Don  alter  erat  inter  reges  yit»  ratione  magis  laudabili,  aut  qua 
pluribus  justitise  experimentis  abimdaret  llie  true  praise  of  kings  is 
after  their  death,  and  from  the  mouth  of  their  enemies. 

*^  From  the  ambassador,  William  of  Tyre  (L  xix.  c.  17,  18,)  d»* 
scribes  the  palace  of  Cairo.  In  the  caliph's  treasure  were  found  a 
pearl  as  large  as  a  pigeon's  egg,  a  ruby  weighiug  seventeen  Egyptian 
drams,  an  emerald  a  palm  aud  a  half  m  leDg(]b,  and  many  vases  ol 
aryiUl  and  porcelain  of  China,  (Reuaudot,  p.  586.) 
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who  eoQcbicted  the  ambassadors,  laid  aside  the  eiibeter,  and 
proefirated  himself  three ;  times  on  the  ground ;  the  voil  was 
then  removed ;  and  they  beheld  the  commander  of  the  taith- 
ful,  who  signified  his  pleaaure  to  the  first  slave  of  the  throne. 
But  this  slave  was  his  master:  the  viziers  or  sultans  had 
usurped  the  supreme  administration  of  E^ypt;  the  claims 
of  the  rival  can^dates  were  decided  by  arms ;  and  the  name 
of  the  most  worthy,  of  the  strongest,  was  inserted  in  tl^  royal 
patent  of  conoanancL  The  factions  of  Dargham  and  Shawer 
alternately  expelled  each  other  from  the  capital  and  country ; 
and  the  weaker  side  implored  the  dangerous  protection  of  the 
sultan  of  Damascus,  or  the  king  of  Jerusalem,  the  perpetual 
enemies  of  the  sect  and  monarchy  of  the  Fatimites.  By  his 
arms  and  religion  the  Turk  was  most  formidable;  but  the 
Frank,  in  an  easy,  direct  march,  could  advance  from  Gaza  to  the 
Nile ;  while  the  intermediate  situation  of  his  realm  compelled 
the  troops  of  Noureddin  to  wheel  round  the  skirts  of  Arabia, 
a  long  and  painful  circuit,  which  exposed  them  to  thirst, 
&tigue,  and  the  burning  winds  of  the  desert.  The  secret 
zeal  and  ambition  of  the  Turkish  prince  aspired  to  reign  in 
Egypt  under  the  name  of  the  Abbassides ;  but  the  restoration 
of  the  suppliant  Shawer  was  the  ostensible  motive  of  the  fibst 
expedition ;  and  the  success  was  intrusted  to  the  emir  Shira- 
oouh,  a  valiant  and  veteran  commander,  Dargham  was  op- 
pressed and  slain ;  but  the  ingratitude,  the  jealousy,  the  iust 
apprehensions,  of  his  more  fortunate  rival,  soon  provcJced  him 
to  invite  the  king  of  Jerusalem  to  deliver  Egypt  from  his  in- 
solent bene&ctors.  To  this  union  the  forces  of  Shiracouh 
were  unequal :  he  rehnqmshed  the  premature  conquest ;  and 
the  evacuation  of  Belbejs  or  Pelusium  was  the  condition  of 
his  safe  retreat  As  the  Turks  defiled  before  the  enemy,  and 
their  general  closed  the  rear,  with  a  vigilant  eye,  and  a  battle 
axe  in  his  hand,  a  Frank  presumed  to  ask  him  if  he  were  not 
afraid  of  an  attack.  "  It  is  doubtless  in  your  power  to  begin 
the  attack,"  replied  the  intrepid  emir  ,*  ^*  but  rest  assured,  that 
not  one  of  my  soldiers  will  go  to  paradise  till  he  has  sent  an 
infidel  to  hell."  His  report  of  the  riches  of  the  land,  the 
effeminacy  of  the  natives,  and  the  disorders  of  the  govern- 
ment, revived  the  hopes  of  Noureddin ;  the  caliph  of  Bagdad 
applauded  the  pious  design ;  and  Shiracouh  descended  into 
£^pt  a  second  time  with  twelve  thousand  Turks  and  eleven 
thousand  Arabs.  Yet  his  forces  were  still  inferior  to  the  oon- 
fedarate  armies  of  the  Franks  and  Saracens;  and  T  can  dii^ 
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eem  an  unusual  degree  of  militarj  art,  in  bis  passage  of  the 
Nile,  his  retreat  into  Thebais,  bis  masterly  evolutions  in  tbe 
battle  of  Babain,  tbe  surprise  of  Alexandria,  and  bis  marcbes 
and  countennarebes  in  tbe  flats  and  valley  of  Egypt,  from 
the  tropic  to  tbe  sea.  His  conduct  w»  seconded  by  tbe  cour- 
age of  bis  troops,  and  on  tbe  eve  of  action  a  Mamaluke  ** 
exclaimed,  "K  we  cannot  wrest  Egypt  from  tbe  Cbristian 
dogs^  wby  do  we .  not  renounce  tbe  bonon  and  rewards 
<xf  tbe  sultan,  ami  retire  to  labor  with  the  peasants,  or  to 
spn  with  the  females  of  tbe  harem  T  Yet,  after  all  his 
€€(Mrts  in  tbe  field,^'  after  tbe  obstinate  defence  of  Alex- 
andria 1^  by  his  nephew  Saladin,  an  honorable  capitula- 
tion and  retreat*  concluded  the  second  enterprise  of  Sbi> 
racoub ;  and  Noureddin  reserved  bis  abilities'  for  a  tlurd  and 
more  propitious  ocoadion.  It  was  soon  offered  by  tbe  ambition 
and  avarice  of  Amalric  or  Amauiy,  king  of  Jerusalem,  who 
had  imbibed  tbe  pernicious  maxim,  that  no  feith  should  be 
kept  with  the  enemies  of  Ood.f  A  reli^ous  warrior,  liie  great 
master  of  the  hospital,  encouraged  him  to  proceed;  tbe  em- 
peror of  Oonstantmople  either  gave,  or  promised,  a  fleet  to 
act  with  the  armies  of  Syria;  and  the  perfidious  Christian, 
unsatisfied  with  spoil  and  subsidy,  aspired  to  tbe  conquest  of 
B^ypt  In  this  emergency,  tbe  Moslems  turned  their  eyes 
towards  the  sultan  of  Damascus ;  the  vizier,  whom  danger 
encompassed  on  all  sides,  yielded  to  tJieir  unanimous  wishes, 
and  Noureddin  seemed  to  be  tempted  by  tbe  faur  o£ier  of  one 

**  MamliiCf  plur.  Mamalie,  is  defined  bv  Pocock,  (Prole^om.  ad 
^bulpharag.  p.  7,)  and  D'Herbelot,  (p.  645,)  Beryom  emptitium,  sen 
qui.pretio  numerato  kidomini  posseisioneni  oedit  They  frequently 
occur  in  the  wars  of  Saladin,  (Bohadin,  p.  286,  &Q. ;)  and  it  was  only 
the  Bahartie  Hamalukes  that  were  first  introduced  into  Egypt  by  hia 
descendants. 

*'  J^bus  a  Vitriaco  (p.  1116)  gives  the  king  of  Jerusalem  no  more 
than  Z^4  knights.  Both  the  Franks  and  the  Moslems  report  the  supe- 
rior numbers  of  the  enemy ;  a  difference  which  may  be  solved  ny 
eoonting'  or  omitting  the  imwartike  Egypttaas. 

**  It  was  the  Alexandria  of  the  Arabs,  a  middle  term  in  extent  and 
riches  between  the  period  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  and  that  of  the 
Forks,  (Savary,  Lettre?  sur  TEgypte,  torn.  i.  p.  25,  26.) 


*  The  treaty  stipulated  that  both  the  Christians  and  the  Arabs  should 
withdraw  from  Egypt  .  Wilken,  vol.  iii.  part  ii.  P.  113. — M. 

t  The  Knights  T^ttplars,  abhorring  the  perfidioM  breach  of  trea.-y 
partly,  pcarhaps,  oat  of  jealoojsy  of  the  HoepitaUers,  refSled  to  join  in  this  sk 
terpria*.    V^iJ*  ^yv  c.  xx.  p.  5.    Wilken,  vol.  iii.  part  ii.  p.  117.— IJL 
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Hhird  of  the  revenue  of  the  kingdom.  The  Franks  were 
already  at  the  gates  of  Cairo ;  but  the  suburbs,  the  old  city, 
were  burnt  oh  ^eir  approach ;  they  were  deceived  by  an  in- 
sidious negotnation,  and  their  vessek  were  unable  to  surmount 
the  barriers  of  the  Nile.  They  prudently  declined  a  contest 
with  the  Turks  in  the  inidst  of  a  hostile  country ;  and  Amaury 
retired  into  Palestine  with  the  shame  and  reproach  that  always 
adhere  to  unsuccessful  injustice.  After  this  deliveraac«,  Shi- 
racouh  was  invested  with  a  robe  of  honor,  which  he  soon 
stained  with  the  blood  of  the  unfortunate  Shawer.  -For  a 
while,  the  Turkish  emirs  condescended  to  hold  the  office  of 
vizier;  but  this  Ibreiga  conquest  predpitated  the  fall  of  the 
Fatimites  themselves;  and  the  bloodless  change  was  accom- 
plished by  a  message  and  a  word.  The  caliphs  had  been 
degraded  by  their  own  weakness  and  the  tyranny  of  the 
viziers :  their  subjects  blushed,  when  the  descendant  and  suc- 
cessor of  the  prophet  presented  his  naked  hand  to  the  rude 
gripe  of  a  Latin  ambassador ;  they  wept  when  he  sent  the 
hair  of  his  women,  a  sad  emblem  of  their  grief  and  terror,  to 
excite  the  pity  of  the  sultan  of  Damascus.  By  the  command 
of  Noureddin,  and  the  sentence  of  the  doctors,  the  holy  names 
of  Abubeker,  Omar,  and  Othman,  were  solemnly  restored :  the 
caliph  Mosthadi,  of  Bagdad,  was  acknowledged  in  the  public 
prayers  as  the  true  commander  of  the  faithful ;  and  the  green 
livery  of  the  sons  of  AH  was  exchanged  for  the  black  color  of 
:he  Abbassides.  The  last  of  his  race,  the  caliph  Adhed,  who 
survived  only  ten  days,  expired  in  happy  ignorance  of  his  fate ; 
his  treasures  secured  the  loyalty  of  the  soldiers,  and  silenced 
the  murmurs  of  the  sectaries ;  and  in  all  subsequent  revolu- 
tions, Egypt  has  never  departed  from  the  orthodox  tradition  of 
the  Moslems.*' 

The  hilly  country  beyond  the  Tigris  is  occupied  by  the 
pastoral  tribes  of  the  Curds;**  a  people  hardy,  strong, /savage- 


**  For  this  great  revolution  of  Effjpt,  see  William  of  Ty^«  (1*  ^^ 
6,  6,  7,  12— W,  xr.  6^12,)  Bohadm,  (in  Vit  Saladin,  p.  80—89,) 
Abulfeda,  (in  Excerpt  Schtatens,  p.  1—12,)  D'Herbelot,  (Bibliot 
Orient  Adhed,  Fathemah,  but  very  incorrect^)  Renaudot,  (Hist.  Patri- 
arch. Alex.  p.  522—625,  582—587,)  Vertot,  (Hist  des  Chevaliers  de 
Malthe,  torn.  i.  p.  141 — 163,  in  4to.,)  and  M.  de  Guignes,  (torn.  ii.  p 
186— 21b.) 

**  For  the  Curds,  see  De  Guignes,  tom.il  p.  416, 417,  the  Index 
CKeographicus  of  flchultens  and  Tavemier,  Voyages,  p.  i  p.  808,  309. 
The  Avoubites  descended  from  the  tribe  of  the  Kawaditei.  one  of  tlM 
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impatient  of  the  yoke,  addicted  to  rapine,  and  tenacious  of  tlie 
government  of  their  national  chie&.  The  resemblance  of 
name,  situation,  and  manners,  seems  to  identify  them  with  the 
Carduchians  of  the  Gredcs ;  *^  and  they  still  defend  against 
the  Ottoman  Porte:  the  antique  freedom  which  they  asserted 
against  the  successors  of.  Cyrus.  Poverty  and  ambition 
prompted  them  to  embrace  the  profession  of  meroenaiy  sol- 
diers :  the  service  of  hb  father  and  uncle  prepared  the  reign 
of  the  great  Saladin ;  ^'  and  the  son  of  Job  or  Ayud,  a  simple 
Curd,  magnanimously  smiled  at  his  pedigree,  which  flattery 
deduced  from  the  Arabian  caliphs/*  So  unconscious  was 
Noureddin  of  the  impending  ruin  of  his  house,  that  he  con- 
strained the  reluctant  youth  to  follow,  his  uncle  Shiracouh  into 
I^ypt :  his  military  character  was  established  by  the  defence 
of  Alexandria ;  and,  if  we  may  believe  the  Latins,  he  solicited 
and  obtained  from  the  Christian  general  the  profane  honors 
of  knighihood."  On  the  death  of  Shiracouh,  the  office  of 
grand  vizier  was  bestowed  on  Saladin,  as  the  youngest  and 
least  powerful  of  the  emirs ;  but  with  the  advice  of  his  father, 
whom  he  invited  to  Cairo,  his  genius  obtained  the  ascendant 
over  his  equals,  and  attached  the  army  to  his  person  and  in- 
terest While  Noureddin  lived,  these  ambitious  Curds  were 
the  most  humble  of  his  slaves;  and  the  indiscreet  murmurs 
of  the  divan  were  silenced  by  the  prudent  Ayub,  who  loudly 
protested  that  at  the  command  of  the  sultan  he  himself  would 
lead  his  sons  in  chains  to  the  foot  of  the  throne.     ^  Such  Ian- 


noblest  ;  but  as  thej/  were  infected  with  the  heresy  of  the  Metempsy- 
diosis,  the  orthodox  sultans  insinuated  that  their  descent  was  only 
on  the  mother's  side,  and  that  their  ancestor  was  a  stranger  who  set- 
tled among  the  Curds. 

*'  See  the  ivth  book  of  the  Anabasis  of  Xenophon.  The  ten  thou- 
sand suffered  more  from  the  arrows  of  the  free  Carduchians,  than  from 
the  splendid  weakness  of  the  great  king. 

**  we  are  indebted  to  the  professor  Schultens  (Lugd.  Bat,  1T55,  in 
folio)  for.  the  richest  and  most  authentic  marterials,  a  life  of  Saladin 
by  his  friend  and  minister  the  Cadhi  Bohadin,  and  copious  extracts 
from  the  history  of  his  kinsman  the  prince  Abulfeda  of  Hamah.  To 
these  we  mayadd,  the  article  of  Salaneddin  in  the  Biblioth5que  Orien- 
tale,  and  all  that  may  be  gleaned  from  the  Dynasties  of  Abulpharagius. 

*•  Since  Abulfeda  was  himself  an  Ayoubite,  he  may  share  the 
praise,  for  imitating,  at  least  tacitly,  the  modesty  of  the  founder. 

•"  Hist.  HierosoL  in  the  Gesta  Dei  per  Francos,  p.  1162.  A  similar 
example  may  be  found  in  Joinville,  (p.  42,  edition  du  Louvre ;)  but  the 
pious  St.  Louis  refused  to  dignify  inndels  with  the  order  of  Christiai 
Imighthood,  (Ducange,  Observations,  p  70.) 
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guage,''  he  added  in  private,  *'  was  prudent  and  proper  in  an 
assembly  of  your  rivals ;  but  we  are  now  above  fear  and 
obedience ;  and  the  threats  of  Konreddin  shall  not  extort  the 
oibute  of  a  sugar-cane."  His  seasonable  death  relieved  them 
from  the  odious  and  doubtful  conflict :  his  son,  a  minor  of 
eleven  years  of  age,  was  left  for  a  while  to  the  emirs  of  Da- 
mascus ;  and  the  new  lord  of  £^ypt  was  decorated  by  the 
ealiph  with  every  title  ^^  that  could  sanctify  his  usurpation  in 
the  eyes  of  the  people.  Nor  was  Saladin  long  content  with 
the  possession  of  Egypt;  he  despoiled  the  Christians  of  Jeru- 
salem, and  the  Atabeks  of  Damascus,  Aleppo,  and  Diarbekir: 
Mecca  and  Medina  acknowledged  him  for  their  temporal  pro- 
tector :  his  brother  subdued  the  distant  regions  of  Yemen,  or 
the  happy  Arabia ;  and  at  the  hour  of  his  death,  his  empire 
was  spread  from  the  African  Tripoli  to  the  Tigris,  and  from 
the  Indian  Ocean  to  the  mountains  of  Armenia.  In  the  judg- 
ment of  his  character,  the  reproaches  of  treason  and  ingrati* 
tude  strike  forciUy  on  out  minds,  impressed,  as  they  are, 
with  the  principle  and  experience  of  law  and  loyalty.  But  his 
ambition  may  in  some  measure  be  excused  by  the  revolutions 
of  Asia,''  which  had  erased  every  notion  of  legitimate  suc- 
cession; by  the  recent  example  of  the  Atabeks  themselves; 
by  his  reverence  to  the  son  of  his  benefactor ;  his  humane 
and  generous  bdbavior  to  the  collateral  branches;  by  €mr 
incapacity  and  ^  merit ;  by  the  approbation  of  the  caliph, 
the  sole  source  of  all  legitimate  power ;  and,  above  all,  by  the 
wishes  and  interest  of  the  people,  whose  happiness  is  the  first 
object  of  government.  In  his  virtues,  and  in  those  of  his 
patron,  they  admired  the  singular  union  of  the  hero  and  the 
samt ;  for  both  Noureddin  and  Saladin  are  ranked  among  the 
Mahometan  siunts ;  and  the  constant  meditation  of  the  holy 
war  appears  to  have  shed  a  serious  and  sober  color  over  their 
lives  and  actions.     The  youth  of  the  latter"  was  addicted  to 


*^  In  these  Arabic  titles,  fdigi<mi$  must  always  be  understood; 
youredditif  lumen  r. ;  Ezzo^n^  decus;  Amadoddin^  columenf  our 
hero's  proper  name  was  JosepK  and  he  was  styled  SaldhodcUn,  salus ; 
Al  McuichuSf  Al  Nasirits,  rex  defensor ;  Ahu  Modaffeft  pater  victor i», 
Schultens,  Prsfat 

*^  Abulfeda,  who  descended  from  a  brother  of  Saladin,  obs^ryes, 
from  many  examples,  that  the  founders  of  dynasties  took  the  gu3t  £>? 
themselves,  and  left  tiie  reward  to  their  innocent  collaterals,  (Excrrpi 
p.  10.) 

••  See  his  life  and  character  m  Renaudot,  p.  63*7 — 5 18. 
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wine  and  women  j  but  his  aspiring  spirit  soon  renounced  the 
temptations  of  pleasure  for  the  graver  follies  of  fame  and  do- 
minioYi :  the  garment  of  Saladin  was  of  coarse  woollen  ;  water 
was  his  only  drink ;  and,  while  he  emulated  the  temperance, 
he  surpassed  the  chastity,  of  his  Arabian  prophet  Both  in 
faith  and  practice  he  was  a  rigid  Mussulman :  he  ever  deplored 
that  the  defence  of  religion  had  not  allowed  him  to  accomplish 
the  pilgrimage  of  Mecca;  but  at  the  stated  hours,  five  times 
each  day^  the  sultan  devoutly  prayed  with  his  brethren :  the 
inv<dunUu7  omission  of  fasting  was  scrupnloiiBly  repaid  ^  and 
his  perusal  of  the  Koran,  on  horseback  between  the  approach- 
ing armies,  may  be  quoted  as  a  piooC^  however  ostentations, 
of  piety  and  courage.*^  The  superstitious  doctrine  of  the 
Mct  of  Shafei  was  the  only  study  that  he  deigned  to  eqcour- 
Rge  Nthe  poets  were  safe  in  his  contempt ;  but  all  prdaae  sci* 
ence  was  the  object  of  his  avernon ;  and  a  philosopher,  who  had 
\nvented  sonie  speculative  novelties,  was  seiaed  and  strangled 
by  the  command  of  the  royal  saint  The  justice  of  his  divan 
was  accessible  to  the  meanest  suppliant  against  himself  and 
his  ministers;  and  it  was  Only  for  a  kingdom  that  Saladin 
would  deviate  from  the  rule  of  equity.  While  the  descend- 
ants of  Seljuk  and  Zenghi  held  his  stirrup  and  smoothed  his 
garments,  he  was  afiable  and  patient  with  the  meanest  of  his 
servants..  So  boundless  was  his  liberality,  that  he  distributed 
twelve  thousand  horses  at  the  siege  of  Acre ;  and,  at  the  time 
of  his  death,  no  more  than  fortynseven  dnuns  of  silver  and 
one  piece  of  gold  coin  were  found  in  the  treasury ;  yet,  in  a 
martial  reign,  the  tributes  were  diminished,  and  the  wealthy 
citizens  enjoyed,  without  fear  or  danger,  the  fruits  of  their 
industry.  J^pt,  Syria,  and  Arabia,  were  adorned  by  the 
royal  foundations  of  hospitals,  colleges,  and  mosques;  and 
Cairo  was  fortafied  with  a  wall  and  citadel;  but  his  works 
were  consecrated  to  public  use:*'  nor  did  the  sultan  in- 
dulge himself  in  a  garden  or  palace  of  private  luxury.  In  a 
£inatic  age,  himself  a  fanatic,  the  genume  virtues  of  Saladin 
commanded  the.  esteem  of  the  Christians;  the  emperor  of 
Germany  gloried  in  his  friendship ;  ^  the  Greek  emperor  so- 

^  His  civil  and  religious  virtues  are  celebrated  in  the  first  chapter 
of  Bohadin,  (p.  4 — 30,)  himself  an  eye-witness,  and  an  honest  bijgot 

**  In  many  works,  particularly  Joseph's  weU  in  the  castle  of  Oalr«\ 
the  Sultan  and  the  Patriarch  have  been  ooofonnded  b;  the  ignm-anct 
•f  natives  and  travellers. 

**  Anonvm.  Canisii,  torn.  iii.  p.  i*.  p.  S04. 
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lidted  his  allianoe ;  *'  and  the  conqneat  of  Jerusalem  difTmod, 
and  perhaps  magnified,  his  fame  both  in  the  East  and  West 
^  /  During  }m  short  ezistencei,  the  kingdom  of  Jerusalem  **  was 

/  supported  by  the  discord  of  the  l^irks  and  Saracens;  and 

both  the  Fatimite  caliphs  and  the  sultans  of  Damascus  were 
tempted  to  sacrifice  the  cause  of  their  religion  to  the  meaner 
considerations  of  private  and  present  advantage.  But  the 
powers  of  £^pt»  Syria,  and  Arabia,  were  now  united  by  a 
hero,  whom  nature  and  fortune  had  ai  med  against  the  Chris- 
tians. All  without  now  bore  the  must  threatening  aspect; 
and  all  was  feeble  and  hollow  in  the  internal  state  of  Jerusa* 
lem.  After  the  two  first  Baldwins,  the  brother  and  cousin  of 
Godfrey  of  Bouillon,  the  sceptre  devolved  by  female  succes- 
sion to  Melisenda,  daughter  of  the  second  Baldwin,  and  her 
husband  Fulk,  count  of  Anjou,  the  father,  by  a  former  mar- 
riage, of  our  English  Plantagenets.  Their  two  sons,  Baldwin 
the  Third,  and  Aznaury,  waged  a  strenuous,  and  not  unsuc- 
cessful, war  against  the  infidels ;  but  the  son  of  Amaury, 
Baldwin  the  Fourth,  was  deprived,  by  the  leprosy,  a  gift  of 
the  crusades,  of  the  faculties  both  of  mind  and  body.  His 
sister  Sybilla,  the  mother  of  Baldwin  the  Fifth,  was  his  natural 
heiress  :  after  the  suspicious  death  of  her  child,  she  crowned 
her  second  husband,  Guy  of  Lusignan,  a  prince  of  a  hand- 
some person,  but  of  such  base  renown,  that  his  own  brother 
Jeffrey  was  heard  to  exclaim,  "  ^nce  they  have  made  him  a 
king,  surely  they  would  have  made  me  a  god  P  The  choice 
was  generally  blamed;  and  the  most  powerful  vassal,  Ray- 
mond count  of  Tripoli,  who  had  been  excluded  from  the  suc- 
cession and  regency,  entertained  an  implacable  hatred  against 
the  king,  and  exposed  his  honor  and  conscience  to  the  temp- 
tations of  the  sultan.  Such  were  the  guardians  of  the  holj 
city ;  a  leper,  a  child,  a  woman,  a  coward,  and  a  traitor :  yet 
its  fate  was  delayed  twelve  years  by  some  supplies  from  Eu- 
rope, by  the  valor  of  the  military  orders,  and  by  the  distant 
or  domestic  avocations  of  their  great  enemy.  At  length,  on 
'  every  side,  the  sinking  state  was  encircled  and  pressed  by  a 
hostile  line :  and  the  truce  was  violated  by  the  Franks,  whose 
existence  it  protected.    A  soldier  of  fortune,  Reginald  of  Oha- 

"  BofaadiD,  p.  129, 180. 

**  For  the  Latia  kjiagdom  of  Jerusalem,  see  William  of  Tyre,  froa 
tbe  ixth  to  the  xxiid  book.  Jacob  a  Vitriaco,  Hiet  Hierosolem.  L  i, 
■ad  Sanutus.  S<^reta  Fidelinm  Gruds,  L  UL  p.  vL  vil  viiL  ix. 
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tSkfa^  hiid  sdiBBd  a  fortress  <m  ike  ddgpe  ci  the  desert,  ftooi 
whence  be  pfllilged  the  carava&s,  itettked  Mahoibet,  aa<| 
threatened  the  cities  of  MeCba  aad  Medina.  Sahulin  eon- 
descended  to  oomplain ;  rejoiced  in  the  denial  of  juslioe,  and 
at  the  head  of  fotirsoore  thousand  horse  and  foot  inraded  the 
Holj  Land.  The  choice  of  Hberias  for  his  §nt  siege  waft 
suggested  by  the  count  of  Tripoli,  to  whom  it  belonged ;  and 
the  khig  of  Jerasalenr  was  peiSsuadod  to  drain  his  ganison, 
and  to  arm  his  p60|d%  for  the  retief  of  that  important  {^aee.** 
By  the  advice  of  the  perfidious  Raymond,  the  Ohristiaai  were 
betrAyed  into  it  camp  destitute  of  water:  he  ded  on  the  first 
onset,  with  the  curses  of  both  nations :  **  Lusigtem  was  oyer^ 
thrown,  with  the  loss  of  thirty  thousand  men ;  and  the  wood 
of  the  true  cross  (a  dire  misfortune  1)  was  left  in  the  power  of 
the  iafidels.*  The  royal  eaptive  was  conducted  to  the  i&at 
of  Saladin ;  and  a»  he  fisiinted  with  thirst  aad  terrof,  the  gen- 
^rous  vidtor  presented  him  with  a  cup  of  sherbet^  cooled  in 

^  Teafpiarii  ut  apes  bombabiiirl  et  HodpStalarfi  ut  reMi  strid^bant, 
et  bafTo^es  se  iexitia  offBrebaat,  et  Tureopoh  (the  Christian  ^^  troop) 
S^aaet  ipel  in  ignem.  i^fidebaot,  (li^rahaDi  de  Ezpugnatiooe  KudsiUdl. 
y*  is,  apud  Scnultens ;)  a  spediiien  of  Arabian  eloci^uence,  somewhat 
differettf  from  the  sMer  of  ienophon ! 

••  The  Lattfifl  affif m,  the  Arabians  inshioate,  the  trea«oH  of  Ray- 
fosie^;  but  had  he  t^llf  eknbraoed  their  religion^  he  would  hare  been 
a  ■aiafand  a  herd  in  M  ejes  of  the  UHer. 


^  !EUlvnioiMi^8  iiSvice  wottU  have  preveiAtid  &e'  abandoniiMM  of  a  secorif 
eaam  maadmg  with  water  near  Seppboria.  The  rash  and  hnpt^nt  vakir 
of  rae  master,  of  the  order  of  Knigfata  Templar8»  which  had  before  ei- 
posed  tbe  Chtistians  to  a  fkial  defeat  at  the  bitook  Kishon,  fbreed  tbe 
feeble  ^mg  xa  wuaA  the  determinitioik  of  a  cooAdl  of  war,  and  advance 
Id  a  camp:  in  an  endoaed  vallev  among  the  moimtaina)  near  Hittin,  with* 
oat  water,  Raymond  did  not  fly  t|  The  battle  was  irretrievably  lost,  and 
dien  the  Saracens  seem  to  have  opened  thehr  ranks  to  allow  him  free  pas- 
sage. The  charge  of  saggesting  toe  siege  of  Tiberias  appears  nngronnded* 
Raymond,  no  doubt,  played  a  double  ^art:  he  was  a  man  of  st«mg  sa- 
gacity, who  foresaw  the  desperate  nature  of  the  contest  with  Saladin, 
endeavored  by  e^^erj;  means  to  maintain  tbe  treaty,  and,  thOa^h  he  joined 
boCh  hh  arms?  and  hia  stiU  none  valuable  coandels  to  the  Christian  army, 
yet  kept  op  a  kind'  of  amicable  correspondence  with  the  ttahometaaa. 
See  WillKn.  Voh  fit,  part  ti.  p.  »76,  et  aeq.  Michaod,  vol  a.  i^.  878,  et  eeq. 
ML  Miehaud  ia  stiU  merer  friend^  than  WiOten  to  the  menoMiiy  of  GoanH 
Raymond,  who  died  suddenly,  shortly  after  the  battle  of  fiittin.  He 
qnotes  a  Tester  written  in  the  name  of  Saladin  by  the  caliph  Alfdel,  to 
show  ,thaC  Raymond  waa„  considered  by  the  Mahometans  their  most  dan- 
gerous and  detested  eneniy.  "Ko  person  of  distinction  among  the 
Christians  escaped,  except  tbe  count,  (of  Tripoli,)  whom  God  corse.  (Sod 
made  him  die  shortly  aflena'ards.  and  sent  him  from  tl^e  kingdom  of  death 
•o  heU."— M 

''OL.  VT. — B 
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Miow,  without  suffering  his  companion,  Reginald  of  ChatilloD, 
to  partake  of  this  pledge  of  hospitality  and  pardon.  ^  ^Hie 
person  and  dignity  of  a  king,"  said  the  sultan,  ^  are  sacred , 
but  this  impious  robber  must  instantly  acknowledge  the 
ptophet,  whom  he  has  blasphemed,  or  meet  the  death  which 
he  has  so  often  deserved."  On  the  proud  or  consdentioua 
refusal  of  the  Christian  warrior,  Saladin  struck  him  on  the 
head  with  his  diiieter,  and  Reginald  was  despatched  by  the 
guards.*^  The  trembling  Lusignan  was  sent  to  Damascus,  to 
an  honorable  prison,  and  speedy  ransom ;  but  the  victory  was 
stmned  by  the  execution  of  two  hundred  and  thirty  knights  of 
the  hospital,  the  intrepid  champions  and  martyrs  of  their  faith. 
The  kingdom  was  left  without  a  head ;  and  o£  the  two  grand 
masters  of  the  military  orders,  the  one  was  slain  and  the  othet 
was  a  prisoner.  From  all  the  cities,  both  of  the  sea-coast'  and 
the  inland  country,  the  garrisons  had  been  drawn  away  for 
this  fatal  field :  Tyre  and  Tripoli  alone  could  escape  the  rapid 
inroad  of  Saladin ;  and  three  months  after  the  battle  of  Ti- 
berias, he  appeared,  in  arms  before  the  gates  of  Jerusalem.*- 

He  might  expect  that  the  siege  of  a  dty  so  venerable  on 
earth  and  in  heaven,  so  interestang  to  Europe  and  Asia,  would 
rekindle  the  last  sparks  of  enthusiasnl ;  and  that,  of  sixty 
thousand  Christians,  every  man  would  be  a  soldier,  and  every 
%Dldier  a  candidate  for  martyrdom.  But  Queen  Sybilla  trem* 
bled  for  herself  and  her  ca]5tive  husband;  and  the  barons  and 
Voughts,  who  had  escaped  from  the  sword  and  chains  of  the 
Turks,  dis{^yed  the  same  factious  and  selfish  spirit  in  the 
public  ruin.  The  most  numerous  portion  of  the  inhabitants 
was  composed  of  the  Greek  and  Oriental  Christians,  whom 
experience  had  taught  to  prefer  the  Mahometan  before  the 
Latin  yoke ;  **  and  the  holy  sepulchre  attracted  a  base  and 
needy  crowdr  without  arms  or  courage,  who  subsisted  only 

'^  Benaud,  Begmald,  or  Arnold  de  Chatillon,  is  celebrated  by  the 
Latins  in  his  life  and  dea^J^ ;  but  the  circumstances  of  the  latter  are 
more  distinctly  related  by  Bohadin  and  Abulfeda;  and  Joinville 
(Hist  de  St.  Louis,  p.  '70)  alludes  to  the  practice  of  Saladin,  of  never 
putting  to  death  a  prisoner  who  had  tasted  his  bread  and  salt  Some 
of  the  companions  of'  Arnold  had  heen  slaughtered,  and  ahnoet  sacri- 
ficed, in  a  yalley  of  Mecca,  ubi  sacrifida  mactantnr,  (Abulfeda,  p 

"  Veriot,  who  well  describes  the  loss  of  the  kbgdom  and  city, 
(Hist  des  Chevaliers  de  Malthe,  torn.  i.  1.  ii.  p.  226 — 278,)  inserts  twc 
Qridnal  epistles  of  a  Knight  Templar. 

**  Renaudot,  H^'st  Patriarch.  Alex.  p.  645. 
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on  th<3  charity  of  the  pilgrims.  Soma  feeUe  aiMi  haBty  eiKnttf 
were  made  for  the  defence  of  Jerusalem:  but  in  the  space 
of  fontteen  days,  a  Tictoridns  army  drove  back  the  sallies  of 
the  besieged,  planted  their  endnes,  <^ned  the  wall  to  the 
breadth  of  fifteen  cubits,  apphed  ^eir  scaling-ladders,  and 
erected  on  tiie  breach  twelve  banners  of  the  prophet  and  the 
Buitan.  It  was  in  vain  that  a  barefoot  procession  of  the  queen, 
the  women,  and  the  monks,  iniplored  the  Son  of  God  to  save 
his  tomb  and  his  inheritance  from  impious  violation.  Their 
sole  liope  was  in  the  mercy  of  the  conqueror,  and  to  their  first 
supjfJiant  deputatbn  that  mercy  was  sternly  denied.  ''  He 
had  sworn  to  avenge  the  patience  and  long-sixffering  of  the 
Moslems;  the  hour  of  forgiveness  was  elapsed,  and  the  mo> 
Blent  was  now  arrived  to  expiate,  in  Uood,  the  innocent  blood 
which  had  been  spilt  by  Godfrey  and  the  first  crusad^«.* 
But  a  desperate  and  successful  struggle  of  the  Franks  admon- 
ished the  sultan  that  his  triumph  was  not  y«t  secure;  he 
listened  with  reverence  to  a  solemn  adjuration  in  the  name  of 
the  common  Father  of  mankind;  and  a  sentiment  of  human 
i^mpathy  mollified  the  rigor  of  fanaticism  and  conquest  Her 
consented  to  accept  the  city,  and  to  spare  the  inhal^itants.  The 
Greek  and  Oriental  Ohristians  were  permitted  to  live  under 
his  dominion,  but  it  was  stipulal^d,  uiat  in  forty  days  all  the 
Franks  and  Latins  should  evacuate  Jerusalem,  and  bo  safely 
conducted  to  the  seaports  of  Syria  and  l^pt ;  that  ten  pieces 
of  gold  'should  be  paid  for  each  man;  five  for  each  woman, 
and  one  for  every  child ;  and  that  those  who  were  unable  to 
purchase  their  'freedom  should  be  detained  in  perpetual 
slavery.  Of  some  writers  it  is  a  favorite  and  invidious  theme 
to  compare  the  humanity  of  Saladin  with  the  massacre  of  the 
first  crusade.  The  difference  would  be  merely  personal; 
but  we  should  not  forget  that  the  Christians  had  -offered  to 
capitulate,  and  that  the  Malioifietans  of  Jerusalem  sustained 
the  last  extremit)^  of  an  assault  and  storm.  Justice  id' indeed 
due  to  the  fidelity  with  which  the  Turkish  conqueror  fulfilled 
the  conditions  of  the  treaty;  and  he  may  be-  deservedly 
pfraiied  -for  the  glance  of  pity  which  he  cast  on  the  misery  of 
the  vanquished.  Instead  of  a  rigorous  exaction  of  his' debt; 
he  accepted  a  sum  of  thirty  thousand  byzants,  for  the  ransom 
of  seven  thousand  poor;  two  or  three  thousand  more  were 
dismissed  by  his  gratuitous  clemency ;  and  the  number  ol 
slaves  was  reduced  to  eleven  or  fourteen  thousand  persons 
In  this  interview  with  the  queen,  his  words,  and  even  his  tears 
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tugsestod.ihe  kmdeflt  coosohtiopa ;  hm  libeeal  alms  weve  di** 
iribttted  among  Uioae  vha  bad  beoii  made  orphans  pr  widowt 
by  the  fortime  of  var ;  and  while,  ihe  knighta  ci  the  hospital 
were  VI  arms  against  Ium»  he  allowed  th^  snore  pioua  breth* 
len  to  epiitiniie^  during  the  term  of  a  year,  ti^e  care  and 
»erv]oe  of  the  side  In  thae  acts  of  mercy  ik^  yirpate  of 
Saladia  deserves  oitr  admiraiioii  and  love;  he  wasaboyethe 
neeessify.  of  dissimiilatiottf  a&d  hk  st^m  foaaticism  would 
bave  prompted  him  to  dissemble^  ratiier  than  \o  affect^  this 
pro&oe  compasiiion  for  the  eoemiea  of  the  Koran«  After 
JemsalQm  had  bee»  dePivered  fipom  ihe  ppesenoe  of  the  ftrasK 
g«flB,  the  snltftt  naade  bia  triumphal  entry,  bis  bamiera  waving 
lA  the  windy  and  to  the  harmony  of  martial  nuisie*  The  great 
mosqu9  of  Omar,  whi<&  bud  beei»  cony^rted  into  a  churchy 
was  again  consecrated  to  one  Qod  and  hia  prophet  Mahomet ; 
the  waUa  and  paTement  w«%  purified  mik  roae- watery  and 
a  pulpiti  the  labor  of  Noureddin,  was  erected  m  the  sanctuary* 
But  when  the  golden  eroas^  that  ^ttjpred  ou  the  dome  was 
cast  down,  and  dragged  throi^b  t^  stteeta,  the  Ghristiai^  of 
eTcry  j|eei  uttered  a  lamentabfe  groan^  wl^ch  wai^  aii9«^^ 
by  the  joyful  shouts  of  the  Moslems.  In  ibur  ivory  c^iests  the 
patriarch  had  .collected  the  crosses,  the  images,  {be  yases^ 
and  the  refics  of  the  holy  plaoe;  they  were  seised  by  the 
conqueror,  who  was  desirous  of  presenting  the  catipU  with 
the  trophies  of  Christian  Holairj,  Be  was  persuaded^  bow- 
eve^,  ta  intrust  them  tq  tberpiUariar^  and  prince  of  An^och ; 
and  the  pious  pledge  waa  redeemed  by  Bichard  of  England, 
at  the  expense  qf  fi%-two  thousand  byzants  of  gold.*^ 

The  natiosA  might  fear  ^nd  hope  the  immediate  and  final 
ezpulsioi^  of  tl^  Latins  from^  Syria;  which  was  yet  delayed 
above  a  century  efter  the  death  of  Saladin*'^  In  the  career 
of  victoKy^  be  was  fint  checked  by  the  re^tanee  of  Tyre; 
the  troops  md  giMrri^ons,  which  had.  cafHtulated,  were  impru- 
dently conducted  tp  the  same  port :  their  nttmbera  were  ade- 
quate to  the  defence  of  the  place ;  and  the  arrival  of  Ooprad 

*^  For  the  eomcpmt  of  JeviMalen],  B^hadio  (p:  e'Z-^^fi)  and  Ahak* 
feda  (p.  4Pt-^>  sre  our  MwWm  witneeaea.  Of  Uie  CSiriatwii*  Bernard 
Thesaurarim  (a  151 — 167)  is  the  moat  copious  and  aatbEntic;  see 
likewise  Matthew  Paris,  (p.  120 — 124.) 

*'  The  sieges  of  Tyre  and  Acre  are  most  copionsfy  described  fay 
Eernard  ThesaEorarias,  (de  Acquisitione  Terras  Sanct®,  c  1S7 — ^179,) 
the  antlior  of  the  Hiatoria  Hierosolvmitaaa,  (p.  1160-*!  172,  in  Bob- 
faruos,)  Abulfeda,  (p.  4a— 50J  and  fiohadin,  (p.  75—179.) 
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of  Mbntferrat  inspired  the  diaorderij  crowd  with  coofidenoi 
tadnoion.  His  £sither,  a  venerable  pilgrim,  had  been  mi|d« 
prisoner  in  the  battle  of  Tiberias ;  bnt  that  disaster  was  «n* 
known  in  Italy  and  Gre«e,  when  the  son  was  ntged  hj  nm- 
bitioa  and  jpietj  to  TisiPthe  lAberitaiice  of  his  ro^^  nephew, 
the  infimt  Bddwin.  The  view  of  the  Turidsh  banners  warned 
him  from  ^hostile  eosst  of  Isffk*  send  Oonrad  was  nnan}* 
Bioiislj  hailed  as  the  prinee  and  diampion  of  TyTe,  whic^ 
wflis'  adready  besieged  by  the  conqueror  of  Jerusalem.  The 
firmness  oi  his  ze^,  and  perhaps  his  knowledge  of  a  geneiv 
oos  foe,  enaUed  him  to  brave  the  threats  of  the  sultan,  and  to 
declare,' that  dicold  his  aged  paitettt  be  expteed  belbre  the 
walls,  be  himsetf  wonld  discfamge  the  firrt  arrow,  and  glory 
in  his  descent  itom  a  Ohristian  martyr:**  The  l^ptitfi  fleet 
was  lUlowed  to  enter  the  hsrbor  oi  Tyre;  bnt  the  diain  was 
suddmily  drawn,  and  five  galleys  w«re  either  sunk  or  taken: 
a  thousand  Turks  were  slain  in  a  sally;  and  Saladin,  after 
burning  his  engines,  oondnded  a  glorious  campaign  by  a  dia- 
gracefoi  retreat  to  Damtecus.  He  was  soon  assailed  by  a 
more  i>rmidable  tempest  The  pstthe^  narratiyeB,  and  even 
the  pictures,  that  reinesented  in  lively  colon  the  servitude 
and  pro&nation  of  Jerusalem,  awakened  the  torpid  sensiHlity 
of  Eiurope :  th«  emperor  Frederio  BaHbarossa,  and  the  kings 
of  France  and  England,  assumed  the  cross;  and  the  taidy 
magnitude  of  their  armaments  was  anticipated  by  the  mari- 
time states  of  the  Ifediterranean  and  the  Ooean.  TheskilM 
and  provident  Italians  fimt  embarked  in  the  ships  of  Genoa, 
Fisa,  and  Venice.  They  wen^  speedily  iblkywed  by  the  most 
eager  pilgrims  of  France,  NimBan^^  and  the  Western  Isles. 
1&  powerful  succor  X>f  FkndeiB,  rase,  and  Denmark,  filled 
near  a  hundred  Teasels:  and  the  Northern  warriors  were 
distinguished  in  the  field  by  a  lofty  stature  and  a  ponderous 
battle-axe/'  Their  increasing  multitudes  could  no  longer  be 
confined  within  the  walls  of  Tyre,  or  remain  obedient  to  the 
voice  of  Conrad.  They  pitied  the  ndisfortunes,  and  revered 
the  dignity,  of  Lusignan,  who  was  released  from  prison,  per- 

**  I  hove  tuSlawed  a  moderate  ancl  probable  representation  of  Ae 
^ust;  .by  Yertot,  who  adopta  witbont  reluctance  a  romaatio  taks  tbf 
old  marquia  ia  actually  exjposed  to  the  darts  of  the  besieged. 

*'  Korthmanni  et  Gothi,  et  csteri  populi  insularum  qua  inter  ood- 
dentem  et  septentrionem  sitss  sunt,  gentes  bellioosa,  eorporis  proceri, 
mdrtiB  intrepidsB,  bipeulnbus  arma/ jb,  navibns  rottmdis,  ques  Tsnadiiv 
dicmitur,  advectse. 
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haps,  to  divide  the  army  of  the  Franks.  He  proposed  tha 
recovery  of  Ptolemais,  or  Acre,  thirty-  miles  to  the  soaUi  of 
Tyre ;  and  the  place  was  first  invested  by  two  thousand  horse 
and  thirty  thousand  foot  under  his  nominal  command.  I  shall 
not  expatiate  on  the  story  of  this  memorable  siege ;  which 
lasted  near  two  years^  and  consumed,  in  a  narrow  space;  the 
forces  of  Europe  and  Asia.  Never  did  the  flame  of  enthu- 
iiasm  bum  with  fiercer  and  more  destructive  rage;  nor  could 
the  true  believers,  a  common  appellation,  who  consecrated 
their  own  martyrs,  refuse  9ome  applause  to  the  mistaken  zeal 
and  courage  of  their  adversaries.  At  the  sound  of  the  holy 
trumpet,  the  Moslems  of  Egypt,  Syria,  Arabia,  and .  the  Ori- 
ental provinces,  assembled  under  the  servant  of  the  prophet :  '* 
his  camp  was  pitched  and  removed  within  a  few  miles  of 
Acre ;  and  he  labored,  night  and  day,  for  the  relief  of  his 
brethren  and  the  annoyance  of  the  Franks.  Nine  batties, 
not  unworthy  of  the  name,  were  fought  in  the  neighborhood 
of  Mount  Carmel,  with  such  vicissitude  of  fortune,  tiiat  in  one 
attack,  the  sultan  forced  his  way  into  the  dty ;  that  in  one 
sally,  the  Christians  penetrated  to  the  royal'  tent  By  the 
means  of  divers  and  pigeons,  a  regular  correspondence  was 
maintained  with  the  besieged ;  and,  as  often  as  the  sea  was 
left  open,  the  exhausted  garrison  was  withdrawn,  and  a  fresh 
supply  was  poured  into  the  |4aoe.  The  Latin  camp  was 
thinned  by  famine,  the  sword  and  the  climate;  but  the  tents 
of  the  dead  were  replenished  with  new  pilgrims,  who  exag* 
gerated  the  strength  and  speed  of  their  i^proadiing  country- 
men. The  vulgar  was  astonished  by  the. report,  that  the 
pope  himself  with  an  innumerable  crusade,  was  advanced  as 
rar  as  Constantinople.  The  march  of  the  emperor  filled  the 
East  with  more  serious  alarms :  the  obstacles  wh|ph  he  en* 
countered  in  Asia,  and  perhaps  in  Greece,  were  raised  by  the 
policy  of  Saladin :  his  joy  on  the  death  of  Barbarossa  was 
measured  by  his  esteem  ;  and  the  Christians  were  rather  dis* 
mayed  than  encouraged  at  the  sight  of  the  duke  of  Swabia 
and  his  way-worn  reninant  of  five .  thousand  Germans.  At 
length,  in  the  spring  of  the  second  year,  the  royal  fleets  of 
France  and  England  cast  anchor  in  the  Bay  of  Acre,  and  the 
%iege  was  more  vigorously  prosecuted  by  the  youthful  emnla- 

**  The  historian  of  Jerusalem  (p.  1108)  adds  the  nations  of  the  East 
the  Tigris  to  India,  and  the  swarthy  tribes  of  Moors  and  Getif 
BO  that  Asia  and  Africa  fought  against  Europe. 
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tkm  of  the  two  kiags,  Philip  AuguBtos  and  Richard  Planta^e* 
net  After  every  resouvee  had  been  tried,  and  every  hope  wak 
ezhansted,  the  defenders  of  Aere  submitted  to  their  fiite ;  a  ca- 
pitolation.waa  granted,  but  their  hves  and  liberties  were  taxed 
at  the  hard  conditions  of  a  ransom  of  two  hundred  thousand 
pieoes.of  gdd,  the  deliverance  of  one  hundred  nobles,  and  fif* 
teen  hundred  inferior  captives,  and  the  restoration  of  the  wood 
of  the  holy  cross.  Some  doubts  <  in  the  agreement,  and  some 
delay  in  the  execution,  rekindled  ihe  fury  of  the  Franks,  and 
three. thousand  Moslems,  almost  in  the  sultan's  view,  were  be- 
headed by  the  command  of  the  sanguinary  Richard/*  By  the 
conquest  of  Acre,  the  Latin  powers  acquired  a  strong  town  and 
a'oonvement  harbcnr ;  but  the  advantage  was  most  dearly  pur- 
chased. The  minister  and  historian  of  Saladin  computes,  from 
the  report  of  the  enemy,  that  thdr  numbers,  at  different  pe- 
riods; amounted  to  five  or  six  hundnd  thousand ;  that  more 
than  one  hundred  thousand  Christians  were  slain ;  that  a  fiir 
greater  number  was  lost  by  disease  or  shipwredc ;  and  that  a 
small  portion  of  this  mighty  host  could  return  in  safety  to  their 
niatlve  countries.**  : 

Philip  Augustus,  and  Richard  the  First,  are  the  only  kings 
of  Fiance  and  England  who  have  fought  under  the  same 
banners;  but  the  holy  service  in  which  they  were  enlisted 
was. incessantly  disturbed  by  their  national  jealousy;  and  the 
two  factions,  which  they  protected  in  Palestine,  were  more 
averse  to  each  other  than  to  the  common  enemy.  In  the 
eyes  of  the  Orientals,  the  French  monarch  was  superior  in 
dignity  and  power ;  and,  in  the  emperor's  absence,  the  Latins 
revered  him  as  their  temporal  chie£'^    His  exploits  were  not 

'*  Bohadin,  p.  180 ;  and  this  massacre  is  neither  denied  nor  blamed 
by  the  Christian  historians.  Alacriter  jussa  oomplentes,  (the  English 
Mddiers,)  says'  Galfiridns  &  Vinesanf,  (1.  iv.  &  4,  p.  846,)  who  fixes  at 
2700  the  number  of  yictims ;  who  are  multiplied  to  6000  by  Roger 
Hoveden,  (p  697,  698.)  The  humanity  or  avarice  of  Philip  Augustus 
was  persuaded  to  ransom  his  prisoners,  (Jacob  d  Yitriaco,  L  L  c.  98,  p. 
1122.V  ' 

^*  Bohadin,  p  14.  He  quotes  the  judgment  of  Balianus,  and  the 
prince  of  Sidon,  and  adds,  ex  illo  mundo  quasi  hominum  paucissimi  re- 
dierunt  Among  the  Christians  who  died  before  St  John  d'Acre,  I  find 
the  English  names  of  De  Ferrers  earl  of  Derby,  (Dugdale,  Baronage, 
part  L  |.  260,)  Mowbray,  (idem,  p.  124,)  De  Ms^devil,  De  Fiennes,  St 
John,  ocrope.  Bigot,  Talbot,  Ac, 

VI  Magnus  hie  apud  eos,  interque  reges  eorum  turn  virtute  tain 
nu^iestate  eminens  ....  summus  rcrum  arbiter,  (Bohadin,  p.   169.) 
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adeqnatid  to  his  fbmA,  Philip  ww  hravB,  but  the  stAtMiBwi 
predoD^ioated  in  his  charaotor;.  he  was  soon  weaij  ef  sa»- 
nficing  his  health  and  interest  oil  a  beureB  coast:  tbe  twaum^ 
der  01  Acre  became  the  signal  of  his  departiiiB;  nor. could 
he  justify  this  unpopnlar  daeertion,  hj  laMriag  the  duke  of 
Burgundy  with  fire  hundred  knights  and  lea  thonsaiid  foot, 
fi>r  the  service  (d  the  Holy  Land.  The  king  of  Eoglaipd, 
though  inferior  in  dignity,  surpassed  his  rival  in  wealUi  and 
military  lenown;*'  ai^  if  henHsm  be  confined  to  brutal  aiid 
ferodoos  valor,  Bidiard  Plahtagenet  will  stand  high  amoBg 
the  heroes  of  the  age.  The  memory  of  Oceur  de  Lian^  4^ 
the  lioik-he^tod  prince,  was  long  dear  and  glorious  to  his 
English  subjects;  and,  at  tha  distance  of  sixty  years,  it  was 
oelebrated  in  proverbial  sayings  by  the  grandsons  of  the 
Turks  and  Saracens,  against  whom  he  had  fought  t  his^  tre- 
mendous name  was  empk>y6d  by  the  Syrian  mothers  to  si* 
lence  their  in&nts ;  and  if  a  horse  suddenly  starisd  from  the 
way,  his  rider  was  wont  to  exclaim,  "  Dost  thou  think  King 
Richard  is  in  that  bush  V  ^*  His.  cruelty  to  Uie  Mahometans 
was  the  effect  of  temper  and  zeal ;  but  I  cannot  believe  that 
a  soldii^,  so  free  and  fearless  in  the  use  of  his  lance,  would 
have  descended  to  whet  a  dagger  Against  his  valiant  beotiier 
Conrad  of  Montferrat,  who  wias  sknn  at  Tyre  by  some  aeevst 
assassins.^^    After  the  surrender  of  Acre,  and  the  departure 


He  does  not  seem  to  have  known  the  names  either  of  I^ip  <n 
Richard. 

^'  Rex  Aaglife,  praestrenuos  .  .  .  •  ^'^  Gallonun  miner  apod  eos 
censebatcff  ratione  regni  atque  dignitatisj  aed  torn  divitiis  florentior, 
turn  bellicfi  yirtuie  multo  erat  celebrior,  (cohadin,  p  161.^  A  stranffer 
might'  admire  those  riches ;  the  national  historians  will  teU  with  wnat 
lawless  and  wasteful  oppression  they  were  coUected' 

"  JoinviUe,  p.  17.    Ouidsfl-ta  que  oe  soit  le  rm  Riohart  ? 

"**  Tet  be  was  gtult^  in  the  opinion  of  the  Moslems,  who  attest  the 
oonfassioD  of  the  aasassinf  ,  that  they  were  sent  by  the  king  of  Eoffhuid, 
(Rohadin,  p.  325 ;)  and  his  only  defence  is  an  alsurd  sod  palpabfo  fop- 
gory,  (Hist  de  TAcadSmie  des  Inscriptions,  torn.  zv.  p.'  15fi-^lS8,)  a 
pretended  letter  from  the  prince  of  the  assassins,  the  Sheich,  or  old 
man  of  the  nukmtaln,  who  justified  Richard,  by  assuming  to  himself 
the  gmlt  or  merit  of  the  murder.* 


^  Von  Hammer  (Geschichte  der  A^sassinen,  p.  dOSj  sfuns  «p  agaiiifi 
Richard,  Wilken  (vol.  iv.  ^.485)  asBtron||]y  for  acquittal  Michao4 
(▼oL  ii.  p.  4^0)  deliyeni  no  de<nded  opinion.  This  crime  was  also  attrihuted 
to  BalacEa,  who  is  said,  by  an  Oriental  aathority,  (the  oontinaator  of  Ta- 
tei)  to  hare  employed  the  assassiiis  to  amrdor  both  Ckmrad  and  Aii  .han|, 
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of  Pliilip,  the  king  of  Ekiglanld  ied  the  crtuaden  to  tk  i^ 
ooveiy  of  the  %e$rcioau^ ;  affid  the  oties  of  Caasarea  and  Jaffa 
were  added  to  the  fiagcneoto  of  the  hxrtgiom  of  Lurignan 
A  maieh  of  one  hundred  miles  from  Acre  to  Aficalon  was  a 
great  and  perfietnal  battle  of  eleven  dajs.  in  the  disordei 
Zi  hia  troops^  Saladm  Mmai&ed  on  the  field  wi&  seventeen 
goardsy  without  lowering  his  standard,  or  8ns|)ending  the 
sound  of  Ins  brasen  kettle-drum:  he  again  FaHied  and  re- 
newed the  chaage;  and  his  preachers  or  heralds  called  aloud 
on  the  unitarianiy  manfully  to  stand  up  against  the  Ohnstian 
idolaters.  But  tibe  progress  of  these  idolaters  was  irresisti- 
ble; and  it  was  only^  demolishing  the  walls  and  buildings 
of  Ase^n,  that  the  sultan  could  pievent  thcim?  from  ooeupj* 
ing  an  important  ft^tress  on  the  ocmfines  of  E^ypt.  Dunng 
a  severe  wintor,  the  armies  slept;  but  in  the  spring,  the 
Franks  advanced  within  a  day's  march  of  Jerusalem,  under 
the  leading  standard  of  the  English  king;  and  his  active 
spirit  intercepted  a  convoy,  or  caravan,  of  seven  thousand 
camels.  Saladin**  had  filed  his  station  in  the  Mj  city ;  but 
the  eiiy  wlo  struck  with  consternation  and  duMsord :  he 
fasted;  he  prayed;  he  preached;  he  offered  to  share  the 
dangef$  of  die  si^;  but  his  liamalukes,  who  remembered 
the  frite  of  th^r  compamena  at  Acre,  pieased  the  sultan  with 
loyal  or  seditioua.daniors,  to  ranrve  hif  person  and  their 
coun^e  for  the  future  defence  of  the  religion  and  empire.^ 
The  Mosfems  were  delivered  by  the  sudden,  or,  as  they 
deemed,  Hie  miraculous,  retreat  of  the  Christians  f  and  the 


^*  See  the  distress  and  pious  firmness  of  Saladio,  as  they  are  de> 
scribed  by  Bobadin,  (p.  7 — 9,  285 — 237,)  who  himself  baraagu^d  the 
defenders  of  Jerusalem ;  their  fears  were,  not  unknown  to  the  enemy, 
(Jacob:  k  Vitriaco,  Lie.  100,  p.  1128.    Vinisauf,  L  v.  c.  60,  j).  899.) 

^*  Tet  unless  the  sultan,  or  an  Ayoubite  prince,  remained  in  Jerusa- 
lem, nee  Curdi  Turcis,  nee  Turci  essent  obtemperaturi  Curdis^  (Bohadiu. 
p.  286.)    He  draws  aside  a  comer  of  the  political  curtain.^ 

*^  Bobadin,  (p.  237,)  and  even  Jeffrey  de  Vinisauf,  (L  vi  c.  1 — 8,  p 
408 — 109,)  ascribe  ^e  retreat  to  Richard  himself;  and  Jacobus  a  Vii 
iiaet>  observes,  that  in  his  imfiatience  to  depart,  in  alteram  virom  mutA 
.  tus  est^  fp.  1123.y  Yet  Joinville,  a  French  Imigbt,  accuses  the  envy  of 
fiu^h  auke  of  Burgundy,  (p.  116,)  without  supposing,  like  Matthew 
Paris,  tliat  he  was  bribed  by  Saladin. 

It  if  a  Dielancholy  admiadon,  but  it  most  be  aekwywladged*  that  saefa  an  set 
woaia  be  leas  incoBBfeteat  with  the  character  of  the  Christian  thui  cf  tfan 
etan  king.—M. 
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Ifuirels  of  Richard  were  blasted  by  the  prudence,  or  envy,  of 
his  companions.  The  hero,  ascending  a  hill,  and  veiling  his 
&ce,  exdaimed  with  an  indignant  Toioe,  ^  Those  who  are  un- 
willing to  rescue,  are  unworthy  to  view,  the  sepuldire  of 
Christ  r  After  his  return  to  Acre,  on  the  news  that  JbSbl  was 
surprised  by  the  sultan,  he  sailed  with  some  merchant  vessels, 
and  leaped  foremost .  on  the  beach :  the  castle  was  relieired 
by  his  presence;  and  sixty  thousand  Turks  and  Saracens 
fled  before  his  arms.  The  discovery  of  his  weakness,  pro- 
voked them  to  return  in  the  morning;  and  they  fotmd  him 
carelessly  encamped  before  the  gates  with  only  seventeen 
knights  lind  three  huBdrfsd  archers.  Without  counting  their 
numbers,  he  sustained  their  charge;  and  we  learn  from  the 
evidence  of  his  enemies,  that  the  lang  of  England,  grasping  his 
lance,  rode  furiously  along  their  front,  from :  the  right  to  the 
left  wing,  without  meeting  an  adversary  who  diwed  to  en-> 
counter  his  career.^*  Am  I  writing  the  history  of  Orlando  or 
Amadis  t    . 

During  these  hostilities,  a  languid  and  tedious  negotiation** 
between  the  Franks  and  Moslems  was  started,  and  coiitinu^d, 
and  broken,  and  again  resumed,  and  again  broken.  Some 
acts  of  royal  courtesy,  the  gift  of  snow  aod  fruit,  tiie  ex- 
change of  Norway  hawks  and  Arabian  horses,  softened  the 
asperity  of  religious  war :  from  .the  vicissitude  of  success,  the 
monarchs  might  learn  to  suspect  that  Heaven  was  neutral  in 
the  quarrel ;  nor,  after  the  trial  of  each  other,  could  either 
hope  for  a  decisive  victory.*®    The  health  both  of  Richard 

^*  The  expeditions  to  Ascalon,  Jenisalem,  and  Jaffa,  are  related  by 
Bohadin  (p.  184—249)  and  Abulfeda,  (p.  61,  62.)  The  author  of  the 
Itioeraiy,  or  the  monk  of  St.  Alban'B,  cannot  exaggerate  the  cadhi's 
account  of  the  prowess  of  Richard,  (Tinisauf,  L  vl  c  14 — 24,  p.  41 2 — 
421.  Hist  Major,  p.  187 — 143 ;)  and  on  the  whole  of  this  war  there  is 
a  marvellous  agreement  between  the  Christian  and  Mahometan  writes, 
who  mutually  praise  the  virtues  of  their  enemies. 

^'  See  the  progress  of  negotiation  and  hostility  in  Bohadin,  (p  20t 
— ^200,)  who  was  himself  an  actor  in  the  treaty.  Richard  declared  his 
intention  of  returning  with  new  armies  to  the  conquest  of  the  Holy 
Land;  and  Saladin  answered  the  menace  with  a  civil  compliment^ 
(Vinisauf,  L  vl  c.  28,  p.  423.)  .  :    .  • 

••^  The  most  copious  and  original  account  of  this  holy  w^r  is  Galfridi 
d  Vinisaufl  Itinerarium  Regis  Anglorum  Richardi  et  aliprum  in  Terram 
Ilierosoljmorum,  in  six  books,  published  in  the  iid  volume  of  Qale'a 
Bcriptores  Hist  Anglicans,  (p  247 — 429.)  Ro^r  Hoveden  and 
Matthew  Paris  afford  likewise  many  valuable  materials ;  and  the  for- 
mer doficribes,  with  accuracy,  the  discipline  and  navigation  of  tbi. 
English  flf^et 
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flmdSaladin  appeared  to  be  in  a  declining  stale;  and  tliey 
respectiyelj  suffered  the  ev^s  of  distant  and  domestic  war* 
fere:  Piantagenet  was  impalaent  to  panish  a  perfidious  rival 
who  had  invaded  Normandy  in  his  absence;  and  the  inde- 
fatigable sultan  was  subdirad  by  the  cries  of  the  people,  who 
was  the  victim,  and  of  the  soldiers,  who  were  the  instruihents, 
of  his  martial,  zeal.  The  first  demands  of  the  king  of  Eng* 
land  were  the  restitution  of  Jerusalem,  Pidestine,  and  the 
true  cross;  and  he  firmly  declared,  that  himself  and  his 
brother  pilgrims  would  end  their  lives  in  the  pious  labot, 
rather  than ;  r^um  to  Europe  with  ignominy  and  remorse. 
But  the  conscience  of  Saladin  refused,  without  some  weighty 
compensation,  to  restoie  the  idols,  or  promote  the  idolatry,  of 
the  Christians;  h^  asserted,  with  equal  firmness,  his  religious 
and  civil  claim  to  the  soverei^ty  of  Palestine ;  descanted* on 
the  importance  and  sanctity  of  Jerusalem;  and  rejected  all 
terms  of  the'  estabb'shment,  or  partiti<Ni  of  the  Latins.  The 
marriage  which  Richard  proposed,  of  his  sister  with  th^  sul- 
tan's ^ther,  was  defeated  by  tbe  (Hfiference  of  &ith;  the 
princess  abhorred  the  etnbraces  of  a  Turk ;  and  Adel,  of 
Saphadin,  would  not  easily  renounce  a  plursdity  of  wives. 
'A  personal  interview  was  declined  by  Saladin,  who  alleged 
their  mutual  ignorance  of  each  other's  -  language ;  and  the 
negotiation  was  mt^naged  with  much  art  and  delay  by  their 
interpreters  and.  envoys.  The  £nal  agreement  was  equally 
disapproved  by  the  zealots  of  both  parties,  by  the  Roman 
pontiff  and  the  caliph  of  Bagdad.  It  was  stipulated  that 
Jerusalem  and  the  holy  sepulchre  should  be  open,  without 
tribute  or  vexation,  to  the  pilgrimage  of  the  Latin  Christians ; 
that,  after  the  demolition  of  Ascalon,  they  should  inclusively 
possess  the  sea-coast  from  Jaffa  to  T^re;  that  the  count  of 
Tripoli  and  the  prince  of  Antioch  should  be  comprised  in 
the  truce ;  and  that,  during  three  years  and  three  months, 
all  hostilities  should  cease.  The  principal  chiefs  of  the  two 
armies  swore  to  the  observance  ot  the  treaty ;  but  the  mpn* 
archs  were  satisfied  with  giving  their  word  and  their  right 
hand ;  and  the  royal  majesty  was  excused  from  an  oath, 
which  alwavs  implies  some  suspidon  of  falsehood  and  dis- 
honor. Richard  embarked  for  Europe,  to  seek  a  long  cap- 
tivity and  a  premature  grave ;  and  the  space  of  a  few  months 
Qoncluded  the  life  and  glories  of  Saladin.  The  Orientals 
describe  his  edifying  death,  which  happened  at  Damascus; 
hat  tJbey  seem  ignorant  of  the  equal  distribution  of  his  alma 
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among  the  three  veligioiis,*^  or  of  the  display  of  b  shroud, 
instesd  of  a  staBdard^  to  admeniah  tha  East  of  tiie  instabflitj 
of  hmnan  greatnasa.  The  anity  of  empire  was  dnsolred  bv 
his  deatlr;  his  sons  were  oppressed  by  the  stronger  arm  oJT 
their  unde  Saphadin ;  the  hostile  interests  of  the  sultans  of 
Eigy^  Damascus,  and  Aleppo,*'  were  again  reviired ;  and 
the  Franks  or  Latins  stood,  and  breathed,  and  hop^,  in  theii 
fortresses  along  the  Sjrian  coast 

The  noUest  monument  of  a  conqueror's  fiime,  and  of  the 
terror  which  he  inspired,  is  the  Saladine  tenth,  a  general  tax. 
which  waa  impeaed  on  the  laitj,  and  even  the  clergj*,  of  the 
Latin  <diurch,  for  the  service  of  the  holy  war.  The  practice 
was  too  lucrative  to  expire  with  the  oosasion :  and  this  tribute 
became  the  foundation  of  all  the  tithes  and  tenths  on  ecclesi- 
asdcal  bwefices,  which  have  been  granted  by  the  Roman 
pontiA  to  Of^olic  sovereigns,  or  reserved  for  the  immediate 
use  of  the  apostolic  see.**  This  pecuniary  emohiment  must 
have  tended  to  increase  the  interest  of  the  popes  m  the  recov- 
eiy  of  Pdestine :  after  the  death  of  Saladin,  they  preached 
the  crusade,  by  their  epistles,  their  l^ates,  and  their  mission' 
aries;  ^d  the  accomplishment  of .  the  piovlB  work  might  have 
been  expected  from  the  seal  and  talents  of  Innocent  the 
Third.^  Under  that  young  and  ambitious  priest,  the  succes'- 
sore  of  St.  Peter  attained  the  full  meridian  of  their  greatness : 
and  in  «  reign  of  ^ghteen  years,  he  exerdsed  a  despotic 
command  over  the  emperors  and  kings,  whom  he  raised  and 
deposed ;  over  the  nations,  whom  an  interdict  of  months  or 
years  deprived,  for  the  offence  of  their  rulers,  of  the  exercise 
of  Ohristiaa  woiship.  In  the  council  t>(  the  Lateran  he  acted 
as  the  eoclesiastical,  almost  as  the  temporal,  sovereign  of  the 
East  and  West  It  was  at  the  feet  of  his  legate  that  John  of 
Ekigland  suirendered  his  crown ;  and  Innocent  may  boast  of 

•*  Even  Vertot  (torn.  I  p,  251)  adopts  the  foolish  uotion  of  the  iu 
dUferenoe  of  Saladin,  who  professed  the  Koran  with  his  last  breath. 

*'  See  the  SQCceaBioii  of  the  Ayonhites,  in  Abulpluiragius,  (Dynast 
1^  2^1,  da,)  and  the  tables  of  M.  De  Guigoes,  TArt  de  Verifier  les 
Dates,  and  the  Biblioth^gue  Orientale, 

**  Thomassin  (Discipline  de  TEglise,  torn,  iii  p.  811 — 874)  hat 
copiously  treated  of  the  origin,  abuses,  and  restrictions  of  these  ifKthi, 
A  theory  was  started,  but  not  pursued,  that  the^^  were  rightfuUy  duo 
to  the  pope,  a  tpnth  of  the  Leyite's  tenUi  to  the  lugh  pries^  (Sokm  on 
Tithes ;  see  his  Works,  vol  iii.  p,  it  p.  1083.) 

**  See  the  Gesta  Tnnoceotii  III.  in  Marat.  Script  Ber«  Ital.,  (tern,  ill 
o.  496—068.) 
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tbe  two  iDOdt  signal  triumphs  c^rer  sense  and  hunanilf,  tlw 
establishiiient  oi  treosubstantiatioii,  nod  the  origin  of  the  in- 
quisition. At  bis  voioe».  two  enwades^  die  fourth  and  the 
fifth,  were  undertaken;  but,  except  a  king  of  Hungarj,  the 
prinoas  of  the  second  cMnder  were  at  the  head  of  the  pilgrims: 
the  forces  were  inadequate  to  the  design ;  nor  did  the  effiscti 
eonrespond  with  the  liopes  and  wishee  of  the  po|>e  and  the 
pe<^le.  The  fourth  crusade  was  diverted  fiwm  Syna  to  Con. 
itantiiiople;  and  the  oonquest  of  the  Greek  or  Roman  empire 
by  the  Latins  will  form  the  proper  and  important  subjeet  of 
the  next  chapter.  In  the  fifdoi,**  two  hundred  thousand  Fraak& 
were  landed  at  the  eastern  mouth  of  the  Nile.  They  reason* 
ably  hoped  that  Palestine,  must  be  subdued  in  Egypti  the  seat 
and  storehouse  of  the  sultan;  and,  afleir  a  uege  of  sixteen 
monthsy^.the  Moslems  deplored  the  loss  of  Damietta.  But  the 
Christian  army  was  ruined  by  the  pride  and  iasQlence  of  the 
legate  Pelagius,  who»  in  the  pope's  name,  assumed  the  char^ 
acter  of  general :  the  sickly  Franks  were  enooospassed  by 
the  waters  of  the  Nile  and  ti^e  Oriental  forces ;  and  it  was  by 
the  eva^iation  of  Damietta  that  they  obtained  a  safe  retreat, 
some  concessions  for  the  pilgrims,  and  the  tardy  restitutmo 
of  the  doubtful  relic  of  the  true  cross.  The  Muremayin 
some  measure  be  ascribed  to  the  abuse  and  mulUplicatioa  of 
the  .crusades,  which  were  preached  at:  the  sanie  time  against 
the  Cagans  of  livonia,  the  Moors  of  Spain,  the  Albigeois  of 
France^  and  the  kings  of  Sidly  of  the  Imperial  &mily«^  In 
these  meritorious  services,  the  volunteers  might  acquire  at 
home  the  same  spiritual  indulgence,  and  a  larger  measure  of 
temporal  rewaards;  and  even  the  popes,  in  their  leal  against 
a  domestic  enemy,  were  sometimes. tamptad  to  forget  the  dis- 
tress of  their  Syrian  brethren*  Fiom  the  last  age  of  the  cru* 
sadea  they  derived  the  ocoattonal  command  of  an  army  and 

**  See  the  yth  crusade^  and  the  riege  of  Damietta,  in  Jacobus  ^ 
Vitriaco,  (L  iil  p.  1126 — 1149,  in  the  Gesta  Dei  of  Bongarsius,)  an 
eye-witnesa,  Bernard  llieaaiirarius,  (in  Script.  Moratori,  torn.  vii.  a 
826 — 84S,  c.  190-^207,)  a  oontemporary,  and  Sanntos,  (Secreta  Fidd 
Oracis,  L  iil  p.  xi.  c.  4—9,)  a  diligent  oompiler ;  and  of  the  Arabians 
Abnli^iaragios,  (Dynasi  p.  294,)  and  the  Eztraets  at  the  end  of 
Joimme,  (^  588,  fM,  640,  647,  <ba) 

**  To  those  who  took  the  cross  agamst  Mainfroy,  the  pope  (A.  D 
1255)  granted  pleniBsimam  peccatorum  remissionem.  Iidolea  min^ 
hantnr  qndd  tantum  eis  promitteret  pro  sangnine  Ghristiaconmi 
aSfiandendo  <][nantum  pro  crtiore  infidelimn  ali^uando,  (Matthew  Puis 
pk  785.)     A  nigh  flight  for  the  veason  of  the  xiiith  centuiy. 
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revenue;  and  some  deep  leasonen  have  suspected  Uiat  th# 
whole  enterprise,  from  the  first  synod  of  Plaeentia,  was  eon- 
trived  and  executed  by  the  poUcy  of  Rome.  The  suspicion 
is  not  founded,  either  in  nature  or  in  &ct  The  successors 
of  St  Peter  appear  to  have  Mowed,  rather  than  guided,  the 
impulse  <^  manners  and  prejudice;  without  much  foresight 
o{  the  seasons,  or  cultivation  of  the  soil,  they  gathered  the 
fine  and  spontaneous  fruits  of  the  superstition  of  the  times. 
They  gathered  these  fruits  without  toU  or  personal  danger: 
in  the  council  of  the  Latemn,  Innocent  the  Third  declared  an 
ambiguous  resolution  of  animating  the  crusaders  by  his  ox- 
ample;  but  the  pilot  of  the  aacred  vessel  could  not  abandon 
the  helm ;  nor  was  Palestine  ever  Messed  with  the  presence 
of  a  Roman  ponti£'' 

The  persons,  the  families,  and  estates  of  the  pilgrims,  were 
under  the  immediate  protection  of  the  popes;  and  these 
spiritual  patrons  soon  claimed  the  prerogative  of  directing 
their  operations,  and  enforcing,  by  commands  and  ceasure$>, 
the  accomplishment  of  their  vow.  Frederic  the  Second,** 
the  grandson  of  Barbarpssa,  was  successively  the  pupil,  the 
enemy,  and  the  victim  of  the  church.  At  the  age  of  twenty- 
one  years,  and  in  obedience  to  his  guardian  Innocent  the 
Third,  he  assumed  the  cross;  the  same  promise  was  repeated 
at  his  royal  and  imperial  coronations ;  and  his  marriage  with 
the  heiress  of  Jerusalem  forever  bound  him  to  defend  the 
kingdom  of  Ins  son  Conrad.  But  as  Frederic  advanced  in 
age  and  authority,  he  repented  of  the  rash  engagements  of  his 
youth :  his  liberal  sense  and  knowledge  taught  him  to  despise 
the  phantoms  of  superstition  and  the  crowns  of  Asia:  he  no 
longer  entertained  the  same  reverence  for  the  successors  of 
Innocent :  and  his  ambition  was  occupied  by  the  restoration 
of  the  Italian  monarchy  from  Sicily  to  the  Alps.  But  the 
success  of  this  project  would  have  reduced  the  popes  to  their 


*^  This  Bimple  idea  is  agreeable  to  the  good  sense  of  Mosheim, 
(Institut  Hist  Eodes.  p.  882,)  and  the  fine  philosophy  of  Hume, 
(Hist  of  England,  yoL  I  p.  830.) 

''.The  original  materials  for  the  crtusade  of  Frederic  IL  may  be 
drawn  from  Richard  de  St  Germano  (in  Moratori,  Script  Remm 
[taL  torn.  vii.  p  1002—1013)  and  Matthew  Paris,  (p.  286,  291,  800, 
SOS,  804.)  The  most  rational  modems  are  Fleury,  (Hist  Eodes.  torn. 
xvl,>  Yertot,  (Chevaliers  de  Malthe,  torn.  i.  L  liL,)  Giannone,  (Istoria 
Oi^me  di  Napoli,  torn,  il  1.  zvi,)  and  Muratori, '  ( Annali  d'  Italii^ 
VMn.x) 
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primilive  BiDifMicity;  and,  aftw  thd  delays  and  excuses  d 
twelve  years,  they  urged  the  emperor,  with  entreaties  and 
threats,  to  fix  the  time  and  place  of  his  departure  for  I^ales- 
tine.  In  the  harbors  of  Sicily  and  -Apulia,  he  prepared  a  fleet 
of  one  hundred  galleys,  and  of  one  hundrifed  vessels,  that  were 
framed  to  transport  and  land  two  thousand  five  hundred 
knights,  with  thdr  horses  and  attendants;  his  vassals  of  Na- 
ples and  Germany  fofmed  a  powerful  a^y ;  and  the  niam« 
ber  of  English  onisaders  was  magnified  to  sixty  thousand  by 
the  repoirt  of  fiime.  •  But  the  inevitable  or  affected  slowness 
of  these  mighty  prepnations  eonsamed  the  stuength  and-  pro- 
visions of  the  more  indigent  pilgrims:  the  multitude  was 
thinned  by  sickness  and  desertbn ;  and  the  sultry  summer  of 
Calabria  anticipated  the  mischief  of  a  ^rian  campaign.  At 
length  the.emperar  hc»sted  sail  at  Bnmdnsium,  with  a  fleet 
and  army  of  forty  thousand  men:  but  he  kept  the  sea  no 
more  tium  three  days ;  and  his  hasty  retreat,  which  was  as- 
cribed by  his.  firiends  to  a  grievous  indisposition,  was  accused 
by  his  ^lemies  as  a  vokintaigr  and  obstinate  disobedience. 
For  suspending  his  vow  was  Frederic  excommunicated 
by  Gregory  the  Ninth;  for  presuming,  the  next  year,  to  ac- 
complish his  vow,  he  was  again  excommunicated  by  the 
same  pope.**  While  he  served  under  the  banner  of  the 
cross,  a  crusade  was  preached  against  him  in  Italy;  and  after 
his  return. he  wius  compelled  to  ask  pardon  for  the  injuries 
which  he  had  suffered.  The  clergy  and  military,  orders  of 
PiJestme  were,  previously  linstruciwl  to  renounce  hk .  com- 
munion and  dispute  his. commands ;  and  in  his  own  kingdom, 
the  emperor  was  Ibrced.to  consent  that  the  oardem.o^  the 
camp  should  be  issued  in  the  name  of  God  and  ci  the  Chris- 
tian republic.  Frederic  entered  Jerusalem  in  triumph;  and 
with  his  own  hands  (for  no  priest  would  perform  the  office)  he 
took  the  crown  from  the  altar  of  the  holy  sepulchre.  But  the 
patriarch  cast  au  inderdict  on  the  church  which,  his  presence 
had  profaned ;  and  the  knights  of  tite  hospital  and  temple  in- 
formed the  sultan  how  easily  he  might  be  surprised  and  slain 
in  his  unguarded  visit  to  the  Riv^r  Jordan.  In  such  a  state  of 
fanaticism  and  faction,  victory  was  hopeless,  and  defence  was 
difficult ;  but  the  conclusion  of  an  advantageous  peace  niay  be 
imputed  to  the  discord  of  the  Mahometans,  and  their  personal 
esteem  for  the  character  of  Frederic.      The  enemy  of  the 

**  Poor  Muratori. knows  what  to  think,  but  knows  not  what  *tt 
iiff :  **  Ohino  qui  il  capo/'  &c  p.  822 
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ohureh  is  accused  of  naintaiDing  wkh  the  miecreMito  an  hi^ 
fteraourae  of  hoepitolity  and  friendship  uaworlky  of  a  Chris* 
tian ;  of  despisrag  the  barrenness  of  the  land ;  and  of  iadulging 
a  pn^ine  though^  that  if  Jehovah  had  seen  the  kingdom  o? 
Naples  he  never  mwld  have  selected  Palestine  for  the  inherit- 
anee  of  his  chosen  people.  Yet  Frederic  obtained  from  the 
sultan  the  restitution  of  Jemsakm,  of  Bethlem  and  Nazarathf 
>f  Tyre  and  £Udon;  the  Latins  were  allowed  to  inhabit  and 
foitify  the  city ;  an  equal  code  of  civil  and  leligious  freedom 
was  ratified  for  the  sectaries  of  JeauB  and  tkosie  of  Mahomet; 
and,  while  the  Ibrmer  woniripped  at  the  holy  sepulchre^  the 
latter  might  pfay  and  preach  in  the  mosque  of  the  temple,** 
from  whence  the  prophet  undertook  his  noctainal  journey  to 
heaven.  The  eleigy  deploired  this  scandalous  tderatioB ;  and 
the  weaker  Moslems  wem  gradually  expelled ;  but  every  m- 
tional  object  of  the  crusadee  was  aooemplished  without  blood- 
shed ;  the  churches  were  rsstomd^  the  monasteries  were 
^pleuished ;  and^  in  the  space  of  fifteen  yean^  the  Latms  of 
cTemsalem  exceeded  the  number  of  six  thousand.  This  peace 
and  piro^rity,  for  which  they  were  ungrateful  to  their  bene- 
factor, was  terminated  by  the  irruption  of  the  strange  and 
savage  hovdes  of  Oarizmians.*^  Flying  from  the  arms  of  the 
Mollis,  those  shepherds*  of  the  Caspian  rolled  headlong^  on 
Syria ;  and  the  union  of  the  Franks  with  the  sultans  ofAl^po, 
Hems,  and  Damascus,  was  insufficient  to  stem  the  violence  of 
the  torrent  Whaterer  stood  against  them  was  cut  off  l^  the 
sword,  Of  dfagged  into  eiq>tivity :  the  military  orders  were 
almost  exterminated  in  a  single  battle ;  and  in  the  pillage  of 
the  city,  in  tiie  proihnation  df  the  1m^^  sepuldire,  the  ]Uituis 
ocHiiass  and  regret  the  modesty  and  discipline  of  ithe  Turks  and 
Saracens. 

Of  the  seven  crusades,  the  two  last  were  undertaken  by 
Louis  the  Ninth,  king  of  France;  who  lost  his  liberty  in 
Egypt,  and  his  life  on  the  ooast  of  Africa.  Twenty-eighi 
years  alker  his  death,  he  was  canonized  at  Borne ;  and  sixty* 

**  The  elergy  artfully  oonfowided  the  noeqiie  or  ehnrdi  of  ihi 
temple  with  the  holy  sepulchre,  and  their  wilful  error  has  deceived 
both  Vertot  and  Muratorl    . 

*^  Hie  irruption  of  the  Garizmians,  or  Corasmins,  is  related  by 
ICatthew  Puris,  (p.  546,  54*7,)  and  by  Jcinville,  Nangis,  and  the  An^ 
■^ — ,  (p  111,  112,  lei,  192,  628, 680.) 


*  Tbegr  were  in  allience  wid>  Byub^  sqUsb  of  S^a*    WiHimi  vai  H.  f 
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fir 0  jmmtim  were  ie«dily  fowid^  Md  solewQl^  attoiled,  lo 
justify  tk«  ehim  of  the  royiil  nmV*  The  voioe  of  history 
ffm4^XB  »  mom  Jho»  JisUe  testiaooy,  that  be  mi^ed  the  vir- 
tiie9of.akiii^9aheiK>,iindA.tnui;  that  hie  martial  apirit  trm 
tempered  by  the  love  of  private  and  public  justice ;  and  that 
Iioiris  was  the  &th«r  of  his  people  the  inind  of  his  iMigh- 
boim  and  the  tenpr  of  the  iofidsis.  Supeistitioii.  alofM,  in  aO 
the  esteat  of  her  baMul  iaflueDCB/'  omrupted  his  nadenland* 
\ftg  and  bis  hearts  bis  devottoi  stooped  to  admire  and  imitate 
Oie  begging  fiiaia  of  Fraods  and  DecDiDio :  he  pnisoed  with 
bliod  a^  cim^  seal  the  enenues  of  the  bith;  and  the  best 
of  kings  4w]oe  desoended  from  his  thiooe  to  seek  the  adven^ 
tures  ^  a  spbitaal  kajght-erraat*  A  nnrnkish  bistorian  would 
have  been  ooatent  to  applaud  the  most  despieable  part  of  his 
diaracter;  but  the  noble  and  gallant  JoinnUe^^  who  shaied 
the  ^ndfthip  and  eaptivity  of  Ijouis,  has.  traced  with  the 
pencil  of  natuve  the  free  p<Mrtrait  of  his  virtues  as  well  as  of 
his  fiiibogs,  frpm  tins  inttmate  knowledge  we  may  learn  to 
suspect  U»e  polUieal  viewss  of  depiasslng  their  great  rassalsy 
which  u%  so  often  imputed  to  toe  royal  anthoBi  of  the  cm* 
aades,  Above  aU  the  priness  of  the  middle  agea,  Louis  the 
Ninth  snceesB&lly  laborad  to  restore  the  prerogatives  of  the 
cspwn ;  buli  it  was  at  home  and  not  in  the  Ewt,  that  he  ao- 
qaiml  ferbhoself  and  his  peaterity :  his  vow  was  the  result 
q(  enthusiasm  and  sickness;  and  if  be  were  the  promoter,  ha 
was  likewise  the  victim,  of  his  holy  madnsfls,  For  the  in- 
vssion  of  E^t,  FranoB  wsa  exhausted  of  her  troops  and 
treasures;  he  oovered  the  sea  of  Cyprus  with  eighteen  hun-> 
drsd  sails;  the  most  modest  enumeration  amounts  to  fifty 


'*  Bead,  if  you  can,  the  Life  sad  Miradei  of  St  LoQis>  by  the  eon- 
feasor  of  Queen  Margaret,  (p.  291 — ^628.    Joinville,  du  Louvre.) 

'*  He  believed  all  that  mother  church  taught,  (Joinyille,  p»  10,)  but 
he  eaUtioDod  Joinvine  sgaingt  disputing  with  ftifidels.  '^L^mme  lay 
(said  be  in. bis  old  kngi^ge)  qusnd  il  ot  medire  de  la  loi  Crestieiiiie, 
ne  doit  pas  deffendre  U  loi  Grestienne  ns  maia  qus  de  Tetp^ei  dequoi 
tl  doit  dooner  panni  le  ventre  dedeos,  tsnt  oomme  sUe  y  peut  entrer/ 
(p.12.)  *^ 

**  I  have  two  editions  of  Joinville,  the  one  (Pans,  1668)  most  vain- 
aUo  for  the  observations  of  Duoange;  the  other  (Paris,  an  Louvre, 
nei )  most  precious  for  the  pure  and  authentic  tezt^  a  MS.  of  whieh  luw 
been  recently  discovered.  The  last  edition  proves  that  the  history  of 
8t  Louis  was  finished  A,  P.  1S09,  without  ezplaininff,  or  even  admir- 
ing, the  age  of  the  author,  which  must  have  exceeded  ninMy  yesr^ 
(Pkvfiice,  p.  z.  Obeervat/ons  de  Ducange,  p.  17.) 
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diousand  men ;  and,  if  we  might  trust  his  own  oonfeesion,  as 
it  is  reported  by  Oriental  vanity,  he  disembarked  nine  thou- 
sand five  hundred  horsey  and  one  hundried  and  thirty  thousand 
foot,  who  performed  their  pilgrimage  under  the  shadow  of  his 
power.**    : 

In  complete  armor,  the  oriflamme  waving  before  hhn, 
Louis  leaped  foremost  on  the  beach ;  and  the  strong  ci<y 
of  Damietta,  which  had  cost  his  predecessore  a  siege  of  six- 
teen months,  was  abandoned  on  the  first  assault  by  the  trem- 
bling Moslems.  But  Damietta  was  the  first  and  the  last  of  his 
conquests;  and  in  the  fifth  and  sixth  crusades,  the  same 
causes,  almost  on  the  same  ground,  were  productive  of  simi- 
lar calamities.*'  After  a  ruinous  delay,  which  introduced 
into  the  camp  the  seeds  of  an  epidemic  disease,  the  Franks 
advanced  from  the  sea-coast  towards  the  capital  of  E^pt, 
and  stBove  to  surmount  the  unseasonable  inundation  of  tne 
Nile,  which  opposed  their  progress.  Under  the  eye  of  their 
intrepid  monarch,  the  barcms  and  knights  of  Firance  displayed 
their  invindble  contempt  of  danger  and  discipline :  his  brother, 
the  count  of  Artois,  stormed  with  inconsiderate  valor  the 
town  of  Massonra ;  and  the  carrier,  pigeons  announced  to  the 
inhabitants  of  Cairo  that  all  was  lost  But  a  soldier,  who 
afterwards  usurped  the  sceptre,  rallied  the  flying  troops :  thi^ 
main  body  ci  the  Christians  was  far  behind  i^e  vanguard; 
and  Artois  was  overpowered  and  slain.  A  shower  of  Greek 
fire  was  incessantly  poured  on  the  invaders;  the  Nile  was 
commanded  by  the  E^ptian  galleys,  the  open  countiy'  by  the 
Arabs ;  all  provisions  were  intercepted ;  each  day  aggravated 
the  sickness  and  famine;  and  about  the  same  time  a  retreat 
was  found  to  be  necessary  and  impracticable.  The  Oriental 
writers  confess,  that  Louis  might  have  escaped,  if  he  would 
have  deserted  his  subjects;  he  was  made  prisoner,  with  the 
greatest  part  of  his  nobles ;  all  who  could  not  redeem  their 
lives  by  service  or  ransom  were  inhumanly  massacred ;  and 

•*  Joinrille,  p.  82.    Arabic  Extracts,  p.  649 .♦ 

**  The  last  editors  have  enriched  their  Joinyille  with  lar^e  and 
curious  extracts  from  the  Arabic  historians,  Macrizi,  Abulfeoa,  ^c. 
See  likewise  Abulpharagius,  (Dynast,  p.  822 — 826,)  who  calls  him  by 
the  corrupt  name  of  Jiedefrans.  Matthew  Paris  (p.  683,  684)  has  d«^ 
•cribed  tlie  rival  folly  of  the  French  and  English  who  fought  a^  f<U 
•t  liasBoora. 

•  Compare  Wilken,  %'ol.  vii.  p.  M. — ^11.^ 
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tht  walls  of  Cairo  Were  decorated  with  a  circle  of  OhriiiCiaii 
heads.*'  The  king  of  France  was  loaded  with  chains ;  hut 
the  generous  victor,  a  gretett-grandson  of  the  brother  of  Sa- 
ladin,  sent  a  robe  of  honor  to  his  royal  captive,  and  his  de- 
liverance, with  that  of  his  soldiers,  was  obtained  by  the  resti* 
tation  of  Damietta**  and  the  payment  of  four  hundred 
thousand  pieces  of  gold.  In  a  soft  and  hixnrious  climate,  the 
degenerate  diiidren  of  the  companions  of  .Noureddin  and 
Sakdin  were  incapable  of  resisting  the  flower  of  European 
chivalry:  they  triumphed  by  the  arms  of  their  slaves  or 
Mamalttkes,  the  hardy  natives  of  Tartary,  who  at  a  tender 
agQ  had  been  purdiased  of  the  Sjrrian  merchants,  and  were 
educated  in  the  camp  and  palace  of  the  sultan.  But  Egypt 
soon  afiforded  a  new  example  of  the  danger  .  of  praetorian 
bands ;  and  the  rage  of  these  ferodous '  animals,  who  had 
been  let  loose  on  the  strangers,  was  provoked  to  devour  their 
bene&ctor.  In  the  pride  of  conquest,  Touran  Shaw,  the  last 
of  his  race,  was  murdered  by  his  Mamalukes ;  and  the  most 
daring  of  the  assassins  entered  the  chamber  of  the  captive 
king,  with  drawn  dmeters,  and  their  hands  imbrued  in  l^e 
bk>od  of  their  sultan.  The  firmness  of  Louis  commanded 
their  respect ;  **  their  avarice  prevailed  over  crusty  and  zeal ; 
the  treaty  was  accomplished ;  and  the  king  of  France,  with 
the  relics  of  his  army,  was  permitted  to  embark  for  Palestine. 
He  wasted  four  years  within  the  walls  of  Acre,  unable  to  vbit 
Jerusalem,  and  unwiUng  to  return  without  glory  to  his  native 
country. 

"  SavBry,  in  bis  agreeable  Letters  snr  L'Egypte,  has  given  a  do- 
lenption  of  Damietta,  (torn.  I  lettre  xxm.  p.  274 — 290,)  and  a  narra* 
tive  of  the  exposition  of  St.  Louis,  (zxv.  p.  306 — 860.) 

**  For  the  ransom  of  St  Louis,  a  million  of  byzants  was  aakod  and 
granted;  but  the  sultan's  generosity  reduced  that  sum  to  800,000 
bezants,  which  are  valued  by  Joinville  at  400,000  French  livres  of 
bis  own  time,  and  expressed  by  Matthew  Paris  by  100,000  marks  of 
silver,  (Ducange,  Dissertation  xx.  sur  Joinville.) 

**  The  idea  of  the  emirs  to  choose  Louis  for  their  sultan  b  seriously 
attested  by  Joinville,  (p  77,  78,)  and  does  not  appear  to  me  so  absurd 
as  to  M.  de  Voltaire,  (Hist  GenSrale,  tom.  u.  p.  886,  887.)  The 
Mamalukes  themselves  were  strangers,  rebels,  and  equals:  they  had 
felt  his  valor,  they  hoped  his  conversion ;  and  such  a  motion,  which 
was  not  seconded,  mignt  be  made,  perhaps  by  a  secret  Christian  in 
ttmr  tumultuons  assembly.* 

*  Wllken,  vol.  viL  p.  257.  Uimks  the  propositiOD  could  not  bwve 
■sds  in  eamest.-rM. 
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The  menioiy  of  his  defeat  excited  Lottis,  after  skteeia  yeaic 
of  wisdom  and  vepbee,  to  undertake  the  seventh  atid  laet  of 
the  cnisades.  His  finances  were  nstored,  hia  Ui^dom  was 
enlarged;  a  new  ffeneroti<Hi  of  waniors  had  aris^i  and  he 
advanced  with  frem  confidenoe  at  the  head  of  six  thousand 
hone  and  thirty  thousand  loot  The  loas  of  Antioch  had  pro* 
voiced  the  enterprise;  a  wild  hope  of  haptixing  the  Ui^  of 
Tunis  tempted  nim  to  steer  for  thb  Africoa  coast ;  and  the 
repoK  of  an  immense  treasnre  reconciled  his.  tvoope  to  the 
d^a J  of  their  vojage  to  the  Hoi  j  Land*  Instead  of  a  pvcselytCy 
he  found  a  siege :  the  French  panted  and  died  on  the  bttraing 
sands :  St  Lome  expired  in  hnr  tent;  and  no  sooner  had  he 
closed  his  eyes,  than  Ins  son  and  snecessor  gave  the  signal 
of  the  retreat'**  ^It  is  thns,**  says  a  lively  writer,  ^  that  a 
Ohfistian  king  died  near  the  mins  of  Carthage,  wagjog  war 
against  the  sectaries  of  Mahomet,  in  a  land  to  which  Vido  had 
introduced  the  deities  of  Syria."  ^** 

A  more  unjust  and  absurd  constitiitioD  eaanot  be  devised 
than  that  lirhich  condemns  the  natives  of  a  comtrj  to  p^pe^ 
ual  servitude,  under  the  arbitratj  dcmtimon  of  strangen  and 
slaves.  Tet  such  has  been  the  state  of  Bgypt  above  five 
hundred  years.  The  most  ilhistrioiis  sultans  of  the  Baharite 
and  Borgite  dynasties  '**  were  themselves  promoted  item  the 
Tartar  and  Circassian  bands ;  and  the  finnvand-twenty  bqm^ 
or  military  chieft,  have  ever  been  succeeded,  not  by  their  sons^ 
but  by  their  servants.  They  produce  the  gceat  charter 
of  their  liberties,  the  treaty  of  Selim  the  First  with  the  repub* 
lie :  "*  and  the  Othman  emperor  still  accepts  from  Egypt  s* 

>**  Bee  the  expedition  ia  the  annsU  ef  St  Loins,  by  WilUsm  dt 
Naogis,  p.  270--28'7 ;  and  the  ArahKe  extracts,  pw  S46,  666,  of  the 
Jjoavre  ^tion  of  Joinville. 

"»  Voltaire,  Hi«t  Gto^rale,  torn,  it  p.  891. 

'**  The  chronology  of  the  two  dynasties  of  Mamalukoi,  the  Bah> 
rites,  Torka  or  Tartars  of  Kipsak,  and  the  Borgites,  Chrcasdans,  is 
given  by  Pocock  (Rrolegom.  ad  Abulpharag.  p.  6—81)  and  De 
Guignes  (torn,  l  p.  264 — 270;)  their  history  from  AboUiMia,  Macrixi, 
Ac,  to  the  bcjB^innuig  of  the  xvth  century,  by  the  same  II  De 
Guisnes,  (torn.  iv.  p.  110—828.) 

*^*  Savar^,  Lettres  sur  TEg^te,  torn.  Si.  lettre  xv.  p.  189*— 209.  I 
tnocfa  question  the  authenticity  of  tlus  copy ;  yet  it  is  true,  that  Sultan 
Selim  concluded  a  treaty  with  die  Oireaasuuis  or  Mamalnkea  of  Bgypt^ 
and  left  them  in  possession  of  arms,  riches,  and  power.  See  «  sew 
Abr6ff6  de  THistoire  Ottomane,  composed  in'£^g;ypt,  and  translated  by 
IL  DigeoB,  (torn  i  p.  66—66,  Paris,  1781,)  a  curions,  authentk,  fluJ 
national  history. 
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tSif^  adoiQvled^ne&t  of  tribute  and  aulnedsoQ*  With,  t 
breathiDg  i&terr^a  of  peace  aad  onkr,  U»  two  dvnMtaea  an 
marked  as  a  pesiod  of  mpiDeand  bkxKkbed :  ^'^  but  tbdr 
Ibrone,  koweyer  sbak^,  lapoBed  oa  the  two  i^lan  of  diseU 
piiiia  and  valor :  their  away  extended  over  ^B^n^pt^  STulna^ 
Arabia,  and  Syria:  their  Mamalttkea  were  multiplied  ftooi 
eight  hmdred  to  twenty-five  thousand  horse;  and  their  niiiiH 
hm  were  increased  hy  a  pitovincial  miiitia  of  one  huadred 
and  seven  thousand  foot^  and  the  ooeaaiooal  aid  of  sstynsix 
thonaaiti  Arafa&.^P^  Pnaoes  of  such  power  and  ftpiiit  oonkl 
not  long  endure  on  their  coast  a  hostile  and  indepenideiit  na» 
lion ;  and  if  thi^  ruin  of  the  Franks  was  poeiponed  about 
forty  yeais^  they  were  iadebted  to  the  eares  of  aa  uoaettM 
reign^  to  the  iBTasioa  of  the  Mogahy  aad  to  the  occanomd 
aid  of  some  wasHke'  pilgrims^  Among  tfcese,  the  £i^;liah 
reader  will  obserre  the  name  of  our  fifst  Edwarc^  who  as^ 
cumcd  the  cudsb  in  the  lifetime  of  his  felAier  Heniiy.  At  thd 
head  of  a  tfacfusand  soicfieia  th«  fo^xa&  cMMjmroe  of  Wales 
and  Seothad  delivered  Acre  from  a  siege;  maxehed  as  far  as 
Nazareth  with  an  army  of  mne  thousand  men;  emulaled  the 
feme  ef  his  ubele  Richard;  eitorteni^  1^  hk  valor,  a  tea 
yeare'  truce  ^^  and  eseaped,  with  a  daagefous  woui»d^  from 
the  dagger  of  a  fanatic  cMaeuivii."' f  Antiodi^^*^  whose  situ^ 
atieii  h^  been  less  exposed  to  l^e  eadamities  ef^the  hc^  war, 

^^  Si  totinn  qqo  regaom  ocea|^imnt  tempu^  respidas,  pr»sertim 
quod  ^  promufi  raperies  illud  bellis,  Pt3gpis»  iajuriu,  ac  rapmis 
refertum,  (Al  Janoabi,  apud  Pocock,  p.  81.)  The  reign  of  Mobammed 
(A.  D;  1S11-^1S41)  fdfords  a  happy  exception,  (De  Quigned,  torn.  iv. 
p  20a— 210.) 

^•»  The^r  are  amxr  i?educed  to  8500 ::  bat  the  ezpease  of  eadi  Manuu 
t^  BMtiy  W  rated  at  a^hundfed  Iqu|s:  and  Egypt  aroass  ender  the 
aTarice  and  insolence  of  these  strangers^  (Voyages  de-  Yolney,  toov  i. 
p,89— m.) 

'*•  Siee,  Chrte's  History  of  England,  vol  ii.  p.  I(f6— IY8,  snd  his 
erbnial  amtbors,' Thomas  Wibes  find  Walter  Bemingfbrd,  (I  iiL  e.  94, 
86,)  in  Oaie^tf  Oo^ection,  toin.  ii  p  9%  58&*»-5»3.)  'Sheyr  are  bodi 
ignonunt  pf  the  yrineese  Eleanor's  pietv  In  8\|ckhig  the  poisoned 
wound,  and  saving  her  bcsband  at  the  risK  of  her  own  Hfe« 

^•^  Sanutua^ '  Secret*  Fidelinm  Crucis,  L  iii.  p.  xii.  c.  fl^,  and  Be 
G^nignes,  Hist  deS  Hnns,  torn.  ir.  p.  148,  from  the  Arabic  historfltnai 


•   /1!11 1  rM.  — ^ wfli  ■«-  l.«  mKI-w  ^^--  MMUM ttif  XT  ill— nral        'mTilTgjm    la  nnMMi 

CrmX»r  OOfOTB    1  mUCl   lUglllT  vDO  BQCC6B9  Ol    HiXX  VT  III  U»        IT  m^m    Id   orvkv 

•oeaFatQ  "wk  vu..p.  593,  A;c.— M.  ^ 

t  The  saltan  Bibars  was  concerned  in  this  attempt  at  aMatmnatiOD 
fniken,  vol  vii.  p.  «01&.  Ptolemwus  Lncensis  is  the  earliest  aathority  fei 
the  d«TOtioD  Tf  EleaDora.    Ibid.  605.— M 
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waft  finally  oocapied  and  ruined  bj  Bondoodu',  or  Bibai& 
anltan  of  Egypt  and  Syria ;  the  I^tin  prindpaiity  was  ex- 
tinguished ;  and  the  first  seat  of  the  Christuui  n&me  was  di» 
peopled  by  the  slaughter  of  serente^  and  the  captivity  of 
(me  hundred,  thousand  of  her  inhabitants;  The.  maritime 
towns  of  Liodicea,  Gabala,  Tripoli,  Berytus,  Sidon,  Tyrc^ 
and  Jaf^  and  the  stronger  castles  of  the  Hospitallers  «a4 
Templars,  successively  fell ;  and  the  whole  existence  of  th« 
Franks  was  confined  to  the  city  and  colony  of  St  John  of 
Acre,  which  ia  sometiaies  described  by  the  more  classic  titti 
of  Ptolemais. 

After  the  loss  of  Jerusalem,  Acre,*"*  which  is  distant  about 
seventy  miles,  became  the  metropolis  of  the  Latin  Christians, 
and  was  adorned  with  strong  and  stately  buildings,  with  aque- 
ducts, an  artificial  port,  and  a  double  wall.  The  population 
was  increased  by  the  incessant  streams  of  pilgrims  and  fu^* 
tives:  in. the  pauses  of  hostility  the  trade  of  the  East  and 
West  was  attracted  to  this  convenient  station ;  and  the  market 
could  oflfer  the  produce  of  every  dima  and  the  interpreters 
of  every  tongue.  But  in  this  oonflui;  of  nations;  every  vice 
was  propagated . and  practised:  of  all  the  disciples  ^  Jesus 
and  Mahomet,  the  male  and  female,  inhabitants  of  Acre' were 
esteemed  the  most  corrupt;  nor  could  the  abuse  of  religion 
be  corrected. by  the  discipline  of  law.  The  city  had  many 
sovereigns,  and  no  government.  The  kings  of  Jerusalem 
and  Cyprus,  of  the  house  of  Lusignan,  the  princes  of  Anti- 
och,  the  counts  of  Tripoli  and  Sidon,  the  great  masters  of  the' 
hospital,  the  temple,  and  the  Teutonic  order,  the  republics  of 
Venice,  Genoa,  and  Pisa,  the  pope's  legate,  the  kings  of 
France  and  England,  assumed  an  independent  command : 
seventeen  tribunals  exercised  the  pow^  of  life  and  death; 
every  criminal  was  protected  in  the  adjacent  quarter ;  and  the 
perpetual  jealousy  of  the  nations  often  burst  forth' .  in  acts 
of  violence  and  bloqd.  Some  adventurers,  who  disgraced 
the  ensign  of  the  cross,  Compensated  their  want  of  pay  by 
the  plunder  of  the  'Mahometan  villages :  nineteen  Syrian 
merchants,  who  traded  under  the  public  faith,  were  despoiled 
and  hanged  by  the  Christians ;'  and  the  denial  of  satisbictioa 
justified  tiie  arms  of  the  sultan  Khalil.    He  marched  against 

*••  The  state  of  Acre  is  represented  "in  ^1  the  chrouiclha  of  th» 
times,  and  most  accurately  in  John  Villani,  I  viL  c.  144,  m  Hur-atoix 
Seriptores  Rerum  Italicarum.  torn,  xiil  837,  838. 
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Acre,  at  the  head  of  sixtj  thousand  horse  and  one  hundred 
and  forty  thousand  foot :  his  train  of  artillery  (if  I  may  use 
the  word)  was  numerous  and  weighty :  the  separate  timbers 
of  a  single  engine  were  transported  in  one  hundred  wagons ; 
and  the  royal  historian  Abuifeda,  who  served  with  the  troops 
of  Hamah,  was  himself  a  spectator  of  the  holy  war.  What- 
ever might  be  the  vices  of  the  Franks,  their  oourt^  was 
rekindled  by  enthu^asm  aod  despair ;  but  they  were  torn  by 
the  discord  of .  seventeen  chie&,  and  overwhelmed  on  all 
sides  by  the  powers  of  the  sultan,  Afler  a  siege,  of  thirty, 
three  days,  the  double  wall  was  forced  by  the  Mi^lems;  the 
principal  tower  yielded  tp  their  engines ;  the .  Mamalukes 
made  a  general  assault;  the  city  was  stormed;  and  death  oi 
slavery  was  the  lot  of  sixty  thousand  Christians.  The  con- 
vent, or  rather  fortress, .  of  the  Templars  resisted  three  days 
longer ;  but  the  great  master  was  pierced  with  an  arrow ; 
and,  of  five  hundred  knights,  only  ten  were  left  alive,  less 
happy  than  the  victinas  of  the  sword,  if  they  lived  to  suffer 
on  a  scaffold,  in  the  unjust  and  cruel  proscription  of  the 
whole  order.  The  king  of  Jerusalem,  the  patriarch  snad  the 
great  master  of  the  hospital,  effected  their  retreat  to  the 
shore ;  but  the  sea  was  rough,  the  vessels  were  insufficient ; 
and  great  numbers  of  the  fugitives  were  drowned  before  they 
could  reach  the  Isle  of  Cyprus,  which  might  comfort  Lusig- 
nan  for  tiie  loss  of  Palestine. .  By  the  ,coipmand  of  the  sul- 
tan, the  churches  and  forti£k^ations  of  the*  Latin  cities  were 
demolished :  a  motive  of  avarice  or  fear  still  opened  the  holy 
sepulchre  .to  some  devout  and  defenceless  pilgrims/,  ^nd  a 
mournful:  and  solitary  silence  prevailed  along  the  coast  which 
had  so  long,  resounded  with  the  world's  debats.'*^ 

'"'  Sec  the  fimd .  ezpulsioa  of  the  Franks,  in  3anutaa»  L  ill  p.  zii. 
c.  II — 22;  AbuKeda,  Macrizi,  Ac.,  in  De  Giiignes,  torn.  iv.  p.  162, 
164;  and  Vertot,  torn,  l  L  iii  p.  307—428.* 


*  After  these  chapters  of  Gibbon,  the  masterly  prize  compositioi^ 
''Sssaisarl'Inflaence  des  Croisades  surTEurope,  par  A.  H.  L.  Heereu; 
tradmit  de  I'AllemaBd  par  Charies  Villars,  Paris,  1808,'?  or  the  original 
German,  in  Heeren'a  "Vermischte  Scliriften,"  may  be  read  wHIi  gt9ti 
icNtaitg8.«^jC. 
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CHAPTER  LX. 

OOr  TttS  6BBSK8  AND  LATtNB. — ^STlTk  CtF  C0KBTA1I1I- 
««MJB.«-HRBy0LT  OF  THB  3ULOARIAN9. — ^ISAAd  AirGKUJI 
XXttHttOMED  BY  Bill  BROTHSR  AL1SXIU8.-^0taQtir  Ot  tBM 
WOtHnfB  C1I0SAD>.^-^ALLIAKGK  OT  THB  TftXNOH  ANt»  VKNE- 
TiAlW  iriTH  tHB  SOlf  O*  ISAAC. — THXIK  KATAl  lZZ'0fia)mOK 
to*  <;ON8TANTIKOP2JC^->-<rBfB  TWO  SIEGES  AVI>  Fll^A^  COTSh 
^BBT   09   THE   CITY    BT   THB   LATINS. 

The  restoration  of  the  Western  empire  by  CSiarlemagne 
was  ^peedil;f  followed  by  tlte  separation  of  fbe  Chreek  and 
Latin  ehureties>'  A  religiods  and  national  animosity  stall 
divides  the  two  krgest  eommtraionB  of  the  Christian  world ; 
amd  the  schinn  of  Constantinople,  by  alienating  her  most  use- 
fnl  atties,  smd  provoking  her  most  dangerotis  enemies,  has 
precipit«ted  tfife  decline  and  fall  of  the  Roman  empire  in  the 

In  the  eoune  of  the  present  Sistorv,  the  avevsion  of  the 
Gieelffi  for  the  Latins  hais  been  ofteii  mble  and  conspicuous. 
1%  was  originaHy  derived  from  the  disdain  of  servitude,  in- 
flamed, after  the  time  of  Consttmtme,  by  the  pride  of  equality 
or  donaittion;  and  finally  exasperated  by  ther  preference 
which  their  rebellions  subjects  had  given  to  th^  alliance  of 
the  Franks.  In  every  age  the  Greeks  were  proud  of  their 
superiority  i«  profane  and  religious  knowledge:  they  had 
first  received  the  light  of  Christianity ;  they  had  pronounced 
die  decrees  of  the  seven  general  councils ;  they  alone  pos- 
sessed the  language  of  Scripture  atnd  philosophy ;  nor  shoi^d 
the  Barbarians,  immersed  in  the  darkness  of  the  West,'  pre- 
sume to  argue  on  the  high  and  mysterious  questions  of  theo- 

'  J»  the  snccessive  oentuiies,  from  the  ilth  to  l&e  xviiith,  ftosMtt 
SrsoM  ifae  Bciusm  of  the  Oreeks  with  learning,  dearnesfl,  and  impaiiip 
•lity;  iheJUioque  (Institat  Hist  Eocles.  p.  2*77,)  Leo  IIL  p.  803. 
liiotiiiB,  p.  807,  308.    Michi^l  Oeuularius,  p.  370,  871,  Ac. 

'  "AvSpss  6v9ct0tii  Kai  dvoTpdvaioif  ivSptg  he  ck6tovs  dvaSvimf.  rij( 
yhp  *E9irlf>io«  fiotpas   iirflpxov   ysvviinaTa,  (Phot   Epiflt.  p.  47,  edit  MOD- 

tacat)    The  Oriental  patriarch  continues  to  apply  the  images  of 
thunder,  earthquake,  liail,  wild  boar,  precursors  of  Antichiist^  drc,  ^ 
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kgieal  science.  Those  Bsirbarians  despised  in  ibeu  turn  the 
restless  and  subtile  levity  of  the  Onentab,  the  authors  of 
ever  J :  heresy ;  uid  blessed  their  own  simplicity,  jnrhich  was 
cdntent  to  hold  the  tradition  of  the  apostolic  church.  Yet  io 
the  seventh  century,  the  synods  of  Spain,  and  afterwards  of 
France,  improved  or  ccMrupted  the  Nioene  creed,  on  the  mys- 
terious, subject  of  the  third  person  of  the  Trinity.'  In  the 
long  controversies  of  the  East^  the  nature  and  generation  of 
the  Christ  had  beeti  scrupulously  defined;  and  the  well-known 
felation  of  father  and  son  seemed  to  convey  a  £unt  image  to 
the. human,  mind.-  The  idea  of  birth  was  less  analogous  to 
the  Holy  Spirit,  who,  instead  of  a  divine  gift  or  attribute,  was 
considered  by  the  Catholics  as  a  substance,  a  person,  a  god ; 
he  was  not  begotten,  but  in  the  orthodox  style  he  proceeded. 
Did  he  proceed  from  ,the  Father  alone,  perhaps  hy  the  Son? 
or  from  the  Father  and  the  Son  9  The  first  of  these  opinions 
was  asserted  by  the  Greeks,  the  second  by  the  Latins ;  and  the 
addition  to  the  Nicene  creed  of  the  word  JUioque^  kindled  the 
flame  of  discord  between  the  Oriental  and  the  Gallic  churches. 
In  the  origin  of  the  dispujtes  the  Roman  pontiffs  affected  a 
character  >  of  neutrality  smd  moderation  :  *  they  condemned 
the  innovation,  but  they  acquiesced  in  the  sentiment,  of  their 
Transalpine  br^thr^n  :  they  seemed  desirous  of  casting  a  veil 
of  silence  and  eharity  over  the  superfluous  research;  and  in 
the :  correspondence  of  Charlemagne  and  Leo  the  Third,  the 
pope  assumes  the;  liberality  of  a  statesn^an,  and  the  prince 
descends  to  the  passions  and  prejudices  of  a  priest.*  But  the 
orthod<»cy  c^  Borne  spoptaneously  obeyed  the  impulse  of  the 
temporal  pdijcy ;  and  the  filioqm,  which  Leo  wished  to  erase, 

*  I'he  mysterious  subject  oC  the  processioa  of  the  Holy  Ghost  is 
discussed  iq  the  historical,  theological,  and  controversial  sense,  or  non- 
sense, by  the  Jesuit  Petavius.  (Dogmata  Theologica,  tbm.  ii.  L  vil  p. 
862—440.)  '  : 

*  Before  the  shrine  of  Su  Peter  he  placed  two  shields  of  the  weight 
of  94&  pounds  of  pure  silver ;  on  which  he  inscribed  the  text  of  both 
creeds,  (utroque  symbolo,)  pro  amore  et  cautela  orthodozsB  fidei,  (An- 
Bstas.  in  Leon.  IIL  in  Muratori,  torn.  iiL  pars  I  p.  208.)  His  language 
most  clearly  {>roves,  that  neither  the  JUiogue^  nor  the  Athaoasian 
creed  were  received-  at  Rome  about  the  year  830. 

*  The  Missi  of  Charlemagne  pressed  him  to  declare,  that  all  who 
rejected  ^e  fiMque^  or  at  least  the  doctrine,  must  be  damned.  Alt, 
replies  the  pope,  are  not  capable  of  reaching  the  altiora  mysteria  -  qui 
potuerit,  et  non  yoluerit,  esavus  esse  non  potest,  (Collect  Condi  t(»m, 
Et  p.  2^Y — 288.)  The  potuerit  would  leave  a  lw*ge  loophole  of  uIymt  , 
lionl 
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was  transcribed  in  the  symbol  and  chanted  in  th^  Htuk<gy  d 
the  Vatican.  The  Nicene  and  Athanasian  creeds  are  held 
as  the  Gatiiolic  faith,  withcmt  which  none  cais  be  saved  ]  and 
both  Papists  and  Protestants  norast  now  sustain  and  fetum  the 
anathemas  of  the  Greeks,  who  denj  the  procession  of  the 
Holy  Ghost  from  the  Son,  as  well  as  from  the  Father.  Such 
articles  of  faith  are  not  susceptible  of  treaty ;  but  the  rtiles  of 
discipline  will  vary  An  remote*  and  independent  church^o^-;  and 
the  reason,  even  of  divines,  might  allow,  that  the  dilfefrence  is 
inevitable  and'harmless.  The  craft  or  siipdrsthion  of  Rom« 
has  imposed  on  her  priests  and  deacons  the  li^d  obfigatioD 
of  celibacy;  among  the  Greeks  it  is  confined  to  the  bishops ; 
the  loss  is  compensated  by  dignity  or  annihilated  by  ttg^ ;  And 
the  parochisll  clergy,  the  papas,  enjoy  the  conju^  flodety 
of  the  wives  whom  they  hate  married  before  their  entrance 
into  holy  orders.  A  question  concerning  the  Aai^vts  vfas 
fiercely  debated  in  the  eleventh  cefntury,  and  the  essence  of 
the  Eucharist  was  supposed  in  the  East  and  Weist  to  depend 
on  thiB  use  of  leavened  or  unleavened  bread.  Shall  I  mention 
in  a  serious  history  the  furious  reproaches  tiiat  were  ul*g^d 
against  the  Lafans,  who  foi^  a  long  while  remained  on  the  de- 
fensive ?  They  neglect^  to  abstaiti,  according  to  the  apos- 
tolical decree,  from  things  strangled,  and  from  blood :  they 
fasted  (a  Jewish  obseirvance  I)  on  the  Saturday  of  each  w^k : 
during  the  first  week  <yf  Lent  they  {Permitted  the  use  c^  milk 
and  cheese;*  their  infirm  monk^  were  indtilged  in  l^e  tadte 
of  flesh ;  and  animal  grease  was  sttbslituted  for  the  want  of 
vegetable  oil ;  the  holy  chrism  or  unction  in  baptism  was 
reserved  to  thel  episcopal  order :  the  bishops,  as  the  bride- 
grooms of  their  churches,  were  decorated  with  rings  ;  thei? 
priests  shaved  their  faces,  and  baptiz^  by  a  single  immetsion. 
Such  were  the  crimes  which  provoked  the  zeal  of  th^  patri- 
archs of  Constantinople  ;  and  which  were  justified  with  equal 
^al  by  the  doctors  of  the  Latin  church.' 

*  in  France,  aft^  some  harsher  laws,  the  ecclesiastical  discipline  ia 
now  relaxed:  milk,  cheese,  and  batter,  are  liecbme  a  perpetual,  and 
eggs  an  annual,  indulgence  in  Lent,  (Vie  priv6e  des  Francois,  torn,  il 
p.  21— 88.) 

^  The  original  monuments  of  the  sdiism,  of  the  charges  of  the  Greekii 
against  the  Latins,  are  deposited  in  tiie  epistles  of  Photius^  (Episi 
Enc^clica,  ii.  p.  47 — ^61,)  and  of  Michael  Certilarius,  (Canisii  Antiq 
Lectiones,  torn.  iii.  p.  I  p.  281 — 324,  3dit.  Basnage,  with  the  prolix  an- 
•wer  of  Cardinal  Hun\bert.) 
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Bigotry  »Ki  national  arenaiou  are.  powerful  magoifiefB  of 
OTerj  Q^eci  of  dispute ;  but  the  immediate  cause,  of  tbi 
schism  of  tbe  Greeks  may  be  tr^Lced  in  theemulatipn  of  the 
kading  prelate^  who  mainlained  the  anpremafcy.  of  the  old 
metropolis  superior  to  aU^  and  of  the  reigning  capital,  inledor 
to  none,  in  die  Ohristiati  world.  About  i£&  middle  of  the 
ninih  oeniurf ,  Photius,*  an  ainl»tioiis.  layman,  the  captain  of 
the  guards  and.  principal  secretary,  was  promoted  by  merit 
and  >&vor  to  the  tbore  desirable  office  of  patriarch  of  Constati-* 
tinople.  In  science,  even  ecdesiastical  sdence,  he  surpassed 
the  cl»gy  of  the  age ;  and  the  purity  of  his  morals  has  never 
been  impeached:  but  his  ordination  washasfy,  his  rise  was 
irregular;  and  Ignatius,  his  abdicated  predecessor,  was  yet 
supported  by  the  publio  compasdon  and  the  d>stinacy  of  his 
adhereiits.  They  appealed  to  the  tribunal  of  Nicholas  the 
First,  one  of  the  pecAidest  and  moat  aspiring  of  the  Soman 
pontiff,  who  embraced  the  welcome  opportunity  of  judging 
and  ecmdemning  his.  risral  of  the  East.  Their  quarrd  was 
imbittered  hy  a  eonfliot  of  jurisdiction  over  the  king  and 
nation  of  the  Bulgarian^;  nor  was  their  recent  conversion  to 
Christianity  o^mudb  avail  to  either  prelate,  unless  he  could 
niimbet  the  psosely  tea  among  tbe  subjects;  of  bis  powers 
With  the  aid  of  Ids  court  the  Greek  patriarch  was  victorious ; 
but iu. the  furious  contest  he  d^x^sed  in,  his  laim  the  suooessof 
of  ^  Peter,  and  involved  thaLatia  church  in  the  reproach 
of  heresy  and  schbm.  Photius  sacrificed  the  peaoe  of  the 
world  to  a  short  and  precarious  reagn:  he  fell  wiUi  his  patron, 
the  Csesar  Bardas;  and  Basil  the  Maoedoiiaii  performed  an 
act  of  justice  in  the  i  nestbration  of  Ignatius^  whose  age  and 
dignity  had  not  been  sufficienily  respected*  From  his  mon- 
astery, or.  prison,  Photius  sotieited  the  favor  of  the  ^mperoi 
by  pathetic  oompl^ts  and' artful  flattery;  and  the  eyes  of 
his  rival  were  scarcely  closed,  when  he  was  again  restored  tc 
the  thccme  of  Constantinople.  Alter  the  det^  of  Basil  he 
experienced  the  vicissitudes  of  courts  and  the  ingratitude  of  ^ 
royal  pupil :  the  patriarch  was  agsun  deposed,  and  in  his  last 
soJitaiy  hours  he  might  regret  the  freedom  of.  a  secular  and 
studious  life.  In  each  revolution,  the  breath,  the  nod,  of  the 
sovereign  had  been  accepted  by  a  submissive  clergy ;  and  a 

*  The  xtk  volume  of  the  Venice  edition  of  the  Oounols  contains  all 
Ihc  acts  of  the  synods,  and  Instory  of  Photius :  they  are  abridged,  with 
a  fiiuot  tinge  of  prejudice  or  prudence,  by  Dupin  ard  Fleury. 
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ajiDed  of  three  hundred  bishops  was  alwaj^  prepaied  to  hail 

the  triumph,  or  to  stigmatise  the  M\,  of  the  holy,  or  the 

xecrabIe«Pho<aus.'    By  a  delustye  promise  of  suocor  or  re- 


execrable^  Pholaus.'  By 
ward)  the  popes  were  tempted  to  countenaiice  these  various 
prooeedings ;  and  the  synods  of  Constantinople  were  ratified 
by  their  epistles  or  legates.-  But  the  court  and  the  people, 
Ignatius  and  Fhotias,  were  equally  adverse  to  their  claims; 
ihehr  ministers  were  insulted  or  imprisoned ;  the  procession 
of  the  Holy  Ghost  was .  forgotten ;  Bulgaria  was  forever  an- 
nexed to.the.Byzantme  throne;  and  the  schism  was  prolonged 
by  their  rigid  oensuie  of  ail  the  multiplied  ordinations  of  an 
irregular  patriarch.  The  darkness  and  corruption  of  the 
tenui  century  suspcnided  the  interoounse,  without  reconciling 
the  minds,  of  the  t*o  nationis.  But  when  the  Norman  sword 
restored  the  churches  of  Apulia  to  the  jurisdiction  of  Rome, 
the  departing  flock  was  warned,  by  a  petulant  e'pistle  of  the 
Greek  patriarch,  to  avoid  and  abhor  the  errors  of  the  Latins. 
The  rising  majesty  of  Rome  could  no  longer  broek  the  inso- 
lence, of  a  rebel;  and  Michael  Cenilarius  was.  excommuni- 
cated in  the  heart  of  Constantinople  by  the  pope's -legates. 
Shaking  the  dust  from  their  feet^  they  deposited  on  the  altar 
of  St  Sophia  a  direful  aniathema,^*  which  equmerates  the 
seven  mortal  heresies  of  the  Greeks,  and  devotes  the  guilty 
teachers,  and  their  unhappy  sectaries,  to  the  eternal  society  of 
the  devil  and  his  angels.  According  to  the  emergencies 
of  the  church  and  state,  a  friendly  correspondence  was  some«> 
times  resumed;  the  lahgos^e  of  charity  and  concord  was 
sometimes  aflfected ;  but  the  Greeks,  have  never  recanted  their 
errors ;  the  pope^  have  never  repealed  th^r  sentence ;  and  from 
this  thunderbolt  we  may  date  the  consummation  of  the  schism. 
It  was  enlarged- 1^  each  ambitious  step  of  the.Homan  pontifi^ : 
the  emperors  blns^dand  trembled  at  the  ignominious  &te  of 
their  royal  bretbrw  of  Germany.;  and  the  people  were  scanda- 
lized by  the  temporal  pow^r  and  military  life  of  the  Latin 
clergy." 

*  The  synod  of  Constantinople,  held  in  the  year  869,  is  the  viiitii  of 
fcbe  general  councils,  the  last  assembiy  of  the  East  which  is  recognized 
by  tibe  Roman  church.  She  rejects  the  synods  of  Constantinople  of 
the  years  867  and  879,  which  were,  however,  equally  numerous  and 
Qoiiy ;  but  they  were  fovorahle  to  Photius. 

*^  See  this  anathema  in  the  Councils,  tom.  xl  p.  1457 — 1460. 

"  A.nna  Comnena  (Alexiad,  Lip.  81 — 33)  represents  the  abhorrence, 
flot  only  of  the  church,  but  of  the  palace,  for  Gregory  VII,  the  popei, 
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The  aversion  of  the  Gk'eeks  and  Latins  was  nonrisheJ  and 
manifested  ia  the  three  first  expeditions  to  the  Holy  Land. 
Alexius  Oomnenus  contrived  the  absence  at  least  of  the  for* 
midable  pilgrims :  his  successors,  Manuel  and  Isaac  Angelua, 
conspired  with  the  Moslems  for  the  ruin  ci  the  greatest 
princes  of  the  Franks ;  and  their  crooked  and  m^ignant 
poli<y  was  seconded  by  the  active  and  voluntary  obedience 
of  every  order  of  their  subjects.  .  Of  this  hostile  temper,  a 
laige  portion  may  doubtless  be  ascribed  to  the  difference  of 
language,  dress,  and  manners,  which  severs  and  alienates  the 
nations  of  iHe  globe.  The  pride,  as  well  as  the  prudence, 
of  the  sovereign  was  deeply  wounded  by  the  intrusion  of  for- 
eign armies,  that  claimed  a  right  of  traversing  his  dominions, 
and  passing  under  the  walls  of  his  capital :  &s  subjects  were 
insulted  and  plundered  by  the  rode  strangers  of  the  West: 
and  the  hatred  of  the  pusillanimous  Greeks  was  slrarpened 
by  secret  envy  of  the  bold  and  pious  enterprises  of  the 
Franks.  But  these  profane  causes  of  national  enmity  were 
fortified  and  inflamed  by  the  venom  of  religious  zeal.  In- 
stead of  a  kind  embrace,  a  hospitable  reception  from  their 
Christian  brethren  of  the  East,  every  tongue  was  taught  to 
repeat  the  names  of  schismatic  and  heretic,  more  odious  to 
an  orthodox  ear  than  those  of  pagan  and  infidel :  instead  of 
being  loved  for  the  general  conformity  of  feith  and  worship, 
they  were  abhor^  for  some  rules  of  discipline,  some  ques- 
tions of  theology,  in  which  tiaemselves  or  their  teachers  might 
dififer  from  the  Oriental  church.  In  the  crusade  of  Louis  the 
Seventh,  the  Greek  clergy  washed  and  purified  the  altars 
which  had  been  defiled  by  the  sacrifice  of  a  French  priest. 
The  companions  of  Frederic  Barbarossa  deplore  the  injuries 
which  they  endured,  both  in  word  and  deed,  firom  the  pecu- 
liar rancor  of  the,  bishops  and  monks.  Their  prayers  and 
sermons  excited  the  people  i^ainst  the  impious  Barbarians; 
and  the  patriarch  is  accused  of  declaring,  that  the  foithful 
might  obtain  the  redemption  of  all  their  sins  by  the  extirpa- 
tion of  the  schismatics."    An  enthusiast,  named  Dorotheus, 

and  the  Latin  communion.  The  style  of  Oinnamus  and  Nicetas  is  still 
more  vehement  Yet  how  cahn  is  the  voice  of  history  compared  with 
that  of  polemics  I 

^'  His  anonymous  historian  (de  Expedit  Asiat  Fred.  L  in  Ganisii 
Lection.  Antiq.  torn,  iil  pars  il  p.  511,  edit  Basnage)  mixtions  tht 
■ermons  of  the  Greek  patriarcn,  quomodo  Griecis  injnnzerat  in 
ipeccatf  rum  peregrinosoccidereetdderede  terra.    Tagiao 
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alarmed  the  fean,  and  restored  the  confidence,  of  the  em- 
peror, by  a  prophetic  assurance,  that  the  German  heretic, 
after  assaHlting  the  gate  of  Blachemes,  would  be  made  a 
signal  example  of  the  divine  vengeance.  The  passage  of 
these  mighty  armies  were  raze  and  perilous  events ;  but  the 
crusades  introduced  a  frequent  and  familiar  intercourse  be- 
iwe^i  the  two  nations,  which  enlarged  their  knowledge  -with* 
out  abating  their-  priejndices.  The  wealth  and  hikury  of  Con* 
stantinople  demanded  the  productions  of  every  cHmatsj 
these  in^)orts  were  balanced  by  the  art  and  labor  of  hei 
numerous  inhabitants;  her  situation  invites  the  eommeice 
of  the  world;  and,  in  every  period  of  her  existence,  that 
commerce  has  been  in  the  hands  of  fore^ers.  After  the 
decline  of  Amalplu,  the  Venetians,  Pisans,  and  Genoese, 
introduced  their  factories  and  settlements  into  the  captal  of 
the  empire:  their  services  were  rewarded  with  honors  and 
immunities ;  they  acquired  the  possession  of  lands  and  houses ; 
their  &nulies  were  multiplied  by  marriages  with  the  natives ; 
and,  after  the  toleration  of  a  Mahometan  mosque,  it  was  im* 
possible  to  interdict  the  churches  of  the  Roman  rite.^*  The 
two  wives  of  Manuel  Oomnenus'*  were  of  the  race  of  the 
Franks :  the  first,  a  sister-in-law  of  the  emperor  Conrad ;  the 
second,  a  daughter  of  the  prince  of  Antioch:  he  obtained 
for  his  son  Alexius  a  daughter  of  Philip  Augustus,  king  of 
France ;  and  he  bestowed  his  own  daughter  on  a  marquis  of 
Montferrat,  who  was  educated  and  dignified  in  the  palace  of 
Constantinople.  The  Greek  encountered  the  arms,  and  as- 
pired to  the  empire,  of  the  West :  he  esteemed  the  valor, 
and  trusted  the  fidelity,  of  the  Franks;**  their  nulitary  tal- 

observes,  (in  Scriptores  Freher.  torn.  L  )).  409,  edit  Struv.,)  Graeci 
liftreticos  nos  appellant :  derici  et  monachi  dictis  et  factis  persequun- 
tun  We  may  add  the  declaratixHi  of  the  emperor  Baldwin  fiheco 
years  afterwards ;  Hasc  est  (geM)  que  latiooa  omnes  dob  homioum 
oomine,  sed  camua  digoabatur;  quorum  sanguinem  effundere  pend 
inter  merlta  reputabant,  (Gesta  maoceat.  lH,  c  92,  in  Muratori, 
Script  Rerum  Italicarum,  torn,  ill  pars  I  p.  636.)  There  may  be 
Bome  exaggeration,  but  it  was  as  efi^ual  for  Ihe  action  and  reaction 
of  ha^ed. 

"  See  Anna  Comnena,  (Alexiad,  1.  vl  p  161, 162,)  and  a  remark* 
able  passage  of  Kicetos,  (m  Manuel,  L  y.  c.  9,)  who  observes  of  the 

'*  Ducange,  Fam.  Bysant  p.  186, 18*7. 

'*  Kicetas  in  Mannel.  1.  vii.  o.  2.     ^gnante  enim  (Manaela).*i 
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ents  were  unfitly  recompensed  by  the  lucrative  offices  of 
judges  and  treasurers;  me  policy  of  Manuel  had  solicited 
the  alliance  of  the  pope ;  and  the  popular  voice  accused  him 
of  a  partial  bi$s'  to  the  nation. §nd  religion  of  the  Latins.^' 
Daring  bis  reigk),  and  that  of  his  successor  Alexius,  they  were 
exposed  at  Constantinople  to  the  reproach  of  foreigners,  her- 
etics, and  favorites ;  and  this  triple  guilt  was  severely  expi- 
ated in  the  tumult,  which  announced  the  return  and  elevation 
of  Andronicus/^  llie .  people  rose  in  arms :  from  the  Asiatic 
shore  the  tyrant  despatched  his  troops  and  galleys  to  assist 
the  natioiial  revenge;  and  the  hopeless  resistance  of  the 
strangers  served  pnly  to  justify  the  rage,  and  sharpen  the 
daggers,  of  the ,  assassins*  Neither  age,  nor  sex,  nor  the  ties 
of  friendship  or  kindred,  could  save  the  victims  of  national 
hatred,  and  avarice,  and  religious  zeal;  the  Latins  were 
slaughtered  in  their  houses  and  in  the  streets ;  their  quarter 
was  reduced  to  ashes ;  the  clergy  were' burnt  in  their  diurches, 
and  the  sick  in  their  hospital ;  and  some  estimate  may  be 
formed  of  the  slain  fropi  the  clemency  which  sold  above  four 
thousand  Christians  in  perpetual  slavery  to  the  Turks.  The 
priests  and  monks  were  the  loudest  and  most  active  in  the 
destruction  of  the  schismatics ;  and  they  chanted  a  thanks- 
giving to  the  Lord,  when  the  head  of  a  Roman  cardinal,  the 
pope's  legate,  was  severed  from  his  body,  fastened  to  the  tail 
of  a  dog,  and  dragged,  with  savage  mockery,  through  the 
dty.  The  more  diligent  of  the  strangers  had  retreated,  on 
the  first  alarm,  to  their  vessels,  and  escaped  through  the  Hel- 
lespont from  the  scene  of  blood.  In  their  flight,  they  burnt 
and  ravaged  two  hundred  miles  of  the  sea-coast ;  inflected  a 
severe  revenge  on  the  guiltless  subjects  of  the  empire; 
marked  the  priests  and  monks  as  their  peculiar  enemies ;  and 

tnmd  earn  tantam  Latinus  popnlus  repererat  ^ratiam  at  neffleotis 

G&ieculis  suIb  tanquam  viris  moUibus  et  effoeminatis sous  La- 

tinis  fiprandia  committeret  negotia  ....  erga  eoa  profusft  Uberalitate 
abundabat  ....  ex  omni  orbe  ad  eum  tanquam  ad  benefactorem 
nobiles  et  ignobiles  ooncurrebant.    Willelm.  Tyr.  xxii.  c  10. 

'*  The  suspicions  of  the  Greeks  would  hare  been  confirmed,  if  they 
had  seen  the  political  epistles  of  Manuel  to  Pope  Alexander  III.,  w 
enemy  of  his  enemy  Frederic  L,  in  which  the  emperor  declares  his  wish 
of  umtiiig  the  Greeks  and  Latins  as  one  flock  under  one  shepherd,  dus 
(See  Fleurv,  Hist  Ecdes.  torn.  zv.  p.  187,  218,  248.) 

'^  Bee  the  Greek  and  Latin  narratives  in  Nicetas  (in  Al^io  Com- 
Qeoo,  c  10)  and  William  of  Tyre,  (1.  zxiL  c  10, 11,  12,  13;)  tke  first 
soft  and  concise,  the  second  loud,  copious,  and  tragical 
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compensated,  by  the  accamutation  of  plunder,  the  loss  of 
their  property  and  friends.  On  their  return,  they  exposed  to 
Italy  and  Europe  the  wealth  and  weakness,  the  pei^dy  and 
malice,  of  the  Greeks,  whosa  vices  were  painted  as  the  genuine 
characters  of  heresy  and  schism.  The  scruples  of  iJbie  first 
crusaders  had  neglected  the  fairest  opportunities  of  securing, 
by  the  possession  of  Constantinople,  the  way  to  the  Holy  Land: 
^.domestic  revolution  invited,  and  almost  compelled,  the  French 
and  Venetians  to  achieve  the  conquest  of  the  Roman  empire 
of  the  East 

In  the  series  of  the  Byzantine  princes,  I  have  exhibited  the 
hypocrisy  and  ambition,  the  tyranny  and.  fedl,  of  Andronicus, 
the  last  male  of  the  Comnienian  family  who  reigned  at  Con- 
stantinople. The  revolution,  which  cast  him  headlong  from 
the  throne,  saved  and  exalted  Isaac  Angelus,"'  who  descend- 
ed by  the  females  from  the  sanae  Imperial  dynasty.  The 
successor  of  a  second  Nero  might  have  found  it  an  easy  task 
to  deserve  the  esteem  and  affection  of  his  subjects;  they 
sometimes  had  reason  to  regret  the  administration  of  Andro^ 
nicns.  The  sound  and  vigorous  mind  of  the  tyrant  was  capa» 
ble  of  discerning  the  connection  between  his  own  and  th^ 
public  interest ;  and  while  he  was  feared  by  all  who  oould 
inspire  him  with  fear,  the  unsuspected  people,  and  the  remote 
provinces,  might  bless  the  inexorable  justice  of  their  master. 
But  his  successor  was  vain  and  jealous  of  the  supreme  power, 
which  he  wanted  courage  and  abilities  to  exercise :  his  vices 
were  pernicious,  his  virtues  (if  he  possessed  any  virtues)  were 
useless,  to  mankind;  and  the  Greeks,  who  imputed  their  ca- 
lamities to  his  negligence,  denied  him  the  merit  of  any  tran- 
sient or  accidental  l^nefits  of  the  times.  Isaac  slept  on  the 
throne,  and  was  awakened  only  by  the  sound  of  pleasure: 
his  vacant  hours  were  amused  by  comedians  and  buffoons, 
and  even  to  these  buffoons  the  emperor  was  an  object  of  eoor 
tempt:  his  feasts  and  buildings  exceeded  the  examples  of 
royal  luxury:  the  number  of  his  eunuchs  and  domestics 
amounted  to  twenty  thousand ;  and  a  daily  sum  of  four  thou- 
sand pounds  of  silver  would  swell  to  four  millions  sterling  the 
annual  expense  of  his  household  and  table.     His  poverty  was 

'*  The  history  of  the  reign  of  Isaac  Angelus  is  composed,  in  tluree 
books,  by  the  senator  Nicetas,  (|).  228 — 290 ;)  and  bis  offices  of  logo- 
thete,  or  principal  secretary,  and  judge  of  the  veil  or  palace,  could  not 
bribe  the  impartiality  of  the  historian.  He  wrote,  it  is  true,  after  tin 
(kU  and  death  of  his  benefactor. 
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feii^ved  by  oppression ;  and  the  public  discontent  was  infaiii- 
ed  by  equal  abuses  in  the  collection,  and  the  application, 
of  the  revenue.  While  the  Greeks  numbered  the  days  of 
their  servitude,  a  flattering'  prophet,  whom  he  rewarded  with 
the  dimity  of  patriarch,  assui*ed  him  of  a  long  and  victori« 
ous  reign  of  thirty-two  years ;  during  which  he  should  ex- 
tend his  sway  to  Mount  Dbanus,  and  his  conquests  beyond 
the  Euphrates.  But  his  only  step  towards  the  accomplish- 
ment of  the  prediction  was  a  splendid  and  scandalous  embas- 
By  to  Saladin,'*  to  deinand  the  restitution  of  the  holy  sepulchre, 
and  to  propose  an  offensive  and  defensive  league  with  the 
enemy  of  the  Christian  name.  In  these  unworSiy  hands,  of 
Isaac  and  his  brother,  the  remains  of  the  Greek  empire  crum- 
bled into  dust  The  Island  of  Cyprus,  whose  name  excites  the 
ideas  of  elegance  and  pleasure,  was  usurped  by  his  namesake, 
a  Comnenian  prince;  and  by  a  strange  concatenation  of 
events,  the  sword  of  our  English  Richard  bestowed  that  king- 
viom  on  the  house  of  Lusignan,  a  rich  compensation  for  the 
loss  of  Jerusalem. 

llie  honor  of  the  monarchy  and  the  safety  of  the  capital 
were  deeply  wounded  by  the  revolt  of  the  Bulgarians  and 
Walachians.  Since  the  victory  of  the  seocmd  Basil,  they  had 
supported,  above  a  hundred  and  seventy  years,  the  loose 
dominion  of  the  Byzantine  princes ;  but  no  effectual  measures 
had  been  adopted  to  impose  the  yoke  of  laws  and  manners 
on  these  savage  tribes.  By  the  command  of  Isaac,  their  sole 
means  of  su^istence,  their  flocks  and  herds,  were  dfiven 
away,  to  contribute  towards  the  pomp  of  the  royal  nuptials ; 
and  their  fierce  warriors  were  exasperated  by  Uie  denial  of 
equal  rank  and  pay  in  the  military  service.  Peter  and  Asan, 
two  powerful  diiefe,  of  the  race  of  the  ancient  kings,*^ 
asserted  their  own  rights  and  the  national  freedom;  ^eir 
daemoniac  impostors  proclaimed  to  the  crowd,  that  their  glo- 
riofLs  patron  St  Demetrius  had  forever  deserted  the  cause 
of  the  Greeks ;  and  the  conflagration  spread  from  the  banks 

'*  See  Bohadin,  Yit  Saladio.  p.  129—131,  226,  vers.  Schnltens.  The 
ambassadcHr  of  Isaac  was  equally  versed  in  the  Greek,  Freneh,  and 
Aiabic  languaees ;  a  rare  instance  in  those  times.  Hia  embaaaiea  were 
leoeived  with  honor,  dismissed  without  effect,  and  repertod  with  scan- 
dal in  the  West 

^  Dvcaoge,  Familiie,  Dalmaticas,  p.  818,  819,  3:20.    Hie  ori|pnal 
fionreapondence  ol  the  Bulgarian  king  and  the  Roman  pontiff  is  i 
ed  ID  the  Gesta  Innocent.  III.  c.  66—82,  p.  513—525. 
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of  the  Danube  u>  the  hills  of  Idacedonia  ismd  Thrace.  After 
ftome  faint  efforts,  Isaac  Angelas  and  his  brother  aeqmesobd 
in  their  indepesdeiice;  and  the  Imperial  tcoaps  were  6ooq 
discouraged  hy  the  bones  (^iheir  fellow-soldiers,  that  were 
Acattered  along  the  passes  of  Mount  Hsemus.  Bj  the  armft 
and  pdicy  of  John  or  Joannices,  the  second  kingdom  of  Bul- 
garia was  firmly  established.  Ilie  subtle  Barbarian  sent  an 
embassy  to  Innocent  the  Third,  to  acknowl6(%e  himself  a 
genuine  son  of  Borne  in  descent  and  religion^'^  and  humbly 
received  from  the  pope  the  license  of  coining  money,  the  royM 
tiUe,  and  a  Latin  ardiibishop  or  patriarch.  The  Vatican  ex* 
ulted  in  the  spiritual  conquest  of  Bulgaria,  the  first  object  of 
the  schism ;  and  if  the  Greeks  could  have  preserved  the  pre- 
rogatives of  the  church,  they  would  gladly  have  resigned  the 
rights  of  the  monarchy. 

The  Bulgariaiffi  were  malicious  enough  to  pray  for  the  long 
life  of  Isaac  Angelus,  the  surest  pledge  of  their  freedom  and 
prosperity.  Yet  their  chiefe  could  involve  in  the  same  indis- 
criminate contempt  the  family  and  nation  of  the  emperor. 
''In  all  the  Greeks,''  said  Asan  to  his  troops,  ''the  same  cli- 
mate, and  character,  and  education,  will  be  productive  of  the 
same  firoits.  Behold  my  lance,"  continued  iSie  warrior,  "and 
the  long  streamers  that  float  in  the  wind.  They  dUffer  only 
in  color ;  they  are  farmed  of  the  same  silk,  and  fashioned  by 
the  same  workman ;  nor  has  the  stripe  that  is  stained  in  pur- 
ple any  superior  price  or  value  above  its  fellows."**  Several 
of  U^ese  candidates  for  the  purple  successively  rose  and  felt 
under  the  empire  of  Isaac;  a  general,  who  had  repelled  the 
fleets  of  Sicily,  was  driven  to  revolt  and  ruin  by  the  ingrati- 
tude of  the  prince;  and  his  luxurious  repose  was  disturbed 
by  secret  conspiracies  and  popular  insurrections.    The  em- 

Eeror  was  saved  by  accident,  or  the  merit  of  his  servants : 
e  was  at  length  oppressed  by  an  ambitious  brother,  who,  for 

^^  The  pope  acknowladges  his  pedi^ee,  a  ikob{.li  vahia  Robub  ptpei^- 
pU  genitores  tui  originem  trazerunt  This  tradition,  and  the  strong 
resemblance  of  the  Latin  and  Walachian  idioms,  is  explamed  by  III 
D'AnyiUe,  (Etats  de  TSarope,  p.  258^262.)  The  Italian  colonies  of 
the  Dacia  of  Trajan  were  swept  away  by  the  tide  of  emigration  from 
the  Danube  to  the  Volga,  and  brought  huok  by  another  waye  from  the 
Volga  to  the  Danube.  ■  Possible,  but  strange  I 

'^  This  parable  is  in  the  best  sayage  style ;  but  I  wish  the  Walach 
ha  i  not  introduced  the  cl^sic  name  6?  Mysians,  the  experiment  of  the 
magnet  or  loadstone,  and  the  passage  of  an  old  comic  poet,  (Nieeta^ 
m  Alex.  Comneno,  L  i.  p.  299,  800.) 
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tbo  liope  of  a  precarious  diacl^tn,  foi^ot  the  obligations  oi 
natorey  of  loyalty^  and  of  friendship.  While  Isaac  in  thd 
Thraeian  yalleys  pursued  the  idle  and  sQlitsury  pleasures  of  the 
dbaae,  his  brother^  Alexius  Angelus,.  was  invested  with  the 
purple,  by  the  unanimous  sufiSrage  of  the  camp ;  the  capital 
and  the  deigy  subscribed  to  th^  choice;  and  the. vanity  of 
the  new  soyer^gn  rejected  the  name  of  his  fa^rs  for  the 
lofty  and  rqyal  appellation  of  the  Comnenian  race.  On  the 
despicably  character  of  Isaac  I  have  exhausted  the  language 
of  ccmtempt,  and  can  only  add,  that,  in  a  reign  of  eight  years, 
the  baser  Alejpus'^.wa^  supported  by  the  masculine  vices  of 
his  wife  Eftphroeiyn^.  The  first  intelligence  of  his  M  was 
conveyed  to  the  late  emperor  by  the  hostile  aspect  and  pursaiit 
of  the  guards,  nQ  longer  his  own :  he  fled  before  them  above 
fifty  mUes,  as  far  as  Stagyra,  in  Macedonia;  but  the  fugitive, 
without  an  object  or  a  follower,  was  arrested,  brought  back  to 
Oonstantpinople,  deprived  of  his  eyes,  and  confined  in  a  bnesome 
tower,  on  a  scanty  allow^ce  of  bread  and  w4ter.  At  l^e  mo- 
ment of  the  revolution,  his  sop  Alexius,  whom  he  educated  in 
the  hope  of  empire,  was  twelye  years  of  age.  He  was  spared 
by  the  usurper,  and  reduced  U>  attend  his  triwnph  both  ia  peace 
and  war ;  but  as  the  army  was  encamped  g»  the  sea-shore,  an 
Italian  ve^l  facjiitated  the  escape  of  the  .royal  youtk;  and, 
in  the  disguise  of  a  oomm<m  sailor,  he  eluded  the  search  of  his 
enemies,  passed  the  Hellespont,  and  found  a  secure  refuge  in 
the  Me  of  Sicily.  After  saluting  the  threshold  of  the  ap08« 
ties,  and  imploring  the  protecfion  oi  Pope  Innocent  the  Third, 
Alexius  accepted  the  kind  invitation  of  his  sister  Irene,  the 
wife  of.  Philip  of  Swabia,  king  c^  the  Romans.  But  in  his 
passage  through  Italy,  he  heard  that  the  flower  of  Western 
chivalry  was  assembled  at  Venice  for  the  deliverance  of  the 
Holy  Land;  and  a  ray  of  hope  was  kindled  in  his  bosom, 
that  their  invincible  swords  might  be  employed  in  his  father's 
restoration. 

.  A^ut  ten  or  twelve  years  after  the  loss  of  Jerusalem,  the 
nobles  of  France  ]p^ere  again  summoned  to  the  holy  war  by 
the  voice  of  a  third  prophet,  less  extravagant,  perhaps,  than 
Peter  the  hermit,  but  far  below  St.  Bernard  in  the  merit  of 

"  The  Latins  aggravate  the  ingratitude  of  Alexius,  by  supposing 
that  he  had  been  released  by  his  brother  Isaac  from  Turkieh  captiyity# 
Thispathetic tale  had  doubtless  been  repeated  at  Venice  and  Zar%; 
hut  fdo  not  readily  discover  its  grounds  in  the  Greek.hisioria08. 

*^  See  tlie  reign  of  Alexius  Angelus,  or  Comnenns,  in  the  three  booht 
of  Nicetaa,  p.  291—852. 
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a&  or&iot  ancl  a  statesman.  An  ilHterate  priest  of  the .  ndgli- 
borhood  of  Paris,  Fulk  of  NeniUy,*'  forsook  his  parbebial 
duty,  to  assume  the  more  flattering  character  of  a  popular 
and  itinerant  missionary.  The  fame  of  his  sanctity  and  mir^ 
ades  was  spread  over  the  land ;  he  dedaimed,  with  severity 
and  vehemence^  against  the  rices  of  the  age ;  and  his  sermons, 
which  he  preached  in  the  streets  of  Paris,  converted  the  rob- 
bers, the  usurers,  the  prostitutes,  and  even  the  doctors  and 
scholars  of  the  university.  No  sooner  did  Innocent  the  Third 
ascend  the  chak  of  St  Peter,  than  he  prodaiined  in  Itaiy, 
Germany,  and  France,  the  obligation  of  a  new  crusade.'* 
The  eloquent  pontiff  desmbed  the  ruin  of  Jerusalem,  the 
triumph  of  the  Pagans,  and  the  shame  of  Christendom ;  his 
liberality  proposed  the  redemption  of  sins,  a  plenary  indul- 
gence to  all  who  should  serve  in  Palestine,  either  a  year  in 
person,  or  two  years  by  a  substitute ;"  and  among  his  leg- 
ates and  orators  who  blew  the  sacred  trumpet,  Fcilk  of 
Nemlly  was  the  loudest  and  most  successful  The  situation 
of  the  principal  monarchs  was  averse  to  the  pious  summons. 
The  emperor  Frederic  the  Second  was  a  child ;  and  his  king- 
dom of  Germany  was  disputed  by  the  rival  houses  of  Bruns- 
wick and  Swabia,  the  memorable  fiU^ns  of  the  Gnelphs  and 
Ghibelines.  .  Philip  Augustus  of  France  had  performed,  and 
could  not  be  persuaded  to  renew,  the  perilous  vow ;  but  as  he 
was  not  less  ambitious  of  praise  than  of  power,  he  cheerfully 
instituted  a  perpetual  fund  for  the  defence  of  the  Holy  Land 
Richard  of  England  was  satiated  with  the  glory  and  misfor- 
tunes of  his  first  adventure ;  and  he  presumed  to  deride  the 
exhortations  of  Fulk  of  Neuilly,  who  was  not  abashed  in  the 
presence  of  kings.  " You  advise  me,"  said  Plantagenet,  "to 
dismiss  my  three  daughters,  pride,  avarice,  and  incontin^ce : 
T  bequeath  them  to  the  most  deserving;  my  pride  to  the 

••  See  Fleury,  Hist  Eccles.  torn.  xvi.  p.  26,  Ac,  and  Yillchardotiiii, 
No.  1,  with  the  observations  of  Dacange,  which  I  always  mean  to  ^note 
with  the  original  text : 

**  The  contemporary  life  of  Pope  Innocent  IIL,  published  by  Balux« 
and  Muratori,  (Scriptores  Kerum  Italicarum,  torn.  iiL  pars  L  p.  486 — 
668,  is  most  valuable  for  the  important  and  original  documcnti 
which  are  inserted  in  the  text  The  bull  of  the  crusade  may  be  read, 
c84,85. 

*^  Por-ce  que  c^  pardon,  fat  issi  gran,  si  s'en  esmeurent  mult  B 
cuerf  des  genz,  et  mult  s'en  croisierent^  porce  qn6  H  pardons  ere  « 
gran.  Yillehardonin,  No.  1.  Our  philosophers  ma^  refine  on  tlM 
eauses  of  the  crusades,  but  such  were  the  genuine  feehngrs  of  a  Frendk 
kiight 
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kii%lKB  templare,  my  sTarioe  to  the  monks  of  Oistemiz,  Mil 
mj  inooBtin^noe  to  the  prelates."  But  the  preacher  wai 
heard  and  obeyed  by  the  great  vassals,  the  fidnoes  of  the 
second  order;  and  Theobald,  or  Thibant,  count  of  Cham- 
pagne, was  the  foremost  in  the  holy  race.  The  valiant  yovtb, 
iit  the  age  of  twenty-two  years,  was  enconnged  by  the  do 
mestie  examples  of  hk  father,  who  marehed  in  the  second 
smsada,  and  of  his  elder  brother,  who  had  ended  his  days  in 
Paksiine  with  ihe  title  of  King  of  Jemsalem ;  two  thousand 
two  hundred  knights  owed  service  and  homi^  to  his  peer- 
age;** the  nobles  of  Champagne  excelled  in  all  the  exer* 
dses  of  war ;  **  and,  by  bis  marriage  with  the  hehness  of 
Navarre,  Thibaut  could  draw  «  band  of  hardy  Gascons  from 
either  side  of  the  Pyrenaean  moantains.  His  companion  in 
arms  was  Louis,  count  of  Blois  and  Chartres ;  like  himself 
of  regal  lineage,  for  both  the  princes  were  nephews,  at  the 
same  time,  of  the  kings  of  France  -  and  England.  In  a  crowd 
of  prelates  and  barons,  who  imitated  their  zeal,  I  distinguish 
the  birih  and  merit  of  Mutthew  of  Montmorency ;  the  famous 
Simon  of  Montfort,  the  scourge  of  the  Albigeois ;  and  a  val- 
iant noble,  Jeffrey  of  Villehardouin,**  mar^al  of  Champagne,*' 
who  has  condescended,  in  the  rude  idiom  of  his  age  and  coun- 
try,'* to  write  or  dictate  **  an  original  narrative  of  ihe  counciii 

**  This  number,  of  fiefs  (of  which '1800  owed  liege  homage)  was  en- 
rolled in  the  church  of  St  Stephen  at  Troyes,  and  attested  A.  D. 
1218,  by  the  marshal  and  batler  of  ChampagQe,  (Dacange,  Observ.  p. 
264.) 

**  Campania  ....  militisB  prtvilegto  singalarios  ezoelht  ....  in 
tyrociniiB  ....  prolusione  armorum,  Ac^  Duncage,  p.  249,  from  the 
old  Chrooide  of  Jerosalem,  A.  D.  1  HI— 1199. 

**  The  name  of  Yillehardouin  was  taken  from  a  village  and  castle 
in  the  diocese  of  Trojes,  near  the  River  Aube,  between  Bar  and  Arcis. 
The  family  was  ancient  and  noble ;  the  elder  branch  of  our  historian 
existed  after  the  year  1400,  the  younger,  which  acquired  the  princi- 
pality of  Achaia,  merged  in  the  house  of  Savoy,  (Ducange,  p.  285— 
245) 

^  This  office  was  held  by  his  father  and  his  descendants ;  but  Du- 
cange has  not  hunted  it  with  his  usual  sagacity.  I  find  that^  in  the 
vear  1856,  it  was  in  the  family  of  Conflans ;  but  these  provincial  have 
been  long  since  eclipsed  by  the  national  marshals  of  France. 

»  This  language,  of  which  I  shall  produce  some  specimens,  is  ez- 
pbined  by  Yigenere  and  Du6ange,  in  a  version  and  glossary.  The 
oresident  Des  Brosses  (M^chanisme  des  Langues,  torn,  il  p.  88)  gives 
tt  as  the  example  of  a  language  which  has  ceased  to  be  Frencfi,  and  is 
understood  onfy  by  grammarians. 

**  His  age.  and  his  own  expression,  mo!  qui  ceste  oeuvre  dieta^  (Va 
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mud  actions  in  wJiich  be  bore  a  menKMrabk  part  At  Ibe  fiama 
time,  Baldwin^  count  of  FYanien^  who  bad  married  the  eis^r 
of  Thibaat^  assumed  the  cross  at  Bruges,  with  lis  brother 
Henry,  and  the  principal  knights  and  dUzens  of  that  rich  and 
indiiatrious  province.*^  The  vow  which  the  chie&  had  pro- 
nounced in  diurchfiB^  they  ratified  in  toumamente ;  the  oper« 
itions  of  the  war  were  debated  in  full*  and  frequent  assenv 
bliea;  and  it  was  resolved  to  seek  the  deliveranoe  of  Palest^ie 
in  Egypt,  a  country,  since  SalacTin'9  death,  which  was  almost 
rmo^  by  famine  and  dvil  war.  But  the  htd  of  so  many 
reyid  armies  dispUyed  the .  toils  and  perils  of  a  land  expedi- 
tion ;  jAd  if  the  Flemings  dwelt  along  the  ocean,  the  French 
barona  were  destitute  of  ships  and  ignorant  of  navigation. 
They  embraced  the  wise  resdution  of  choosing  six  deputies 
or  representatives,  of  whom  Villehardouin  was  one,  with,  a 
discretionary  trust  to  direct  the  motions,  and  to  pledge  the 
&ith,  of  the  whole  confederacy.  The  maritime  states  of 
Italy  were  alone  possessed  of  the  means  of  transporting  the 
ludy  warrior^  with  their  arms  and  horses ;  and  the  six  deputies- 
proceeded  to  Venice,  to  solicit,  on  motives  of  piety  or  interest, 
the  aid  of  that  powerful  republia 

In  the  invasion  of  Italy  by  Attila,  I  haye  mentioned  *'  the 
ffigbt  of  the  Venetians  from  Uie  fallen  cities  of  the  continent, 
and  their  obscure  shelter  in  the  chain  of  islands  that  line  the 
extremity  of  the  Adriatic  Gulf.  In  the  midst  of  the  waters, 
free,  indigent,  laborious,  and  inaccessible,  they  gradually  coal- 
esced into  a  republic :  the  first  foundations  of  Venice  were  laid 
in  the  Island  of  Eialto  ;  and  the  annual  election  of  the  twelve 
tribunes  was.  superseded  by  the  permanent  office  of  a  duke  or 
doge.  On  the  verge  of  the  two  empires,  the  Venetians  exult 
in  the  belief  of  primitive  and  perpetual  independence.** 
Against  the  Latins,  their  antique  freedom  has  ^been  asserted 

62,  &Ct)  may.  justify  the  suspicion  (more  prohable  than  Mr.  Wood's 
on  Homer)  that  he  could  neither  read  nor  write.  Yet  Champagne 
may  hoast  of  the  two  first  historians,  the  noUe  authors  of  ^Aench 
prose,  VillehBrdouin  and  Jomvilla 

**  The  crusade  and  reigns  of  the  counts  of  Manders,  Baldwm.  and 
his  brother  Henry,  are  the  subject  of  a  particular  history  by  the  Jesuit 
Doutremens,  (Gonstantinopolis  Bdgica ;  Tumad,  1638,  in  4to.,)  whidi 
t  have  only  seen  with  the  eyes  of  Ducange. 

•'  History,  Ac.,  voL  iil  p.  446,  447. 

**  The  foundation  and  indepNsndence  of  Venice,  and  Pepin's  inf  i^ 
noo,  are  discussed  by  Pagi  (Critica,  torn,  iil  A.  D.  81 ),  No.  4,  Aa) 
wad  Beretti,  (Dissert.  Ghorograph;  Italiie  Medii  ^vi,  in  Muralon. 
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bj  the  sword,  and  may  be  justified  by  the  pen.  Charlemagiie 
himself  resigned  all  cU'ms  of  sovereignty  to  the  islands  of  the 
Adriatic  Gulf :  his  son  Pepin  was  repulsed  in  .the  attacks  of 
the  lagunas  or  canals,  too  deep  for  the  cavalry,  and  too  shal* 
low  for  the  vessels;  and  in  every  i^e,  under  the  Gennan 
Caesars,  the  landa  of  the  republic  luiv0  been  clearly  distm- 
guished  from  the  kingdom  of  Italy.  But, the  inhabitant  of 
Venice  were  omsidei^  by  themselves,  by  strangecs,  and  by 
their,  sovereigns,  as  an  inalienable  portion  of  the  Greek  em* 
pire :  *^  in  the  ninth  and  tenth  centuries,  the  proofe  of  their 
subjection  are  numerous  and  unquestionable;  and  the  vain 
titles,  the  servile  honors,  of  the  Byzantine  court,  so  ambitiously 
solicited  by  their  dukes,  would  have  degraded  the  magistrates 
of  a  free  people.  But  the  bands  of  this  dependences  which 
was  never  absolute  or  rigid,  were  imperceptibly  relaxed  by 
the  ambition  of  Venice  and  the  weakness  of  Constantinople* 
Obedience  was  softened  into  respect,  privilege  ripened  into 
prerogative,  and  the  freedom  of  domestic  government  Was 
fortified  by  the  independence  of  foreign  dominion.  The  mar- 
itime cities  of  Istria  and  Dalmalia  bowed  to  the  sovereigns 
of  the  Adriatic ;  and  when,  they  armed  against  the  iN'cMrmana 
in  the  cause/of  Alexius,  the  emperor  applied,  not  to  the  duty 
of  his  subjects,  but  to  the  gratitude  and  generosity  of  his 
faithful  allies.  The  sea  was  their  patrimony :  **  the  western 
parts  of  the  Mediterranean,  from  Tuscany  to  Gibraltar,  were 
indeed  abandoned  to  their  rivals  of  Pisa  and  Genoa;  but  the 
Venetians  acquired  an  early  and  lu^^rative  share  of  the  corn- 
Script  torn.  X.  p.  163.)  The  two  critics  have  a  slight  bias,  the  French- 
man adverse,  the  Italian  fiivorable,  to  the  republic. 

"  When  the  son  of  Charlemagne  asserted  his  right  of  sovereignty, 
he  was  answered  by  the  loyal  Venetians,  ^ri  ^/istf  JovXoi.  di\9jttv  ttvai 
rc^  'Pb>fiatb)y  0aai\ia>sy  (Constantin.  Porphyrogenit  de  Administrat. 
Imperii,  pars  il  c.  28,  p.  85 ;)  and  the  report  of  the  ixth  establishes 
tbe  &et  of  the  xth  century,  whieh  is  HHMmrmed  bjr  the  embassy  of 
liutpnoid  of  Cremona.  The  annual  tribute,  wmch  the  emperor 
aUoiws  &em  to  pay  to  the  king  ei  Italy,  alleviates,  by  doubling,  their 
servitude;  but  the  hateful  word  SwUi  must  be  translated,  asin  th« 
diarter  of  827,  (Laugier,  Hist  de  Venice,  torn.  i.  p.  67,  <&&,)  by  the 
softer  appellation  of  rubditi^  or  Jideles. 

*^  See  the  xzvth  and  zzzth  dissertations  of  the  Antiquitates  Medii 
^vi  of  Muratori.  From  Anderson's  History  of  Commerce,  I  unde^ 
stand  that  the  Venetians  did  not  trade  to  England  before  the  year 
1323.  The  most  flourishing  state  of  their  wealth  and  conmieice^  in  the 
begmnii^  of  the  zrth  century,  is  agreeably  described  by  the  AbbI 
IMioa,  (Hist,  de  la  JJgim  de  Cambray,  torn,  it  p.  448 — 480.) 
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rnerce  of  Greece  and  ^gypt  Their  ricbes  increased  witk 
the  increasing  demand  of  Europe;  their  manufactures  of 
silk  and  glass,  perhaps  the  institution  of  their  bank,  are  of 
high  antiquity ;  and  tiiey  enjoyed  the  fruits  of  their  industry 
in  the  magnificence  of  public  and  private  life.  To  assert  her 
fli^,  to  avenge  her  injuries,  to  protect  the  freedom  of  naviga- 
tion, the  republic  could  launch  and  man  a  fleet  of  a  hundred 
l^lleys;  and  the  Greeks,  the  Saracens,  and  the  Normans, 
were  encountered  by  her  naval  arms.  The  Franks  of  Sjrria 
were  assisted  by  the  Venetians  in  the  reduction  of  the  sea- 
ooast ;  bat  their  zeal  was  neither  blind  nor  disinterested ;  and 
in  the  conquest  of  Tjrre,  they  shared  the  sovereignty  of  a  city, 
the  first  seat  of  the  commerce  of  the  world.  The  policy  of 
Venice  was  marked  by  the  avarice  of  a  trading,  and  the  inso- 
lence of  a  maritime,  power ;  yet  her  ambition  was  prudent : 
nor  did  she  often  forget  that  if  armed  galleys  were  the  effect 
and  safeguard,  merchant  vessels  were  the  cause  and  supply, 
of  her  greatness.  In  her  religion,  she  avoided  the  schisms  of 
the  Greeks,  without  yielding  a  servile  obedience  to  the  Roman 
pontifiT;  and  a  free  intercourse  with  the  infidels  of  every  clime 
appears  to  have  allayed  betimes  the  fever  of  superstition. 
Her  primitive  government  was  a  loose  mixture  of  democracy 
and  monarchy ;  the  doge  was  elected  by  the  votes  of  the  gen- 
eral assembly ;  as  long  as  he  was  popular  and  successful,  he 
reigned  with  the  pomp  and  authority  of  a  prince ;  but  in  the 
frequent  revolutions  of  the  state,  he  was  deposed,  or  banished, 
or  slain,  by  the  justice  or  injustice  of  the  multitude.  The 
twelfth  century  produced  the  first  nidiments  of  the  wise  and 
jealous  aristocracy,  which  has  reduced  the  doge  to  a  pageant, 
and  the  people  to  a  cipher.** 

When  the  six  ambassadors  of  the  French  pilgrims  arrived 

**  The  Venetians  have  hee^  slow  in  writiiig  and  publiahiog  their 
history.  Their  most  ancient  monuments  are,  1.  The  rude  Ohronicla 
(perhaps)  of  John  Sagorninus,  (Venezia,  1765»  in  octavo,)  which  r^ire- 
sents  tbe  state  and  manners  of  Venice  in  the  year  1008.  2.  The  larger 
history  of  tbe  doge,  (1S42 — 1S54,)  Andrew  I>andolo,  published  for  the 
first  time  in  tbe  xiitb  tom.  of  Muratori,  A.  D.  1728.  Tbe  History  of 
Venice  by  tbe  Abb6  Laugier,  (Paris,  1728.)  is  a  work  cf  i 
<rbicb  I  have  chiefly  used  for  the  constitutional  part* 


*-  It  U  acanely  necessaiy  to  menticm  tbe  valaable  work  of  Count  1>am, 
*>flisK»7  do  Venise,"  of  which  1  bear  that  an  Itriian  translation  has  heea 
pablished.  with  notes  defensive  of  tbe  anra  snt  remblie.  1  have  not  y*>  «ee» 
this  work.— M. 
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at  Venioey  they  were  hospitably  entertained  in  the  palace  of 
St  Mark,  by  the  reigning  duke ;  his  name  was  Henry  Dan- 
dolo;^®  and  he  shone  in  the  last  period  of  human  life  as  one 
of  the  most  illustrious  characters  of  the  times.  Under  the 
weight  of  years,  and  after  the  Idss  of  his  eyes/^  Dandolo  re- 
tained a  sound  understanding  and  a  manly  courage :  the  spirit 
of  a  hero,  ambitious  to  signalize  his  reign  by  some  memo- 
rable exploits;  and  the  wisdom  of  a  patriot,  anxious  to  build 
his  £une  on  the  glory  and  advantage  of  his  country.  He 
praised  the  bold  enthusiasm  and  liberal  confidence  of  the 
barons  and  their  deputies :  in  such  a  cause,  and  with  such 
associates,  he  should  aspire,  were  he  a  private  man,  to  ter- 
minate his  life ;  but  he  was  the  servant  of  the  republic,  and 
some  delay  was  requisite  to  consult,- on  this  arduous  business, 
the  judgment  of  his  colleagues.  The  proposal  of  the  French 
was  first  debated  by  the  six  sages  who  nad  been  recently 
appointed  to  control  the  administration  of  the  dc^e:  it  was 
next  disclosed  to  the  forty  members  of  the  council  of  state ; 
and  finally  communicated  to  the  legislative  assembly  of  four 
hundred  and  fifty  representatives,  who  were  annually  chosen  in 
the  six  quarters  of  the  city.  In  peace  and  war,  the  doge  was 
st^  the  chief  of  the  republic ;  his  legal  authority  was  supported 
by  the  personal  reputation  of  Dandolo :  his  arguments  of  pub- 
lic interest  were  balanced  and  approved ;  and  he  was  auUior- 
ized  to  inform  the  ambassadors  of  the  following  conditions  of 


^  Henry  Dandolo  was  eighty-four  at  his  electioD,  (A.  D.  1192,)  and 
ninety-seven  at  his  death,  (A.  D.  1205.)  See  the  Oheervations  oi 
Ducange  sur  Villehardouin,  No.  20i.  Bat  this  extraordinary  longevity 
is  not  observed  by  the  original  writers,  nor  does  there  exist  another 
example  of  a  hero  near  a  hundred  years  of  age.  Theophrastus  might 
afford  an  instance  of  a  writer  of  ninety-nine ;  but  instead  of  IvvsviiKowra, 
(Prooam.  ad  Character.,)  I  am  much  inclined  to  read  i^ioftfitcovTttg  with 
his  last  editor  Fischer,  and  the  first  thoughts  of  Casa^boo.  It  i^  scarcely 
possible  that  the  powers  of  the  mind  and  body  should  support  them- 
selves till  such  a  period  of  life. 

*^  The  modem  Venetians  (Laugier,  torn.  ii.  p^  119)  aoeose  the  em- 
peror Manuel ;  but  the  calumny  is  refuted  by  V  iUelmrdouin  and  the 
older  writers,  who  suppose  that  Dandolo  lost  his  eyes  by  a  wound,  (Na 
I  i,  and  Ducange.)* 


*  The  occounts  differ,  both  as  to  the  extent  and  the  cause  of  his  blindnear 
Atxxirding  to  Villehardoain  and  others,  the  sight  was  totally  lost ;  according 
In  the  Chronicle  of  Andrew  Dandolo,  (Marat,  torn.  xii.  p  Q22,)  be  was  visa 
debilis.    See  Wilken,  vol.  v.  i».  143.— M. 
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the  treaty/'  It  was  pr^ppsed.  that  the  cruaaders  shoidd  assem« 
ble  at  Venice,  on  the  f<3ast  of  St  John  of  the  ensuing  year ; 
that  flat-bottomed  vessels  shopjd  be  prepared  for  four'  thou- 
sand five  .hundred  horses,  and  nine  thousand  squires,  with  a 
number  of  ships  sufBcient  for  the  embarkation  of  four  thoit- 
sand  flye  hundred  knights,  and  twenty  thousand  foot;  that 
during;  a  term  of  nine  inonths  they  should  be  supplied  with 
provisicms,  and  transported  to  whatsoever  coast  the  service  of 
God  ai^d  Christendom  should  require;  and  that  the  republic 
should  join  the  arpaament  with  a  squadron  of  fifty  galleys.  It 
was  required,  that  the  pilgrims  should  pay,  before  their  de- 
parture, a  sum  of  eighty-gve  thousand. marb^  of  silver;  and 
that  all  conquests^  by  sea  and  land,  should  be  equally  divided 
between  the  confederates.  The, terms  were  hard;  but  the 
emergency  was  pressing,  and  the  French  barons  were  not  less 
profuse  of  money  than  of  blood.  A  general  assembly  was 
convened  to  ratify  the  treaty :  the  stately  chapel  and  place 
of  St  Mark  were  filled  with  ten  thousand  citizens ;  and  the 
noble  deputies  were,  taught  a  new  lesson  of  humbling  them- 
selves .  before  the  majesty  of  the  people.  "  Illustrious  Vene- 
tians,'' said  the  marshal  of  Champagne,  "  we  are  sent  by  the 
greatest  and  most  powerful  barons  of  France  to  implore  the 
^d  of  the  masters  of  the  sea  for  the  deliverance  of  Jerusa- 
lem, They  have  enjoined  us  to  fall  prostrate  at  your  feet; 
nor  will  we  rise  from  the  ground  till  you  have  promised  to 
avenge  with  us  the  injuries  of  Christ"  The  eloquence  of 
their  words  and  tears,*"  their  martial  aspect,  and  suppliant 
attitude,  were  applauded  by  a  universal  shout ;  as  it  were, 
says  Jeffrey,  by  the  sound  of  an  earthquake.  The  venerable 
doge  ascended  the  pulpit  to  urge  their  request  by  those  mo- 
tives of  honor  and  virtue,  which  alone  can  be  offered  to  a 
popular  assembly ;  the  treaty  was  transcribed  on  parchment, 
attested  with  oaths  and  seals,  mutually  accepted  by  the  weep- 
ing and  joyftil  representatives  of  France  and  Venice;  and 
despatched  to  Rome  for  the  approbation  of  Pope  Innocent  the 

*'  See  ihe  origibal  treaty  in  the  Chronicle  of  Andrew  Dandolo,  p. 
828—826. 

**  A  reader  of  Villehardouin  must  observe  the  frequent  tears  of  the 
marshal  and  his  brother  knights.  Sachiez  que  la  ot  mainte  lerme 
plor^e  de  piti6,  (No.  17;)  mult  plorant,  (ibid^  mainte  lerme  plor^e, 
(Fo.  84 ;)  si  orent  mult  piti6  et  plorerent  mult  durement,  (No.  60  ;)  i 
ot  mainte  lerme  plor^e  de  piti6,  (No.  202.)  They  W9«»p  on  everjr  occi 
sioD  of  grief,  joy,  or  devotion. 
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Third.  Two  thonsand  marks  weri)  borrowed  of  the  merchanti 
for  the  first  expenses  of  the  armameot  Of  the  six  deputies, 
two  repaaaed  the  Alps  to  announce  their  success,  whild  their 
four  companions  made  a  fniitle^Svtrial  of  the  zeal  and  ^nulation 
of  the  republics  of  G^noa  and  Pisa. 

The  execution  of  the  treaty  was  still  opposed  by  unfore- 
seen difficulties  and  delays.  The  marshal^  on  his  return  to 
Troyes,  was  embraced  and  approved  by  Thibaut  count  of 
Champagne,  who  had  been  unanimously  chosen  general  of 
the  confederates.  But  the  health  of  that  valiant  youth  ahready 
declined,  and  90on  became  hopeless ;  and  he  deplored  the 
untimely  fate,  which  condemned  him  to  expire,  not  in  a  field 
of  battle,  but  on  a. bed  <tf  sickness.  To  ms  brave  and  nu- 
merous vassals,  the  dying  prince  distributed  his  treasures: 
they  swore  in  his  presence  to  accomplish  his  vow  and  their 
own;  but  spme  there  Were,  says  the  marshal,  wlio: accepted 
bis  gifts  and  forfeited  their  words.  The  more  resolute  diam- 
pions  of  the  cross  held  a  parliament  at  Soissons  for  the  elec- 
tion of  a  new  general;  but  such  was  the  incapacity,  or  jeal- 
ousy, or  reluctance,  of  the  princes  of  France,  that  none  could 
be  ^und  both  able  and  willing  to  assume  the  conduct  of  the 
enterprise.  They  acquiesced  in  the  choice  of  a  stranger,  of 
Boni&oe,  marquis  of  Montferrat,  descended  of  a  race  of 
heroes,  and  himself  of  conspicuous  &me  in  the  wars  and  nego- 
tiations of  the  times  ;^*  nor  could  the  piety  or  ambition  of  Uie 
Italian  chief  decline  this  honorable  invitation.  After  visiting 
the  French  court,  where  he  was  received  as  a  friend  and 
kinsman,  the  marquis,  in  the  church  of  Soissons,  was  invested 
with  the  cross  of  a  pilgrim  and  the  staff  of  a  general ;  and 
immediately  repassed  the  Alps,  to  prepare  for  the  distant  ex* 
pedition  of  the  East  About  the  festival  of  the  Pentecost  he 
displayed  his  banner,  and  marched  towards  Venice  at  the 
head  of  the  Italians :  he  was  preceded  or  followed  by  the 
counts  of  Flanders  and  Blois,  and  the  most  respectable  barons 
of  France ;  and  their  numbers  were  swelled  by  the  pilgrims 
of  Germany,^*  whose  object  and  motives  were  similar  to  their 

**  By  a  victory  (A  D.  1191)  over  the  citizens  of  Asti,  by  a  crusade 
io  Palatine,  and  bj  an  embassy  from  the  pope  to  the  German  princes, 
(Huratori,  Annali  d'  Italia,  torn.  x.  p.  168,  202.) 

^*  See  the  crusade  of  the  Germans  in  the  Historia  0.  P.  of  Ganther, 
(Caniaii  Antiq.  Lect  torn.  iv.  p.  v.-— viii^)  who  celebrates  the  pOgrim- 
age  of  his  abbot  Martm,  one  of  the  preaching  rivals  of  Fnlk  of  KeuiUj. 
His  monastery,  of  the  Cistercian  order,  was  situate  in  the  diocese  of  BaiHi 
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own.  The  Venetians  had  fulfilled,  and  even  surpassed|  theii 
engagements:  stables  were  constructed  for  the  horses,  and 
barracks  for  the  troops:  the  magazines  were  abundantly  re* 
plenished  with  forage  and  provisions ;  and  the  fleet  of  trans- 
ports, ships,  and  gallevs,  was  ready  to  hoist  sail  as  soon  as 
the  republic  had  received  the  price  of  the  freight  and  arma- 
ment But  that  price  far  exceeded  the  wealth  of  the  crusa- 
ders who  were  assembled  at  Venice.  The  Flemings,  whose 
obedience  to  their  count  was  voluntary  and  precarious,  had 
embarked  in  their  vessels  for  the  long  navigation  of  the  ocean 
and  Mediterranean ;  and  many  of  the  French  and  Italians  had 
preferred  a  cheaper  and  more  convenient  passage  from  Mar- 
seilles and  Apulia  to  the  Holy  Land.  Each  pilgrim  might 
complain,  that  after  he  had  furnished  his  own  contribution, 
he  was  made  responsible  for  the  deficiency  of  his  absent 
brethren :  the  gold  and  silver  plate  of  the  chiefe,  which  they 
freely  delivered  to  the  treasury  of  St.  Marks,  was  a  generous 
but  inadequate  sacrifice ;  and  after  all  their  efforts,  thirty-four 
thousand  marks  were  6till  wantitig  to  complete  the  stipulated 
sum.  The  obstacle  was  removed  by  the  policy  and  patriot- 
ism of  the  doge,  who  proposed  to  the  barons,  that  if  they 
would  join  their  arms  in  reducing  some  revolted  cities  of  Dal- 
matia,  he  would  expose  his  person  in  the  holy  war,  and  obtain 
from  the  republic  a  long  indulgence,  till  some  wealthy  con- 
quest should  afford  the  means  m  satisfying  the  debt  After 
much  scruple  and  hesitation,  they  chose  rather  to  accept  the 
offer  than  to  relinquish  the  enterprise ;  and  the  first  hostilities 
of  the  fleet  and  army  were  directed  against  ^a,^*  a  strong 
city  of  the  Sdavonian  coast,  which  had  renounced  its  alle- 
giance to  Venice,  and  implored  the  protection  of  the  king  of 
Hungary.*'    The  crusaders  burst  the  chain  or  boom  of  the 

**  Jadera,  now  Zara,  -was  a  Roman  colon^r,  trhich  acknowledged 
Augustus  for  its  parent.  I^  is  now  only  two  miles  round,  and  contains . 
five  or  six  thousand  inhabitants ;  but  the  fortifieatioDS  are  strong,  and 
it  is  joined  to  the  main  land  by  a  bndge.  See  the  travels  of  the  two 
companions,  Spon  and  Wheeler,  (Voyage  de  Dalmatie,  de  Qr^ce„A^^ 
tom.  L  p.  64 — 70.  Journey  into  Greece,  p.  8—14 ;)  the  last  of  whom, 
by  mistaking  Sestertia  for  Sestertii^  values  an  arch  with  statues  and 
columns  at  twelve  pounds.  If,  in  his  time,  there  were  no  trees  cear 
Zara,  the  cherry-trees  were  not  yet  planted  which  produce  our  incom* 
paraUe  manuquin. 

**  Katona  (Hist  Critica  Reg.  Hungariso,  Stirpis  Arpad.  torn.  iv.  p. 
6S4(— 668)  collects  all  the  fiicts  and  testimonies  most  adverse  to  tb« 
emiquerors  of  Zara. 
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harbor;  landed  their  horses,  troops,  and  military  endues; 
and  compelled  the  inhabitants,  after  a  defence  of  five  days, 
to  surrender  at  discretioh:  their  lives  were  spared,  but  tiie 
revolt  was  punished  by  the  pilli^e  of  their  houses  and  the 
demdition  of  their  walls.  The  season  was  fst  advanced ;  the 
French  and  Venetians  resolved  to  pass  the  winter  in  a  secure 
harbor  and .  plentiful  country ;  but  their  repose  was  disturbed 
by  national  and  tumultuous  quarrels  of  the  soldiers  and  mari- 
ners. The  conquest  of  Zara  had  scattered  the  seeds  of  discord 
and. scandal :  the  arms  of  ^e  allies  had  been  stained  in  their 
outset  with  the  blood,  not  of  infidels,  but  of  Christians :  the 
king  of  Hungary  and  his  new  subjects  were  themselves  en- 
listed under  the  banner  of  the  cross ;  and  the  iscruples  of  the 
deVoift  were  magnified  by  the  fear  of  lassitude  of  the  reluo- 
-tant  pilgrims.  The  p(^  had  exoommhnicated  the  false 
crusaders  who  had  pillaged  and  massacred  their  bretiiren,^* 
and  only  the  marquis:  Boni&ce  and  :  Simon  of  Mbntfort* 
esca^d  these  spiritual  thunders ;  the  one  by  his  absence  frcnn 
the:  siege,  the  other  by  his  final  departure  from  the  camp.  In- 
nocent might  absolve  the  simple  and  sabmissivr  penitents  of 
France ;  but  he  was  provoked  by  the  stubborn  reason  of  the 
Venetians,  who  refused  to  confess  their  guilt,  to  accept  their 
pardon,  or  to  allow,  in  their  temporal  concerns,  the  interposition 
of  a  priest 

The  assembly  of  such  ibrmidable  powers  by  sea  and  land 
bad  revived  .the  hopes  of  young**  Alexius;  and  both  at  Ven- 
ice and  Zara,  he  solicited,  the  arras  of  the  crusaders,  for  his 
own  restoration  and  his  ^.ther^s^*  deliverance.      The  royal 

^  See  the  whoie  transaction,  and  the  sentiments  of  the  pope,  m  the 
Epistles  of  Innocent  III,    Gesta,  c.  86,  S7,  88. 

*•  A  modern  reader  is  surprised  to  hear  of  the  valet  de  Constanti- 
nople, as  applied  to  young  Alexius,  on  account  of  his  youth,  like  the 
infants  of  Spain,  and  the  nobilismnus  puer  of  the  Romans.  The  pcges 
and  valets  of  the  knights  were  as  noble  as  themselves,  (Yillehardouin 
and  Ducange,  No.  86.) 

••  The  emperor  Isaac  is  styled  by  Villehardouin,  Sursacy  (No.  86, 
Ac.,)  which  may  be  derived  from  the  French  Sire,  or  the  Greek  Kvp 
{mptoi)  mdted  itito  his  proper  name ;  the  further  corruptions  of  Tui^ 


*  Montibrt  protested  against  the  siege.  Goido,  the  abbot  of  Vaax  de  Scr- 
oay,  in  the  name  of  the  pope,  interdicted  the  attack  on  a  Christian  city ;  and 
the  immediate  surpender  of  the  town  was  thas  delayed  for  five  days  of  fnrit 
less  resistance.  Wilken,  vol.  v.  p.  167.  See  likewise,  at  length,  ibo  hiptoty 
«*tba  in'erdict  issaed  bv  the  pope.    Ibid. — ^M. 
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jonth  was  recommended  by  Pliiiip.  king  of  Germany :  hii 
prayeiB  and  presence  excited  the  compassion  of  the  camp; 
and  bis  cause  was  embraced  and  pleaded  by  the  maiquis  of 
Montferrat  and  the  doge  of  Venice.  A  doable  alhance,  and 
the  dignity  of  C«sar,  h«i  connected  .with  the  Imperial  &mily 
the  two  elder  brotfaera  of  Boni&ce :  *^  he  expected  to  derive 
a  kingdom  from  the  important  service ;  and  the  mora  gener- 
ous ambition  of  Dandolo  was  eager  to  sacore  the  inestimable 
benefits  of  trade  and  dominion  that  might  accrue  to  his  coun- 
try.*' Their  influence  prodired  ia  &verable  audience  for  the 
ambaasad<»B  of  Alexius ;  and  if  the  magnitude  of  his  offers 
excited  some  suspicioD,  the  motives  and  rewards  which  he 
displayed  might  justify  the  delay  and  diversion  of  those  forces 
which  had  been  coaaectated  to  the-  deliverance  of  Jerusalem. 
He  promised  in  his; own  and  his  Other's  name,  that  as  soon 
as  they  should  be  seated  on  the  throne  of  Constantinople,  the^ 
would  terminate  the  long  schism  of  the  Greeks,  and  submit 
themselves  and  their  people  to  the  lawful  snpremai^  of  tiie 
Roman  church.  He  en^iged  to  recompense  the  labors  and 
merits  of  the  crusaders,  by  the  immediate  payinent  of  two 
hundred  thousand  marks  of  ■  silver  ;  to  accompany  them  in 
person  to  Egypt;  or,  if  it  should' be  judged  mora  advan- 
tageous, to.'maintain,  duriiig  a  year^  ten  thousand  men,  and, 
during  his  life,  five  hundred  knights,  for  the  service,  of  the 
Holy '  Land.  These  tempting  eonditaons  were  accepted  by 
the  republic  of  Venice ;  and  the  eloquence  of  the  doge  and 
marquis  persuaded  the  counts  of  Flandeis,  Blois,  and  St  Pol, 
with,  eight  barons  of  France,  to  join  in  the  glooribus  enterprise. 

aao  and  Conserac  will  instruct  us  what  Ucense  niay  have  been  used  in 
the  old  djrnasties  of  Assyria  and  Egypt. 

*^  Reinter  and  Conraa :  Ihe  former  nuuried  Maria,  daughter  of  the 
emperor  Manuel  Oomnenus ;  the  latter  was  the  husband  of  Theodora 
Angela,  sister  of  the  emperors  Isaac  and  Alezlua  Conrad  abandoned 
the  Greek  court  and  princess  for  the  glory  of  defending  Tyre  against 
Saladin,  (Ducange,  Fam.  Byzant.  p.  187,  203.) 

"  Kicetas  (in  Aiezio  Comneno,  1.  iil  a  9)  accuses  the  doge  and  Ye* 
netians  as  the  first  authors  of  the  war  against  CoDstaotoiopTe;  and  oon- 
siders  only  as  a  xdfia  inl  ri^n,  the  arrival  and  shameful  offers  'ji 
the  royal  exile.* 

*  He  admits,  however^  that  the  Angeli  bad  committeu  dtepredaiions  oi 
the  Venetian  trade  ,  and  the  emperor  himself  had  refased  the  payment  of 
part  of  the  stipulated  compensation  for  the  scizore  of  the  Venetian  mer^luuf 
dise  by  the  emperor  Manael.    Nicetas,  in  loc. — M. 
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A  treaty  of  <^e&8ive  and  defensive  idlianou  was  ^nimed  hf 
their  oaths  and  seals ;  and  each  indiTidual,  aooording  td'his 
sitaation  and  character,  was  swayed  by  the  hope  of  ptiMic  or 
private  advantage ;  by  the  honor  of  restoring  an  exiled  beioii* 
areh ;  or  by  the  smoere  and  probable  opiaioii)  that  tiieir  efforts 
in  Palestine  woi]dd  be  fruitless  andimaviuling,  and  that  the 
acquisition  of  Constantinople  mmt  precede  and  prepare  the 
recovery  of  Jerusalem.  But  they  were  the  chiefe  or  equals 
of  a  valiant  band  of.  freemen  and  volunteers,  who  thought  and 
acted  for  themselves  :  the  soldiers  and  cleigy  wepre  divided ; 
and,  if  a  large  majority  subscribed  to.  the  alliance,  the  Hum- 
here  and  arguments  of  the  dissidents^  were  strong  and  respec- 
table." The  boldest,  hearts  were  appalled  by  ihe  report  of 
the  daval  powi^  and  infpi^rsaUe  strength  of  Ooofitantmopie ; 
and  thw. apprehensions  were  disgirised  to  the  worid,  and  per- 
haps to  themselves^  by  the  more  delceuv  objections  of  religion 
and  duty.  They  alleged  Ihe  sanctity  of  a  vow,  which  had 
drawn  them  firom  thdr:&miHee  and  komes  to  the  resense  of 
the  holy  sepulchre ;  nor  should  the  dark  and  crodked  counsels 
of  httUsan. policy  divert  them  from  a  pursuit,  the  evisnt  of 
which  was  in  the  hands  of  the  Almighty.  Their  first  offence, 
the  attack  of  Zara,^  had  been  severely  punished  by  the  re- 
proach of  their  consoience  -and :  the  censures  of  the  pope ;  nor 
would  they  again  imbrue  their  hands  in  the  blood  of  their 
fellow-CSmsdans.  The  apostle  of  Rome  had  pronounced ;  nor 
would  they  usiirp.  the  right  of  avenging  with  the  8:i^oixi  the 
schism  of  the  Greeks  «id  the  doubtful  usurpation  of  the  By- 
zantine monarch.  On  these  principles  or  pretences,  many 
pilgrims,  ^  most  distinguished  hv  their  valor  and  piety, 
widtdrew  from  the  camp ;  and  th<jir  retreat  was  less  pernicious 
than  the  open  or  secret  opposition  of  a  discontented  party,  that 
labored,  on  every  occasion,  to  separate  the  army  and  disappoint 
the  enterprise. 

Notwithstanding  this  defection,  the  departure  of  the  fleet 
and  army  was  vigorously  pressed  by  the  Venetians,  whose 
zeal  for  the  service  of  the  royal  youth  concealed  a  just  resent- 
ment to  his  nation  £uid  family.  They  were  mcxrtlied  by  the 
recent  preference  which  had  been  given  to  Pisa,  the  rival  of 

■  Villehardomn  and  Qunther  represent  the  sentiments  of  the  two 
IjBrties.  The  abbot  Martin  left  the  army  at  Zara,  proceeded  to  P^es* 
Boe,  was  sent  ambassador  to  Constantinople,  and  W  »me  a  reltietaal 
witness  of  the  second  siege. 
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tbdr  tmde ;  ihey  bad  a  long  anrear  of  debt  and  injury  te 
liquidate  with  the  Byzantine  court ;  and  DaUdolo  might  not 
discoUn^e  the  populai  tale,  that  he  had  been  tieprived  of  his 
eyea  by  the  emperor  Masmel,  who  perfidbusly. violated  the 
^nctity  of  an  ambassador.  A.  similar  armanient,'  for :  ages, 
bad  not  rode  the  Adriatic :  it  was  composed  of  one  hundred 
and  twenty  flat-bottomed  vessels  or  palanders  for  the  horses ; 
two  hundred  and  forty  transports  filled  with  men  and  arms ; 
seventy  store-ships  laden  wiih  provisions ;  and  fifty  stout  gsd- 
ieys,  well  prepared  for  the  encounter  of  aaienemy.*^.  While 
the  wind  was  &vorable,  the  sky  serene^  and  the  water  smooth, 
every  eye  was  fixed  with  wonder  and  delight  on  the  scene  of 
military  and  naval  pomp  which  overspread  the  sea.*  .  The 
shields  of  the  knights  and  squires,  at  oiice  an  ornament  and 
a  defence,  were  arranged  on  either  side  of  the  ships ;  the  ban- 
ners of  the  nations  and  families  were  displayed  from  the 
dtem;  our  modem  Itrtiliery  was  supplied  by  three,  hundred 
engines  for  casting  stones  and  darts :  the  fatigues  of  the  way 
were  cheered  with  the  sound  of  music ;  and  tibe  spirits  of  the 
adventurers  .were  raised  by  the  mutual  assurance,  tbiat  forty 
thousand  Christian  heroes  were  equal  to  the  conquest  of  die 
world.**  In  the  navigation  **  from  Venice  and  Zara,  the  fleet 
was  successfully  steered  by  the  skill  and  experience  of  the 
Venetian  pilots:  at  Durazzo,  the  confederates  first  landed 
on  the  territories  of  the  Greek  empire :  the  Isle  of  Corfu 
a£brded  a  station  and  repose ;  they  doubled,  without  accident, 
the  perilous  cape  of  Malea,  tiie  southern  point  of  Peloponne- 
sus or  the  Morea ;  made  a  descent  in  the  islands  of  Negro- 

**  The  birth  and  dignity  of  Andrew  Dandolo  gave  him  the  motive 
•wd  the  means  oi  searching  in  the  archiyes  of  Venice  the  memorable 
story  of  his  ancestor.  His  brevity  seems  to  accuse  the  copious  and 
more  recent  narratives  of  Sanudo,  (in  Muratori,  Script  Kerum  Italica- 
rum,  tom.  xxii.,)  Blondus,  Sabellicus,  and  Rbamnusius. 

^"  Villehardouin,  Ko.  62.  His  feelings  and  expressions  are  original : 
he  often  weeps,  but  he  rejoices  in  the  glories  and  perils  of  war  with  a 
spirit  unknown  to  a  sedentary  writer. 

*'  In  this  voyage,  almost  all  the  geographical  names  are  corrupted 
by  the  Latins.  'Ae  modern  appellatioi^  of  Chalcis,  and  all  Euboea,  ia 
derived  from  its  MtripuSy  Bvripo,  Negri-^t  Neffropont,  which  dishon* 
ors  our  maps,  (D'Anville,  G6ogn^hie  Ancienne,  torn.  i.  p.  268.) 


**  This  description  rather  helongs  to  the  first  setting  sail  of  the  expeditkni 
temtt  Venice,  before  the  siege  of  Zvctu  The  armament  did  not  retarn  i» 
Veiiice.-M. 
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pont  and  Andres ;  and  cast  anchor  at  Abydus  on  the  Asiatic 
side  of  the  Hellespont.  These  preludes  of  conquest  were 
easy  and  bloodless:  the  Greeks  of  the  provinces,  without 
patriotism  or  courage,  were  crushed  by  an  irresistible  force : 
the  presence  of  the  lawful  heir  might  justify  their  obedience ; 
,  and  it  was  rewarded  by  the  modesty  and  discipline  of  the 
Latins.  As  they  penetrated  through  the  Hellespont,  the 
magnitude  of  their  navy  was  compressed  in  a  narrow  channel, 
and  the  ^ice  of  the  waters  was  darkened  with  innumerable 
sails.  They  again  expanded  in  the  basin  of  the  Propontis, 
and  traversed  that  placid  sea,  till  they  approached  the  Euro- 
pean shore,  at  the  abbey  of  St  Stephen,  three  leagues  to  the 
west  of  Constantinople.  The  prudent  doge  dissuaded  them 
from  dispersing  themselves  in  a  populous  and  hostile  land ; 
and,  as  their  stock  of  provisions  was  reduced,  it  was  resolved, 
in  the  season  of  harvest,  to  replenish  their  store-ships  in  the 
fertile  islands  of  the .  Propontis.  With  this  resolution,  they 
directed  their  course :  but  a  strong  gale,  and  their  own  im- 
patience, drove  them  to  the  eastward ;  and  so  near  did  they 
run  to  the  shore  and  the  city,  that  some  volleys  of  stones  and 
darts  were ;  exchanged  between  the  ships  and  the  rampart 
As  they  passed  along,  they  gazed  with  admiration  on  the 
capital  of  the  East,  or,  as  it  should  seem,  of  the  earth ;  rising 
from  her  seven  hills,  and  towering  over  the  continents  of  Eu- 
rope and  Asia.  The  swelling  domes  and  lofty  spires  of  five 
hundred  palaces  and  churches  were  gilded  by  the  sun  and 
reflected  in  the  waters :  the  walls  were  crowded  with  soldiers 
snd  spectators,  whose  numbers  they  beheld,  of  whose  teinper 
they  were  ignorant ;  and  each  heart  was  chilled  by  the  re- 
flection, that,  since  the  beginning  of  the  world,  such  an  enter- 
prise had  never  been  undertaken  by  such  a  handful  of  warriors. 
JDut  the  momentary  apprehension  was  dispelled  by  hope  and 
valor;  and  every  man,  says  the  marshal  of  Champagne, 
glanced  his  eye  on  the  sword  or  lance  which  he  must  speedily 
use  in  the  glorious  conflict*^  The  Latins  cast  anchor  before 
Chalcedon;  the  mariners  only  werp  left  in  the  vess^els:*  the 
soldiers,  .horses,  and  a?ms,  were. safely  landed;  and,  in  the 
luxury  of  an  Imperial  palace,  the  barons  tasted  the  first  fruits 
of  Uieir  success.    On  the  third  day,  the  fleet  and  army  moved 

*^  Et  sadiiez  que  il  ni  ot  si  hardi  cai  le  ener  ne  fi-emist,  (c  66.)  .  . 
Cliaacuns  r^p^doit  sea  armes ....  que  par  terns  en  arons  meatier,  (• 
67.)    Such  is  the  honesty  of  courage. 

VOL.  VI. — ^D 
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tovards  Scutari,  ihd  Asiatic  suburb  of  Con&tantiQopk :  a 
detachmdnt  of  five  hundred  Greek  hoise  was  surprised  and 
defeated  Jbj  fourscore  French  knights;  and  in  a  llalt  of  niae 
days,  the  camp  was  plentifully  suppiied  with  for|ge  and 
provisions* 

In  relating  tJie  invasion  of  a  great  empir^i,  it  may  sMm 
stmnge  that  I  have  not  described  the  obstacles  which  ahottid 
have  checked  the  pfogress  of  the  strangers.  The  Greeks,  is 
truth,  were  an  unwarlike  people ;  but  they  were  rich,  i&dns- 
tricms,  and  subject  to  die  will  of  a  single  man :  had  that  vaaai 
been  capable  of  fear,  when  his  enemies  wese  at  a  ^iistance, 
or  of  courage,  when  they  approached  his  person.  The  first 
rumor  x>f  his  nephew's  alliance  with  the  French  and  Venetians 
was  despised  by  the  usurper  Alexius :  his  flatterers  persuaded 
him,  that  in  this  contempt  he  was  bold  and -sincere ;  and  each 
evening,  in  the  close  of  the  banquiet,  he  thrice  discomfited 
the .  Barbarians  of  the  West  These  Barbarians  had  been 
justly  terrified  by  the  report  of  his  naval  power;  and  the 
sixteen .  hundred  fishing  boats  of  Oonstantinq)le^  could  have 
manned  a  fleet,  to  sink  them  in  the  Adriatic,  or  stop  their 
entrance  in  the  mouth  of  the  Hellespont  But  idl  force  mav 
be  annihilated  by  the  negligence  of  the  prince  and  the  venal- 
ity of  h^  ministers.  The  great  duke,  or  admiristl,  made  a 
scandalous,  almost  a  puUic,  auction  of  the  saib,  the  masts, 
and  the  rigging:  the  royal  forests  were  reserved  for  the  more 
important  purpose  of  the  diase ;  and  the  tre^,  says  Nicetas, 
were  guarded  by  the  eunudis,  like  the  groves  of  religious 
worship.**  From  his  dream  of  pride,  Alexius  was  awipcened 
by  theaiege  of  Zara,  and  the  rapid  advances  of  the  Latins; 
as  soon  as  he  saw  the  danger  was  real,  he  thought  it  inevita- 
ble, and  his  vainpresumption  was  lost  in  «ibj€ict  despondency 
and  despair.  He  suffei^  these  contemptible  Barbarians  to 
pitch  their  ^camp  in  the  sight  of  the  palace.;  and  his  s^pre- 
hensions  were  ^unly  disgui^  by  the  pomp  and  menace  of  a 
suppliant  embassy.  The  sovereign  of  4he  Romans  was  aston- 
ished: (his  ambassadors  ware  instructed  to  say)  at  the  hostile 
appearance  of  the  strangers.    K  these  pilgrims  were  sincere 

^  Esndem  nrbem  plus  io  bqUs  luuribus  piscatorum  abiiiiditfe»  qoam 
illos  in  toto  nayigio.     Habeba£  enim  mille  ct  sexcentas  plscatoriaa 

naves BeUicas  autem  sive  mercatorias  habebant  inmiltaB  mul* 

titudinis  jet  portum  tntJABifmim.    0  anther,  Hist  GL  P.  c.  S,  p.  10. 

**  .Katfiffcp  U^  iXvtwVf  sln€T¥  Si  moX  Oso^vrtiTtav  va^tl^w  if$(S§9n 
99ra>p(,    Nicetas  in  Alex^  Comneoo^  L  iii.  c  V,  p.  -84S. 
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In  their  vow  for  the  deliveraooe  of  Jeruflalem,  his  voice  mmt 
applaud,  and  his  treasures  should  assist^  their  pious  design  j 
but  should  they  dare  to  invade  the  sanctimry  of  empire,  their 
numbers,  were  they  ten  times  more  considerable,  should  not 
protect  them  from  bis  just  resentment  The  answer  of  the 
doge  and  bacons  was  simple  and  magnanimous.  ^*In  the 
cause  of  honor  and  justice,"  they  said,  ^we  despise  the 
usurper  iji  Greece,  his  threats,  and  his  <3&&rs.  Our  friend- 
ship and  his  allegiance  are  due  to  the  lawful  heir,  to  the 
young  prince,  who  is  seated  among  us,  and  to  his  &ther,  the 
emperor  Isaac,  who  has  been  deprived  of  his  sceptre,  his  free* 
dom,  and  his  eyes,  by  the  crime  of  an  ungrateful  brother. 
Ldt  that  brother  confess  his  guilt,  and  implore  forgiveness, 
and  we  ourselves  will  intercede,  that  he  may  be  permitted  to 
live  in  affluence  and  security.  But  let  him  not  insult  us  by  a 
second  message ;  our  reply  will  be  made  in  arms,  in  the  pal- 
ace of  Constantinople." 

On  the  tenth  day  of  their  encampment  at  Scutari,  the  cru- 
sades prepared  themselves,  as  soldiers  and  as  Catholics,  for 
the  passage  of  the  Bosphonis.  Perilous  indeed  was  the 
adventure;  the  stream  was  broad  and  rapid:  in  a  calm  the 
current  of  the  £uxbe  might  drive 'down  the  liquid  and  unex« 
tinguishable  fires  <^  the  Greeks ;  and  the  opposite  shores  of 
Europe  were  defended  by  seventy  thousand  horse  and  foot 
in  fermidable  array.  On  this  memorable  day,  which  hap- 
pened to  be  bright  and  pleasant,  the;  Latins  were  distributed 
in  six>  battles  or  divisions;  the  fii^t,  or  vanguard,  was  led  by 
the  count  of  Flanders,  one  of  the  most  powerful  of  tht 
Christian  princes  in  the  skill  and  number  of  his  crossbows. 
The  four  successive  battles  of  the  French  were  commanded 
by  his  brother  Henry,  the  counts  of  St  Pol  and  Blois,  and 
Matthew  of  Montmorency;  the  last  of  whom  was  honored 
by  diQ  voluntary  service  of  the  marshal  and  nobles  of  Cham- 
pagne. The  sixth  division,  the  rear-guard  and  reserve  of 
the  army,  was  conducted  by  the  marqub  of  Montferrat,  a  I 
the  h^  of  thei  Germans  and  Lombards.  The  chargers, 
saddled,  with  their  long  comparisons  dragging  on  the  ground, 
were  embarked  in  the  fat  palanders  ;  **  and  the  knights  stood 

**  From  the  version  of  Vignere  I  .adopt  the  well-sounding  worf 
ftdmider,  which  is  ntili  used,  I  believe,  in  the  Mediterranean.  But 
iksd  I  .written  in  Frendi,  I  should  have  preserved  the  original  and  ext 
presflhre  denomination  <k  vimkrs  or  Mmers,  from  the  huU,  fir  door  * 
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by  the  side  of  their  horses,  in  complete  a/mor,  their  helmeti 
laocd,  and  their  lances  in  their  hands.  The  numerous  train 
.  of  aergea/nU*^  and  archers  occupied  the  transports;  and 
each  transport  was  towed  by  the  strength  and  swiftness  of  a 
galley.  The  six  divisions  traversed  the  Bosphorus,  without 
encountering  an  enemy  or  an  obstacle :  to  land  the  foremost 
was  tho  wish,  to  conquer  or  die  was  the  resolution,  of  every 
division  and  of  every  soldier.  Jealous  of  the  preeminence 
of  danger,  the  knights  in  their  heavy  armor  leaped  into 
the  sea,  when  it  rose  as  high  as  their  girdle ;  the  sergeants 
and  archers  were  animated  by  their  valor;  and  the  squires, 
letting  down  the  drav-bridges  of  the  palanders,  led  theihorses 
to  the  shore.  Befoi^  their  squadrons  could  mount,  and  form, 
and  couch  their  L«nces,  the  seventy  thousand  Greeks  had 
vanished  from  thei"  sight :  the  timid  Alexius  gave  the  exam- 
ple to  his  troops ;  %nd  it  was  only  by  the  plunder  of  his  rich 
pavilions  that  the  ^^atins  were  informed  that  they  had  fought 
against  an  emp^r^.  In  the  first  consternation  of  the  flying 
enemy,  they  re^^ved,  by  a  double  attack,  to  open  the  en- 
trance of  the  hifbor.  The  tower  of  Galata,**  in  the  suburb 
of  Pera,  was  i^tiacked  and  ^stormed  by  the  French,  while  the 
Venetians  assumed  the  more  difficult  task  of  forcing  the  boom 
or  chain  that  w«s  stretched  from  that  tower  to  the  Byzantine 
shore.  After  %ome  fruitless  attempts,  their  intrepid  petsever- 
iince  prevailed:  twenty  ships  of  war,  the  relics  of  the  Grch 
cian  navy,  were  either  sunk  or  taken  :  the  enormous  and 
massy  links  of  iron  were  cut  asunder  by  the  shears,  or  bro- 
ken by  the  weight,  of  the  galleys ;  •*  and  the  Venetian  fleet, 

which  was  let  down  as  a  draw-bridge ;  but  which,  at  sea,  was  closed 
into  the  side  cf  the  ship,  (see  Ducange  au  Villehardouin,  No.  14,  and 
Joinyille,  p.  27,  £.8,  edit  du  Louvre.) 

**  To  avoid  tho  vague  expressions  of  followers,  <&&,  I  use,  after  Yil- 
lehardouin,  the  word  BergearitB  for  all  horsemen  who  were  not  knights, 
riiere  were  sergeants  at  arms,  and  sergeants  at  law ;  aud  if  we  visit 
tho  parade  and  Westminster  Hall,  we  may  obserre  the  strange  result 
of  tne  distinction,  (Ducange,  Glossar.  Latin,  Serviente$f  <&c.,  tom.  vL  p. 
226—231.) 

••  It  is  needless  to  observe,  that  on  the  subject  of  Galata,  the  chaia, 
ACy  Ducange  is  accurate  and  full.  Consult  hkewise  the  proper  chap- 
ters of  the  C.  P.  Christiana  of  the  same  author.  The  inhabitants  of 
Galata  were  so  vain  and  ignonmt,  that  they  applied  to  themselves  St 
Paul's  Epistle  to  the  Galatians. 

'*  The  vessel  that  broke  the  chain  was  named  the  Eagle,  AquUoy 
<J>vidolo,  Chronioon,  p.  Z2%)  which  Blondus  (de  Gestis  Venet)  has 
dMQged  into  AquUo,  the  north  wind.     Ducange  (Observations,  Ka 
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safe  and  triumphant,  rode  at  anchor  in  the  port  of  Ck)n&taBCi- 
nople.  '  By  these  daring  achievements,  a  remnant  of  twenty 
thousand  Latins  solicited  the  license  of  hesieging  a  capittU 
which  contained  ahove  four  hundred  thousand  inhahitants,** 
able,  though  not  willing,  to  bear  arms  in  defence  of  their 
country. '  Such  an  account  would  indeed  suppose  a  population 
of  hear  two  millions;  but  whatever  abatement  may  be  re- 
quired in  the  numbers  of  the  Greeks,  the  belief  of  those 
numbers  will  equally  exalt  the  fearless  spirit  of  their  assail-- 
ants. ; 

In  the  choice  of  the  attack,  the  French  and  Venetians 
were  divided  by  their  habits  of  life  and  warfare.  The  former 
affirmed  with  truth,  that  Constantinople  was  most  accessible 
on  the  side  of  the  sea  and  the  harbor.  The  latter  miglit 
assert  with  honor,  that  they  had  long  enough  trusted  theii 
lives  and  fortunes  to  a  frail  bark  and  a  precarious  element, 
and  loudly  demanded  a  trial  of  knighthood,  a  firm  ground, 
and  a  close  onset,  either  on  foot  or  on  horseback.  After  a 
prudent  compromise,  of  employing  the  two  nations  by  sea 
and  land,  in  the  service  b^t  suited  to  their  character,  the 
fleet  covering  the  army,  they  both  proceeded  from  the  en- 
trance to  the  extremity  of  the  harbor :  the  stone  bridge  of 
the  river  was  hastily  repaired ;  and  the  six  battles  of  the 
French  formed  their  encampment  against  the  front  of  the 
capita],  the  basis  of  the  triangle  which  runs  about  four  miles 
from  the  port  to  the  Propontis."  On  the  edge  of  a  broad  ditch, 
at  the  foot  of  a  lolly  rampart,  they  had  leisure  to  contemplate 

83)  maintains  the  latter  reading ;  but  he  had  not  seen  the  respectable 
text  of  Dandolo,  nor  did  he  enough  consider  the  topography  of  the 
harbor.  The  south-east  would  have  been  a  more  effectual  wind 
[Note  to  Wilken,  vol  v.  p.  215.] 

•*  Quatre  cens  mil  homes  ou  plus,  (Villebardouin,  No.  134,)  must 
be  understood  of  men  of  a  military  age.  Le  Beau  (Hist  du.  Bas  Em- 
pire, torn.  XX.  p.  417)  allows  Constantinople  a  million  of  inhabitants, 
of  whom  60,000  horse,  and  an  infinite  number  of  foot-soldiers.  In  ita 
present  decay,  the.  capital  of  the  Ottoman  empire  may  contain  400,000 
souls,  {Bell's  Travels,  vol.  ii.  p.  401,  402 ;)  but  as  the  Turks  keep  no 
registers,  and  as  circumstances  are  fallacious,  it  is  impossible  to  ascer^ 
tain  (Niebuhr,  Voyage  en  Arabic,  tom.  i.  p.  18,  19)  the  real  populous 
ness  of  their  cities. 

•*,0n  the  most  correct  plans  of  Constantinople,  I  know  not  how  to 
measure  more  than  4000  paces.  Yet  Villehardouin  computes  the 
ipace  at  three  league*,  (No.  86.)  If  his  eye  were  not  deoeivedihe 
must  reckon  by  the  old  Gallic  league  of  1500  paces,  which  might  stiU 
be  used  in  Champagne. 
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fli3  difficulties  of  their  enterprise.  The  gates  to  the  right 
mid  left  of  their  narrow  camp  poured  forth  frequent  sallies 
of  cayalry  and  light-infantry,  which  cut  off  their  stragglers, 
Swept  the  country  of  provisions,  sounded  the  ilarm>  fivd  or 
six  times  in  the  course  of  each  day,  and  coaipelled  them  to 
plant  a  palisade,  and  sink  an  intrenehment,  for  their  imme- 
diate safety.  In  the  supplies  and  coAvoys  the  Venetians  fand 
heen  too  sparing,  or  the  Franks,  too  voradous:  the  usual  eboi- 
plaints  of  hunger  and  scarcity  were  heard,  and  perhaps  feltj 
their  stock  of  flour  would  be  exhausted  in  three  weeks ;  .  and 
their  disgust  of  salt  meat  tetnpted  them  to  taste  the  flesh 
of  their  horses.  The  trembling  usurper  was  supported  by 
Theodore  Lasearis,  his  son-in-law,  a  valiant  youth^  Who  aa- 
pired  to  save  and  to  rule  his  country ;  the  Greeks,  regardless  of 
that  country,  were  awakened  to  the  defence  of  their  religion  ; 
but  their  firmest  hope  was  in  the  strength  and  spirit  of  the 
Yaran^n  guards,  of  the  Daned  and  English,  as  they  are 
named  in  the  writers  of  the  times.*'  Afb^  ten  days'  inee»- 
sant  labor,  the  ground  was  levelled,  the  ditch  filled,  the 
approaches  of  the  besiegers  were  regularly  made,  and  two 
hundred  and  fifty  engines  of  assault  exercised  their  varioua 
powers  to  clear  the  rampart,  to  batter  the  walls,  and  to  sap 
the  foundations.  On  the  first  appearance  of  a  breach^  the 
scaling-ladders  were  applied :  the  numbers  that  defended  the 
vantage  ground  I'epulsed  and  oppressed  the  adrenturous 
Latins;  but  they  admired  the  resolution  of  fifteen  knighte 
and  sergeants,  who  had  gained  the  ascent,  and  maintained 
their  perilous  station  till  they  were  precipitated  or  made  pris- 
oners by  the  Imperial  guards.  On  the  side  of  the  harbor 
the  naval  attack  was  more  successfully  conducted  by  the 
Venetians;  and  that  industrious  people  employed  every  re- 
source that  was  known  and  practised  before  the  invention  of 
gunpowder.  A  double  line,  three  bow-shots  in  front,  was 
formed  by  the  galleys  and  ships  ;  and  the  swift  motion  of  the 
former  was  supported  by  the  weight  and  loftiness  of  the  lat- 
ter, whose  decks,  and  poops,  and  turret,  were  the  platforms 
of  military  engines,  that  discharged  their  shot  over  the  heads 
of  the  first  line.     The  soldiers,  who  leaped  from  the  galleys 

••  The  guards,  the  Varangi,  are  styled  by  Villehardouin,  (Na  89, 96, 
^.y)  Englois  et  Danois  avec  Jeurs  liaches.  Whatever  had  been  their 
origin,  a  French  pilgrim  coulc'/  not  be  mistaken  in  the  nationA  of  whidi 
they  wore  at  that  time  composed 
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tti  akope,  ii>!.«6diatelir  planted  and  ascended  th^ir  soalingt^ 
I^Jders,  while  the  large  ships,  advancing  more  »lowly  into  the 
lwtorVak»  and  lowering  a  draw-l»idge,  i^ned  a  way  thtongh 
tba  m  fr<Hii  their  masta  to  the  fampairt  Za  the  midit  of  £e 
o>nffict, .  the  doge,  a  Venerable  and  cofnapicuona  form^  stood 
«U6ft  in  complete  arndor  on  the  pow  of  hia  galley*  The 
mat  standard  of  St.  Mark  waa  displayed  belbie  him;  hia 
vhreats,.  promisee,  and  exhortations^  urged  the  difigenee  of 
)kA  so^eia ;  his  v^essel  was  the  first  thai  sitnidt ;  and  Daadolo 
wa^  the  first  warrior  on  theshove^  Ihe  nationa  admired  '^e 
magnanimity  of  the  blind  old  oiao,  withont;  refleoting  that  his 
age  and  infirmi^es  diminished  the  price  of  Hfe,  and  'enhanced 
the.  value  of  ^immortal  gbry*  On  a  sudden,  by  an  inviaible 
hand,  (for  the  8tandaid4warer  was  probably  slai%)  the  banner 
c^  the  republic  was  fixed  on  the  lampart:  twenty-five  towers 
were  rapidly  occupied;  and,  by  the  cmel  expedient  «€  fire, 
the  Qreeka  were  driven  from  the  adjacent  quarter.  The 
d<^  had  despatched  the  intelligence  of  his  soeoess,  when 
he  was  checked  by  the  danger  of  his  confederates.  Nobly 
dedaring  that  he  would  rather  die  with  the  pilgrims  than 
gain  a  victory  by  their  destruction,  Dandolo  relinquished  his 
advantage,  recalled  his  troops,  and  hastened  to  the  scene  of 
action.  He  found  the  six  weaiy  diminutive  battles  of  the 
French  eneompassed  by  sixty  squadrons  of  the  Greek  cavaU 
fy,  the  least  of  which  was  more  numerous  than  the  largest 
i  th^r  divisions.  Shame  and  despair  had  provoked  Alexius 
\o  the  last  eSott  of  a  general  sally ;  but  he  was  awed  by  the 
firm  order  and  manly  aspect  of  the  Latins;  and,  after 
skirmishing  at  a  du^nce,  withdrew  his  troops  in  the  close  of 
the  evening.  The  silence  or  tumult  of  the  night  exasperated 
his  fears ;  and  the  tknid  usurper,  collecting  a  treasure  of  ten 
thousand  pounds  of  gold,  basely  deserted  his  wife,  his  people, 
3ad  his  fortune;  threw  himself  into  a  bark;  stole  through 
theBosphoms;  and  huiKied' in  ehameful  safety  in  an  obscure 
harbor  of  Thrace.  Am  soon  as  they  were  apprised  of  his 
flight,  the  Greek  nobles  sought  pardon  and  peace  in  the  dun- 
geon where  the  blind  Isaac  expected  each  hour  the  visit  of 
Uie  executioner.  Again  saved  and  exalted  by  the  vicissitudes 
of  fortune,  the  captive  in  his  Imperial  robes  was  replaced  on 
I5»e  tnrone,  and  surrounded  with  prostrate  slaves,  whose  real 
terror  and  affected  joy  he  was  incapable  of  discerning.  At 
the  dawi.  oi  day,  hostilities  were  suspended,  and  the  liatin 
duels   were  surprised   by  a  mesaage   from   the  lawful  and 
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reigning  od  peror,  who  was  inipatieht  to  embrace  liis  son,  anA 
to  reward  his  generous  deliverers." 

But  these  gentrous  deliverers  were  unwilling  to  releas« 
their. hostage,  till  they  had  obtained  from  his  father  the  pay- 
ment, or  at  least  the  promise,  bf  their  reoonipense.  They 
chose  four  ambassadors,  Matthew  of  Montmorency,  our  his 
torian  the  marshal  of  Champagne,  and  two  Venetians,  to  oon- 
gratukte  the  emperor.  The  gates  were  thrown  open  on  theii 
approach,  the  streets  on  both  sides  were  lined  with  the  battle- 
axes  of  llie  Danish  and  English  guard :  the  presence^hiunbet 
glittered  with  gold  and  jewels,  &e  false  substitute  of  virtue 
and  power :  by  the  side  of  the  blind  Isaac  his  wife  was  seated, 
the  sister  of  the.  king  of  Hungary :  and  by  her  appearance, 
the  noble  matrons  of  Greece  were  drawn  from  their  domestic 
retirement,'  and  mingled  with  the  circle  of  senators  and 
soldiers.  The  Latins,  by  the  mouth  of  the  marshal,  spoke 
like  men  conscious  of  their  merits,  but  who  respected  the 
work  of  their  own  hands ;  and  the  emperor  clearly  understood, 
that  his  son^s  engagements  with  Venice  and  the  pilgrims  must 
be  ratified  without  hesitation  or  delay.  Withdrawing  into  a 
private  diamber  with  the  empress,  a  chamberlain,  an  inter- 
preter, and  the  four  ambassadors,  the  father  of  young  Alexius 
inquired  with  some  anxiety  into  the  nature  of  his  stipulations. 
The  submission*  of  the  Eastern  empire  to  the  pope,  the  suc- 
cor of  the  Holy  Land,  and  a  present  contribution  of  two 
hundred  thousand  marks  of  silver. — ^'^  These  conditions  are 
weighty,"  was  his  prudent  reply :  "  they  are  hard  to  accept, 
and  difficult  to  peiform.  But  no  conditions  can  exceed  Uie 
measure  of  your  services  and  deserts."  After  this  satisfac- 
tory assurance,  the  barons  mounted  on  horseback,  and  intro- 
duced the  heir  of  Constantinople  to  the  city  and  palace :  his 
youth  and  marvellous  adventures  engaged  every  heart  in  his 
favor,  and  Alexius  was  solemnly  crowned  with  his  father  in 
the  dome  of  St.  Sophia.  In  the  first  days  of  his  reign,  the 
people,  already  blessed  with  the  restoration  of  plenty  and 
peace,  was  delighted  by  the  joyful  catastrophe  of  the  tragedy ; 

'^  For  the  first  siege  and  conquest  of  Constantinople,  we  may  read 
the  original  letter  of  the  crusaders  to  Innocent  III,  Gesta,  c.  91,  p. 
588,  684  Yillebardouin,  No.  75 — 99.  Nicetas,  in  Alexio  Comnen.  L 
iil  c  10,  p.  849—852.  •  Dandolo,  in  Chron.  p.  822.  Gunther,  and 
his  abhot  Martin,  were  not  yet  returned  from  their  obstinate  pilgrim* 
age  to  Jerusalem,  or  St  John  d'Acre,  where  the  neatest  por#  of  tlit 
ennpaDy  had  died  of  the  plaf^ue.  *: 
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and  the  discontent  of  the  nobles,  their  regret,  and  their  fear*, 
were  covered  by  the  polished  surface  of  pleasure  and  lojaJty 
The  mixture  of  two  discordant  nations  in  the  same  capital 
might:  have  been  pregnant  with  mischief  and  datger;  and  the 
fiuburb  of  Galata,  or  Pera,  was  assigned  for  the  quarters  of 
the  French  and  Venetians.  But  tiie  liberty  of  trade  and 
iamiliar  intercourse  was  allowed  between  the  friendly  na- 
tions :  and  each  day  the  pilgrims  were  tempted  by  devotion 
or  curiosity  to  visit  the  diurcbes  and  palaces  of  Constantino^ 
pie.  Their  rude  minds,  insensible  perhaps  of  the  finer  arts, 
were  astonbhed  by  the  magnificent  scenery  :  and  the  poverty 
of  their  native  towns  enhanced  the  populousness  and  riches  of 
the  first  metropolis  of  Christendom.*'  Descending  from  his 
state,  young  Alexius  was  prompted  by  interest  and  gratitude  to 
repeat  his  frequent  and  familiar  visits  to  his  Latin  allies ;  and 
in  the  freedom  of  the  table,  the  gay  petulance  of  the  French 
sometimes  forgot  the  emperor  of  the  East"  In  their  most 
serious  conferences,  it  was  agreed,  that  the  reunion  of  the 
two  churches  must  be  the  result  of  patience  and  time ;  but 
avarice  was  less  tractable  than  zeal ;  and  a  larger  sum  was 
instantly  disbursed  to  appease  the  wants,  and  silence  the  im- 
portunity, of  the  crusaders.*'  Alexius  was  alarmed  by  the 
approaching  hour  of  their  departure :  their  absence  might  have 
relieved  him  from  the  engagement  which  he  was  yet  incn*- 
pable  of  performing;  but  his  friends  would  have  left  him, 
naked  and  alone,  to  the  caprice  and  prejudice  of  a  perfidious 
nation.  He  wished  to  bribe  their  stay,  the  delay  of  a  year^ 
by  undertaking  to  defray  their  expense,  and  to  satisfy,  in  theii 
name,  the  freight  of  the  Venetian  vessels.    The  oflfer  was 

••  Compare,  in  the  rude  energy  of  Villehardouin,  (No.  66,  100,)  the 
inside  and  outside  views  of  Constantinople,  and  their  impression  on 
the  minds  of  the  pilgrims :  cette  ville  (says  be)  que  de  toutes  lea 
autres  6re  souverame.  See  the  parallel  passages  of  Fulcherlus  Carno- 
tensis.  Hist  Hierosoi.  1.  i.  c,  4,  and  WilL  Tyr.  it  8,  zx.  26. 

'"  As  they  played  at  dice,  the  Latins  took  off  his  diadem,  and 
clapped  on  his  head  a  woollen  or  hairy  cap,  rd  fuyoXorrpsirls  xal  nay 
icXiXoTOP  Kare^^vvatvev  Si^ofiay  (Nicetas,  p.  868.)  If  tiiese  merry  com- 
panions were  Venetians,  it  was  the  insolence  of  trade  and  a  oon> 
monwealth. 

^®  Villehardonin,  No.  101.  Dandolo,  p.  822.  The  doge  affirms, 
that  the  y  enetians  were  paid  more  slowly  than  the  French ;  but  he 
owns,  that  the  histories  of  the  two  nations  differed  on  that  subject 
Ilad  he  read . YiUdbitfdouin  ?  The  Greeks  complained,  however,  q  jod 
iotiln  Gried^  opei  transtulisset  (Gunther,  Hist  C.  P.  c  IS  ^  Set  Uii 
lamentations  and  inyectives  of  Nicetas,  (p.  555.) 

D* 
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agitated  in  the  council  of  the  barons;  and,  after  a  repetition 
of  their  debates  and  scruples,  a  majority  of  votes  again  ae- 
quiesced  in  the  advice  of  the  doge  And  the  prajer  of  the 
young  emperor.  At  the  price  of  sixteen  hundred  pounds  of 
gold,  he  prevailed  on  the  marquis  of  Montferrat  to. lead  him 
with  an  army  round  the  provinces  of  Europe ;  to  establish  his 
authority,  and  pursue  his  uncle,  while  Constantinople  was 
9iwed  by  the  presence  of  Baldwin  and  his  confederates  of 
France  and  Flanders.  The  expedition  was  snocessfiil :  the 
blind  emperor  exulted  in  the  success  of  his  arms,  and  listened 
to  the  predictions  of  his  flatterers,  that  the  same  Providence 
which  had  raised  him  from  the  dungeon  to  the  throne,  would 
heal  his  gout,  restore  his  sight,  and  watch  over  the  long  pros- 
perity of  his  reign.  Yet  the  mind  of  the  suspicious  old  man 
was  tormented  by  the  rising  glories  of  his  son ;  nor  could 
his  pride  conceal  from  his  envy,  that,  while  his  own  name  was 
pronounced  in  Mui  and  reluctant  acclamations,  the  royal  youth 
was  the  theme  of  spontaneous  and  universal  praise.'* 

By  the  recent  invasion,  the  Greeks  were  awakened  ftom  a 
dream  of  nine  centuries ;  from  the  vain  presumption  that  the 
capital  of  the  Soman  empire  was  impregnable  to  foreign 
arms.  The  strangers  of  the  West  had  violated  the  city,  and 
bestowed  the  sceptre,  of  Constantine:  th^r  In^perial  dients 
s€ton  became  as  unpopular  as  themselves:  the  well-known 
yices  of  Isaac  were  rendered  still  more  contemptible  by  bis 
infirmities,  and  the  young  Alexius  was  hated  as  an  apostate, 
who  had  renounced  the  manners  and  religion  of  his  conn- 
try.  His  secret  covenant  with  the  Latins  was  divulged  or 
suspected;  the  people,  and  especially  the  clergy,  were  de- 
voutiy  attached  to  their  £Euth  and  superstition;  and  every 
convent,. and  every  shop,  resounded  with  the  danger  of  the 
church  and  the  tyranny  of  the  pope."  An  empty  treasury 
could  ill  supply  the  demands  of  regal  luxury  and  foreign 
extortion:   tiie   Greeks  refused  to  avert,  by  a  general  tax, 


**  The  reign  of  Alexius  Oomnenus  occupies  three  books  in  Nicetas^ 
p.  291 — 862.  The  short  restoration  of  Isaac  and  his  son  is  despaired 
n  five  chapters,  p.  852-^862. 

^*  When  Nicetas  reproaches  Alexius  for  his  impious  league^  ho 
tcstowsihe  harshest  names  on  the  pope's  new  religioD,  fitt^w  itai 

ir«irdiraro¥ wapiKrpoirilv   virrsois riw   ro9    ll^fa  irpop9pit»9 

wtuvwt6Vf fxriStatv   rt   Koi   fLtramt^vw   rw   "nXaiwHf   'Pu/tofaif 

Mwv,  (p.  848.)    Such  was  the  sincere  language  of  every  Gre^  to  tht 
ifMt  gasp  ?f  the  empire. 
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the  impending  eyila  of  leryitude  and  pillage;  the  opprea* 
flion  of  the  rich  exoited  a  more  dangerous  and  personal  reeent- 
ment ;  and  if  tbe  emperor  melted  the  pUte,  and  despoiled  the 
images,  of  the  fianctuarj,  he  seemed  to  justify  the  complaints 
of  heresy  and  sacrilege.  During  the  absence  of  Mafquia 
Bonifoce  and  his  Imperial  pupil,  Constantinople  was  visited 
with  a  calamity  which  might  be  justly  imputed  to  the  zeal  and 
indiscretion  of  the  Flemish  pilgrims/*  In  ope  of  their  im^ia 
to  UiQ  city,  they  were  scandalized  by  the  aspect  of  a  mosque 
or  synagogue,  in  which  one  God  was  worshipped,  without  a 
partner  or  a  sou.  Their  effectual  mode  of  controversy  was 
to  attack  the  infidels  with  the  sword,  and  th^r  habitation  with 
fire :  but  the  infidels,  and  some  Christian  neighbors,  presumed 
to  defend  their  lives  and  properties;  and  &e  flames  which 
bigotry  had  kindled,  consumed  the  most  orthodox  and  inno- 
cent structures.  During  eight  days  and  nights,  the  conflagra- 
tion spread. above  a  league  in  front,  from  the  harbor  to  the 
Propontis,  over  the  thickest  and  most  populous  regions  of  the 
^ty.  It  is  not  easy  to  count  the  stately  churches  and  palaces 
that  werei  reduced  to  a  smoking  ruin,  to  value  the  merchan- 
dise that  perished  in  the  trading  streets,  or  to  uumber  the  fam- 
ilies that  were  involved  i|i  the  common  destruction.  By  this 
outrage,  which  the  doge  and  the  barops  in  vain  aSeoted  to  dis- 
claim, the  name  of  the  Latins  became  still  more  unpopular ; 
and  the  colony  of  that  nation,  above  fifteen  thousand  persons, 
consulted  their  safety  in  a  hasty  retreat  from  the  city  to  the 
protection  of  their  standard  in  the  suburb  of  Pera.  The  em- 
peror returned  in  triumph ;  but  the  firmest  and  most  dexterous 
f>olicy  would  Imve  been  insufiScient  to  steer  him  through  the 
tempest,  whiph;  overwhelmed  the  person  and  government  of 
that  un)iappy  youdi.  His  own  inclination,  and  his  Other's 
advice,  attached  him  to  his  benefactors ;  but  Alexius  hesitated 
between  gratitude  and  patriotism,  between  the  fear  of  his 
vubjects  and  of  his  allies.^*  By  his  feeble  and  fluctuating 
conduct  \ie  lost  the  esteem  and  confidence  of  both ;  and,  while 

^*  Kioetas  (p.  855)  is  positive  id  the  -  charge,  and  8pecifie«  the 
Flemings,  (^Xa^ifoyct,)  though  he  is  wrong  in  supposing  it  an  ancient 
lama.  Villehardouin  (Na  107)  exculpates  the  barons,  and  i"  igciorant 
I  perhaps  affectedly  ignorant)  of  the  names  of  the  guiltyi 

"**  Compare  the  suspicions  and  (Somplaints  of  Nior>tas  (pu  859—4(62) 
with  the  blunt  charges  of  Baldwinr  of  Flanders,  (Gtesta  Iimocent  IIL 
IL  92,  p.  534,)  cum  patriarcha  et  mole  nobilium,  nobis  proniisses  per- 
jwiiB  et  mendax. 
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he  invited  the  marquis  of  Monferrat  to  occupy  the  palace,  1m 
suffered  the  nobles  to  conspire,  and  the  people  to  arm,  for  toe 
deliverance  of  their  country.  Regardless  of  his  punfol  situa- 
tion, the  Latin  chiefs  repeated  their  demands,  resented  his 
delays,  suspected  his  intentions,  and  exacted  a  dedsive  an- 
swer of  peace  or  war.  The  haughty  summons  waft  deliyered 
by  three  French  knights  and  three  Venetian  deputies,  who 
girded  their  swords,  mounted  their  horses,  pierced  through  the 
ttngry  multitude,  and  entered,  with  a  fearful  countenance,  the 
palace  and  presence  of  the  Greek  emperor.  In  a  peremptory 
tone,  they  recapitulated  their  services  and  his  engagements; 
and  boldly  declared,  that  unless  their  just  claims  were  iuUy 
and  immediately  satisfied,  they  should  no  longer  hold  him 
either  as  a. sovereign  or  a  friend.  After  this  defiance,  the  first 
that  had  ever  wounded  an  Imperial  ear,  they  departed  without 
betraying  any  symptoms  of  fear;  but  their  escape  from  a 
servile  palace  and  a  furious  city  astonished  the  ambassadors 
themselves ;  and  their  return  to  the  camp  was  the  signal  of 
mutual  hostility. 

Among  the  Greeks,  all  authority  and  wisdom  were  over- 
borne by  the  impetuous  multitude,  who  mistook  their  rage  for 
valor,  their  numbers  for  strength,  and  their  fanaticism  for  the 
support  and  inspiration  of  Heaven.  In  the  eyes  of  both  na- 
tions Alexius  was  false  and  contemptible;  the  base  and  spuri- 
ous race  of  the  Angeli  was  rejected  witli  clamorous  disdain ; 
and  the  people  of  Constantinople  encompassed  the  senate,  to 
demand  at  their  hands  a  more  worthy  emperor.  To  every 
senator,  conspicuous  by  his  birth  or  dignity,  they  successively 
presented  the  purple :  by  each  senator  the  deadly  garment 
was  repulsed :  the  contest  lasted  three  days ;  and  we  may 
learn  from  the  historian  Nicetas,  one  of  the  members  of  the 
assembly,  that  fear  and  weaknesses  were  the  guardians  of 
their  -loyalty.  A  phantom,  who  vanished  in  oblivion,  was 
forcibly  proclaimed  by  the  crowd : "  but  the  author  of  the 
tumult,  and  the  leader  of  the  war,  was  a  prince  of  the  house 
of  Ducas ;  ^nd  his  common  appellation  of  Alexius  must  be 
discriminated  by  the  epithet  of  Mourzoufle,'*  which  in  the 

'*  His  name  was  Nicholas  Canabus :  be  deserved  the  praise  of  Nice> 
tas  and  the  vengeance  of  Mourzoufie,  (p.  862.) 

'•  Villehardouin  (So.  116)  speaks  of  him  as  a  favorite,  without 
knowing  that  he  was  a  prince  of  the  blood,  Angelut  and  DueM, ;  I>a- 
eange,  who  pries  into  every  comer,  believes  him  to  be  the  son  of  IsaM 
Dncas  Setastocrator,  and  second  coiisin  of  young  \lcxius- 
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vulgar  idiorn  expressed  the  dose  junctioQ  of  his  black  and 
shaggy  eyebrows.  At  once  a  patriot  and  a  courtier,  the  per- 
fidious Mourzoufle,  who  was  not  destitute  of  cunning  and 
courage,  opposed  the  Latins  both  in  speech  and  action, 
inflamed  the  passions  and  prejudices  of  the  Greeks,  and 
insinuated  himself  into  the  favor  and  confidence  of  Alexius, 
who  trusted  him  with  the  office  of  great  chamberlain,  and 
tinged  his  buskins  with  the  colors  of  royalty.  At  the  dead 
of  nighty  he  rushed  into  the  bed-chamber  with  an  afiHghted 
aspect,  exclaiming,  that  the  palace  was  attacked  by  the  peo- 
ple and  betrayed  by  the  guards.  Starting  from  his  couch, 
the  unsuspecting  prince  threw  himself  into  the  arms  of  his 
enemy,  who  had  contrived  his  escape  by  a  private  staircase. 
But  that  staircase  terminated  in  a  prison :  Alexius  was  seized, 
stripped,  and  loaded  with  chains;  and,  after  tasting  some 
days  the  bitterness  of  death,  he  was  poisoned,  or  strangled, 
or  beaten  with  clubs,  at  the  command,  or  in  the  presence,  of 
the  tyrant  The  emperor  Isaac  Angelus  soon  followed  his 
son  to  the  grave ;  and  Mourzoufle,  perhaps,  might  spare  the 
Buperflttbus  crime  of  hastening  the  extinction  of  impotence 
and  blindniBss. 

The  death  of  the  emperors,  and  the  usurpation  of  Mour^ 
zoufle,  had  changed  the  nature  of  the  quarrel.  It  was  no 
longer  the  disagreement  of  allies  who  overvalued  their  ser- 
vices, or  neglected  their  obligations:  the  French  and  Vene- 
tians forgot  their  complaints  against  Alexius,  dropped  a  tear 
on  the  untimely  fate  <x  their  companion,  and  swore  revenge 
against  the  perfidious  nation  who  had  crowned  his  assassin. 
Yet  the  prudent  doge  was  still  inclined  to  negotiate :  he  asked 
as  a  debt,  a  subsidy,  oir  a  fine,  fifty  thousand  pounds  of  gold, 
about  two  millions  sterling;  nor. would  the  conference  have 
been'  abniptly  broken,  if  the  zeal,  or  policy,  of  Mourzoufle 
had  not  refused  to  sacrifice  the  Greek  church  to  the  safety 
of  the  state.*'  Amidst  the  invectives  of  his  foreign  and 
donieotic  enemies,  we  may  discern,  that  he  was  not  unworthy 
of  the  character  which  he  had  assumed,  of  the  public  cham- 
pion:   the    second    siege  of   Constantinople  was  far  more 


*'  This  negotiation,  probable  in  itself,  and  attested  by  Nieetas,  rp 
145,)  is  omitted  as  sc^adaLous  by^e  delicacy  of  Dandolo  and  Yillft 
luuraouin.* 

*  Wflken  places  V  beibre  the  death  of  Alexias,  yoL  v.  p  976.-^ll 
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Uboiious  than  the  first;  the  treasury  was  replenished,  Hud 
discipliQe  was  restored,  by  a  severe  inquisition  into  the  abuses 
of  the  former  reign ;  and  Mourzoufle,  an  iron  mace  in  his 
hat)d,  visiting  the  posta,  and  affecting  the  port  and  aspect  of  a 
wsu'rior^  was  an  object  of  terror  to  his  soldiers,  at  leasts  aod 
to  his  kinsmen.  Before  and  after  the  death  of  Alexius^  the 
Greeks  tnade  two  vigorous  and  well-conducted  attempt^  to 
bum  Ihe  navy  in  the  harbor ;  but  the  skill  and  oourage  of  the 
Venetians  repulsed  the  fire-ships;  and  the  Vfignint  fiaines 
wasted  themselves  without  injury  in  the  sea/*  In  s^  noctttrni4 
9ally  the  Greek  emperor  W9»  vanquished  by  Henry,  brother 
of  the  count  of .  Flanders :  the  advantages  of  number  and 
surprise  aggrtivated  the  shame  of  hia  defe<^t ;  his  buckler  was 
foqnd  on  the  field  <^  battle ;  aqd  the  Imperial  standard,'*,  a 
divine  iqiag^  <^  Ijie  Virgin,  was  presented,  as  a  trophy  and  a 
relic  to  the  Cistercian  monks,  the  disoiples  of  St.  Bernard. 
Near  three  months,  without  excepting  the  holy  season  of 
Lent,  were  consumed  in  skirmishes  and  preparations,  before 
th^  Latins  were  ready  or  resolved  for  a  general  assault.  The 
la^d  fortifid^tions  had  been  found  impjregnable ;  and  the 
Venetian  pilots  represented,  that,  on  the  shore  of  the  P^pon- 
tis,  the  anchorage  was  unsafe,  and  the  ships  must  be  driven 
by  the  current  far  aw^y  to  the  straitsi  of  the  Helleapoqt;  a 
prospect  not  unpleasing  to  the  reluctant  pilgrimsy  who  g^ought 
every  c^pprtunity  of  breaking  the  army>  Erom  the  harbor, 
therefore,  the  assault  w^s  determined  by  the  i^ssf^lantis,  and 
expected  by  th^  besieged;  and  the  emperor  had  pl|U)ed  his 
scarlet  pavilions  on  a  neighboring  height,  to  direct  and  ani* 
mate  the  efforts  of  his  troops.  A  fefurless  spectator,  whoee 
mind  could  entertain  the  ideas  of  pcnap  and  pleasure,  might 
havQ  admired  the  long  array  of  two  embattled  armies,  wbich 
extended  above  half  a  league,  the  one  on  the  ship9  and  gal- 
leys, the  other  on  the  walls  and  towers  raised  above  tbe  ordi- 
nary leirel  by  several  stages  of  wooden  turrets,  Their  .first 
fury  was  Apent  in  the  discharge  of  darts,  stones,  and  fire,  from 

**  Baid^rin  mentions  both  attempts  to  fire  the  fleet,  (Gost  a  93,  p. 
584,  585;)  Villehardouin,  (Na  118—  15)  only  describes  the  first  It 
ts  remarkable  that  neither  of  these  warriors  observe  any  peculiar  prop- 
erties in  the  Greek  fire. 

^*  Ducange  (No.  119)  ponrs  forth  a  torrent  of  learning  on  the  6^- 
fanon  Imperial.  This  banner  of  the  Virgin  is  shown  at  Vemoe  as  a 
trophy  anfi  relic:  if  it  be  genuine  the  pioud  doge  must  have  dieatod 
the  monks  of  Oiteauz 
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Ib^  engines;  but  the  water  was  deep;  th^  French  we^  bold; 
the  Venetians  were  skilful;  they  approached  the  walls;  9$^ 
a  desperate  conflict  of  swords,  spears,  and  battle-axea,  was 
fought  on  the  trembling  bridges  that  grappled  the  floating,  to 
the  stable^  batteries.  In  mpre  than  a  hundred  places,  the 
assault  was  urged,  and  the  defence  was  sustained;  till  the 
Bupeiiority  <^  ground  and  numbers  Anally  prevailed,  an4  the 
Latm  trumpets  sounded  a  retreat  On  the  ensuing  di^  the 
attack  was  renewed  with  equal  vigor,  and  a  sinular  event; 
and,  in  the  night,  the  doge  and  the  barons  held  a  couiicil, 
apprehensive  only  for  the  public  danger:  not  a  voice  pro- 
Dounced  the  words  of  escape  or  treaty ;  and  each  warrior, 
according  to  his  teinper,  embraced  the  hope  of  victory,  or 
the  assurance  of  a  glorious  death.*^  By  the  experience  of 
the  former  siege,  the  Greeks  were  instructed,  but  the  Latins 
ivere  animated ;  and  the  knowledge  that  Constantinople  tnight 
be  taken,  was  of  mpre  avail  than  the  local  precautions  which 
that  knowledge  had  inspired  for  its  defence.  In  the  third 
assault,  two  ships  were  linked  together  to  double  their 
strength;  a  strong  north  wind  drove  them  on  the  shctre;  the 
bishops. of  Troyes  and  Soissons  led  the  van;  and  the  auspi^ 
eious  names  of  the  piigrim  and  the  paradise  resounded  along 
the  line.'*  ^he  episcopal  banners  were  displayed  on  the 
walls ;  a  hundred  marks  of  silver  had  been  promise^  to  the 
first  adventujrers ;  and  if  their  reward  was  intercepted  by 
death,  their  names  have  been  iminortalized  by  £Eime.*  Four 
towers  were  scaled;  three  gates  were  burst  open;  ^nd  the 
French  knights,  who  niight  tremble  on  the  waves,  felt  them- 
selves invincible  on  horseback  on  the  solid  ground.  Shall  I 
relate  that  the  thousand^  who  guarded  the  emperor's  person 
fled  OB  the  approach,  and  before  the  lance,  of  a  single  war- 
rior! Their  ignominious  flight  is  attested  by  their  country; 
man  Nicetas :  an  ariny  of  phantoms  marched  with  the  French 
hero,  and  he  was  magnified  to  a  giant  in  the  eyes  of  the 

**  VillebBrdoulii  (No.  126)  confesses,  that  mult  ere  ^mt  peril;  and 
Gunthenis  (Hist  0.  P.  c.  18)  affirms,  that  nulia  spes  victori»  arridere 
poterai  Yet  the  knight  despises  those  who  thought  of  flight,  and  the 
inonk  praises  his  countrymen  who  were  resolved  on  dea£h 

*'  Baldwin,  and  all  the  writers,  honor  the  names  of  these  two  gal> 
leys,  felici  auspido. 

*  Pfttro  Alberti,  a  Venetion  noble,  »nd  Andrew  d'Amhoise  a 
knIght-M 
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\ireeks."  While  the  fugitives  deserted  their  pi)6ts  and  cast 
away  their  arms,  the  Latins  entered  the  dty  under  the  ban- 
ners of  their  leaders :  the  streets  and  gates  opened  for  their 
passage ;  and  either  design  or  accident  kindled  a  third  con- 
flagration, which  consumed  in  a  few  hours  the  measure  of 
three  of  the  largest  cities  of  France.'*  In  the  close  of  even- 
ing, the  barons  checked  their  troops,  and  fortified  their  stations : 
tiiey  were  awed  by  the  extent  and  populousness  of  the  capital, 
which  might  yet  require  the  labor  of  a  month,  if  the  churches 
and  palaces  were  conscious  of  their  internal  strength.^  But  in 
the  morning,  a  suppliant  procession,  with  crosses  and  images, 
announced  the  submission  of  the  Greeks,  and  deprecated  the 
wrath  of  the  conquerors :  the  usurper  escaped  through  the 
golden  gate:  the  palaces  of  BlachernaB  and  Boucoleon  were 
occupied  by  the  count  of  Flanders  and  the  marquis  of  Mont- 
ferrat ;  and  the  empire,  which  still  bore  the  name  of  Oonstan- 
tine,  and  the  title  of  Roman,  was  subverted  by  the  arms  of  the 
Latin  pilgrims/* 

Constantinople  had  been  taken  by  storm  ;  and  no  restraints, 
except  those  of  religion  and  humanity,  were  imposed  on  the 
conquerors  by  the  laws  of  war.  Boniface,  marquis  of  Mont- 
ferrat,  still  acted  as  their  general ;  and  the  Greeks,  who  revered 
his  name  as  that  of  their  future  sovereign,  were  heard  to* 
exclaim  in  a  lamentable  tone,  ^'Holy  marquis-king,-  have 
mercy  upon  us  P  His  prudence  or  compassion  opened  the 
gates  of  the  city  to  the  fugitives ;  and  he  exhorted  the  soldiers 
of  the  cross  to  spare  the  lives  of  their  fellow-Christians.    The 

**  With  an  allusion  to  Homer,  Nicetas  calls  him  iweSpyvioSf  nine 
c*gyaB,  or  eighteen* yards  high,  a  stature  which  would,  indeed  have  ex- 
sased  the  terror. of  the  Greek.  On  this  occasion,  the  historian  seems 
fonder  of  the  marvellous  than  of  his  country,  or  perhaps  of  truth. 
Baldwin  .  exclaims  in  the  words  of  the  psalmist,  persequitur  unua  ex 
nobis  centum  alienos.  * 

**  Villehardouin  (No.  130)  is  again  ignorant  of  the  authors  of  thu 
more  legitimate  fire,  which  is  ascribed  by  Gunther  to  a  quidam  cornea 
Teuttmicus,  (c  14.)  .  They  seem  ashamed,  the  incendiaries  1 

**  For  the  second  siege  and  conquest  of  Constantinople,  see  Ville 
nardouin  (No.  1 1  a — 1 32,)  BaMwin's  iid  Epistle  to  Innocent  IIL,  (Gesta 
c  92,  p.  634 — 537,)  with  the  whole  reign  of  Mourzoufle,  in  Nicetas,  (p 
863 — 875 ;)  and  borrowed  some  hiLts  from  Dandolo  (Chroa  Venet  p 
823—380)  and  Gunther,  (Hist  C.  P.  c.  14—18,)  who  added  the  decora- 
tiosis  of  prophecy  and  vision.  .  The  former  produces  an  oracUi  of  the 
Eijthraean  sibyl,  of  a  great  armament  on  the  Adriatic,  under  ^  blind 
duel  against  Byzantium,  Ac,  Curious  enough,  were  the  piwlictioa 
anterior  to  the  &ct 
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streams  of  blood  that  flowed  down  the  pages  of  Nxetas  may 
be  reduced  to  the  slaughter  of  two  thousand  of  his  uuresisting 
countrymen  ;**,  and  the  greater  part  was  massacred,  not  by 
the.  strangers,  but  by  the  Latins,  who  had  been  driven  from 
the  dty,  and  who  exercised  tbe  revenge  of  a  triumphant  fac- 
tion. '  Yet  of  these  exiles,  some  were  less  mindful  of  injuries 
than  of  benefits ;  and  Nioetas  himself  was  indebted  for  his 
safety  to  the  generosity  of  a  Venetian  merchant. '  Pope  Inno- 
cent, the  Third  accuses  the  pilgrims  for .  respecting,  in  theii 
lust,  neither  age  nor  sex,  nor  religious  profession ;  and  bitterly 
laments  that  the  deeds  of  darkness,  fornication,  adultery,  and 
incest,  were  perpetrated  in  open  day ;  and  that  noble  matrons 
and  holy  nuns  were  polluted  by  the  grooms  and  peasants  of 
the  Catholic  camp.**  It  is  indeed  probable  that  the  license 
of  victory  prompted  and  covered  a  multitude  of  sins :  but  it  is 
certain,  that  the  capital  of  the  East  contained  a  stock  of  venal 
or  willing  beauty,  sufficient  to  satiate  the  desires  of  twenty 
thousand  pilgrims ;  and  female  prisoners  were  no  longer  sub- 
ject to  the  right  or  abuse  of  domestic  slavery.  The  marquis 
of  Montferrat  was  the  patron  of  discipline  and  decency ;  the 
count  of  Flanders  was  the  mirror  of  chastity :  they  had  for- 
bidden, under  pain  of  death,  the  rape  of  married  women,  or 
virgins,  or  nuns;  and  the  proclamation  was  sometimes  invoked 
by  the  vanquished'*  and  respected  by  the  victors.  Their 
cruelty  and  lust  were  moderated  by  the  authority  of  the  chiefe, 
and  feelings  of  the  soldiers ;  for  we  are  no  longer  describing 
an  irruption  of  the  northern  savages ;  and  however  ferocious 
they  might  still  appear,  time,  policy,  and  religion  had  civilized 
the  manners  of  the  French,  and  still  more  of  the  Italians.  But 
a  free  scope  was  allowed  to  their  avarice,  which  was  glutted, 
even  in  the  holy  week,  by  the  pillage  of  Constantinope.  The 
right  of  victory,  unshackled  by  any  promise  or  treaty,  had 


**  Cedderunt  tamen  eft  die  civiam  auasi  dao  millia,  <&c^  (Gunther,  c  ' 
18.)  .  Arithmetic  is  an  excellent  toucBstone  to  try  the  ampMcatioiiB 
of  passion  and  rhetoric. 

"  Quidam  (says  Innocent  IIL,  Gesta,  c  94,  p.  638)  nee  religioni,  neo 
sjtati,  nee  sexui  pepercerunt :  sed  fomicationes,  aduIteriA,  et  ineestui 
in  ocidis  omnium  exercentes,  non  solum  maritatas  et  yiduas,  sed  et 
tnatronas  et  virg^nes  Deoque  dicatas,  exposuerimt  spnrdtiis  gardonum. 
Villehardouin  takes  no  notice  of  these  common  inddents. 

•*,  Nicetas  saved,  and  afterwards  married,  a  noble  virgin,  (p.  tSO,) 
whom  a  soldier,  in  ^dprwt  voXXoXf  d^n^dv  km0fi^6^t¥oi^  had  alniOBt  vio^ 

laien  in  spite  of  the  IvroXat^  IvrdXnara  $v  ytyovirbiv. 
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eoB&eated  the  public  a^  private  wealth  of  the  Oreebi;  wA, 
%yery  hand,  according  to  its  size  and  strength,  might  lawftiUy 
e^cecute  the  sentence  and  seize  the  forfeiture.  A  portable  and 
nniTersal  standard  of:  exchange  was  fyvmd  In  the  coined  msd 
uncoined  metals  of  gold  and  silver,  which  each  captor,  at  hotise 
or  abroad^  might  convert  into  the  possessions  most  snitabkf  t6 
hief  temper  and  situation.  Of  the  treasures^  which  trade  and 
luxury  had  acenmulated,  the  silks,  velvets,  fnf^^  ihe  gems, 
spices,  and  rich  movables,  were  the  most  precious,  as  -they 
could  not  be  procured  for  money  in  the  rader  countrks  of 
Europe,  Aa  order  of  rapne  was  instituted;  nor  was  the 
share  of  each  individual  abandoned  to  indisstiy  or  chance. 
Under  the  tremendous  penalties  ci  peijury,  excommunication, 
and  death,,  the  Latins  were  bound  to  deliver  their  plunder  into 
the  common  ^tock:  three  churches  were  selected  ^  the 
deposit  and  distribution  of  the  spoil:  a  single  share  was 
allotted  to  a  foot-soldier ;  two  for  a  sergeant  on  horseback ; 
four  to  a  ktiight ;  and  larger  proportions  according  to  the  riink 
and  merit  of  the  barons  and  princes.  For  violalang  this  sacred 
engagement,  a  knight  belonging  to  the  count  of  St.  Paul  was 
hanged  with  his  shield  and  coat  of  arms  round  his  neck ;  bis 
example  might  render  similar  offenders  more  artful  and  die* 
Greet;  but  avarice  was  more  powerful  than  fear;  and  it  is 
generally  believed  that  the  secret  &r  exceeded  the  acknowl* 
edged  plunder.  Yet  the  magnitude  of  the  prize  surpassed  the 
largest  scale  of  experience  or  expectation.'*  After  the  whole 
had  been  equally  divided  between  the  French  and  Venetians, 
fifty  thousand  marks  were  deducted  to  satisfy  the  debts  of  the 
former  and  the  demands  of  the  latter.  The  residue  of  the 
French  amounted  to  four  hundred  thousand  marks  of  silver,*^ 
aboat  eight  hundred  thousand  pounds  sterHng;  nor  can  1 
Vtter  appreciate  the  value  of  that  sum  in  the  public  and 


'*  Of  ihe  general  mass  of  wealth,  Ounther  observes,  ut  de  paiiperi* 
.us  et  advenis  dves  ditissimi  redderentur,  (Hist.  G.  P.  o.  18;  (\ille- 
hardouin,  (No.  182,)  that  since  the  creation,  ne  fu  tant  gaaigni6  dans 
«ne  viUe ;  Baldwin,  (Gesta,  c  92,)  ut  tantum  tota  non  videatur  poesi- 
hffe  Latinita& 

^  Yillehardomn,  No.  188«-185.  Instead  of  400,000,  there  in  a 
various  reading  of  600,000.  The  Venetians  had  offered  to  take  the 
whole  booty,  and  io  give  400  marks  to  each  kaight,  200  to  each  priest 
and  horseman,  and  100  to  eac^  foot-soldier :  &ej  would  have  been 
great  losras,  (Le  Beau,  Hist.  du.  Bas  Empire  torn*  xx.  p.  60^  I  ftnbif 
not  from  whence.) 
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fNrirato  Iv^adaaotidns  of  the  age,  thim  by  defining  It  as  serea 
times  the  annual  revenue  of  the  kingdom  of  England.** 

In  this  groait  revolution  we  enjoj  the  singular  Mcity  of 
cx>mpai|iBg  the  ndrratLves  of  Villefaardotiin  and  Ni<^tas,  the 
c^posite  Ieelit)g9  of  th^  marshal  of  Champagne  and  the  Bjzah- 
tioe  senator.'^  At  the  first  view  it  should  seem  that  the  wealth 
of  Ccmstautinople  was  only  transferred  fh)nD  one  na^dn  to 
another  \  and  that  the  losa  and  sorrow  c^  the  Greeks  is  exactly 
l>alanoed  by  the  joy  and  advantage  of  the  Latins.  But  in  the 
miserable  aocouilt  of  war,  the  gain  is  neve^  equivalent  to  the 
loss,  the  pleasure  to  the.  pain;  the  smiles  of  the  Latins  were 
transient  and  fallacious;  the  Greeks  forever  wept  over  the 
ruins  pftbeir  country ;  and  their  real  ealamifcies  were  aggra- 
vated byc^icrilege  wd  mockery.  What  benefits  acci^ued  to 
the  conquerors  from  the  three  firea  whidi  annihilated  so  vast 
a  portion  of  the  buildtngs  and  riohea  of  the  city?  What  a 
Btook  of  such  things^  as  could  neitfaer  be  used  nor  tratis{K>Hed, 
wm  malieiotisly  or  Wantonly  destroved !  How  much  treasure 
was  idly  wasted  in  gaming,  debauchery,  and  riot !  And  what 
precious  objects  were  bartered  for  a  vile  price  by  the  impa- 
tience or  ignorance  of  ibe  soldiers,  whose  rew/ird  was  stolen 
by  the  base  industry  of  the  last  o^  the  Greeks !  These  alone, 
who  had  nothing  to  lose,  might  derive  some  profit  from  the 
revolution;  but  the  misery  of  the  upper  ranks  of  sodety  is 
atrongly  muted  in  the  personal  adventures  of  Nicetas  himself 
His  stately  palace  had  been  reduced  to  aahes  in  ^e  second 
eonflagration;  and  the  senator,  with  his  family  and  friends, 
found  an  obscure  shelter  in  another  house  which  he  possessed 
near  the  diurch  of  9t.  Sophia.  It  was  the  door  of  this  mean 
habit^ioQ  that  his  friend,  the  Venetian  merchant,  guarded  in 
the  disguise  of  a  soldier,  till  Nioetas  could  save,  by  a  precipi- 
tate flighty  Uie  relics  of  his  fortune  and  the  chsstity  of  his 
daughter.  In  a  cold,  wintry  season,  these  fugitives,  nursed  in 
the  lap  of  prosperity,  departed  on  foot;  his  wife  was  with 

**  At  the  cotincil  of  Lyons  (A.  I).  1245)  the  English  ambaasadora 
stated  the  rerenue  oi  the  cro-v«rq  as  below  that  of  the  /preign  clergy, 
which  amounted  to  60,000  marks  a  year,  (Matthew  Paris,  p.'  451. 
Home's  Hist:  of  |kigViDd,;yoL  il  p.  170.) 

'*  The  disorders  of  the  sack  of  Constantinople,  and  hie  own  adven- 
tures, are  feelingly  described  by  Nicetas,  p.  867«— 869,  and  in  the  Status 
Urb.  C.  P.  pu  375 — 884.  His  complaints,  even  of  sacrilege,  are  justified 
by  Innocent  III.,  (Oesta,  c.  92 ;)  but  Villehardouin  does  not  betray  A 
lymptom  of  pity  or  ren\orse 
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child;,  the  desertion  of  their  slaves  compelled  theni  to  cany 
their  baggage  on  their  own  shoulders ;  and  their  women,  whom 
they  placed  in  the  centre,  were '  exhorted  to  *  conceal  *  their 
beauty  with  dirt,  instead  of  adorning  it  with  paint  JEind  jewels. 
Every  step  was  exposed  to  insult  and  danger :  the  threats  of 
the  strangers  were  less  painful  than  the  taunts  of  the  plebeians, 
with  whom  they  were  now  levelled ;  nor  did  the  exiles  breathe 
in  safety  till  fiieir.  mournful  pilgrimage  was  concluded  at 
Selymbria,  above  forty  miles  from,  the  capital.  On  the  way 
they  overtook  the  patriarch,  without '  attendance  and  almost 
without  apparel,  riding  on  an  ass,  and  reduced  to  a  state  of 
apostolical  poverty,  which,  had  it  been  voluntary,  might  per- 
haps have  been  meritorious.  In  the  mean  while,  his  desolate 
churches  were  profaned  by  the  licentiousness  and  party  zeal 
of  the  Latins.  After  stripping  the  gems  and  pearls,  they  con- 
verted the  chalices  into  drinking-cups ;  their  tables,  on  which 
they  gamed  and  feasted,  were  covered  with  the  pictures  of 
Christ  and  the  saints ;  and  they  trampled  under  foot  the  most 
venerable  objects  of  the  Christian  worship.  In  the  cathedral 
of  St.  Sophia,  the  ample  veil  of  the  sanctuary  was  rent  asun- 
der for  the  sake  of  the  golden  fringe ;  and  the  altar,  a  monu- 
ment of  art  and  riches,  was  broken  in  pieces  and  shared 
among  the  captors.  Their  mules  and  horses  were  laden  with 
the  wrought  silver  and  gilt  carvings,  which  they  tore  down 
from  the  doors  and  pulpit ;  and  if  the  beasts  stumbled  under 
the  burden,  they  were  stabbed  by  their  impatient  drivers,  and 
the  holy  pavement  streamed  with  their  impure  Uood.  A 
prostitute  was  seated  on  the  throne  of  the  patriarch ;  and  that 
daughter  of  Belial,  as  she  is  styled,  sung  and  danced  in  the 
church,  to  ridicule  the  hymns  and  processions  of  the  Orientals. 
Nor  were  the  repositories  of  the  royal  dead  secure  from 
violation:  in  the  church  of  the  Apostles,  the  tombs  of  the 
emperors  were  rifled ;  and  it  is  said,  that  after  six  centuries 
the-  corpse  of  Justinian  was  found  without  any  signs  of  decay 
or  putrefaction.  In  the  streets,  the  French  and  Flemings 
clothed  themselves  and  their  horses  in  painted  robes  and  flow- 
ing head-dresses  of  linen;  and  the  coarse  intemperance  of 
their  feasts  *'  insulted  the  splendid  sobriety  of  the  East.  To 
expoise  the  arms  of  a  people  of  scribes  and  scholars,  they 

*'  K  I  rightly  apprehend  the  Greek  of  Nicetas's  receipts,  their  &▼«»- 
ite  dif  .hes  were  boued  buttocks  of  beef,  salt  pork  and  peas,  and  90ii| 
mvfe  >f  garlic  and  sharp  or  SDur  herbs,  (p.  882.) 
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ftiTected  to  display  a  pen,  an  inkhorn,  and  a  sheet  of  paper, 
without  discerning  that  the  instruments  of  science  and  ralor 
were  alike  feeble  and  useless  in  the  hands  of  the  modem 
Greeks. 

Their  reputation  and  their  language  encouraged  them,  how- 
ever, to  despise  the  ignorance  and  to  overlook  the  progress 
of  the  Latins.*'  In  the  love  of  the  arts,  the  national  differ- 
ence was  still  more  obvious  and  real ;  the  Greeks  preserved 
with  reverence  the  works  of  their  ancestors,  which  they  could 
not  imitate ;  and,  in  the  destruction  of  the  statues '  of  Con- 
stantinople, we  are  provoked  to  join  in  the  complaints  and 
invectives  of  the  Byzantine  historian.*^  We  have  seen  how 
the  rising  city  was  adorned  by  the  vanity  and  despotism  of 
the  Imperial,  founder:  in  the  ruins  of  paganism,  some  gods 
and  heroes  were  saved  firom  the  axe  of  superstition ;  and  the 
forum  and  hippodrome  were  dignified  with  the  relics  of  a 
better  age.  Several  of  these  are  described  by  Nicetas,**  in 
a  florid  and  affected  style ;  and  from  his  descriptions  I  shall 
select  some  mteresting  particulars.  •  1.  The  victorious  char- 
ioteers were  cast  in  bronze,  at  their  own  or  the  public  charge, 
and  fitly  placed  in  the  hippodrome :  they  stood  aloft  in  their 
chariots,  wheeling  round  the  goal :  the  spectators  could  ad- 
mire their  attitude,  and  judge  of  the  resemblance ;  and  of 
these  figures,  the  most  perfect  might  have  been  transported 
(rom  the  Olympic  stadium.  2.  The  sphinx,  river*horse,  and 
crocodile,  denote  the  climate  and  manufacture  of  E^pt  and 
the  spoils  of  that  ancient  province.  3.  The  she^wolf '  suc- 
kling Romulus  and  Remus,  a  subject  alike  pleasing  to  the  old 

'*  Nicetas  uses  very  hareh  expressioDS,  ira(>'  dypaiin&Tots"Bap0apoitt  KaX 
\tkeov  dva^aOfiTois,  (Fra^ent  apud  Fabric.  Blbliot.  GraBC.  torn.  vi.  p^ 
414.)  This  reproach,  it  is  true,  ap{)Ues  most  strongly  to  their  ignorance 
of  Greek  and  of  Homer. '  In  their  own  language,  the  Latins  of  the 
idith  and  xiiith  centuries  were  not  destitute  of  literature.  See  Harrises 
Philological  Inquiries,  p.  iil  c.  9, 10, 11.  •  ' 

»*  Nusetas  was  of  Chons  in^Phrygia,  (the  old  Golossa  of  St  Paul{) 
he  raisM  himself  to  Uie  honors  of  senator,  judge  of  the  veil,  and  great 
logothete ;  beheld  the  fall  of  the  empire,  retired  to  Nice,  and  composed 
an  elaborate  lustoryfrom  the  death  of  Alexius  Conmenus  to  the  reign 
of  Henry.  . 

'*  A  manuscript  of  Nicetas  in  the  Bodleian  library  contains  this  curi- 
ous fragment  on  the  statues  of  Constantinople,  whiq^  fraud,  or  shame, 
or  rather  carelessness,  has  dropped  in  the  common  editions.  It  is  pul^ 
lished  by  Fabridus,  (Bibliot  Graec.  tom.  vi.  p.  406—416,)  and  immod«- 
tmtely  praised  by  the  late  ingenious  Mr.  Harris  of  Salisbivy,  (PMlologi^ 
eal  Inquiries,  p.  iil  c.  5,  p.  80!  ^Zl%) 
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fUb4rtbe  neu>  Bomaos,  but  fduch  eoul4  leaily  be  treated  befovt 
tte  decline  of  the  iGrreekflcalpture.  4.  A»  eagle  holding 
and  tearing  a  serpent  in  his  tabns,  a  domestic  tAonmnent  of 
the  Byzantines,  which  they  ascribed,  not  to  a  human  artist, 
but  to  the  magic  pK>wer  of  the  philosopher  ApoUonius,  who^ 
by  this  talisman,  .delivered  (he  city  from  such  venomous  rep- 
tiles. 0.  An  ass  and  his  driver,  which  were  erected  by  Aur 
gustus  in  his  colony  of  Nicc^lis,  to  oonmiemorate  a  verbal 
omen  of  the  victory  of  Aotium.  6.  An  equestrian  statue^ 
which  passed,  in  the  vulgar  opimon,  for  Jo^ua,  the  Jewish 
conqueror,  stretching  out  his  hand  to  stop  the  course  of  the 
descending  sun.  A  more  cUssicsd  tradition  recognized  the 
figures  of  Bellerophon  and  Pegasus ;  and  the  free  attitude  of 
the  steed  seemed  to  mark  that  he  trod  on  air,  rather  than  on 
the  earth.  7.  A  square  and  bfty  obelisk  of  brass ;  the  sides 
were  embossed  witJ^  a  variety  of  picturesque  and  rural  scenes: 
birds  singing;  rustics  laboring,  or  playmg  on  their  pipes; 
sheep  Ueating ;  lambs  skipping;  the  sea,  and  a  scene  of  fish 
and  idling ;  little  naked  cupids  laughing,  playing,  and  pelt* 
ing  .eaoh  other  witb  apfdes;  and,  on  the  summit,  a  femide 
figure,  tuQUj;^  with  the  sli^itest  breath,  and  thence  denomi* 
najbed  t^mwiPs  fitUndant  8.  The  Phrygian  shepherd  pre* 
senting  to  Venus  the  prize  <^  beauty,  ih»  apple  of  discord. 
9.  The  incompltrable  statue  of  Helen,  whksh  is  delineated 
by  Nicet^s  in  the  words  of  admiration  and  love:  her  well- 
turned  feet,  mQwy  arms,  rosy  lips,  bewitching  smiles,  swim* 
ming  eyes,  arched  eyebrows,  the  harmony  jof  her  shape,  the 
lightpess  pf  her  drapery,  ^nd  her  flowing,  locks  -iJiat  waved  is 
the  .wind ;  a  beauty  that  might  have  moved  her  Barbarian 
destroyers  to  pity  and  remorse.  10.  The  manly  or  divine 
form  of  Hercules,*'  as  he  was  restored  to  life  by  the  master- 
hand  of  Lysippus ;  of  such  magnitude,  that  his  thumb  was 
e^ual  to  his  waist,  h^  leg  to  the  stature,  of  a  common  man :  *' 
his  chest  ample,  his  shoulders  broad,  his  limbs  strong  and 
muscular,  his  hi^  curled,  bi|s  aspect  cummimding.  WUhout 
his  bow,  or  quiver,  or  club,  his  lion's  skin  x^relessly  thrown 

**  To  iUustrate  the  statue  of  Hercules,  Mr.  Harris  quotes  a  Greek 
epigram,  and  engraves  a  beautiful  gem,  which  does  not,  nowever,  copy 
the  attitude  of  the  status :  in  the  latter,  Hercules  had  not  kis  dcJbk 
and  hi9  right  leg  and  arm  were  extended. 

*^  Z  transcribe  these  prpportions,  which  appear  to  mo  iiicpnsistQiil 
with  each  other ;  and  may  possibly  sliow,  that  tlie  bonste^l  taste  at 
Kioetas  was  no  more  than  affectatioo  and  vanity.   . 
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jorer  Wb,  he  was  Mated  on  an  oner  t>asket,  bis  right  l€^  md 
Ann :  atmtefaed  to  the  otmoBt,  his  left  kaee  bent,  and  supi^oit- 
ing  hu  elbow,  his  hea4  reelining  on  his  left  hand,  his  coun- 
ienanee  indignant  and  pensive.  11.  A  colossal  statoe  (tf 
jiuio,  which  nad  o  use  adcwned  her  temple  of  Samos,  the  enor- 
noons  head  bj  four  yoke  of  oxen  was  laboriously  drawn  to 
the  pallia  12.  Another  colossus,  of  Pallas  or  Minerva, 
thirty  feet  in  height,  and  representing  with  admirable  spirit 
tiie  attributes  and  character  of  the  martial  maid.  Before  we 
accuse  the  Latins,  it  is  just  to  remark,  that  this  Pallas  wa& 
destK^ed  a^r  the  first  siege,  by  the  fear  and  superstition  of 
the  Greeks  themselves.**  The  other  statues  of  brass  which 
I  have  enumerated  were  broken  and  melted  by  the  unfeeling 
avMice  of  the  crusaders :  the  cost  and  labor  were  consumed 
in  a  moment;  the  soul  of  genius  evaporated  in  smoke;  and 
the  remnant  of  base  metal  was  coined  into  money  for  the 
payment  of  the  troops.  Bronze  is  not  the  most  durable  of 
monuments:  from  the  marble  forms  of  Phidias  and  Praxiteles, 
the  Latins  might  turn  aside  with  stupid  contempt ;  **  but  unless 
they  were  crushed  by  some  accidental  injury,  those  useless 
stones  stood  secure  on  -their  pedestals.'***  The  most  enlight- 
ened of  the  strangers,  above  the  gross  and  sensual  pursuits 
of  their  countrymen,  more  piously  exercised  the  right  of 
conquest  in  the  search  and  seizure  of  the  relics  of  the  saints.'*' 
Immense  was  the  supply  of  heads  and  bones,  crosses  and  im- 
ages, that  were  scattered  by  this  revolution  over  the  churches 
of  Europe;  and  such  was  the  increase  of  pilgrimage  and 
oblation,  that  no  branch,  perhaps,  of  more  lucrative  plunder 
was  imported  from  the  East.""     Of  the  writings  of  antiquity, 

*'  Nicetas  in  Isaaco  Angelo  et  Alexio,  c  8,  p.  869.  The  Latiii 
editor  very  properly  obeerves,  that  the  historian,  in  his  bombast  style, 
produces  ex  pmice  elephantem. 

**  In  two  passages  of  Nicetas  (edit.  Paris,  p.  860.  Fabria  p.  408) 
the  Latins  are  branded  with  the  lively  reproach  of  oi  ro9  koXoB  dvipaarot 
0ap0apot,  and  their  avarice  of  brass  is  clearly  expressed.  Tet  the  Ye* 
netians  had  the  merit  of  removing  four  bronze  norses  from  Constanti- 
nople  to  the  place  of  St  Mark,  (Sanuto,  Yite  del  Dogi,  in  Muratori, 
Script  Rerum  Italicarum,  torn.  xxii.  p.  584.) 

"•  Winckehnan,  Hist  de  TArt  torn  iil  p.  269,  210. 

'*'  See  the  pious  robbery  of  the  abbot  Martin*  who  transferred  a 
rich  cargo  to  his  monastery  of  Paris,  diocese  of  Basil,  (Gunther,  Hist 
C.  P.  a  19,  23,  24.)  Tet  m  secreting  this  booty,  the  sfJnt  incurred  an 
excommunication,  and  perhaps  broke  his  oath.  [Compare  Wilkeii 
V»i  v.  p.  808.— M.] 

^"^  Fleury,  Hist  Eccles  tom.  xvl  p.  189—145. 
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many  that  still  existed  in  the  twelfth  oenturj,  are  now  lost 
Bat  .the  pilgrims  were  not  solicitous  to  save  or  transport  the 
volumes  of  an  unknown  tongue :  the  perishable  substanoe  of 
paper  or  parchment  can  only  be  preserved  by  the  multiplicity 
of  copies ;  the  literature  of  the  Greeks  had  almost  centred 
in  the  metropolis ;  and,  without  computing  the  extent  of  our 
loss,  we  may  drop  a  tear  over  the  libraries  that  havcT  perished 
in  the  triple  fire  of  Constantinople/** 

***  I  shall  conclude  this  chapter  with  the  notice  of  a  modem  his- 
tory, which  illustrates  the  taking  of  Constantinople  by  tho  Latins ;  but 
which  has  fallen  somewhat  late  into  my  hands.  Paolo  Ramusio,  the 
eon  of  the  compiler  of  Voyages,  was  directed  by  the  senate  of  Venice 
to  write  the  history  of  the  conquest :  and  this  order,  which  he  received 
in  his  youth,  he  executed  in  a  mature  age,  bj  an  elegant  Latin  work, 
de  Bello  Constantinopolitano  et  Imperatoribus  Comnenis  per  Gallos  et 
Venetos  restitutis,  (Yenet  1635,  in  folio.)  Ramusio,  or  Rhamnusus, 
transcribes  and  translates,  sequitur  ad  unguem,  a  MS.  of  Villehardouin, 
which  he  possessed ;  but  he  enriches  his  narrative  with  Greek  and 
Latin  materials,  and  we  are  indebted  to  him  for  a  correct  state  of  the 
fleet,  the  names  o:*  the  fifty  Venetian  nobles  who  commanded  the 
ffalleys  of  the  republic,  and  the  patriot  oppositkn  of  Pantakoa 
wrlNis  to  the  chout  of  the  doje  for  amperor. 
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CHAPTER  LXI. 

1 4B11TI0N  OF  THB  BMPIRB  BT  THB  FR3NCH  AND  TBNKTIAliS. 
-—FIVE  LATIN  BMPBBORS  OF  THB  HOUSES  OF  FLANDEBS 
AND  COUBTENAT. — THEIR  WARS  AGAINST  THE  BULGARIANS 
AND    GREEKS. — WEAKNESS    AND    FOVBRTT    OF     THB     LATIN 

EMPIRE. RECOVERT   OF  CONSTANTINOPLE  BT  THE   GREEKS. 

GENERAL   CONSEQUENCES   OF   THE   CRUSADES. 

After  the  death  of  the  lawful  princes,  the  French  and 
V'enetians,  confident  of  justice  and  victory,  agreed  to  divide 
and  regulate  their  future  possessions.'  It  was  stipulated 
by  treaty,  that  twelve  electors,  six  of  either  nation,  should  be 
nominated ;  that  a  majority  should  choose  the  emperor  of  the 
East ;  and  that,  if  the  votes  were  equal,  the  decision  of  chance 
should  ascertain  the  successful  candidate.  To  him,  with  all 
the  titles  and  prerogatives  of  the  Byzantine  throne,  they  as- 
signed the  two  palaces  of  Boucoleon  and  Blachemae,  with  a 
fourth  part  of  the  Greek  monarchy.  It  was  defined  that  the 
three  remaining  portions  should  be  equally  shared  between 
the  republic  of  Venice  and  the  barons  of  France;  that  each 
teudatory,  with  an  honorable  exception  for  the  doge,  should 
acknowledge  and  perform  the  duties  of  homage  and  military 
service  to  the  supreme  head  of  the  empire ;  that  the  nation 
which  gave  an  emperor,  should  resign  to  their  brethren  the 
choice  of  a  patriarch ;  and  that  the  pilgrims,  whatever  might 
be  their  impatience  to  visit  the  Holy  Land,  should  devote 
another  year  to  the  conquest  and  defence  of  the  Greek  prov« 
inces.  After  the  conquest  of  Constantinople  by  the  Latins, 
the  treaty  was  confirmed  and  executed  ;  and  the  first  and 
roost  important  step  was  the  creation  of  an  emperor.  The 
BIX  electors  of  the  .  French  nation  were  all  ecclesiastics,  the 
abbot  of  Loces,  the  archbishop  elect  of  Acre  in  Palestine,  and 
4he  bishops  of  Troyes,  Soissons,  Halberstadt,  and  Bethlehem, 


*  See  (ac  original  treaty  of  partition,  in  the  Venetian  Chronicle  of 
Andrew  Dar.dolo,  p.  826 — 380,  and  the  subsequent  election  in  Ville 
hardouin,  No.  186 — 140,  with  Ducangc  in  his  Observations,  and  the  ]»( 
book  of  his  Histoiro  de  Constantinople  sous  I'Empire  dcs  Fraoj^is.     . 
VOL.    VI. — E 
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the  last  of  whom  exercised  in  the  camp  the  office  of  pope's 
legate  :  their  profession  and  knowledge  were  respectable ; 
and  as  they  could  not  be  the  objects,  they  were  best  qualified 
to  be  the  authors  of  the  choice.  The  six  Venetians  were 
the  principal  servants  of  the  state,  and  in  this  list  the  noble 
families  of  Querini  and  Contarini  are  still  proud  to  discover 
their  ancestors*  The  twelve  assembled  in  the  chapel  of  th€ 
palace ;  and  after  the  solemn  invocation  of  the  H0I7  Ghost, 
they  proceeded  to  deliberate  and  vote.  A  just  impulse  of 
respect  and  gratitude  prompted  them  to  crown  the  virtues  of 
the  doge ;  his  wisdom  had  inspired  their  enterprise ;  and  the 
most  youthful  knights  might  envy  and  applaud  the  exploits 
of  blindness  and  age.  But  the  patriot  Dandolo  was  devoid 
of  all  personal  ambition,  and  fully  satisfied  that  he  had  been 
judged  worthy  to  reign.  Ilis  nomination  was  overruled  by 
the  Venetians  themselves :  his  countrymen,  and  perhaps  his 
friends,'  represented,  with  the  eloquence  of  truth,  the  mis- 
chiefe  that  might  arise  to  national  freedom  and  the  commov 
cause,  from  the  union  of  two  incompatible  characters,'  of  the 
first  magistrate  of  a  republic  and  the  emperor  -  of  the  East 
The  exclusion  of  the  doge  left  room  for  the  njore  equal  mer- 
its, of  Boniface  and  Baldwin;  and  at  their  names  all  meaner 
candidates  respectfully  withdrew.  The  marquis  of  Montfer- 
xat  was  recommended  by  his  mature  age  and  fair  reputation, 
.by  the  choice  of  the  adventurers,  and  the  wishes  of  the 
Greeks ;  nor  can  I  believe  that  Venice,  the  mkttrees  of  the 
sea,  could  be  seriously  apprehensive  of  a  petty  lord  at  the 
foot  of  the  Alps.*  But  the  count  of  Flanders  was  the  chief 
of  a'  wealthy  and  warlike  people :  he  was  valiant,  pious,  and 
chaste;  in  the  prime  of  life,  since  he  was  only  thirty-two 
years  of  age ;  a  descendant  of  Charlemagne,  a  cousin  of  the 
king  of  France,  and  a  compeer  of  the  prelates  and  barons 
who  had  yielded  with  reluctance  to  the  command  of «  for- 
eigner. Without  the  chapel,  these  barons,  with  the  doge  and 
marquis  at  their   head,  expected  the  decision  of  the  twelve 


'  After  mentioniog  the  nomination  of  the  doge  by  a  French  elector. 
Ills  kinsman  Andrew  Dandolo  approves  his  exclusion,  quidam  Vene- 
torum  fidelis  et  nobilis  senex,  usus  oratione  satis  probabui,  <bc.,  whic^ 
has  been  embroidered  b^  modem  writers  from  Blondus  to  Le  Beaa 

•  Nicetas,  (p.  884,)  with  the  vain  ignorance  of  a  Greek,  deapi^^o* 
the  marquis  of  Montferrat  as  a  maritime  power.  Aajinapiiav  6i  oiKsiodai 
wao&hov.  Was  he  deceived  by  the  Byzantine  theme  of  Lombardy 
wmch  extended  along  the  coast  of  Calabria  ? 
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rieetbrs;  It  was  announced  by  tiie  bishop  of  Soissons,  in  tire 
canie  of  his  colleagues  :  "  Ye  have  sworn  to  ob^y  the  prince 
whom  we  should  choose :  by  onr  unanimous  sufi^age,  Bald- 
win count  of  Flanders  and  Hainault  is  now  your  sovercigri, 
and  the  emperor  of  the  East."  He  was  saluted  with  loud  ap- 
l^aose,  and  the  proclamation  was  reechoed  through  the  city 
by  the  joy  of  the  Latins,  and  the  trembling  adulation  of  tho 
Greeks.  Boniface  was  the  first  to  kiss  the  hand  of  his  rival, 
and  to  laise  him  on  the  biickler ;  and  Baldwin  was  transport- 
ed to  the  cathedral,  and  solemnly  invested  with  the  purple 
buskins.  At  the  end  of  three  weeks  h«  was  crowned  by  the 
legate,  iu  ike  vacancy  of  the  patriarch ;  but  the  Venetian 
clergy  soon  filled  the  chapter  of  St.  Sophia,  seated  Thomas 
Morosini  on  the  ecclesiastical  throne,  and  employed  every  art 
to  perpetuate  in  their  own  nation  the  honors  and  benefices  of 
the  Greek  church.*  Without  delay  the  successor  of  Con- 
stabtine  instructed  Palestine,  France,  and  Rome,  of  this  mem- 
orable revolution.  To  Palestine  he  sent,  as  a  tropliy,  the 
gates  of  Constantinople,  and  the  chain  of  the  harbor  ;  *  and 
adopted^  from  the  Assise  of  Jerusalem,  the  laws  or  customs 
b^t  adapted  to  a  French  colony  and  conquest  in  the  East 
In  his  epistles,  the  natives  of  France  are  encouraged  to  swell 
that  colony,  and  to  secure  thai  conquest,  to  people  a  magnifi- 
cent city  and  a  fertile  land,  which  will  reward  the  labors  both 
of  the  priest  and  the  soldier.  He  congratulates  the '  Roman 
pontiff  on  the  restoration  of  his  authority  in  the  East;  in- 
vites him  to  extinguish  the  Greek  schism  by  his  presence  ir 
a  general  cotmcil ;  aind  iinplores  his  blessing  and  forgiveness 
for  the  disobedient  pilgrims.  Prudence  and  dignity  ara 
blended  in  the  answer  of  Innocent'  In  the  subversion  of  th(> 
Byzantine  enipire,  he  arraigns  the  vices  of  man,  and  adores 
(he  providence  of  God;  the  conquerors  will  be  absolved  oi 
condemned   by  their  future  conduct;   the  validity  of  theii 

*  They  exacted  an  oath  from  Thomas  Morosini  to  appoint  no  canons 
of  St.  Sophia  the  lawful  electors,  except  Venetians  who  had  lived  ten 
years  ai  Venice,  <fec.  Bat  the  foreign  clergy  was  envious,  the  pope 
disapproved  this  national  monopoly,  and  of  the  six  Latin  patriarchs  of 
Con9tantitx>ple,  only  the  first  and  the  last  were  Venetians. 

*  Nicetas,  p.  883. 

*  The  Ep^les  of  Innocent  III  are  a  rich  fund  for  the  ecclesiastical 
■ad  civil  institution  of  the  Latin  empire  of  Constantinople;  and  the 
most  important  of  these  epistles  (of  which  the  collection  in  2  vols,  in 
folio  is  published  by  Stephen  Baluze)  are  inserted  in  his  Gesta,  in  Mn- 
fptorifBcript  Bearom  Italicarum,,  tom.  iii.  p.  1,  c.  94—106. 
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treat}  depends  on  the  judgment  of  St  Peter ;  'but  he  incul- 
cates their  most  sacred  duty  of  establishing  a  just  subordina> 
tion  of  obedience  and  tribute,  from  the  Greeks  to  the  Latins, 
from  the  ma^strate  to  the  clergy,  and  from  the  clergy  to  the 
pope 

In  the  division  of  the  Greek  provinces,^  the  share  of  the 
Veuetians  was  more  ample  than  that  of  the  Latin  emperor. 
N^o  more  than  one  fourth  was  appropriated  to  his  domain ;  a 
clear  moiety  of  the  remainder  was  reserved  for  Venice ;  and 
the  other  moiety  was  distributed  among  the  adventurers  of 
France  and  Lombardy.  The  venerable  Dandolo  was  pro- 
claimed despot  of  Romania,  and  invested  after  the  Greek 
fashion  with  the  purple  buskins.  lie -ended  at  Constantinople 
his  long  and  glorious  life;  and  if  the  prerogative  was  per- 
sonal, the  title  was  used  by  bis  successors  till  the  middle  of 
the  fourteenth  century,  with  the  singular,  though  true,  addi- 
tion of  lords  of  one  fourth  and  a  half  of  the  Roman  empire.* 
The  doge,  a  slave  of  state,  was  seldom  permitted  to  depart 
from  the  helm  of  the  republic ;  but  his  place  was  applied 
by  the  bail,  or  regent,  who  exercised  a  supreme  jurisdiction 
over  the  colony  of  Venetians:  they  possessed  three  of  the 
eight  quarters  of  the  city ;  and  his  independent  tribunal  was 
composed  of  six  judges,  four  counsellors,  two  chamberlains, 
two  fiscal  advocates,  and  a  constable.  Their  long  experience 
of  the  Eastern  trade  enabled  them  to  select  their  portion  witb 
discernment :  they  had  i-ashly  accepted  the  dominion  and  de- 
fence of  Adrianople ;  but  it  was  the  more  reasonable  aim  of 
their  policy  to  form  a  chain  of  fectories,  and  cities,  and 
islands,  along  the  maritime  coast,  from  the  neighborhood  of 
Ragusa  to  the  Hellespont  and  the  Bospfaorus.  The  labor  and 
cost  of  such  extensive  conquests  exhausted  their  treasury: 
they  abandoned  their  maxims  of  government,  adopted  a 
feudal  system,  and  contente'd  themselves  with  the  homage  of 
their  nobles,*  for  the  possessions  which  these  private  vassals 

^  In  tlie  treaty  of  partition,  most  of  the  names  are  corrupted  by  the 
leribes :  they  might  be  restored,  and  a  good  map,  suited  to  the  last  age 
of  the  Byzantine  empire,  would  be  an  improvement  of  geography. 
But,  alas  I  D*Anville  is  no  more  1 

*  Their  style  was  dominus  quartae  partis  et  dimidiaa  imperii  Roma* 
ni,  till  Giovanni  Dolfino,  who  was  elected  doge  in  the  year  of  1864V 
(Sanuto,  p.  580,  641.)  For  the  government  of  Constantinople,  see  Jhf 
noge^  Histoire  de  0.  P.  i  87. 

*  Diicange  (Hist  de  C  P.  il  6)  has  marked  the  conqoosts  made  kf 
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undertook,  to  reduce  and  maintain.  And  thus  it  was  that  tht 
fomilj  of  Sanut  acquired  the  dueby  of  Naxos,  which  involved 
the  greatest  part  of  the  archipelago.  For  the  price  of  ten 
thousand  marks,  the  .republic  purchased  of  the  marquis  of 
Montferrat  the  fertile  Island  of  Crete  or  Gandia,  with  the  ruins 
oi  a  hundred  cities  ;^^  but  its  improvement  was  stinted  by 
the  proud  dnd  narrow  spirit  of  an  aristocracy;"  and  the 
wisest  senators  would  confess  that  the  sea,  not  the  land,  was 
the  troasury  of  St  Mark.  In  the  moiety  of  the  adventurers, 
the  marquis  Boniface  might  claim  the  most  liberal  reward; 
and,  besides  the  Isle  of  Crete,  his  exclusion  from  the  thron« 
was  compensated  by  the  royal  title  and  the  provinces  beyoud 
the  Hellespont  But  he  prudently  exchanged  that  distaLt 
and  difficult  conquest  for  the  kingdom  of  Thessalonica  Mace- 
donia,  twelve  days'  journey  from  the  capital,  where  he  might 
be  supported  by  the  neighboring  powers  of  his  brother-in-law 
the  king  of  Hungary.  His  progress  was  hailed  by  the  vol- 
untary or  reluctant  acclamations  of  the  natives ;.  and  Greece, 
the  proper  and  ancient  Greece,  again  received  a  Latin  con- 
queror,"  who  trod  with  indifference  that  classic  ground.  He 
viewed  with  a  careless  eye  the  beauties  of  the  valley  of 
Tempe;  traversed  with  a  cautious  step  the  straits  of  Ther- 
mopylae; occupied  the  unknown  cities  of  Thebes,  Athens, 
and  Argos ;   and  assaulted  the  fortifications  of  Corinth  and 


the  state  or  nobles  of  Venice  of  the  Islands  of  Candia,  Corfu,  Cepha- 
lonia,  Zante,  Naxos,  Poros,  Mclos,  Andros,  Mycone,  Syro,  Cea,  and 
Lemnos.    • 

'*  Boniface  sold  the  Isle  of  Gandia,  August  12,  A.  D.  1204.  See 
the  act  in  Sanuto,  p.  583 :  but  I  cannot  understand  how  it  could  be 
his  mother's  portion,  or  how  she  could  be  the  daughter  of  an  emperor 
Aloziua 

"  In  the  year  1212,  the  doge  Peter  Zani  sent  a  colony  to  Candia, 
drawn  from  every  quarter  of  Venice,  ^ut  in  their  savage  manners  and 
frequent  rebellions,  the.  Oandiots  may  be  compared  to  the  Corsicans 
under  the  yoke  of  Genoa ;  and  when  I  compare  the  accounts  of  Belon 
and  Toumefort,  I  cannot  discern  much  difference  between  the  Venetian 
and  the  Turkish  island. 

»  ViUehardouin  (No.  159,  160,  178— 177)  and  Nicetas  (p.  887— 
894)  describe  the  expedition  into  Greece  of  the  marquis  Bonl&ce. 
The  Choniate  might  aerive  his  information  from  his  brotlier  Michael, 
ardilttshop  of  Athens,  whom  he  paints  as  an  orator,  a  statesman,  and 
a  saint  His  encomium  of  Athens,  and  the  description  of  Temper 
■hould  be  published  from  the  Bodleian  MS.  of  Nicetas,  (Fabria  Bib 
Uot  GraBC.  torn  vi.  p  406.)  and  would  have  deserved  Mr.  Hariis's  ]■- 
fnriMi 
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Napoliy^*  which  resisted  his  arms.  The  lots  of  the  Latia 
pilgrims  were  regulated  by  chanoe^  or  choice,  or  subseqiwiit 
exchange;  and  they  abused,  with  iutemperate  joy,  their  tri- 
umph over  the  lives  and  fortunes  of  a  great  people.  >  After  a 
minute  survey  of  the  provinces,  they  weighed  ia  the  scales 
of  airarioe  the  rerenue  of  each  district,  the  advantage  of  the 
situataoD^  and  the  ample  oi  scanty  supplies  for  the  Ynaintenaiiee 
of  soldieis  and  horses.  Their  presumptioa  claimed,  and 
divided  the  long-loet  dependencies  of  the  Roman  sceptre :  the 
Nile  and  Euphrates  rolled  through  their  imaginary  realms; 
and  happy,  was  the  warrior  who  drew  ibr  his  prize  the  palaoa 
of  the  Turkish  sultan  of  Icoaiuok'^  I  shall  not  descend  to 
the  pedigree  of  families  and  the  rent-roll  of  estates,  but  I 
wibh  to  specify  that  the  counts  of  61<ms  and  St  Pol  wene  .in. 
vest^  \riUi  the  duchy  of  Nice  and  the  lordship  of  Demotica :  ^* 
the  orh)dptil  fie&  were  held  by  the  service  of  constable, 
chamoeriaiii,  cup-bearer,  butler,  and  chief  cook;  and.  our 
historian,  JeiTrey  of  Villehardouin,  obtained  a  fair  establish- 
raent  on  vhe  banks  of  the  Hebrus,  and  united  the  double 
office  of  marbhal  of  Champagne  and  Romania.  At.  the  head 
of  his  knights  and  archers,  each  baron  mounted  on  horseback 
to  secure  the  ^lossession  of  his  share,  and  their  first  efibrta 
were  generally  successful.  But  the  public  force  was  weak- 
ened by  their  duspersion ;  and  a  thousand  quarrels  must  arise 
under  a  law  ,aud  among  men,  whose  sole  umpire  was  the 
sword.  Within  three  months  after  the  conquest  of  Constanti- 
nople, the  empeior  and  the  king  of  Thessalonica  drew  their 
hostile  followers  into  the  field ;  they  were  reconciled  by  the  au- 
thority of  the  doge,  the  advice  of  the  marshal,  and  the  firm 
freedom  of  their  peers." 


''  Napoli  di  Romania,  or  Kauplia,  the  ancient  seaport  of  Angos,  is 
Bttll  a  place  of  strength  and  consideratioii,  situate  on  a  rod^  peumsida, 
with  a  good  harbor,  (Ohandler's  Travels  into  Greece,  p.  227.) 

"  I  have  softened  the  expression  of  Nioetas,  who  strives  to  espoee 
the  presumptioa  of  the  Franka  See  the  Rebus  post  C.  P.  expugnatam, 
p  876—884. 

^*'  A  city  surrounded  by  the  River  Hebrus,  and  six  leagues  to  the 
ijouth  ot  Adrianople,  received  from  its  double  wall  the  Greek  name  of 
Didymoteichos,  insensibly  corrupted  into  Demotica  and  Dimot  I  hara 
pref'*.rred  the  more  convenient  and  modern  appellation  d  Demotica. 
This  place  was  the  last  Turkish  residence  of  Charles  XIL 

^*  Their  quarrel  is  told  by  Villehardouin  (No.  146—168)  with  the 
spirit  of  fieedom.  The  merit  and  reputation  of  the  marshal  are  9^ 
niowledged  by  the  Griek  historian  (p.  887)  ftiya  irap&  rotr  rui^  Aa»r' 
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Two  fugitivef,  who  bad  reigned  at  Constaotiiiopio,  still 
asserted  the  title  of  emperor ;  and  the  subjects  of  their  fallen 
ihroae  might  be  moved  to  pity  by  the  misfortunes  of  the  elder 
Alexius,  or  excited  to  revenge  by  the  spirit  of  Mourzoyfle.  A 
domestic  alliance,  a  common  interest,  a  similar  guilt,  and  the 
merit  of  extinguishing  his  enemies,  a  brother  and  a  nephew, 
induced  the  more  recent  usurper  to  unite  with  the  former  tho 
reli^  of  his  power.  Mourzoufle  was  received  with  smiles 
and  honors  in  the  camp  of  his  father  Alexius ;  but  the  wicked 
can  never  love,  and  should  rarely  trust,  their  fellow-criminals : 
be  was  seized  in  the  bath,  deprived  of  his  eyes,  stripped  of 
his  troops  and  treasures,  and  turned  out  to  wander  an  object 
of  horror  and  contempt  to  those  who  with  more  propriety 
could  hate,  and  with  more  justice  could  punish,  the  assassin 
of  the  emperor  Isaac  and  his  son.  As  the  tyrant,  pursued 
by  fear  or  remorse,  was  stealing  over  to  Asia,  he  was  seized 
by  the  Latins  of  Constantinople,  and  qondemned,  after  an 
open  trial,  to  an  ignominious  death.  His  judges  debated  the 
mode  of  his  execution,  the  axe,  the  wheel,  or  the  stake ;  and 
it  was  Resolved  that  Mourzoufle^^  should  ascend  the  Theodo- 
Bian  column,  a  pilli^r  of  white  marble  of  one  hundred  and 
forty-seven  feet  in  heigbt.^"    From  ^the  summit  he  was  cast 

fw*  iwfiiypv  vTparsiiiavi',  unlike  fiOKD;^  raodem-  heroes,,  whose  exploits 
are  only  yisible  in  iheir  own  memoirs,* 

^^  See  the  fate  of  l^ourzoufle  in  Nicetas,  (p.  893,)  YlUehardouin, 
(No.  141—145,  168,)  and  Gnntherns,  (c.  20,  21.)  Neither  the  marshal 
nor  the  monk  afford  a  graia  of  pity  for  a  tyrant  or  rebel,  whose  pun- 
ishment)  however,  was  more  unexampled  tlian  his  crime. 

^^  Tbd  column  of  Arcadius,  whicn  represents  in  basso  relievo  his 
victories,  or  those  of  his  father  Theodosius,  is  still  extant  at  Constan- 
tinople. It  is  described  and  measured,  Gyllius,  (Topograph,  iv.  "7,) 
Banduri,  (ad  L  I  Antiquit  0.  P.  p.  507,  &e.,)  and  Toumerort,  (Voyage 
du  Levant,  torn,  il  lettie  xil  p.  231.)  [Compare  Wilken,  note,  vol  ▼. 
p.  388.— M.] 

•  "William  de  Chaznplite,  brother  of  the  comit  of  D^on,  assumed  the 
title  of  Prince  of  Acbaia :  on  the  death  of  his  brother,  he  letamed,  with 
reSTCt,  to  France,  to  assume  his  paternal  inheritance,  and  left  Villehar- 
iouin  his  *'bailli,"  on  condition  that  if  he  did  not  return  within  a  year» 
ViUehardouin  was  to  retain  an  investiture.  Brosset's  Add.  to  Le  Beau, 
vol  xyii.  p.  200.  M.  Brosset  adds,  from  the  Greek  chronicler  edited  by 
II.  Buchon,  the  somewhat  unknightly  trick  b^  which  VUIehardouin  dis- 
Rmbarrassed  himself  from  the  ti'oublesome  claim  of  Robert,  the  cousin  (^ 
the  count  of  Dijon,  to  the  succession.  He  contrived  that  Robert  shquld 
arris>  Just  fifteen  days  too  late ;  and  with  the  general  concurrence  of  the 
■flSA  iied  knights  was  himself  invested  with  the  principality.  Ibid,  p 
SfO      If 
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down  headlong,  and  dashed  in  pieces  on  the  pavement,  in  the 
presence  of  innumerable  spectators,  who  filled  the  forum  ol 
Taurus,  and  admired  the  accomplishment  of  an  old  prediction, 
which  was  explained  by  this  singular  event."  The  fate  of 
Alexius  is  less  tragical :  he  was  sent  by  the  marquis  a  captive 
to  Italy,  and  a  gift  to  the  king  of  the  Romans ;  but  he  had 
not  much  to  applaud  his  fortune,  if  the  sentence  of  imprison- 
ment  and  exile  were  changed  from  a  fortress  in  the  Alps  tc  a 
r&onastery  in  Asia.  But  his  daughter,  before  the  national 
aalamity,  had  been  given  in  marriage  to  a  young  hero  who 
continued  the  succession,  and  restored  the  throne,  of  the  Greek 
princes.'*  The  valor  of  Theodore  Lascaris  was  signalized  in 
the  two  sieges  of  Constantinople.  After  the  flight  of  Mour- 
zoufle,  when  the  Latins  were  already  in  the  city,  he  offered 
himself  as  their  emperor  to  the  soldiers  and  people ;  and  his 
ambition,  which  might  be  virtuous,  was  undoubtedly  brave. 
Could  he  have  infused  a  soul  into  the  multitude,  they  might 
have  crushed  the  strangers  under  their  feet:  their  abject  de- 
spair refused  his  aid ;  and  Theodore  retired  to  breathe  the  air 
of  freedom  in  Anatolia,  beyond  the  immedinte  view  and  pur- 
suit of  the  conquerors.  Under  the  title,  at  first  of  despot,  and 
afterwards  of  emperor,  he  drew  to  his  standard  the  bolder 
spirits,  who  were  fortified  against  slavery  by  the  contempt  of 
life;  and  as  every  means  was  lawful  for  the  public  safetj^ 
implored  without  scruple  the  alliance  of  the  Turkish  sultiin. 

^*  The  nonsense  of  Gunther  and  the  modem  Greeks  conc/^niing  thi« 
columna  fatidical  is  unworthy  of  notice ;  but  it  is  lingular  enough, 
that  fifty  years  before  the  Latin  conquest,  the  poet  Tisetzes,  (Chiliad, 
ix.  277)  relates  the  dream  of  a  matron,  who  saw  an  army  in  th« 
forum,  and  a  man  sitting  on  the  column,  clapping  his  hands,  and  ut- 
tering a  loud  exclamation.* 

*"  The  dynasties  of  Nice,  Trebizond,  and  Epirus  (of  whicb  Niceta* 
saw  the  origin  without  much  pleasure  or  hope)  are  learnedly  ex- 
plored, and  clearly  represented,  in  the  FamilijB  Byzantinse  of  Da- 
cange. 

*  We  read  in  the  "  Chronicle  of  the  Conqneat  of  Constantinople,  an« 
of  the  Estahlishment  of  the  French  in  the  Morea/'  translated  by  J  A 
Bnchon,  Paris,  1825,  p.  64  that  Leo  YI.,  called  the  Philosopher,  ha^ 
prophesied  that  a  perfidipus  emperor  should  be  precipitated  from  the  tO] 
of  this  column.  The  crusaders  considered  tbemselvca  under  an  ohligatioi 
to  fulfil  this  prophecy.  Brosset,  note  on  Le  Beau,  vol.  xvii.  p.  180.  M 
Brosset  announces  that  a  complete  edition  of  this  work,  of  which  th» 
original  Greek  of  the  first  book  only  has  been  pubfished  by  M.  Bachon,  H 
in  preparatlin,  to  form  part  of  the  new  series  of  thu  Byr:&atin6  hastornv 
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Nice,  where  Theodore  established  his  residence,  Prusa  and 
Philadelphia,  Smyrna  and  Ephesus,  opened  th^ir  gates  to 
iheir  deliverer :  he  derived  strength  and  reputation  ^om  his 
victories,  and  even  from  his  defeats ;  and  the  successor  of 
Constantino  preserved  a  fragment  of  the  empire  from  the 
banks  of  the  Mseander  to  the  suburbs  of  Nicomedia,  and  at 
length  of  Constantinople.  Another  portion,  distanb  and  ob- 
scure, was  possessed  by  the  lineal  heir  of  the  Comneni,  a  son 
>f  the  virtuous  Manuel,  a  grandson  of  the  tyrant  Andronicus. 
His  name  was  Alexius ;  and  the  epithet  of  great*  was  applied 
|>erhap6  to  his  stature,  rather  than  to  his  exploits.  By  the 
indulgence  of  the  Angeli,  he  was  appointed  governor  or  dukr 
of  Trebizond  :'*  f  his  birth  gave  him  ambition,  the  revolution 
independence ;  and,  without  changing  his  title,  he  reigned  in 
peace  from  Sinope  to  the  Phasis,  along  the  coast  of  the  Black 
Sea.    His  nameless  son  and  successor  |  is  described  as  the 

•*  Except  some  facts  in  Pachymer  and  Nicephonis  Gregoras,  which 
will  hereafter  be  used,  the  Byzantine  writers  disdain  to  speak  of  the 
empire  of  Trebizond,  or  principality  of  the  Lazi;  and  among  th« 
Xiatins,  it  is  conspicuous  <»ily  in  the  romancers  of  the  xivth  or  xvth 
centuries.  Yet  the  indefatigable  Ducange  has  dug  out  (Fam.  Byz. 
p.  192)  two  authentic  passages  in  Vincent  of  Beauvais  (1.  xxxi. 
c.  144)  and  the  prothonotary  Ogerius,  (apud  Wading,  A.  D.  1279, 
No.  4.) 

*  This  was  a  tide,  not  a  personal  appellation.  Joinville  speaks  of  the 
**  Grant  Comnenie,  ct  sire  de  TrafFezzontes."    Fallmerayer,  p.  82. — M. 

t  On  the  revolations  of  Trebizond  nnder  the  later  empire  down  to  thi? 
period,  see  Fallmerayer,  Geschichte  des  Kaiserthnms  von  Trapezant,  eh. 
lii.  The  wife  of  Mannel  fled  with  her  infant  sons  and  her  treasure  from 
the  relentless  enmity  of  Isaac  Angelas.  Fallmerayer  conjectares  that 
her  arrival  enabled  the  Greeks  of  that  region  to  make  head  against  the 
formidable  Tbamar,  the  Georgian  queen  of  Teflis,  p.  42.  They  gradually 
formed  a  dominion  on  the  banks  of  the  Phasis,  which  the  distracted  gov- 
emment  of  the  Angeli  neglected  or  were  unable  to  suppress.  On  the  cap- 
ture of  Constantinople  by  the  Latins,  Alexius  was  joined  by  many  noble 
fagitives  from  Constantinople.  He  had  always  retained  the  names  of  Caesar 
wai  BaoXti^.  He  now  fixed  the  seat  of  his  empire  at  Trebizond ;  but  he 
had  never  abandoned  his  pretensions  to  the  Byzantine  throne,  ch.  iii. 
Fallmerayer  appears  to  make  out  a  triumphant  case  as  to  the  assumption 
of  the  royal  title  by  Alexius  the  First  Since  the  publication  of  M.  Fall- 
merayer's  work,  (Mnnchen,  1827.)  M.  Tafel  has  published,  at  the  end  of 
the  opuscula  of  EustaUiius,  a  curious  chronicle  of  Trebizond  by  Michael 
Panaretas,  (Frankfort,  1832.)  It  gives  the  succession  of  the  emi>erors,  and 
9)me  other  curious  circimistances  of  their  wars  with  the  several  Mfdiom- 
etan  powers. — M. 

\  The  Bucc^tssor  of  Alexius  was  his  son-in-law  Andronicus  I.,  of  the  Cod»- 
nenian  family,  snmamed  Gidon.  There  were  five  successions  betweev 
AWzias  and  John,  according  to  Fallmerayer,  p.  103.  The  troopp  of  TreS 
fought  in  the  army  of  Dschelaleddin,  the  Karismian.  against  AM 
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▼assal  of  the  sultan,  whom  he  served  with' two  hundred  lanoias : 
that  Gomnenian  prince  was  no  more  than  duke  of  Trehizond, 
and  the  title  of  emperor  was  first  assumed  by  the  pride  and 
envy  of  the  grandson  of  Alexius.  In  the  West,  a  third  frag- 
ment was  saved  from  the  common  shipwreck  by  Michael,  a 
bastard  of  the  house  of  Angeli,  who,  before  the  revolution, 
had  been  known  as  a  hostage,  a  soldier,  and  a  rebel.  Hi& 
flight  from  the  camp  of  the  marquis  Boniface  secured  his 
freedom;  by  his  marriage  with  the  govemor^s  daughter,  he 
commanded  the  important  place  of  Durazzo,  assumed  the  title 
of  despot,  and  founded  a  strong  and  conspicuous  principality 
in  Epirus,^tolia,  and  Thessaly,  which  have  ever  been  peo- 
pled by  a  warlike  race.  The  Greeks,  who  had  offered  their 
service  to  their  new  sovereigns,  were  excluded  by  the  haughty 
Latins  *'  from  all  civil  and  military  honors,  as  a  nation  born 
to  tremble  and  obey.  Their  resentment  prompted  them  to 
show  that  they  might  have  been  useful  friends,  since  they- could 
be  dangerous  enemies :  their  nerves  were  braced  by  adversity : 
whatever  was  learned  or  holy,  whatever  was  noble  or  valiant, 
rolled  away  into  the  independent  states  of  Trebizond,  Epirus, 
and  Nice ;  and  a  single  patrician  is  marked  by  the  ambiguous 
praise  of  attachment  and  loyalty  to  the  Franks.  The  vulgar 
herd  of  the  cities  and  the  country  would  have  gladly  submit- 
ted to  a  mild  and  regular  servitude ;  and  the  transient  disor- 
ders of  war  would  have  been  obliterated  by  some  years  of  in- 
dustry and  peace.  But  peace  was  banished,  and  industry  was 
crushed,  in  the  disorders  of  the  feudal  system.  The  Eoman 
emperors  of  Constantinople,  if  they  were  endowed  with  abili- 
ties, were  armed  with  power  for  the  protection  of  their  sub- 
jects :  their  laws  were  wise,  and  their  administration  was 
simple.  The  Latin  throne  was  filled  by  a  titular  prince,  the 
chief,  and  often  the  servant,  of  his    licentious   confederates ; 


*'  The  portrait  of  the  French  Latins  is  drawn  in  Nioetas  by  tho 
hand  of  prejudice  and  resentment :  oHiv  rcSv  aXXtav  tBviHv  els  "Apeos 
ipya  irapaavit0e8Xti<r6ai  c^iaiv  ijvetxoifTO  dXX*  oi6i  rig  rdv  jfopitbiv  f^  r«5» 
fLOvadv  wapa  roTg  0ap0apots  rovrots  Ivs^svt^sro,  Koi  irapHi  roiro  Muat  rhv 
^fSffiv  ^aav   dvfjittpoif  /rat  rdv  x^^^*'  '^X""  ^^^  \6yov  itporpixovra,     [P.  *l%\ 

Ed  Bdk.] 

•ddiD,  the  Soljakian  sultan  of  Roam,  bat  as  allies  rather  tkjiD  j^assals,  p.  107. 
It  WW  after  tbedefeat  of  Dschelaleddin  that  they  furnished  their  oontingenl 
\t  ^lai-eddin.  FaLmera^er  strugdes  m  vain  to  miti^e  this  mark  of  dM 
•al^ection  of  the  Comneni  to  the  snltan.  p.  116.— M. 
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tho.  fiefs  of  the  empire,  from  a  kingdom  to  a  castle,  were  held 
and  ruled  by  the  sword  of  the  barons ;  and  their  discord,  pov- 
erty, and  ignorance,  extended  the  ramifications  of  tyranny  to 
the  most  sequestered  villages.  The  Greeks  were  oppressed 
by  the  double  weight  of  the  priest,  who  were  invested  with 
temporal  power,  and  of  the  soldier,  who  was  inflamed  by 
&natic  hatred ;  and  the  insuperable  bar  of  religion  and  Ian* 
guage  forever  separated  the  stranger  and  the  native.  As  long 
as  the  crusaders  were  united  at  Constantinople,  the  memory  of 
their  conquest^  and  the  terror  of  their  arms,  imposed  silence  on 
the  capdve  land :  their  dispersion  betrayed  the  smallness  of 
their  numbers  and  the  defects  of  their  discipline ;  and  some 
failures  and  mischances  revealed  the  secret,  that  they  were  not 
invincible.  As  the  fears  of  the  Greeks  abated,  their  hatred  in- 
creased. Thev  murdered ;  they  conspired ;  and  before  a  year 
of  slavery  had  elapsed,  they  implored,  or  accepted,  the  succor 
of  a  Barbarian,  whose  power  they  had  felt,  and  whose  gratitude 
they  trusted.** 

The  Latin  conquerors  had  been  saluted  with  a  solemn  and 
early  embassy  from  John,  or  Joannice,  or  Calo-John,  the 
revolted  chief  of  the  Bulgarians  and  Walachians.  He  deemed 
himself  their  brother,  as  the  votary  of  the  Roman  pontiff 
from  whom  he  had  received  the  regal  title  and  a  holy  ban- 
ner;  and  in  the  subversion  of  the  Greek  monarchy,  he  might 
aspire  to  the  nanie  of  their  friend  and  accomplice.  But  Calo- 
John  was  astonished  to  find,  that  the  Count  of  Flanders  had 
Assumed  the  pomp  and  pride  of  the  successors  of  Constantino ; 
and  his  ambassadors  were  dismissed  with  a  haughty  message, 
that  the  rebel  must  deserve  a  pardon,  by  touching  with  his 
forehead  the  footstool  of  the  Imperisd  throne.  His  resent- 
ment **  would  have  exhaled  in  acts  of  violence  and  blood : 
his  cooler  policy  watched  the  rising  discontent  of  the  Greeks; 
affected  a  tender  concern  for  their  sufferings;  and  promised, 
that  their  first  struggles  for  freedom  should  be  supported  by 
his  person  and  kingdom.  The  conspiracy  was  propagated 
by  nationaf  hatred,  the  firmest  band  of  association  and  secre- 

'*  I  here  begin  to  use,  with  freedom  and  confidence,  the  eight  hooka 
of  the  Histoire  de  0.  P.  sous  r£mpire  des  Fran9oi8,  -which  Ducaugo 
lias  given  as  a  supplement  to  Villehardouin ;  and  which,  in  a  barbarous 
style,  deserves  the  praise  of  an  original  and  classic  work. 

^*  In  Calo-John's  answer  to  the  pope  we  may  find  his  claims  and 
eoraplaints,  (Gesta  Innocent  III.  c.  108, 109 :)  he  was  cherished  at  Romt 
w  the  prodigal  soa 
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€y:  the  Greeks  were  impatient  to  sheathe  their  daggers  fai 
the  breasts  of  the  victorious  strangers ;  but  the  execution  wai 
prudently  delayed,  till  Henry,  the  emperor's  brother,  had 
transported  the  flower  of  his  troops  beyond  the  Hellespont 
Most  of  the  towns  and  villages  of  Thrace  were  true  to  the 
moment  and  the  signal ;  and  the  Latins,  without  arms  or  sus- 
picion, were  slaughtered  by  the  vile  and  merciless  revenge 
of  their  slaves.  From  Demotica,  the  first  scene  of  the  massa- 
cre, the  surviving  vassals  of  the  count  of  St  Pol  escaped  to 
Adrianople;  but  the  French  and  Venetians,  who  occupied, 
that  city,  were  slain  or  expelled  by  the  furious  multitude : 
the  garrisons  that  could  effect  their  retreat  fell  back  on  each 
other  towards  the  metropolis ;  and  the  fortresses,  that  sepa- 
rately stood  against  the  rebels,  were  ignorant  of  each  other's 
and  of  their  sovereign's  fate.  The  voice  of  fame  and  feat 
announced  the  revolt  of  the  Greeks  and  the  rapid  approach  of 
their  Bulgaiian  ally ;  and  Calo-John,  not  depending  on  the 
forces  of  his  own  kingdom,  had  drawn  from  the  Scythian 
wilderness  a  body  of  fourteen  thousand  Comans,  who  drank, 
as  it  was  said,  the  blood  of  their  captives,  and  sacrificed  the 
Christians  on  the  altars  of  their  gods.** 

Alarmed  by  this  sudden  and  growing  danger,  the  eraperoi 
despatched  a  swift  messenger  to  recall  Count  Henry  and  his 
troops ;  and  had  Baldwin  expected  the  return  of  his  gallant 
brother,  with  a  supply  of  twenty  thousand  Armenians,  he 
might  have  encountered  the  invader  with  equal  numbers  and 
a  decisive  superiority  of  arms  and  discipline.  But  the  spint 
of  chivalry  could  seldom  discriminate  caution  from  cowardice ; 
and  the  emperor  took  the  field  with  a  hundred  and  forty 
knights,  and  their  train  of  archers  and  sergeants.  The  mar- 
shal, who  dissuaded  and  obeyed,  led  the  vanguard  in  theii 
march  to  Adrianople ;  the  main  body  was  commanded  by  the 
count  of  Blois ;  the  aged  doge  of  Venice  followed  with  the 
rear ;  and  their  scanty  numbers  were  increased  from  all  sides 
by  the  fugitive  Latins.  They  undertook  to  besiegQ  the  rebels 
of  Adrianople ;  and  such  was  the  pious  tendency  of  the  cru- 
sades that  they  employed  the  holy  week  in  pillaging  the 


^*  The  Comans  were  a  Tartar  or  Turkman  hor-de,  which  encamt)ed 
in  the  xiith  and  xiiith  centuries  on  the  verge  of  Moldavia.  TIm 
creater  part  were  pagans,  but  some  were  Mahometans,  and  the  wholt 
Sorde  was  converted  to  Christianity  (A.  D.  1870)  by  Lewiy,  kincj  of 
Hungaiy 
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eountry  for  thw  subsistence,  and  in  framing  engiuej  tor  the 
destruction  of  their  fellow-Christians.  But  the  Latins  wero 
soon  interrupted  and  alarmed  by  the  light  cavaliy  of  the  Ck>« 
mans,  who  boldly  skirmished  to  the  edge  of  their  imperfect 
lines :  and  a  proclamation  was  issued  by  the  marshal  of  Ro- 
mania, that,  on  the  trumpet's  sound,  the  cavalry  should  mount 
and  form ;  but  that  none,  under  pain  of  death,  should  aban* 
don  th<9mselve8  to  a  desultory  and  dangerous  pursuit  This 
irise  injunction  was  first  disobeyed  by  the  count  of  Blois,  who 
involved  the  emperor  iu  his  rashness  and  ruin.  The  Comans, 
of  the  Parthian  or  Tartar  school,  fled  before  their  first  charge ; 
but  after  a  career  of  two  leagues,  when  the  knights  and  their 
horses  were  almost  breathless,  they  suddenly  turned,  rallied, 
and  encompassed  the  heavy  squadrons  of  the  Franks.  The 
count  was  slain  on  the  field ;  the  emperor  was  made-  prisoner ; 
and  if  the  one  disdained  to  fly,  if  the  other  refused  to  yield, 
their  personal  bravery  made  a  poor  atonement  for  their  igno- 
rance, or  neglect,  of  the  duties  of  a  general.** 

Proud  of  his  victory  and  his  royal  prize,  the  Bulgariau 
advanced  to  relieve  Adrianople  and  achieve  the  destruction 
of  the  Latins.  They  roust  inevitably  have  been  destroyed, 
if  the  marshal  of  Romania  had  not  displayed  a  cool  courage 
and  consummate  skill ;  uncommon  in  all  ages,  but  most  un- 
common in  those  times,  when  war  was  a  passion,  rather  than 
a  science.  His  grief  and  fears  were  poured  into  the  firm  and 
fiuthful  bosom  of  the  doge ;  but  in  the  camp  he  diffused  an 
assurance  of  safety,  which  could  only  be  realized  by  the 
general  belief.  All  day  he  maintained  his  perilous  station 
oetween  the  city  and  the  Barbarians :  Villehardouin  decamped 
in  silence  at  the  dead  of  night;  and  his  masterly  retreat  of 
three  days  would  have  deserved  the  praise  of  Xenophon  and 
the  ton  thousand.  In  the  rear,  the  marshal  supported  the 
weight  of  the  pursuit ;  in  the  front,  he  moderated  the  impa- 

"•  Kicctas,  from  ignorance  or  malice,  imputes  the  defeat  to  the  cow- 
ardice of  Dandolo,  (p.  883 ;)  but  Villeharaouin  shares  his  own  gloiy 
with  his  venerable  friend,  c[ui  viels  home  ^re  et  gote  ne  veoit,  mais 
mnlt  6re  sages  et  preus  et  vigueros,  (No.  193.)* 


*  GibhoQ  appears  to'me  to  have  misapprehended  the  passage  of  Nicetas. 
Bs  says,  "that  principal  and  sabtlest  mischief,  that  primary  cause  of  all  the 
horrible  miseries  suffered  by  the  Romans,"  i.  e.  the  Byzantines.  It  is  «■ 
eAision  of  malicioas  triamph  against  the  Veneu'nna  to  whom  he  alw«ji 
iteribes  the  capture  of  Constantinople. — M. 
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iienGe  of  the  fugitives;  and  wherever  the  Gomaiis  wp^ 
proachedf  they  were  repelled  by  a  Hue  of  impenetrable  spean. 
On  the  third  day,  the  weary  troops  beheld  tb^  sea,  the  solitary 
town  of  RaJosta,*^  and  their  friends,  who  bad  landed  £x>m 
the  Asiatic  shore.  They  embraced,  they  wept;  but  they 
united  their  arms  and  counsels ;  and  in  his  brother's  absence, 
Count  Henry  assumed  the  regency  of  the  empire,  at  once  in 
a  state  of  childhood  and  caducity.'*  K  the  Oomans  with- 
drew from  the  summer  heats,  seven  thousand  Latins,  in  the 
hour  of  danger,  deserted  Constantinople,  their  brethren,  and 
theii  vows.  Some  partial  success  was  overbalanced  by  the 
loss  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  knights  in  the  field  of  Rusium ; 
and  of  the  Imperial  domain,  no  more  was  left  than  the  capital, 
with  two  or  three  adjacent  fortresses  on  the  shores  of  Europe 
and  Asia.  The  king  of  Bulgaria  was  resistless  and  inexorar 
ble;  and  Calo-John  respectfully  eluded  the  demands  of  the 
pope, .  who  conjured  his  new  proselyte  to  restore  peace  and 
the  emperor  to  the  afflicted  Latins.  The  deliverance  of 
Baldwin  was  no  longer,  he  said,  in  the  power  of  man :  that 
prince  had  died  in  prison ;  and  the  manner  of  his  death  is 
variously  related  by  ignorance  and  credulity.  The  lovers  of 
a  tragic  legend  will  be  pleased  to  hear,  that  the  royal  captive 
was'  tempted  by  the  amorous  queen  of  the  Bulgarians ;  that 
his  chaste  refusal  exposed  him  to  the  fisilsehood  of  a  woman 
and  the  jealousy  of  a  savage ;  that  hia  hands  and  feet  were 
severed  from  his  body;  uat  his  bleeding  trunk  was  cast 
among  the  carcasses  of  dogs  and  horses ;  and  that  he  breatiied 
three  days,  before  he  was  devoured  by  the  birds  of  prey.** 

*'  The  truth  of  geography,  and  the  original  text  of  VUlehardouin, 
(No.  194,)  place  Rodo«to  three  days'  journey  (trois  jorn^es)  from 
Adrianople :  but  Vigenere,  in  his  venioa,  has  most  alwurdly  ^ubstk- 
tuted  troU  heuret;  and  this  error,  which  is  not  correct^  by.  Ducange^ 
has  entrapped  several  modems,  whose  names  I  shall  spare. 

''  The  reign  and  end  of  Baldwin  are  related  by  ViUehardouiu  and 
Nicetas,  (p.  886^16 ;)  and  their  omissions  are  supplied  by  Ducange 
in  his  Observations,  and  to  the  end  of  his  first  book. 

^*  After  brushing  away  all  doubtful  and  improbable  circumstances, 
we  may  prove  the  death  of  Baldwin,  1.  By  the  firm  belief  of  the 
J^nch  barons,  (Villehardouin,  No.  280.)  2.  By  the  declaration  of 
Calo-John  himself,  who  excuses  his  not  releasing  the  captive  emperor, 
quia  debitun  carnis  exsolverat  cum  carcere  teneretur,  (Gesta  Ihiiocenl 
TIL  c  109.)* 

*  CoiHiwra  Von  Baamer,  Oescliichte  der  Hohenstaa&n,  voL  ;ii.  p,  M9 
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Aboi^t  twenty  y^rs  afterwards,  in  a  Wood  of  the  Netberlandsi 
»  liertDit  annopneed  himself  as  the  true  Baldwin,  the  emperor 
of  Constantinople,  and  lawful  sovereign  of  Flanders.  He 
related  the  wonders  of  his  escape,  his  adventures,  and  bis 
penance,  among  a  people  prone  to  believe  and  to  rebel ;  and, 
in  the  first  transport,  Flanders  acknowledged  her  long-lost 
sovereign.  A  short  examination  before  the  French  court 
detected  the  impostor,  who  was  punished  with  an  ignomini- 
ous death;  but  the  Flemings  still  adhered  to  the  pleasing 
error;  and  the  countess  Jane  is;  accused  by  the  gravest  his* 
torians  of  sacrificing  to  her  ambition  the  life  of  an  unfortunate 
father.- 

In  all  civilized  hostility,  a  treaty  is  established  for  the  ex- 
change or  ransom  of  prisoners ;  and  if  their  captivity  be 
prolonged^  their  condition  is  known,  and  they  are  treated 
according  to  their  rank  with  humanity  or  honor.  But  the 
savage  Bulgarian  was  a  stranger  to  t))<'  laws  c^  war:  his 
prisons  were  involved  in  darkness  and  silcuce ;  and  above  a 
year  elupsed  before  the  Latins  could  be  assured  of  the  death 
of  Baldwin,  before  his  brother,  tbe  regent  Henry,  would  con- 
sent to  assume. the  title  of  emperor.  His  moderation  was 
apphuided  by  the  Greeks  as  an  act  of  rare,  and  inimitable 
virtue.  Their  light  and  perfidious  ambition  was  eager  to  seize 
or  anticipate  the  moment  of  a  vacancy,  while  a  law  of  suc- 
cession, the  guardian  both  of  the  prince  and  people,  was 
gradually  defined  and  confirmed  in  the  hereditary  monarchies 
of  Europe.  In  the  support  of  the  Eastern  empire,  Henry 
was  gradually  left  without  an  associate,  as  the  heroes  of  the 
crusade  retired  from  the  world  or  from  the  war.  The  doge 
of  Venice,  the  venerable  Dandolo,  in  the  fulness  of  years 
and  glory,  sunk  into  the  grave.  The  marquis  of  Montferrat 
was  slowly  recalled  from  the  Peloponnesian  war  to  the  re- 
venge of  Baldwin  and  the  defence  of  Thessalonica.  Some 
nice  disputes  of  feudal  homage  and  service  were  reconciled 
in  a  personal  interview  between  the  emperor  and  the  king ; 


*'  See  tlie  story  of  this  impostor  fi-om  the  French  and  Flemish 
writers  in  Ducange,  Hist  de  C.  P.  iil  9 ;  and  the  ridiculous  fables  that 
were  believed  by  the  monks  of  St  Alban's,  in  Matthew  Paris,  Hi«t 
lijqor,  p.  271,  272. 

If.  Petitot,  in  his  preface  to  ViUehardooin  in  the  Collection  des  Memoires, 
idatifs  a  rilistoire  de  France,  torn.  i.  p.  85^  expre««os  his  belief  in  the  0nt 
part  <if  the  "tragic  legend/'— M. 
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they  were  firir.lv  united  by  muta:)l  esteem  and  the  corn'moa 
danger;  and  their  alliance  was  sealed  by  the  nuptials  of 
Heniy  with  the  daughter  of  the  Italian  prince.  He  soon  de« 
plored  the  loss  of  his  friend  and  father.  At  the  persuasion  of 
some  faithful  Greeks,  Boniface  made  a  bold  and  successful 
inroad  among  the  hills  of  Rhodope  :  the  Bulgarians  fled  on 
his  approach ;  they  assembled  to  harass  his  retreat  On  th6 
intelligence  that  Lis  rear  was  attacked,  without  waiting  foi 
any  defensive  armor,  he  leaped  on  horseback,  couched  his 
lance,  and  drove  the  enemies  before  him;  but  in  the  rash 
pursuit  he  was  pierced  with  a  mortal  wound ;  and  the  head 
of  the  king  of  Thessalonica  was  presented  to  Calo-John,  who 
enjoyed  the  honors,  without  the  merit,  of  victory.  It  is  here, 
at  this  melancholy  event,  that  the  pen  or  the  voice  of  Jeffre}' 
of  Yillehardouin  seems  to  drop  or  to  expire;"  and  if  he  still 
exercised  his  military  office  of  marshal  of  Romania,  his  sub- 
sequent exploits  are  buried  in  oblivion.**  The  character  of 
Henry  was  not  unequal  to  his  arduous  situation :  in  the  siege 
of  Constantinople,  and  beyond  the  Hellespont,  he  had  deserved 
the  £ime  of  a  valiant  knight  and  a  skilful  commander ;  and 
his  courage  was  tempered  with  a  degree  of  prudence  and 
mildness  unknown  to  nis  impetuous  brother.  In  the  double 
war  against  the  Greeks  of  Asia  and  the  Bulgarians  of  Europe, 
hiB  was  ever  the  foremost  on  shipboard  or  on  horseback ;  and 
though  he  cautiously  provided  for  the  success  of  his  arms, 
the  drooping  Latins  were  often  roused  by  his  example  to  save 
and  to  second  their  fearless  emperor.  But  such  efforts,  and 
some  supplies  of  men  and  money  from  France,  were  of  less 
avail  than  the  errors,  the  cruelty,  and  death,  of  their  most 
formidable  adversary.  When  the  despair  of  the  Greek  sub- 
jects invited  Calo-John  as  their  deliverer,  they  hoped  that  he 
would  protect  their  liberty  and  adopt  their  laws :  they  were 
soon  taught  to  compare  the  degrees  of  national  ferocity,  and 
•to  execrate  the  savage  conqueror,  who  no  longer  dissembled 


■*  V^illehardouiD,  No.  267.  I  quote,  with  regret,  this  lamentable 
oooduston,  where  we  lose  at  once  the  original  history,  and  the  rich 
illustrations  of  Ducange.  The  last  pages  may  derive  some  light  from 
Henry's  two  epistles  to  Innocent  III.,  (Gesta,  c.  106,  107.) 

'*  The  marshal  was  alive  in  1212,  but  he  probaUy  died  soon  after- 
wards, without  returning  to  France,  (Ducange,  Observations  sur  Villc- 
hardouin,  p.  238.)  His  fief  of  Messinople,  the  gift  of  Bonifiioe, 
.tlw  ancient  Maximianopolifi,  which  flourished  in  the  time  of  / 
Marcollinus.  among  the  citios  «f  Thrace,  (No.  141.) 
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Ills  intention  of  dispeopling  Thrace,  of  demolishing  the  cities, 
and  of  transplanting  the  inhabitants  beyond  the  Danube  '- 
Many  towns  and  villages  of  Thrace  were  already  evacuated : 
a  heap  of  ruins  marked  the  place  of  Philippopolis,  arid  a 
similar  calamity  was  expected  at  Demotica  and  Adrianople, 
by  the  first  authors  of  the  revolt.  They  raised  a  cry  of  grief 
and  repentance  to  the  throne  of  Henry ;  the  emperor  alone 
had  the  magnanimity  to' forgive  and  trust  them.  No  more 
Uian  four  hundred  knights,  with  their  sergeants  and  archers, 
could  be  assembled  under  his  banner ;  and  with  this  slender 
force  he  fought  *  and  repulsed  the  Bulgarian,  who,  besides 
bis  infantry,  was  at  the  head  of  forty  thousand  horse.  In 
this  expedition,  Henry  felt  the  difference  between  a  hostile 
and  a  friendly  country :  the  remaining  cities  were  preserved 
by  his  arms ;  and  the  savage,  with  shame  and  loss,  was  com* 
polled  to  relinquish  his  prey.  The  siege  of  Thessalonica  was 
the  last  of  the  evils  which  Calo-John  inflicted  or  suffered :  he 
was  stabbed  in  the  night  in  his  tent ;  and  the  general,  perhaps 
the  assassin,  who  found  him  weltering  in  his  blood,  ascribed 
the  blow,  with  general  applause,  to  the  lance  of  St.  Deme^ 
trius.**  -  After  several  victories,  the  prudence  of  Henry  con- 
cluded an  honorable  peace  with  the  successor  of  the  tyrant, 
and  with  the  Greek  princes  of  Nice  and  Epirus.  If  he  ceded 
some  doubtful  limits,  an  ample  kingdom  was  reserved  for 
himsdf  and  his  feudatories ;  and  his  reign,  which  lasted  only 
ten  years,  afforded  a  short  interval  of  prosperity  and  peace. 
Far  above  the  narrow  policy  of  Baldwin  and  Boniface,  he 
freely  intrusted  to  the  Chreeks^  the  most  important  offices  of 
the  state  and  army ;  and  this  liberality  of  sentiment  and  prac- 
tice was  the  more  seasonable,  as  the  princes  of  Nice  and 
Epirus  had  already  learned  to  seduce  and  employ  the  mer- 
cenary valor  of  the  Latins.  It  was  the  aim  of  Henry  to 
unite  and  reward  his  deserving  subjects,  of  every  nation  and 


**  The  churcli  of  this  patron  of  Thessalonica  was  served  by  the 
canons  of  the  holy  sepulcure,  and  contained  a  divine  ointment  wliich 
dbtiUed  daily  and  stupendous  miracles,  (Ducaoge,  Hist,  de  G.  P 
114.)  

*  There  waB  no  batUe.  On  tlie  advance  of  the  Latins,  John  suddenly 
broke  up  his  camp  and  retreated.  The  Latins  considered  this  unexpected 
deliveran«%  almost  a  miracle.  Le  Bean  suggests  the  probability  that  th« 
deiocti«)n  of  the  Comans,  who  usually  quitted  the  camp  during  the  beats  of 
•nmmer,  may  have  caused  the  flight  of  the  Bulgarians.  Nicetafl,  c.  A 
Villehardouin,  c.  225.    Le  Beau,  vol.  xvii.  p.  942. — M. 
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!anguag<3 ;  bat  he  appeared  less  solicitooa  to  accompluh  the 
iinpFacticabie  union  of  the  two  churches  Pelagius,  the  popo's 
legato,  who  acted  as  the  sovereign  <^  Constantinople,  had  in- 
terdicted the  worship  of  the  Greeks,  and  sternly  in^posed  the 
payment  of  tithes,  the  double  procession  of  the  Holy  Ghost, 
and  a  blind  obedience  to  the  Roman  pontiff.  As'  the  weaker 
party,  they  pleaded  the  duties  of  conscience,  and  implored 
the  rights  of  toleration :  "  Our  bodies,"  they  said,  "  are 
Caesar^s,  but  our  souls  belong  only  to  God/  The  persecu- 
tion was  checked  by  the  firmness  of  the  emperor:**  and  if 
we  can  believe  that  the  same  prince  was  poisoned  by  the 
Greeks  themselves,  we  must  entertain  a  contemptible  idea  of 
the  sqnse  and  gratitude  of  mankind.  His  valor  was  a  vulgar 
attribute,  which  he  shared  with  ten  thousand  knights;  but 
Henry  possessed  the  superior  courage  to  oppose,  in  a  super- 
stitious age,  the  pride  and  avarice  of  the  clergy.  In  the  cathe- 
dral of  St.  Sophia  he  presumed  to  place  his  throne  on  the 
right  hand  of  the  patriarch ;  and  this  presumption  excited  the 
sharpest  censure  of  Pope  Innocent  the  Third.  By  a  salutary 
edict,  one  of  the  first  examples  of  the  laws  of  mortmain,  hd 
pro)iibited  the  alienation  of  £e^ :  many  of  the  Latins,  desirous 
of  returning  to  Europe,  resigned  their  estates  to  the  church  fbr 
a  spiritual  or  temporal  reward ;  these  holy  lands  were  imme^ 
diately  dischai^ed  from  military  service,  and  a  colony  of  sol- 
diers would  hare  been  gradually  transformed  into  a  coU^  of 
priests."  ^ 

The  virtuous  Henry  died  at  Thessalonica,  in  the  defence 
of  that  kingdom,  and  of  an  infant,  the  son  of  his  friend 
Boniface.  In  the  two  first  emperors  of  Constantinople  the 
male  line  of  the  counts  of  Flanders  was  extinct  But  tbeit 
lister  Yolande  was  the  wife  of  a  French  prince,  the  mother 
of  a  numerous  progeny;  and  one  of  her  daughters  had 
married  Andrew  king  of  Hungary,  a  brave  and  pious  cham- 
pion of  the  cross.    By  seating  him  on  the  Byzantine  throne, 

**  Acropolita  (a  1*7)  observes  the  persecutioii  of  the  legate,  and  t)«e 
toleration  of  Henry,('Epi7,*  as  he  calls  him,)  KMSava  Korevr^ptve. 

**  See  the  reign  )f  Henst,  in  Ducange,  (Hist  de  G.  P.  L  I  c  86-~41, 
1.  il  c.  1 — ^22,)  who  is  much  indebted  to  the  Epistles  of  the  Popes.  Jje 
Beau  (Hist  du  Bas  Empire,  torn.  zxi.  p.  120 — 122)  has  found,  perhaps 
in  Doutroman,  some  laws  of  Henry,  which  determined  the  serriee  of 
tela,  and  the  prerogatives  of  the  emperor. 


Or  rather  'E^p^s.— M- 
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tb.e  barona  of  Bomaoia  .in^Quld  bavo  acquired  the  forces  of  a 
neighboting  itni  warlike  kiogdQiu;  but  the  prudent  Andrew, 
vevered  the,  lawa  of  suoeessipo;  and  the  pnucess  Yolaade^ 
with  her.  husband.  Peter  of  Ck)urtenay,  count  of  Auxerre,  waa 
invited  by  the  Latins  to  n^ume  the  empire  of  the  East  The 
royal  Urth  of  his  father,  the  n<>ble  origin  of  his  mother, 
recommended  to  the  barons  of  France  the  first  <x>usin  of  their 
king.  His  reputation  was  fair,  his  possessions  were  ample^ 
and  in  the  bloody  crusade  against  the  Albigeois,  the  soldiers 
and  the  priests  had  been  abundantly  satisfied  of  his  seal  and 
valor.  Vanity  might  applaud  the  elevation  of  a  French  em- 
peror of  Cpnstantiaoplef;  but  prudence  mus<^  pity,  rather  than 
eiivy,  his  treacherous  and  imaginary  greatness.  To  assert 
and  adorn  his  title,  he  was  reduced  to  sell  or  mortgage  the 
best  of  his  patrimony.  By  these  expedients,  the  liberality 
^  his  royal  kinsman  Philip  Augustus,  and  ihe  national  spirit 
of  chivalry,  he  was  enabled  to  pa^ss  the  Alps  at  the  head  of 
one  hundred  and  forty  knights,  and  five  thousand  five  hun- 
dred sergeants  and  archers.  After  some  hesitation,  Pope 
Honotriu$  Uie  Third  was  persuaded  to  crown  the  successor 
of  Constantine :  but  he  performed  the  ceremony  in  a  church 
without  the  ^alls,  lest  he  should  seem  to  imply,  or  to  bestow 
any  right  of  sovereignty  over  the  ancient  capital  of  the  emf 

Eire.  The  Venetians  had  engaged  to  transport  Peter  and 
is  forces  beyond  the  Adriatic,  and  the  empreto,  with  her 
four  children,  to  ihe  Byzantine  palace ;  but  they  required, 
as.  the  price  of  their  service,  that  he  should  recover  Durazzo 
firom  the  despot  of  Epirus.  Michael  Augelus,  or  Oomnenus^ 
the  first  of  his  dynasty,  had  bequeathed  Sie  succession  of  his 
power  and  ambition  to  Theodore,  his  legitimate  brother,  who 
already  threatened  and  invaded  the  establishments  of  the 
Latins*  After  discharging  hb  debt  by  a  fruitless  assault,  the 
emperor  raised  the  siege  to  prosecute  a  long  and  perilous 
journey  over  land  from  Durazzo  to  Thessalonica.  He  was 
soon  lost  in  the  mountains  of  Epirus :  the  passes  were  forti- 
fied ;  his  provisions  exhausted ;  he  was  delayed  and  deceived 
by  a  treacherous  negotiation ;  and,  after  Peter  of  Courtenay 
and  the  Roman  legate  had  been  arrested  in  a  banquet,  the 
French  troops,  without  leaders  or  hopes,  were  eager  to  ex- 
change their  arms  for  the  delusive  promise  of  mercy  and 
bread.  The  Vatican  thundered;  and  the  impious  Theodore 
was  threatened  with  the  vengeance  of  earth  and  heaven;  but 
ttio  captive  emperor  and  his  soldiers  were  forgotten,  and  tlia 
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«enioache8  of  the  pope  are  confined  to  ^e  imprisonment  ci 
his  legate.  No  sooner  was  he  satisfied  by  the  deliverance 
of  the  priests  and  a  promise  of  spiritual  obedience,  than  be 
pardoned  and  protected  the  despot  of  £pirus.  His  peremptory 
commands  suspended  the  ardor  of  the  Venetians  and  the  king 
of  Hungary ;  and  it  was  only  by  a  natural  or  untimely  deatiif 
that  Peter  of  Courtenay  was  released  from  his  hopeless 
captivity.'' 

The  long  ignorance  of  his  fate,  and  the  presence  of  the 
lawful  sovereign,  of  Yblande,  his  wife  or  widow,  delayed 
the  proclamation  of  a  new  emperor.  Before  her  death,  and 
in  the  midst  of  her  grief,  she  was  delivered  of  a  son,  who 
was  named  Baldwin,  the  last  and  most  unfortunate  of  the 
Latin  princes  of  Constantinople.  His  birth  endeared  hini  to 
the  barons  of  Romania ;  but  his  childhood  would  have  pro- 
longed the  troubles  of  a  minority,  and  his  claims  were  super- 
seded by  the  elder  claims  of  his  brethren.  The  first,  of  these, 
Philip  of  Courtenay,  who  derived  from  his  mother  the  in- 
heritance of  Namur,  had  the  wisdom  to  prefer  the  substance 
of  a  marquisate  to  the  shadow  of  an  empire;  and  on  his 
refusal,  Robert,  the  second  of  the  sons  of  Peter  and  Yolande, 
was  called  to  the  throne  of  Constantinople.  Warned  by  hia 
father's  mischance,  he  pursued  his  slow  and  secure  journey 
through  Germany  and  along  the  Danube:  a  passage  was 
opened  by  his  sister's  marriage  with  the  king  of  Hungary ; 
and  the  emperor  Robert  was  crowned  by  the  patriarch  in 
the  cathedral  of  St  Sophia.  But  his  reign  was  an  sera  of 
calamity  and  disgrace ;  and  the  colony,  as  it  was  styled,  of 
Nbw  France  yielded  on  all  sides  to  the  Greeks  of  Nice  and 
Epirus.  Afier  a  victory,  which  he  owed  to  his  perfidy  rather 
than  his  courage,  Theodore  Angelus  entered  the  kingdom 
of  Thessalonica,  expelled   the  feeble  Demetrius,  the  son  of 

••  Acropolita  (c  14)  affirms,  that  Peter  of  Courtenay  died  by  the 
Bword,  (ffiyov  naxalpas  ^(vlaOai ;)  but  from  hlfl  dark  expresaionB,  I 
Bhould  conclude  a  previous  captivity,  a>;  vavras  &p6nv  iecnurag  voiiiaai 
aiv  rrSat  oxevtot*  The  Chronicle  of  Auxerre  delays  the  emperor's 
death  till  the  year  1219;  and  Auxerre  is  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Courtenay. 

•^  See  the  reign  and  death  of  Peter  of  Courtenay,  in  Ducange, 
(Hist  de  C.  P.  I  ii.  c.  22 — 28,)  who  feebly  strives  to  excuse  the  neglect 
of  the  emperor  by  Honorius  III. 

*  Whatever  may  have  heen  the  fact,  this  can  hardly  he  made  ci  frcw 
Ite  expreBsimift  of  Acropolita. — ^M. 
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the  marquis  Booiiaoe,  erected  his  staBdard  on  the  walls  of 
Adrianople;  and  added,  by  his  vanity,  a  third  or  a  fourth 
name  to  the  list  of  rival  emperors.  The  relics  of  the  Asiatic 
province  were  swept  away  by  Jolh  Vataoes,  the  son-in-Jaw 
and  successor  of  Theodore  Lascaris,  and  who,  in  a  trium- 
phant reign  of  thirty-three  years,  displayed  the  virtues  both 
of  peace  and  war.  Under  his  discipline,  the  swords  of  the 
French  mercenaries  were  the  most  effectual  instruments  of 
his  conquests,  and  their  desertion  from  the  service  of  their 
country  was  at  once  a  symptom  and  a  cause  of  the  rising 
ascendant  of  the  Greeks.  By  the  construction  of  a  fleet,  he 
obtained  the  command  of  the  Hellespont,  reduced  the  islands 
of  Lesbos  and  Ehodes,  attacked  the  Venetians  of  Oandia, 
and  intercepted  the  rare  and  parsimonious  succors  of  the 
West  Once,  and  once  only,  the  Latin  emperor  sent  an 
army  against  Vataces;  and  in  the  defeat  of  that  army,  the 
veteran  knights,  the  last  of  the  original  conquerors,  were 
left  on  the  field  of  battle.  But  the  success  of  a  foreign 
enemy  was  less  painful  to  the  pusillanimous  Robert  than 
the  insolence  of  his  Latin  subjects,  who  confounded  the 
weakness  of  the  emperor  and  of  the  empire.  His  personal 
misfortunes  will  prove  the  anarchy  of  the  government  and 
the  ferociousness  of  the  times.  The  amorous  youth-  had 
n^lected  his  Greek  bride,  the  daughter  of  Vataces,  to  intro- 
duce into  the  palace  a  beautiful  maid,  of  a  private,  though 
noble  family  of  Artois ;  and  her  mother  had  been  tempted 
by  the  lustre  of  the  purple  to  forfeit  her  engagements  with  a 
gentleman  of  Burgundy.  His  love  was  converted  into  rage ; 
he  assembled  his  friends,  forced  the  palace  gates,  threw  the 
mother  into  the  sea,  and  inhumanly  cut  off  the  nose  and  lips 
of  the  wife  or  concubine  of  the  emperor.  Instead  of  punish- 
ing the  offender,  the  barons  avowed  and  applauded  the  sav- 
age deed,**  which,  as  a  prince  and  as  a  man,  it  was  impossi- 
bk  that  Robert  should  forgive.  He  escaped  from  the  guilty 
city  to  implore  the  justice  or '  compassion  of  the  pope :  the 
emperor  was  coolly  exhorted  to  return  to  his  etation ;  before 
he  could  obey,  he  sunk  under  the  weight  of  grief,  shame,  and 
impotent  resentment.'* 

"•  Mariniis  Sanutus  (Secreta  Fidelium  Crucis,  L  il'  p.  4,  cl  18,  p  7S) 
IS  so  much  delighted  with  this  bloody  deed,  that  he  has  transcribed  it 
in  his  margin  as  a  bonum  ezemplum.  Yet  he  acknowledges  the  dvak- 
•el  for  the  lawful  wife  of  Robert. 

••  See  the  reign  of  Robert,  in  0ucange,  (Hist  de  C.  P.  I  LL  e.  1 
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It  was  only  in  the  age  of  diivalfy,  that  valor  oould  ascend 
from  a  private  station  to  the  thrones  of  Jerusalem  and  Ooti* 
stantinople.  The  titular  kingdom  of  Jerusalem  had  devolved 
to  Mary,  the  daughter  of  Isabella  and  Conrad  of  Montferrat, 
and  the  granddaughter  of  Almeric  or  Amaury.  She  was 
given  to  John  of  Brienne,  of  a  noble  family  in  Champagne,  by 
Qie  public  voice,  and  the  judgment  of  Philip  Augustus,  who 
named  him  as  the  most  worthy  champion  of  the  Holy  Land.*' 
In  the  fifth  crusade,  he  led  a  hundred  thousand  Latins  to 
the  conquest  of  Egypt :  by  him  the  siege  of  Damietta  was 
achieved;  and  the  subsequent  failure  was  justly  ascribed- to 
the  pride  and  avarice  of  the  legate.  After  the  marriage  of 
his  daughter  with  Frederic  the  Second/*  he  was  provoked  by 
the  emperor's  ingratitude  to  accept  the  command  of  the  army 
of  the  church ;  and  though  advanced  in  life,  and  despoiled  of 
royalty,  the  sword  and  spirit  of  John  of  Brienne  were  stiH 
ready  for  the  service  of  Christendom.  In  the  seven  years  of 
his  brother^s  reign,  Baldwin  of  Courtenay  had  not  emerged 
froni  a  state  of  childhood,  and  the  barons  of  Romfania  felt  the 
strong  necessity  of  placing  the  sceptre  in  the  haYids  of  a  man 
and  a  hero.  The  veteran  king  of  Jerusalem  might  have  dis- 
dained the  name  and  office  of  regent ;  they  agreed  to  inviest  hith 
for  his  life  with  the  title  and  prerogatives  of  emperor,  on  the 
sole  condition  that  Baldwin  should  marry  his  second  daughter, 
and  succeed  at  a  mature  age  to  the  throne  of  Constantinople. 
The  expectation,  both  of  the  Greeks  and  Latins,  was  kindled 
by  the  renown,  the  choice,  and  the  presence  of  John  of 
Brienne;  and  they  admired  his  martial  aspect,  his  green  and 
vigorous  age  of  more  than  fourscore  years,  and  his  size 
and  stature,  which  surpassed  the  common  measure  of  man- 
kind.**   But  avarice,  and  the  love  of  ease,  appear  to  have 

'  ^  Rex  igitur  Francise,  deliberatione  habitd,  respondit  nuntiis,  se 
daton^m  bomiiiem  Syrias  partibus  aptom ;  in  armis  probnm  (preux) 
in'beUis  eecurum,  in  agendis  prcividum,  Johannem  oomitern  Bi^ninen- 
aem.  -  Sanut  Secret  Fideliuni,  L  lit  p.  xl  Ow  4  p.  206  Matthew 
Paris,  p.  159. 

**  Oiannone  (latoria  Civile,  torn.  ii.  L  xvi.  p.  880 — 88:))  discusses 
the  marriage  of  Frederic  IL  with  the  daughter  of  John  of  Brienne, 
and  the  double  union  of  the  crowns. of  Naples  and  Jerusalem. 

*'  Acropolita,  cl  27.  The  historian  was  at  that  time  a  boy,  and 
educated  at  Constantinopla  In  1238,  when  he  was  eleven  years  old, 
his  fatlier  broke  the  Latm  chain,  left  a  splendid  fortune,  and  eecapeii 
to  the  Greek  court  of  Nice,  where  his  son  was  raised  to  the  higaeal 
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diilled  the  ardor  of  enterprise :  *  his  troops  were  disbicjdetl, 
and  two  years  rolled  away  without  action  or  honor,  till  he  was 
awakened  by  the  dangerous  alliance  of  Yataces  emperor  of 
Nice,  and  of  Azan  king  of  Bulgaria.  They  besieged  Constan- 
tinople by  sea  and  land,  with  an  army  of  one  hundred  thou- 
sand men,  and  a  fleet  of  three  hundred  ships  of  war ;  while 
the  entire  force  of  the  Latin  emperor  was  reduced  to  one  hun- 
dred and  sixty  knights,  and  a  small  addition  of  sergeants  and 
archers.  1  tremble  to  relate,  that  instead  of  defending  the 
city,  the  hero  made  a  sally  at  the  head  of  his  cavalry ;  and 
that  of  Ibrty-eight  squadrons  of  the  enemy,  no  more  than 
three  escaped  from  the  edge  of  his  invincible  sword.  Fired 
by  his  example,  the  in&ntry  and  the  citizens  Doarded  the  ves- 
sels that  anchored  close  to  the  walls;  and  twenty-6ve  were 
cl>*Agged  in  triupiph  into  the  harbor  of  Constantinople.  At  the 
Sjommons  of  the  emperor,  the  vassals  and  allies  armed  in  her 
defence;  broke  through  every  obstacle  that  opposed  theii 
passage ;  and,  in  the  succeeding  year,  obtsuned  a  second  vic- 
tory over  the  same  enemies.  By  the  rude  poets  of  the  age, 
John  of  Brienne  is  compared  to  Hector,  Roland,  and  Judas 
Machabseus:**  but  their  credit,  and  his  glory,  receive  some 
abatement  from  the  silence  of  the  Greeks.  The  empire  was 
soon  deprived  of  the  last  of  her  champions ;  and  the  dying 
monarch  was  ambitioiis  to  enter  paradise  in  the  habit  of  a 
Franciscan  friar.** 

In  the  double  victory  of  John  of  Brienne,  I  cannot  discovei 
the  name  or  exploits  of  his  pupil  Baldwin,  who  had  attained 

*•  Philip  Mouskes,  bisbop  of  Tournay,  (A.  D.  12t4 — 1282,)  tiaa 
(mmposied  a  poem,  or  rather  string  of  verses,  in  bad  old  Flemish 
French,  on  the  Latin  emperors  of  Constantinople,  which  Dneonge  hat 
published  at  the  end  of  Villehardouin ;  Bee  p.  38,  lor  the  prowess  of 
John  of  Brienne.  r  , 

N*Ale,  Ector,  Roll*  ne  Ogiera 

Ife  Judas  Machabens  11  fieni 

Taat  ne  fit  d'aroiea  eo  eatora 

Com  fist  li  Roia  Jehana  eel  Jora 

Bt  U  defora  et  U  dedana 

La  para  sa  force  et  sea  sens 

£t  H  haidJineDt  quUl  atoIL 

**  See  the  reign  <Jf  Jchn  de  Brienne;  in  Ducange,  Hist  de  O.  l 
,  uL  c  18 — 26. 

*  John  de  Brienne,  elected  emperor  1229,  wasted  two  years  in  prcpara- 
'tloiis.  and  did  not  arrive  at  Constantinople  till  1231.    Tw<  years  mort 
giid^  away  in  inglorious  inaction ;  he  then  made  some  inefiecuTe  warliki 
•zpeditiana.    Constantinople  was  not  besieged  till  1234.— II. 
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the  age  of  military  service,  and  who  suooeeded  to  the  Im^ 
penal  dignity  on  the  decease  of  his  adoptive  father/*  Th« 
royal  youth  was  enaployed  on  a  commission  more  suitable  to 
his.  temper;  he  was  sent  to  visit  the  Western  courts,  of  the 
pope  more  especially,  and  of  the  king  of  France ;  to  excite 
their  pity  by  the  view  of  his  innocence  and  distress ;  and  to  ob- 
tain some  supplies  of  men  or  money  for  the  relief  of  the  sinking 
empire.  He  thrice  repeated  these  mendicant  visits,  in  which 
be  seemed  to  prolong  his  stay  and  postpone  his  return ;  of 
the  five-and-twenty  years  of  his  reign,  a  greater  number  were 
spent  abroad  than  at  home ;  and  in  no  place  did  the  emperor 
deem  himself  less  free  and  secure  than  in  his  native  country 
and  his  capital.  On  some  public  occasions,  his  vanity  might 
be  soothed  by  the  title  of  Augustus,  and  by  the  honors  of  the 
purple ;  and  at  the  general  council  of  Lyons,  when  Frederic 
the  Second  Was  excommunicated  and  deposed,  his  Oriental 
colleague  was  enthroned  on  the  right  hand  of  the  pope.  But 
how  often  was  the  exile,  the  vagrant,  the  Imperial  beggar^ 
humbled  with  scorn,  insulted  with  pity,  and  degraded  in  hia 
own  eyes  and  those  of  the  nations !  In  his  first  visit  to  Eng- 
land, he  was  stopped  at  Dover  by  a  severe  reprimand,  that 
he  should  presume, .  without  leave,  to  enter  an  independent 
kingdom.  After  some  delay,  Baldwin,  however,  was  permit- 
ted to  pursue  his  journey,  was  entertained  with  cold  civility, 
and  thankfully  departed  with  a  present  of  seven  hundred 
marks.*'  From  the  avarice  of  Rome  he  could  only  obtain 
the  proclamation  of  a  crusade,  and' a  treasure  of  indulgences  ; 
a  coin  whose  currency  was  depreciated  by  too  frequent  and 
indiscriminate  abuse.  His  birth  and  misfortunes  recom- 
mended him  to  the  generosity  of  his  cousin  Louis  the  Niuih ; 
but  the  martial  zeal  of  the  saint  was  diverted  from  Constauti- 
nople  to  E^pt  and  Palestine;  and  the  public  and  pnvate 
poverty  of  Baldwin  was  alleviated,  for  a  moment,  by  the 
alienation  of  the  raarquisate  of  Namur  and  the  lordship  of 
Courtenay,  the  last  remains   of  his  inheritance.**    By  such 

^  See  the  reign  of  Baldwin  IL  till  his  expulsion  from  Constant!' 
oople,  m  Ducange,  Hist  de  C.  P.  L  iv.  c.  1^84,  the  end  L  v.  c.  1— Sa 

**  Matihew  Paris  relates  the  two  visits  of  Baldwin  IL  to  the  Kng 
Ush  courts  p.  396,  637 ;  his  return  to  Greece  armaUt  macA,  p.  407 
bis  letters  of  his  nomen  formidabile,  &c^  p.  481,  (a  passage  which  hw 
escaped  Dvcange ;)  his  expulsion,  p.  850. 

*'  Louiv  [X.  disapproved  and  stopped  the  alienation  of  Oourteiuiy 
fDttcange,  L  iv.  a  23.)    It  is  now  annexed  to  the  royal  T 
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sbameful  or  ruinous  e^Lpedients,  lie  once  more  retuiujd  to 
Romania,  with  an  army  of  thirty  thousand  soldiers,  whoso 
numbers  were  doubled  in  the  apprehension  of  the  Greeks* 
His  first  despatches  to  France  and  England  announced  his 
victories  and  his  hopes:  he  had  reduced  the  country  round 
the  capital  to  the  distance  of  three  days'  journey ;  and  if  he 
succeeded  against  an  important,  though  nameless. ^city,  (most 
probably  Chiorli,)  the  frontier  would  be  safe  and  t^e  passage 
Accessible.  But  these  expectations  (if  Baldwin  was  sincere) 
quickly  vanished  Uke  a  dream :  the  troops  and  treasures  of 
Prance  melted  away  in  his  unskilful  hands ;  and  the  throne 
of  the  Latin  emperor  was  protected  by  a  dishonorable  alliance 
with  the  Turks  and  Oomans.  To  secure  the  former,  he 
consented  to  bestow  his  niece  on  the  unbelieving  sultan  of 
Cogni ;  to  please  the  latter,  he  complied  with  their  Pagan 
rites ;  a  dog  was  sacrificed  between  the  two  armies  ;  and  the 
contracting  parties  tasted  each  other's  blood,  as  a  pledge  of 
their  fidelity.**  In  the  palace,  or  prison,  of  Constantinople,  the 
successor  of  Augustus  demolished  the  vacant  houses  for  winter 
fuel,  and  stripped  the  lead  from  the  churches  for  the  daily  ex- 
pense of  his  family.  Some  usurious  loans  were  dealt  with  a 
scanty  hand  by  tho  merchants  of  Italy ;  and  Philip,  his  son  and 
beir,  was  pawned  at  Venice  as  the  security  for  a  debt^* 
Thirst,  hunger,  and  nakedness,  are  positive  evils  :  but  wealth 
B  relative ;  and  a  prince  who  would  be  rich  in  a  private  station, 
may  be  exposed  by  the  increase  of  his  wants  to  all  the  anxiety 
*nd  bitterness  of  poverty.  • 

But  in  this  abject  distress,  the  emperor  and  empire  were 
strll  possessed  of  an  ideal  treasure,  which  drew  its  fantastic 
value  from  the  superstition  of  the  Christian  world.  The  merit 
of  the  true  cross  was  somewhat  impaired  by  its  frequent  divis- 
ion ;  and  a  long  captivity  among  the  infidels  might  shed  some 
suspicion  on  the  fragments  that  were  produced  in  the  East 
and  West  But  another  relic  of  the  Passion  was  preserved 
in  the  Imperial  chapel  of  Constantinople  ;   and  the  crown  of 

but  granted  for  a  term  (engage)  to  the  family  of  Boulainvilliers. 
Courtenay,  in  the  election  of  Nemours  in  the  Isle  de  France,  ia  a  town 
of  900  inhabitants,  with  the  remains  of  a  castle,  (Melanges  tires  d*une 
Grande  Bibliothdque,  tom.  xlv.  p.  74— 11.) 

*•  Joinville,  p.  104,  edit,  du  Louvre.  A  Coman  prince,  who  died 
without  baptism,  was  buried  at  the  gates  of  Constantinople  with  a  livt 
retinue  of  slaves  and  horses. 

*•  Sanut  Secret.  Fidel  Cnicis,  1.  ii.  p,  iv.  c.  18,  p.  78. 
^OL.  VI. — F 
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thorns  which  had  been  placed  on  the  head  of  Chri»t  wai 
equally  precious  and  authentic  It  had  formeilj  been  the 
practice  of  the  Egyptian  debtors  to  deposit,  as  a  security,  the 
mummies  of  their  parents ;  and  both  their  honor  and  religion 
were  bound  for  the  redemption  of  the  pledge.  In  the  same 
manner,  and  in  the  absence  of  the  emperor,  the  barons  of 
Romania  borrowed  the  sum  of  thirteen  thousand  one  hundred 
and  thirty-four  pieces  of  gold"  on  the  credit  of  the  holy 
crown :  Uiey  failed  in  the  performance  of  their  contract ;  and 
a  rich  Venetian,  Nicholas  Querini,  undertook  to  satisfy  their 
impatient  creditors,  on  condition  that  the  relic  should  be  lodged 
at  Venice,  to  become  bis  absolute  property,  if  it  weie  not 
redeemed  within  a  short  and  definite  term.  The  barons  ap- 
prised their  sovereign  of  the  hard  treaty  and  impending  loss^ 
and  as  the  empire  could  not  atford  a  ransom  of  seven  thou- 
sand pounds  sterling,  Baldwin  was  anxious  to  snatch  the  prize 
firom  the  Venetians,  and  to  vest  it  with  more  honor  and  emol- 
ument in  the  hands  of  the  most  Christian  king.*'  Yet  thft 
negotiation  was  attended  with  some  delicacy.  In  the  purchase 
of  relics,  the  saint  would  have  started  at  the  guilt  of  simony  ; 
but  if  the  mode  of  expression  were  changed,  he  might  law- 
fully repay  the  debt,  accept  the  gift,  and  acknowledge  the 
obligation.  His  ambassadors,  two  Dominicans,  were  d^ 
spatched  to  Venice  to  redeem  and  receive  the  holy  crown- 
which  had  escaped  the  dangers  of  the  sea  and  the  galleys  of 
Vataces.  On  opening  a  wooden  box,  they  recognized  the 
seals  of  the  doge  and  barons,  which  were  applied  on  a  shrine 
of  silver ;  and  within  this  shrine  the  monument  of  the  Pas- 
sion was  enclosed  in  a  golden  vase.  The  reluctant  Venetians 
yielded  to  justice  and  power :  the  emperor  Frederic  granted 
a  free  and  honorable  passage ;  the  court  of  France  advanced 
as  far  as  Troyes  in  Champagne,  to  meet  with  devotion  this 
inestimable  relic :  it  was  borne  in  triumph  through  Paris  by 
the  king  himself,  barefoot,  and  in  his  shirt ;  and  a  free  gift 
of  ten  thousand  marks  of  silver  reconciled  Baldwin  to  his 

••  Under  the  words  Perpanu,  Perpera^  ffyperperum,  Dacange  is 
aLort  and  vagut :  MoneUe  genus.  From  a  corrupt  passage  of  Gtin- 
thems,  (Hist.  0.  P.  c  8,  p.  10,)  I  guess  that  the  Perpera  was  the 
nummus  aureus,  the  fourth  part  of  a  mark  of  silver,  or  about  tea 
sbillings  sterling  in  value.     In  lead  it  would  be  too  contemptible. 

•*  For  the  translation  of  the  holy  crown,  Ac,  from  Constantinople  tc 
Paris,  see  Ducanare  (Hist  de  C.  P.  I.  iv.  c.  11—14,  24,  36)  and  Fleur? 
(Hiit.Eode8.  torn'  xvu.  p  201—204.) 
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loss.  The  success  of  this  transaction  tempted  the  Latin  em- 
peror to  offer  with  the  same  generosity  the  remaining  famiture 
of  his  chapel  ;*"  a  large  and  authentic  portion  o?  the  true 
cross ;  the  baby-linen  of  the  Son  of  God,  the  lance,  the  sponge, 
and  the  chain,  of  his  Passion  ;  the  rod  of  Moses,  and  part  of 
the  skull  of  St  John  the  Baptist  For  the  reception  of  these 
spiritual  treasures,  twenty  thousand  marks  were  expended  by 
6t  Louis  on  a  stately  foundation,  the  holy  chapel  of  Paris,  on 
which  the  muse  of  Boileau  has  bestowed  a  comic  immortality. 
The  truth  of  such  remote  and  ancient  relics,  which  cannot  be 
proved  by  any  human  testimony,  must  be  admitted  by  those 
who  believe  in  the  miracles  which  they  have  performed. 
About  the  middle  of  the  last  age,  an  inveterate  ulcer  was 
touched  and  cured  by  a  holy  prickle  of  the  hoiy  crown :  **  the 
prodigy  is  attested  by  the  most  pious  and  enlightened  Christians 
of  France;  nor  will  the  fact  be  easily  disproved,  except  by 
those  who  are  armed  with  a  general  antidote  against  religious 
credulity.** 

The  Latins  of  Constantinople  **  were  on  all  sides  encom- 
passed and  pressed ;  their  sole  hope,  the  last  delay  of  their 
ruin,  was  in  the  division  of  their  Greek  and  Bulgarian  ene- 
mies ;  and  of  this  hope  they  were  deprived  by  the  superior 
arms  and  policy  of  Vataces,  emperor  of  Nice.  From  the 
Propontis  to  the  rocky  coast  of  Pamphylia,  Asia  was  peaceful 
and  prosperous  under  his   reign;   and  the  events  of  every 

**  H^laoges  tir6a  d'une  Grande  Bibliothdque,  torn.  xliiL  p.  201— 
206.  Hie  Lutrin  of  Boileau  exhibits  the  inside,  the  soul  and  manners 
of  the  Sainte  Ohapelle  ;  and  many  facts  relative  to  the  institution  are 
collected  and  explained  by  his  commentators,  Brosset  and  De  St 
Marc. 

**  It  was  performed  A.  D.  1656,  March  24,  on  the  niece  of  Pascal ; 
and  that  superior  genius,  with  Amauld,  Nicole,  <&c.,  were  on  the  spot, 
to  believe  and  attest  a  mirade  which  confounded  the  Jesuits,  and  saved 
Port  Royid,  (QSuvres  de  Radne,  torn.  vL  p.  176 — 187,  in  his  eloquent 
Historr  of  Port  Royal) 

•*  Voltaire  (Si^cle  de  Louis  XIV.  c  87,  (Euvres,  torn.  ix.  p.  178, 179J 
strives  to  in^idate  the  fact:  but  Hume,  (Essays,  vol.  il  p.  488,  484^) 
with  more  skill  and  success,  seizes  the  battery,  and  turns  the  cannon 
against  his  enemies. 

**  Hie  ffradual  losses  of  the  Latins  may  be  traced  in  the  thinS 
Iburth,  and  fifth  books  of  the  compilation  of  Ducange :  but  of  the 
Greek  conquests  he  has  dropped  many  circumstances,  which  niav  be 
recovered  from  the  larger  history  of  George  Acropolita,  and  the  three 
first  books  of  Nicephorus,  Gregoras,  two  writers  of  the  Byzantine 
fleries,  who  have  had  the  good  fortune  to  meet  with  learned  editors, 
Leo  Allatius  at  Rome,  and  John  Boivin  in  the  Academy  of  Inscripti'mi 
of  Paris. 
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campaign  extended  his  influence  in  Europe.  The  strong 
cities  of  the  hills  of  MiEusedonia  and  Thrace  were  rescued 
from  the  Bulgarians ;  and  their  kingdom  was  ch'cumscrbed 
by  its  present  and  proper  limits,  along  the  southern  banks  of 
the  Danube.  The  sole  emperor  of  the  Bomans  could  no 
longer  brook  that  a  lord  of  Epirus,  a  Comnenian  prince  of 
the  West,  should  presume  to  dispute  or  diare  the  honors  of 
the  purple ;  and  the  humble  Demetrius  dianged  the  color  of 
his  buskins,  and  accepted  with  gratitude  the  appellation  of 
despot  His  own  subjects  were  exasperated  bj  his  baseless 
and  incapacity ;  they  implored  the  protection  of  their  supreme 
lord.  After  some  resistance,  the  kingdom  of  Thessalonica 
was  united  to  the  empire  of  Nice ;  and  Yataces  reigned 
without  a  competitor  from  the  Turkish  borders  to  the  Adriatic 
Gulf.  The  princes  of  Europe  revered  his  merit  and  power ; 
and  had  he  subscribed  an  orthodox  creed,  it  should  seem  that 
the  pope  would  have  abandoned  without  reluctance  the  Latin 
throne  of  Constantinople.  But  the  death  of  Yataces,  the 
short  and  busy  reign  of  Theodore  his  son,  and  the  helpless 
infancy  of  his  grandson  John,  suspended  the  restoration  of 
the  Greeks.  In  the  next  chapter,  I  shall  explain  their  domes* 
tic  revolutions ;  in  this  place,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  observe, 
that  the  young  prince  was  oppressed  by  the  ambition  of  his 
guardian  and  colleague,  Michael  Palaeologus,  who  displayed 
the  ^arfeues  and  vices  that  belong  to  the  founder  of  a  new  dy- 
nastv.  The  emperor  Baldwin  had  flattered  himself,  that  he 
might  recover  some  provinces  or  cities  by  an  impotent  nego- 
tiation. His  ambassadors  were  dismissed  from  Nice  with 
mockery  and  contempt  At  every  place  which  they  named, 
Palajologus  alleged  some  special  reason,  which  rendered  it 
dear  and  valuable  in  his  eyes :  in  the  one  he  was  born ;  in 
another  he  had  been  first  promoted  to  military  command; 
and  in  a  third  he  had  enjoyed,  and  hoped  long  to  enjoy,  the 
pleasures  of  the  chase.  "  And  what  then  do  you  propose  to 
give  us  ?"  said  the  astonished  deputies.  "  Nothing,"  replied 
the  Greek,  "  iiot  a  foot  of  land.  If  your  master  he  desirous 
of  peace,  let  him  pay  me,  as  an  annual  tribute,  the  sum 
which  he  receives  from  the  trade  and  customs  of  Constan- 
tinople. On  these  terms,  I  may  allow  him  to  reign.  If  he 
refuses,  it  is  war.  I  am  not  ignorant  of  the  art  of  war,  and  I 
trust  the  event  to  God  and  my  sword.*"*    An  expedition 

*•  George  Acropolita,  c.  '78,  p.  89,  90.  edit  Paris. 
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agednst  the  despot  of  Epirus  was  the  first  prelade  of  his  arma 
If  a  victory  was  followed  by  a  defeat ;  if  the  race  of  the 
Oomneni  or  Angeli  survived  in  those  mountains  his  efforts 
and  his  reign;  the  captivity  of  Villehardouin,  prinoe  of 
Achaia,  deprived  the  Latins  of  the  most  active  and  powerful 
vassal  of  their  expiring  monarchy.  The  republics  or  Venice 
and  Gtenoa  disputed,  in  the .  first  of  their  naval  wars,  the  com- 
mand of  the  sea  and  the  commeioe  of  the  East  Pride 
and  interest  attached  the  Vendaans  to  the  defence  of  Con- 
stantinople ;  their  rivals  were  tempted  to  promote  the  designs 
of  her  enemies^  and  the  alliance  of  the  Genoese  with  the 
schismatic  conqueror  provoked  the  indignation  of  the  Latin 
diurch/^ 

Intent  on  his  great  object,  the  emperor  Michael  visited  in 
person  and  strengthened  the  troops  and  fortifications  of 
Thrace.  The  remains  of  the  Latins  were  driven  ^m  theii 
last  possessions :  he  assaulted  without  success  the  suburb  of 
Galata ;  and  corresponded  with  a  perfidious  baron,  who  proved 
unwilling,  or  unable,  to  open  the  gates  of  the  metropolis. 
The  next  spring,  his  fiivorite  general,  Alexius  Strategopulus, 
whom  he  had  decorated  with  the  title  of  Caesar,  passed  the 
Hellespont  with  eight  hundred  home  and  some  infantry,^  on 
a  seoret  expedition.  His  instructions  enjoined  him  to  ap^ 
proaeh,  to  listen,  to  watch,  but  not  to  risk  any  doubtful  or 
dangerous  enterprise  against  the  city.  The  adjacent  territory 
between  the  Propontis  and  the  Black  Sea  was  cultivated  by  a 
hardy  race  of  peasants  and  outlaws,  exercised  in  arms,  un- 
certain in  their  allegiance,  but  inclined  by  language,  rel^on, 
and  present  .advantage,  to  the  party  of  the  Greeks.  They 
were  styled  the  volunteers  ;**  and  by  their  free  service  the 
army  of  Alexius,  with  the  regulars  of  Thrace  and  the  Coman 

*^  The  Oreeks,  ashamed  of  any  foreign  aid,  disgrnse  the  aUianoe  ^vof 
gacomt  of  the  Genoese;  bat  the  fiiei  is  proved  by  the  testimony  of  J 
Yflbttit  (Chroa  L  vi  c.  'Zlrin  Moratxnj,  Script.  Remm  Italioanim,  torn 
xiiL  p.  202, 203)  and  William  de  Nangis,  (Annales  de  St  Louis,  p.  24& 
ia  tae  Louvre  Joinville,)  two  impartial  foreigaers;  and  Urbwui  lY 
threatened  to  deprive  Genoa  of  her  ardibishop. 

**  Some  precautions  must  be  used  in  rdcoociling  the  disocrdaoj 
numbers ;  the  800  soldiers  of  Nicetas,  the  26,000  of  Spandugino,  (tipud 
Docaoge,  L  v.  c.  24;)  the  Greeks  and  Scythians  of  Acropolita;  and 
the  numerous  army  of  Michael,  in  the  Epistles  of  Pope  Urban  lY, 
(i  li9.) 

**  Qeiffnardptou    They  are  described  and  named  by  Pachymoi,  (L  ii 
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auxiiiaries,*'^  was  augmented  to  the  number  of  five-and-twenty 
thousand  men.  By  the  ardor  of  the  volunteers,  and  by  hk 
own  ambition,  the  Caesar  was  stimulated  to  disobey  the  precise 
orders  of  his  master,  in  the  just  confidence  that  success 
would  plead  his  pardon  and  reward.  The  weakness  of  Con* 
stantinople,  and  Uie  distress  and  terror  of  the  Latins,  were 
familiar  to  the  observation  of  the  volunteers ;  and  they  repre- 
sented the  present  moment  as  the  most  propitious  to  surprise 
and  conquest  A  rash  youth,  the  new  governor  of  the  Ve- 
netian colony,  had  sailed  away  with  thirty  galleys,  and  the 
best  of  the  French  knights,  on  a  wild  expedition  to  Daphnu- 
sia,  a  town  on  the  Black  Sea, at  iiie  distance  of  forty  leagues;* 
and  the  remaining  Latins*  were  without  strength  or  suspicion. 
They  were  informed  that  Alexius  had  passed  the  Hellespont ; 
but  their  apprehensions  were  lulled  by  die  smallness  of  his 
original  numbers;  and  their  imprudence  had  not  watched 
the  subsequent  increase  of  his  army.  K  he  left  his  main 
body  to  second  and  support  his  operations,  he  might  advance 
unperceived  in  the  night  with  a  chosen  detachment.  While 
some  applied  scaling-ladders  to  the  lowest  part  of  the  walls, 
they  were  secure  of  an  old  Greek,  who  would  introduce  their 
companions  through  a  subterraneous  passage  into  his  house ; 
they  could  soon  on  the  inside  break  an  entrance  through  the 
golden  gate,  which  had  been  long  obstructed ;  and  the  con- 
queror would  be  in  the  heart  of  the  city  before  the  Latins 
were  conscious  of  their  danger.  After  some  debate,  the 
Caesar  resigned  himself  to  the  faith  of  the  volunteers ;  they 
were  trusty,  bold,  and  successful ;  and  in  describing  the  plan, 
I  have  already  related  the  execution  and  success."  But  no 
sooner  had  Alexius  passed  the  threshold  of  the  golden  gate, 
than  he  trembled  at  his  own  rashness ;  he  paused,  he  delib* 

*®  It  is  needless  to  seek  these  Oomans  in  the  deserts  of  Tartary,  or 
even  of  Moldavia.  A  part  of  the  horde  had  saUmtted  to  Jdm  Vatsr 
ces,  and  was  probably  settled  as  a  nursery  of  soldiers  on  some  waste 
kinds  of  Thrace,  (Gantacuzen.  L  i  a  2.) 

*^  The  loss  of  Constantinople  is  briefly  told  by  the  Latins:  the  con- 
quest is  described  with  more  satisfaction  by  the  Greeks ;  by  Acropoli- 
til,  (<x  86,)  Pachymer,  (L  il.  c  26,  27,)  Nicephorus  Grcgoras,  (L  iv.  c  1, 
2 )    See  Ducange,  Hist  de  C.  P.  L  v.  c  19—27. 


*  Accordmg  to  several  autborities,  particalarly  Abalfaradf.  Chrcm.  Arab, 
p.  336,  this  was  a  stratagem  on  the  part  of  the  Greeks  to  weaken  the  ganifloii 
of  Constantinople.  The  Greek  commander  offered  to  surrender  the  town  on 
die  appearance  of  «he  ^'enctians. — M 
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^ted ;  till  the  desperate  volunteers  urged  him  forwards,  hy 
the  assurance  tLat  in  retreat  lay  the  greatest  and  most  inev- 
itable danger.  Whilst  the  Caesar  kept  his  regulars  in  firm 
array,  the  Comans  dispei'sed  themselves  on  all  sides;  an 
alarm  was  sounded,  and  the  threats  of  fire  and  pillage  com- 
pelled the  citizens  to  a  decisive  resolution.  The  Greeks  of 
Constantinople  remembered  their  native  sovereigns ;  the  Gen- 
oese merchants  their  recent  alliance  and  Venetian  foes; 
every  quarter  was  in  arms;  and  the  air  resounded  with  a 
general  acclamation  of  "Long  life  and  victory  to  Michael 
and  John,  the  august  emperors  of  the  Romans!"  Their 
rival,  Baldwin,  was  awakened  by  the  sound;  but  the  most 
pressing  danger  could  not  prompt  him  to  draw  his  sword  in 
the  defence  of  a  city  which  he  deserted,  perhaps,  with  more 
pleasure  than  regret:  he  fi^ed  from  the  palace  to  the  sea- 
shore, where  he  descried  the  welcome  sails  of  the  fleet  re- 
turning from  the  vain  and  fruitless  attempt  on  Daphnusia. 
Constantinople  was  irrecoverably  lost ;  but  the  Latin  emperor 
and  the  principal  families  embarked  on  board  the  Venetian 
galleys,  and  steered  for  the  Isle  of  Eubcea,  and  afterwards 
for  Italy,  where  the  royal  furtive  was  entertained  by  the 
pope  and  Sicilian  king  with  a  mixture  of  contempt  and  pity. 
From  the  loss  of  Constantinople  to  his  death,  he  consumed* 
thirteen  years,  soliciting  the  Catholic  powers  to  join  in  his 
restoration :  the  lesson  had  been  familiar  to  his  youth ;  nor 
was  his  last  exile  more  indigent  or  shameful  than  his  three 
former  pilgrimages  to  the  courts  of  Europe.  His  son  Philip 
was  the  heir  of  an  ideal  empire ;  and  the  pretensions  of  his 
daughter  Catherine  were  transported  by  her  marriage  to 
Charles  of  Valois,  the  brother  of  Phihp  the  Fair,  king  of 
France.  The  house  of  Courtenay  was  represented  in  the 
female  line  by  successive  alliances,  till  the  title  of  emperor 
of  Constantinople,  too  bulky  and  sonorous  for  a  private  name, 
modestly  expired  in  silence  and  oblivion.*" 

After  this  narrative  of  the  expeditions  of  the  Latins  to  Pal- 
estine and  Constantinople,  I  cannot  dismiss  the  subject  without 
resolving  the  general  consequences    on   the    countries   that 

**  See  the  three  last  books  (L  v. — ^viii.)  and  the  genealogical  tables 
of  Ducange.  In  the  year  1882,  the  titular  emperor  of  Constantinople 
was  James  de  Baux,  dnke  of  Andria  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  the  son 
of  Margaret,  daughter  of  Catherine  de  Yalois,  daughter  oi  Catharine, 
daughter  of  Philip,  son  of  Baldwin  II,  (Ducange,  1.  viii.  <x  87,  83.)  It 
h  uncertain  whether  he  loft  any  ];>ofiterity. 
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were  the  scene,  and  on  the  nations  thai  were  the  eotors,  of 
these  memorable  crusades.*'  As  soon  as  the  arms  of  the 
Franks  were  withdrawn,  the  impression,  though  not  ihe  mem- 
ory, was  erased  in  the  Mahometan  realms  of  Egypt  and 
Syria.  The  faithful  disciples  of  the  prophet  were  never 
tempted  by  a  profane  desire  to  study  the  laws  or  language  cf 
the  idolaters;  nor* did  the  simplicity  of  their  primitive  man- 
ners receive  the  slightest  alteration  from  their  intercourse  is 
peace  and  war  wit£  the  unknown  strangers  of  the  West 
The  Greeks,  who  thought  themselves  proud,  but  who  were 
only  vain,  showed  a  disposition  somewhat  less  inflexible.  In 
the  eflforts  for  the  recovery  of  their  empire,  they  emulated 
the  valor,  discipline,  and  tactics  of  their  antagonists.  The 
modem  literature  of  the  West  they  might  justly  despise ;  but 
its  free  spirit  would  instruct  them  in  the  rights  of  man ;  and 
some  institutions  of  public  and  private  life  were  adopted  from 
the  French.  The  correspondence  of  Constantinople  and 
Italy  diffused  the  knowledge  of  the  Latin  tongue ;  and  several 
of  the  fathers  and  classics  were  at  length  honored  with  a 
Greek  version.*^  But  the  national  and  religious  prejudices 
of  the  Orientals  were  inflamed  by  persecution,  and  the 
reign  of  the  Latins  confirmed  the  separation  of  the  two 
churchies. 

If  we  compart)  the  jBera  of  the  crusades,  the  Latins  of  Eu- 
rope with  the  Greeks  and  Arabians,  their  respective  degrees 
of  knowledge,  industry,  and  art,  our  rude  ancestors  must  be 
content  with  the  third  rank  in  the  scale  of  nations.  Their 
successive  improvement  and  present  superiority  may  be 
ascribed  to  a  peculiar  energy  of  character,  to  an  active  and 
imitative  spirit,  unknown  to  their  more  polished  rivals,  who  at 
that  time  were  in  a  stationary  or  retrograde  state.  With  such 
a  disposition,  the  Latins  should  have  derived  the  most  early 


^*  Abulfeda,  who  saw  the  conclusion  of  the  crusades,  speaks  of  the 
kingdoms  of  the  Franks,  and  those  of  the  Negroes,  as  equally  un- 
known, (Prolegom.  ad  Geograph.)  Had  he  not  disdained  the .  Latin 
language,  how  easily  might  the  Syrian  prince  have  found  books  and 
interpreters  1 

**  A  short  and  superficial  account  of  these  versions  from  Latin  intc 
Greek  is  given  by  Huet,  (de  Interpretatione  et  de  Claris  Jnterpretibua 
(p.  181 — 185.)  Maximus  Planudes,  a  monk  of  Constantinople,  (A.  ]> 
182*7 — 1858)  has  translated  Csesar's  Commentaries,  the  Somniuis 
Scipionis,  the  Metamorphoses  and  Heroidea  of  Ovid,  <fec.,  (Fabric.  B^ 
Gnsc.  tom.  x.  p.  588.) 
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and  esseotial  benefits  from  a  series  of  events  which  opened 
to  their  eyes  the  prospect  of  the  world,  and  introduced  them 
to  a  long  and  frequent  intercourse  with  the  more  cultivated 
r^cms  of  the  East  The  first  and  most  obvious  progress 
was  in  trade  and  manufiictures,  in  the  arts  which  are  strongly 
prompted  by  the  thirst  of  wealth,  the  calls  of  necessity,  and 
Ibc  gratification  of  the  sense  or  vanity.  Among  the  crowd 
of  unthinking  fanatics,  a  captive  or  a  pilgrim  might  *  some- 
t  ii:ies  observe  the  superior  refinements  of  Cairo  and  Constant 
tlnople:  the. first  importer  of  windmills*'  was  the  benefactor 
of  nations;  and  if  such  blessings  are  enjoyed  without  any 
grateful  remembrance,  history  has  condescended  to  notice  the 
more  apparent  luxuries  of  silk  and  sugar,  which  were  trans- 
ported into  Italy  from  Greece  and  Egypt.  But  the  intellectu- 
al wants  of  the  Latins  were  more  slowly  felt  and  supplied ; 
the  ardor  of  studious  curiosity  was  awakened  in  Europe  by 
different  causes  and  more  recent  events ;  and,  in  the  age  of 
the  crusades,  they  viewed  with  careless  indifference  the  liter- 
ature of  the  Greeks  and  Arabians.  Some  rudiments  of 
mathematical  and  medicinal  knowledge  might  be  imparted  in 
practice  and  in  figures ;  necessity  might  produce  some  inter- 
preters for  the  grosser  business  of  merchants  and  soldiers; 
but  the  commerce  of  the  Orientals  had  not  diffused  the  study 
and  knowledge  of  their  languages  in  the  schools  of  Europe.** 
K  a  similar  principle  of  religion  repulsed  the  idiom  of  the 
Koran,  it  should  have  excited  their  patience  and  curiosity  to 
understand  the  original  text  of  the  gospel;  and  the  same 
grammar  would  have  unfolded  the  sense  of  Plato  and  the 
beauties  of  Homer.  Yet  in  a  reign  of  sixty  years,  the  Latins 
of  Constantinople  disdained  the  speech  and  learning  of  their 
subjects ;  and  the  manuscripts  were  the  only  treasures  which 
the  natives  might  enjoy  without  rapine  or  envy.  Aristotle 
was  indeed  the  oracle  of  the  Western  universities,  but  it  was 
a  barbarous  Aristotle ;  and,  instead  of  ascending  to  the  foun- 
tain head,  his  Latin  votaries  humbly  ac6epted  a  corrupt  and 
temote  version,  from  the  Jews  and  Moors  of  Andalusia.    The 

**  WmdmUls,  first  invented  in  the  dry  country  of  Asia  Minor,  were 
need  in  Normandy  as  early  as  the  year  1105,  (Vie  privee  des  Fran* 
lois,  torn.  i.  p.  42,  43.    Ducange,  Gloss.  Latin,  torn.  iv.Vx.  4V4v) 

'*  See  the  complaints  of  Roger  Bacoxi,  (Biographia  Britannica,  vol.  I 
pk  418,  Eippis's  edition.)  If  Bacon  himself,  or  Gerbert,  understood 
§oma  Greek,  they  were  prodigies,  and  owed  nothing  to  th<  cctmu  ..v-i^ 
of  the  East 
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pnnciple  of  tbe  crusades  was  -ft  savage  fanaticism ;  and  the 
most  important  effects  were  analogous  to  the  cause.  Each 
pilgrim  was  ambitious  to  return  with  his  sacred  spoils,  the 
relics  of  Greece  and  Palestine ;  *'  and  each  relic  was  preced- 
ed and  followed  by  a  train  of  miracles  and  visions.  The 
belief  of-  the  Catholics  was  corrupted  by  new  legends,  their 
practice  by  new  superstitions;  and  the  establishment  of  the 
mquisition,  the  mendicant  orders  of  monks  and  friars,  the 
last  abuse  of  indulgences,  and  the  final  progress  of  idolatry, 
flowed  from  the  baleful  fountain  of  the  holy  war.  The  active 
spirit  of  the  Latins  preyed  on  the  vitals  of  their  reason  and 
religion ;  and  if  the  ninth  and  tenth  centuries  were  the  times 
of  darkness,  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  were  the  age  of 
absurdity  and  fable. 

In  the  profession  of  Christianity,  in  the  cultivation  of  a  fer- 
tile land,  the  northern  conquerors  of  the  Roman  empire  insen- 
sibly mingled  with  the  provincials,  and  I'ekindled  the  embers 
of  the  arts  of  antiquity.  Their  settlements  about  the  age  of 
Charlemagne  had  acquired  some  d^ree  of  order  and  stabil- 
ity, when  they  were  overwhelmed  by  new  swarms  of  inva- 
ders, the  Normans,  Saracens,**  and  Hungarians,  who*  re- 
plunged  the  western  countries  of  Europe  into  their  former 
state  of  anarchy  and  barbarism.  About  the  eleventh  century, 
the  second  tempest  had  subsided  by  the  expulsion  or  -  conver- 
sion of  the  enemies  of  Christendom :  the  tide  of  dvilization, 
which  had  so  long  ebbed,  began  to  flow  with  a  steady  and 
accelerated  coursie ;  and  a  fairer  prospect  was  opened  to  the 
hopes  and  efforts  of  the  rising  generations.  Great  was  the 
increase,  and  rapid  the  progress,  during  the  two  hundred 
years  of  the  crusades ;  and  some  philosophers  have  applauded 
the  propitious  influence  of  these  holy  wars,  which  appear  to 
me  to  have  checked  rather  than  forwarded  the  maturity *of 
Europe.**      The   lives  and  labors  of   millions^   which  were 

*"*  Such  was  the  opinion  of  the  great  Leibnitz,  ((Eavres  de  Fonte- 
nelle,  torn.  v.  p.  468,)  a  master  of  the  history  of  the  middle  ages.  I 
thall  only  instance  the  pedigree  of  the  Carmelites,  and  the  flight  of  th« 
bouse  pf  Loretto,  which  were  both  derived  from  Palestine. 

**  If  I  rank  the  Saracens  with  the  Barbarians,  it  is  only  relative  to 
their  wars,  or  rather  inroads,  in  Italy  and  France,  where  their  soIa 
purpose  was  to  plunder  and  destroy. 

•■  On  this  interesting  subject,  the  progress  of  society  in  Europe,  a 
■t70Ug  ray  of  philosophical  light  has  broke  from  Scotland  in  our  owm 
times ;  and  it  is  with  private,  as  weU  as  public  regard,  that  I  repeat  the 
names  of  Hume,  Robertson,  and  ^dam  Smith. 
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bnried  in  tLe  East,  would  have  been  more  profitably  em- 
ployed in  the  improvement  of  tbeir  native  country :  the  ac- 
cumulated stock  of  industry  and  wealth  would  have  over- 
flowed in  navigation  and  trade ;  and  the  Latins  would  have 
been  enriched  and  enlightened  by  a  pure  and  friendly  oorre- 
epondence  with  the  climates  of  the  East  In  one  respect  I  can 
indeed  perceive  the  accidental  operation  of  the  crusades,  not 
so  much  in  producing  a  benefit  as  in  removing  an  evik  The 
larger  portion  of  the  inhabitants  of  Europe  was  chained  to  the 
Bo^  without  fireedom,  or  property,  or  knowledge;  and  the 
two  orders  of  ecclesiastics  and  nobles,  whose  numbers  were 
comparatively  small,  alone  deserved  the  name  of  citizens  and 
men.  This  oppressive  system  was  supported  by  the  arts  of 
the  clergy  and  the  swords  of  the  barons.  The  authority  of 
the  priests  operated  in  the  darker  ages  as  a  salutary  antidote : 
they  prevented  the  total  extinction  of  letters,  mitigated  the 
fiieroeness  of  the  times,  sheltered  the  poor  and  defenceless, 
and  preserved  or  revived  the  peace  and  order  of  civil  society. 
But  the  independence,  rapine,  and  discord  of  the  feudal  lords 
were  unmixed  with  any  semblance  of  good ;  and  every  hope 
of  indiBtry  and  improvement  was  crushed  by  the  iron  weight 
of  the  martial  aristocracy.  Among  the  causes  that  under- 
mined that  Gothic  edifice,  a  conspicuous  place  must  be  al- 
lowed to  the  crusades.  The  estates  of  the  barons  were 
dissipated,  and  their  race  was  often  extinguished,  in  these 
costly  and  perilous  expeditions.  Their  poverty  extorted  from 
their  pride  those  charters  of  freedom  which  unlocked  the 
fetters  of  the  slave,  secured  the  farm  of  the  peasant  and  the 
shop  of  the  artificer,  and  gradually  restored  a  substance  and  a 
soul  to  the  most  numerous  and  useful  part  of  the  community. 
The  conflagration  which  destroyed  the  tall  and  barren  trees  of 
the  forest  gave  air  and  scope  to  the  vegetation  of  the  smaller 
ood  nutritive  plants  of  the  soil.* 


*  On  the  conseqaencos  of  the  crasades,  compare  the  valaable  Bssay  of 
Heeren,  that  of  M.  Cboiseal  d'Aillecoart,  and  a  chapter  of  Mr.  Forster*! 
*<  Mahometanism  Unveiled."  I  may  admire  this  gentleman's  learoin^ 
ud  industry,  withont  pledging  n^yself  to  }iis  wild  theory  of  pnip|ietM 
teterpretatioQ.^  If . 
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Digression  on  the  Family  of  Courtenay. 

Thb  purple  of  three  emperors,  Tvho  have  reigned  at  Con* 
Btantinople,  will  authorize  or  excuse  a  digression  on  the  origin 
and  singular  fortunes  of  the  house  of  OotrRTEKAt,'*  in  the 
three  principal  branches :  I.  Of  Edessa ;  II.  Of  France ;  and 
UL  Of  England ;  of  which  the  last  only  has  survived  the  rev* 
olutions  of  eight  hundred  years. 

I.  Before  die  introduction  of  trade,  which  scatters  riches, 
and  of  knowledge,  which  dispels  prejudice,  the  prerogative 
of  birth  is  most  strongly  felt  and  most  humbly  acknowledged. 
In  every  age,  the  laws  and  manners  of  the  Germans  have 
discriminated  the  ranks  of  society;  the  diikes  and  counts,  who 
shared  the  empire  of  Charlemagne,  converted  their  office  to 
an  inheritance ;  and  to  his  children,  each  feudal  lord  be- 
queathed his  honor  and  his  sword.  The  proudest  femilies  are 
content  to  lose,  in  the  darkness  of  the  middle  ages,  the  tree 
of  their  pedigree,  which,  however  deep  and  lofty,  must  ulti- 
mately rise  from  a  plebeian  root ;  and  their  historians  must 
descend  ten  centuries  below  the  Christian  sera,  before  they 
can  ascertain  any  Hneal  succession  by  the  evidence  of  sur- 
names, of  arms,  and  of  authentic  records.  With  the  first 
rays  of  light,'*  we  discern  the  nobility  and  opulence  of  Atho, 
a  French  knight ;  his  nobility,  in  the  rank  and  title  of  a  name- 
less father ;  his  opulence,  in  the  foundation  of  the  castle  of  • 
Courtenay  in  the  district  of  Gatinois,  about  fifty-six  miles  to 
the  south  of  Paris.  From  the  reign  of  Robert,  the  son  of 
Hugh  Capet,  the  barons  of  Courtenay  are  conspicuous  among 
the  immediate  vassals  of  the  crown ;  and  Joscelin,  the  grand- 
son of  Atho  and  a  noble  dame,  is  enrolled  among  the  heroes 
of  the  first  crusade.  A  domestic  alliance  (their  motlers 
were  sisters)   attached   him  to  the  standard  of  Baldwin  of 

'"  I  have  applied,  but  not  confined,  myself  to -4  genealogicalSisttrp 
ef  the  noble  and  illtutrious  Family  of  (fourtena^^  by  Ezra  Cleaveland, 
Tutor  to  Sir  William  Courtenay,  and  Rector  of  JSonitoii;  Mxon,  1786, 
in  folio.  The  first  part  is  extracted  from  William  of  Tyre ;  the  second 
from  Bonchet's  French  history;  and  the  third  from  various  memo* 
rials,  public,  provincial,  and  private,  of  the  Oourtenays  of  Devonshire 
rh«  rector  of  Honiton  has  more  gratitude  than  industry,  and  mor« 
mdustry  than  criticism. 

'^  The  primitive  record  x/f  the  family  is  a  passage  of  th^  continuator 
•f  Aimoin,  a  monk  of  Fleury,  who  wrote  in  the  xiith  centvT.  Soe  hif 
Olironide,  in  the  Historians  of  France,  (torn,  xl  p.  S'ZG.'i 
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Binges,  th^  second  oonnt  of  Edessa ;  a  princely  fief,  which  he 
was  worthy  to  receive,  and  able  to  maintain,  announces  the 
number  of  his  martial  followers ;  and  after  the  departure  of 
his  cousin,  Joscelin  himself  was  invested  with  the  county  of 
Edessa-  on  both  sides  of  the  Euphrates.  By  economy  in 
peace,  his  territories  were  replenished  with  Latin  and  Syrian 
subiects;  his  magazines  with  com,  wine,  and  oil;  his  casUes 
with  gold  and  silver,  with  arms  and  horses.  In  a  holy  war- 
&re  of  thirty  years,  he  was  alternately  a  conqueror  and  a 
captive :  but  he  died  like  a  soldier,  in  a  horse  litter  at  the 
head  of  his  troops ;  and  his  last  glance  beheld  the  flight  of  the 
Turkish  invaders  who  had  presumed  on  his  age  and  infirm- 
ities. His  son  and  successor,  of  the  same  name,  was  less 
deficient  in  valor  than  in  vigilance ;  but  he  sometimes  forgot 
that  dominion  is  acquired  and  maintained  by  the  same  arms. 
He  challenged  the  hostility  of  the  Turks,  without  securing  the 
firiendship  of  the  prince  of  Antioch ;  and,  amidst  the  peace- 
ful luxury  of  Turbessel,  in  Syria,^'  Joscelin  neglected  the 
defence  of  the  Christian  frontier  beyond  the  Euphrates.  In 
his  absence,  Zenghi,  the  first  of  the  Atabeks,  besieged  and 
stormed  his  capital,  Edessa,  which  was  feebly  defended  by  a 
timorous  and  disloyal  crowd  of  Orientals:  the  Franks  were 
oppressed  in  a  bold  attempt  for  its  recovery,  and  Courtenay 
ended  his  days  in  th^  prison  of  Aleppo.  He  still  left  a  fair 
and  ample  patrimony  But  the  victorious  Turks  oppressed  on 
all  sides  the  weakness  of  a  widow  and  orphan ;  and,  for  the 
equivalent  of  an  annual  pension,  they  resigned  to  the  Greek 
emperor  the  charge  of  defending,  and  the  shame  of  losing, 
the  last  relics  of  the  Latin  conquest  The  countess-dowager 
of  Edessa  retired  to  Jerusalem  with  her  two  children;  the 
daughter,  Agnes,  became  the  wife  and  mother  of  a  king ;  the 
son,  Joscelin  the  Third,  accepted  the  office  of  seneschal,  the 
first  of  the  kingdom,  and  held  his  new  estates  in  Palestine  by 
the  service  of  fifty  knights.  His  name  appears  with  honor  in 
the  transactions  of  peace  and  war;  but  he  finally  vanishes 
in  the  fall  of  Jerusalem ;  and  the  name  of  Courtenay,  in  this 
branch  of  Edessa,  was  lost  by  the  marriage  of  his  two  daugh- 
ters with  a  French  and  German  baron.'' 

^'  Turbessel,  or,  as  it  is  now  styled,  Telbesher,  is  fixed  by  WAsk- 
f  ille  four-and-twenty  mUes  from  the  great  passage  over  the  Euphratet 
at  Zcugmal 

^'  Jffis  possessions  are  distinguished  in  t}ie  Assises  of  Jerusalem  (c 
826)  among  the  feudal  tenures  of  the  kingdom,  which  must  there- 
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n.  White  Joscelin  reigned  beyond  the  Euphrates,  his  eldet 
brother  Milo,  the  son  of  Joscelin,  the  son  of  Atho,  continued, 
near  tiie  Seine,  to  possess  the  castle  of  their  fathers,  \7hich 
was  at  tength  inherited  by  Rainaud,  or  Reginald,  the  youngest 
of  his  three  sons.  Examples  of  genius  or  virtue  must  be  rare 
in  the  annals  of  the  oldest  filmilies;  and,  in  a  remote  age, 
their  pride  will  embrace  a  deed  of  rapine  and  violence;  such^ 
however,  as  could  not  be  perpetrated  without  some  superior- 
ity of  courage,  or,  at  least,  of  power.  A  descendant  of 
Ranald  of  Oourtenay  may  blush  for  the  public  robber,  who 
stripped  and  imprisoned  several  merchants,  after  they  had 
satisfied  the  king's  duties  at  Sens  and  Orleans.  He  will  glory 
in  the  offence,  since  the  bold  offender  could  not  be  compelled 
to  obedience  and  restitution,  till  the  regent  and  the  count  of 
Champagne  prepared  to  march  against  him  at  the  bead  of  an 
army.*^  Reginald  bestowed  his  estates  on  his  eldest  daugh- 
ter, and  his  daughter  on  the  seventh  son  of  King  Louis  the 
Fat ;  and  their  marriage  was  crowned  with  a  numerous  off- 
spring. We  might  expect  that  a  private  should  have  merged 
in  a  royal  name ;  and  that  the  descendants  of  Peter  of  France 
and  Mizabeth  of  Oourtenay  would  have  enjoyed  the  titles  and 
honors  of  princes  of  the  blood.  But  this  legitimate  claim  was 
long  neglected,  and  finally  denied;  and  the  causes  of  their 
disgrace  will  represent  the  story  of  this  second  branch. 
1.  Of  all  the  families  now  extant,  the  most  ancient,  doubtless, 
and  the  most  illustrious,  is  the  house  of  France,  which  has 
occupied  the  same  throne  above  eight  hundred  years,  and  de- 
scends, in  a  clear  and  lineal  series  of  males,  from  the  middle 
of  the  ninth  century.**  In  the  age  of  the  crusades,  it  was 
already  revered  both  in  the  East  and  West  But  from  Hugh 
Capet  to  the  marriage  of  Peter,  no  more  than  five  reigns  or 
generations  had  elapsed;  and  so  precarious  was  their  title, 
Uiat  the  eldest  sons,  as  a  necessary  precaution,  were  previ- 
ously crowned  during  the  lifetime  of  their  fathers.     The 

fore  have  been  collected  between  the  years  1158  and  1187.    His  pedi* 
gree  may  be  found  in  the  Lignages  d'Outremer,  c  16. 

**  The  rapine  and  satisfaction  of  Reginald  de  Oourtenay,  are  pre- 
■  irously  arranged  in  the  Epistles  of  the  abbot  and  regent  Suger, 
'  '     —  -    -  -    ■  Hist 


icxiv.  cxvl,)  the  best  memorials  of  the  age,  (Duchesne,  Scriptores 
Franc,  tom.  iv.  p.  630.) 

**  In  the  oe^nning  of  the  zith  century,  after  naming  4he  father 
and  grandfather  of  Hugh  Capet,  the  monk  Glaber  is  obliged  to  add, 
oujus  genus  valde  in-ante  reperitur  obscurum.  Yet  we  are  assured 
that  the  great-grandfather  of  Hugh  Capet  was  Robert  the  Strong 
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poers  of  France  have  long  maintained  their  precedency  be- 
fore the  younger  branches  of  the  royal  line,  nor  had  tlie 
princes  of  the  blood,  in  the  twelfth  century,  acquired  that 
hereditary  lustre  which  is  now  diffused  over  the  most  remote 
candidates  for  the  succession.  2.  The  barons  of  Courtenay 
most  have  stood  high  in  their  own  estimation,  and  in  that  of 
the  world,  since  they  could  impose  on  the  son  of  a  king  th« 
obligation  of  adopting  for  himself  and  all  his  descendants  the 
name  and  arms  of  their  daughter  and  his  wife.  In  the  mar« 
riage  of  an  heuess  with  her  inferior  or  her  equal,  such  ex- 
change was  often  required  and  allowed  :  but  as  they  continued 
to  diverge  from  the  regal  stem,  the  sons  of  Louis  the  Fat 
were  insensibly  confounded  with  their  maternal  ancestors; 
and  .the  new  Courtenays  might  deserve  to  forfeit  the  honors 
of  their  birth,  which  a  motive  of  interest  had  tempted  them 
to  renounce.  3.  The  shame  was  far  more  permanent  than 
the  reward,  and  a  momentary  blaze  wa<:  followed  by  a  long 
darkness.  The  eldest  son  of  these  nuptials,  Peter  of  Courte- 
nay, had  married,  as  I  have  already  mentioned,  the  sister  of 
the  counts  of  Flanders,  the  two  first  emperors  of  Constanti- 
nople :  he  rashly  accepted  the  invitation  of  the  barons  of 
Romania ;  his  two  sons,  Robert  and  Baldwin,  successively  held 
and  lost  the  remains  of  the  Latin  empire  in  the  East,  and  the 
granddaughter  of  Baldwin  the  Second  again  mingled  her  blood 
with  the  blood  of  France  and  of  Valois.  To  support  the  ex- 
penses of  a  troubled  and  transitory  reign,  their  patrimonial 
estates  were  mortgaged  or  sold:  and  the  last  emperors  of 
Constantinople  depended  on  the  annual  charity  of  Rome  and 
Naples. 

While  the  elder  brothers  dissipated  their  wealth  in  romantic 
adventures,  and  Hie  castle  of  Courtenay  was  profaned  by  a 
plebeian  owner,  the  younger  branches  of  that  adopted  name 

count  of  Anjou,  (A.  D.  868— 8'78,)  a  noble  Frank  of  Neustria,  Neus- 
tricus  .  .  .  generosae  stirpis,  who  was  slain  in  the  defence  of  his  coun- 
try against  Sae  Normans,  dum  patriie  fines  tuebatur.  Beyond  Robert, 
all  is  ooDJectnre  or  fable.  It  is  a  probable  conjecture,  that  the  third 
race  descended  from  the  second  by  Childebrand,  the  brother  of  Charles 
MarteL  It  is  an  absurd  fable  that  the  second  was  allied  to  the  first 
by  the  marriage  of  Ansbert,  a  Roman  senator  and  the  ancestor  of  St. 
Amoul,  with  Blitilde,  a  daughter  of  Clotaire  I  The  Saxon  origin  of 
the  house  of  France  is  an  ancient  but  incredible  opinion.  See  a  judi> 
eious  memoir  of  M.  de  Foncemagne,  (Memoires  de  TAcad^mie  doe  In* 
•eriptions,  torn.  xz.  p.  548 — 679.)  He  had  promised  to  docUre  In* 
»wn  opinion  in  a  second  memoir,  which  has  never  appeared. 
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were  propagated  and  multiplied.  But  their  splendor  wai 
clouded  by  poverty  and  time :  after  tlie  decease  of  Robert, 
great  butler  of  France,  thej  descended  from  princes  to 
barons ;  the  next  generations  were  confounded  with  the  sim- 
ple gentry ;  the  descendants  of  Hugh  Capet  could  no  longer 
be  visible  in  the  rural  lords  of  Tanlay  and  of  Champignelles. 
The  more  adventurous  embraced  without  dishonor  the  pro- 
fession of  a  soldier:  the  least  active  and  opulent  might  sink, 
!ike  their  cousins  of  the  branch  of  Dreux,  into  the  condition 
of  peasants.  Their  royal  descent,  in  a  dark  period  of  four 
hundred  years,  became  each  day  more  obsolete  and  ambigu- 
ous; and  their  pedigree,  instead  of  being  enrolled  in  the 
annals  of  the  kingdom,  must  be*  painfully  searched  by  the 
minute  diligence  of  heralds  and  genealogists.  It  was  not  till 
the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century,  on  the  accession  of  a  &mily 
almost  as  remote  as  their  own,  that  the  princely  spirit  of  the 
Gourtenays  again  revived;  and  the  question  of  the  nobility 
provoked  them  to  ascertain  the  royalty  of  their  blood.  Tliey 
appealed  to  the  justi^  and  compassion  of  Henry  the  Fourth ; 
obtained  a  ^vorable  opinion  from  twenty  lawyers  of  Italy 
and  Germany,  and  modestly  compared  themselves  to  the  de- 
scendants of  King  David,  whose  prerogatives  were  not  im- 
paired by  the  lapse  of  ages  or  the  trade  of  a  carpenter.*^ 
But  every  ear  was  deaf,  and  every  circumstance  was  adverse, 
to  their  lawful  claims.  The  Bourbon  kings  were  justified  by 
the  neglect  of  the  Yalois;  the  princes  of  the  blood,  more 
recent  and  lofty,  disdained  the  alliance  of  his  humble  kin- 
dred :  the  parliament,  without  denying  their  proofe,  eluded  a 
dangerous  precedent  by  an  arbitrary  distinction,  and  estab- 
lished St.  Louis  as  the  first  father  of  the  royal  line.*^     A 


'•  Of  the  various  petitions,  apologies,  Ac.,  published  by  the  prince* 
of  Courtenay,  I  have  seen  the  three  following,  all  in  octavo:  1.  De 
Stirpe  et  Origme  Domus  de  Courtenay:  addita  sunt  Responsa  cele^ 
bemmorum  Europss  Jurisconsultorum ;  Paris,  1607.  2.  Representa- 
tion du  Proced^  tenil  a  Tinstance  faicte  devant  le  Roi,  par  Messieurs 
de  Courtenay,  pour  la  conservation  de  FHonneur  et  Dignity  de  leur 
Maison,  branche  de  la  royalle  Maison  de  France ;  &  Paris,  1618.  Z, 
Representation  du  subject  qui  a  ^ort6  Messieurs  de  Sidles  et  de  Fra- 
vilfe,  de  la  Maison  de  Courtenay,  a  so  retir^r  hors  du  Royaume,  1614, 
(t  was  a  homicide,  for  which  the  Courtenays  expected  to  be  pardoned, 
or  tried,  as  princes  of  the  blood 

I'  The  sense  of  the  parliaments  is  thus  expressed  by  Hiqanua* 
Prindpis  nomen  nus(;[uam  in  Gallist  tributum,  nisi  iis  qui  per  mares  t 
ragibus  nostris  ori^inem  repetunt ;  qui  nunc  tantum  a  Ludovico  oono 
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n3p0titioa  of  oomplaints  and  protests  was  repeatedly  disrch 
gardgd;  and  the  hopeless  pursuit  was  terminated  iu  the 
present  century  by  the  death  of  the  last  male  of  the  family/* 
Their  painful  and  anxious  situation  was  alleviated  by  the  pride 
of  .conscious  virtue :  they  sternly  rejected  the  temptations  of 
fortune  and  favor ;  and  a  dying  Courtenay  would  have  sacri- 
ficed his  son,  if  the  youth  could  have  renounced,  for  any  tem- 
poral interest,  the  right  and  tide  of  a  legitimate  prince  of 
Ihe  blood  of  France." 

IIL  According  to  the  old  register  of  Ford  Abbey,  the  Cour- 
tenays  of  Devonshire  are  descended  from  Prince  Floras^  the 
second  son  of  Peter,  and  the  grandson  of  Louis  the  Fat** 
This  fable  of  the  grateful  or  venal  monks  was  too  respectfully 
entertained  by  our  antiquaries,  Cambden  **  and  Dugd<ale :  ^ 
but  it  is  so  clearly  repugnant  to  truth  and  time,  that  the  ra* 
tional  pride  of  the  family  now  refuses  to  accept  this  imaginary 
founder.  Their  most  faithful  historians  believe,  that,  after 
giving  his  daughter  to  the  king's  son,  Reginald  of  Courtenay 
abandoned  his  possessions  in  France,  and  obtained  from  the 

beats  memoriffi  numerantur ;  nam  Cortinm  et  Brocenses,  a  Ludovioo 
crasso  genus  ducentes»  bbdie  inter  eos  minima  recensentur.  A  dis- 
tinctioQ  of  expediency  rather  than  justice.  The  sanctity  of  Louis  IX. 
eoidd  not  invest  him  with  any  special  prero^tive,  and  all  the  de- 
BoendantA  of  Hugh  Capet  must  be  included  m  his  original  compact 
with  the  French  nation. 

^^  The  last  male  of  the  Courtenays  was  Charles  Roger,  who  died  in 
the  year  1780,  without  leaving  any  sons.  The  last  female  was  Helene 
de  Courtenay,  who  married  Louis  de  Beaufremont  Her  title  of 
Princease  da  Sang  Koyal  de  France  was  suppressed  (February  7th, 
17B7)  by  an  arrit  of  the  parliament  of  Paris. 

^*  The  singular  anecdote  to  which  I  allude  b  related  in  the  Recueil 
des  Pieces  interessantes  et  peu  connues,  ([Maestricht,  1786,  in  4  vols. 
12mo. ;)  and  the  unknown  editor  quotes  his  author,  who  had  received 
it  from  Helene  de  Courtenay,  marquise  de  Beaufremont 

*®  Dugdole,  Monastic<m  Anglicanum,  voL  I  p.  786.  Yet  this  fable 
must  have  been  invented  before  the  reign  of  lldward  IIL  The  pro- 
fuse devotion  of  the  three  first  generations  to  Ford  Abbey  was  fol- 
lowed by  oppression  on  one  side  and  ingratitude  on  the  other ;  and  in 
the  sixth  generation,  the  monks  ceased  to  register  the  births,  actions, 
and  deaths  of  their  patrons. 

*^  1^  his  Britannia,  in  the  list  of  the  earls  of  Devonshire.  His  oz- 
pr«08ion,  e  reg^o  sanguine  wtos,  credunt,  betrays,  however,  some  doubt 
•r  suspicion. 

**  Li  his  Baronage,  P.  i  p.  684,  he  refers  to  his  own  Monastioon. 
Bh:kild  he  not  have  corrected  the  register  of  Ford  Abbey,  and  annihi- 
kted  the  phantom  Florus,  by  the  unquestionable  evidence  of  the 
French  historians  f 
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Eoglisli  monarch  a  second  wife  and  a  new  inheritance.  It  is 
certain,  at  least,  that  Henry  the  Second  distinguished  in  hia 
caraps  and  councib  a  Reginald,  of  the  name  and  arms,  and, 
as  it  may  be  fairly  presumed,  of  the  genuine  race,  of  the 
Courtenays  of  France.  The  right  of  wardship  enabled  a 
feudal  lord  to  reward  his  vassal  with  the  marriage  and  estate 
of  a  noble  heiress;  and  Reginald  of  Courtenay  acquired  a 
&ir  establishment  in  Devonshire,  where  his  posterity  has  been 
seated  above  six  hundred  years/'  From  a  Norman  baron, 
Baldwin  de  Brioniis,who  had  been  invested  by  the  Conqueror, 
Hawise,  the  wife  of  Reginald,  derived  the  honor  of  Oke- 
hampton,  which  was  held  by  the  service  of  ninety-three 
knights;  and  a  female  might  claim  the  manly  offices  of 
hereditary  viscount  or  sheriff,  and  of  captain  of  the  royal 
castle  of  Exeter.  Their  son  Robert  married  the  sister  of  the 
earl  of  Devon :  at  the  end  of  a  century,  on  the  fEulure  of  the 
family  of  Rivers,"^  his  great-grandson,  Hugh  the  Second, 
succeeded  to  a  title  which  was  still  considered  as  a  territorial 
dignity;  and  twelve  earls  of  Devonshire,  of  the  name  of 
Courtenay,  have  flourished  in  a  period  of  two  hundred  and 
twenty  years.  They  were  ranked  among  the  chief  of  the 
barons  of  the  realm ;  nor  was  it  till  after  a  strenuous  dispute, 
that  they  yielded  to  the  fief  of  Arundel  the  first  place  in  the 
parliament  of  England :  their  alliances  were  contracted  with 
the  noblest  families,  the.  Veres,  Despensers,  St  Johns,  Talbots, 
Bohuns,  and  even  the  Plantagenets  themselves ;  and  in  a  con- 
test with  John  of  Lancaster,  a  Courtenay,  bishop  of  London, 
and  afterwards  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  might  be  accused 
of  profane  confidence  in  the  strength  and  number  of  his  kin- 
dred. In  peace,  the  earls  of  Devon  resided  in  their  numerous 
iastles  and  manors  of  the  west;  their  ample  revenue  was 
appropriated  to  devotion  and  hospitality  ;  and  the  epitaph  of 
Edward,  surnamed  from  his  misfortune,  the  blindy  firom  his 
viitues,  the  ffood,  earl,  inculcates  with  much  ingenuity  a  moral 
sentence,  which  may,  however,  be  abised  by  thoughUeas 
generosity.    After  a  grateful  commemoration  of  the  fifty-five 

"  Beudes  the  third  aad  most  valuable  book  of  Cleayeland*8  Ilia- 
tory,  I  have  consulted  Dugdale,  the  father  of  our  genealogical  science, 
;Baronage,  P.  I  p.  634 — 648.) 

**  This  gre&t  mmily,  de  Ripuariis,  de  Redvers,  de  Rivers,  ended,  in 
fidward  the  Fifth's  time,  in  Isabella  de  Fortibus,  a  fEunous  and  potent 
^wager,  who  long  survived  her  brother  and  husband,  (Dugdale,  B«r 
onagv.  P  i.  p.  254 — 257.) 
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fears  of  union  and  happiness  which  he  enjoyed  with  Mabel  luf 
wife,  the  good  earl  thua  speaks  from  the  tomb :— ^ 

•*  What  we  gave,  we  have ; 
What  we  spent,  we  had ; 
What  we  left,  we  lost"  •» 

But  their  losses,  in  this  sense,  were  far  superior  to  their  gito 
and  expenses ;  and  their  heirs,  not  less  than  the  poor,  were 
the  objects  of  their  paternal  care.  The  sums  which  they 
paid  for  livery  and  seizin  attest  the  greatness  of  their  posses- 
sions ;  and  several  estates  have  remained  in  their  family 
since  the  thirteentli  and  fourteenth  centuries.  In  war,  the 
Courtenays  of  England  fulfilled  the  duties,  and  deserved  the 
honors,  of  chivalry.  They  were  often  intrusted  to  levy  and 
command  the  militia  of  Devonshire  and  Cornwall ;  they  often 
attended  their  supreme  lord  to  the  borders  of  "Scotland ;  and 
in  foreign  service,  for  a  stipulated  price,  they  sometimes 
maintained  fourscore  men-at-arms  and  as  many  archers.  By 
sea  and  land  they  fought  under  the  standard  of  the  Edwar<^ 
and  Henries :  their  names  are  conspicuous  in  battles,  in  tour> 
naments,  and  in  the  original  list  of  the  Order  of  the  Garter ; 
three  brothers  shared  the  Spanish  victory  of  the  Black  Prince ; 
and  in  the  lapse  of  six  generations,  the  English  Courtenays 
had  learned  to  despise  the  nation  and  country  from  which 
they  derived  their  origin.  In  the  quarrel  of  tiie  two  roses, 
the  earls  of  Devon  adhered  to  the  house  of  Lancaster ;  and 
three  brothers  successively  died  either  in  the  field  or  on  the 
scaffold.  Their  honors  and  estates  were  restored  by  Henry 
the  Seventh ;  a  daughter  of  Edward  the  Fourth  was  not  di&« 
graced  by  the  nuptials  of  a  Courtenay ;  their  son,  who  was 
created  Marquis  of  Exeter,  enjoyed  the  favor  of  his  cousin 
Henry  the  Eighth ;  and  in  the  camp  of  Cloth  of  Gold,  he 
broke  a  lance  against  the  French  monarch.  But  the  favor  of 
Henry  was  the  prelude  of  disgrace;  his  disgrace  was  the 
signal  of  death ;  and  of  the  victims  of  the  jealous  tyrant,  the 
marquis  of  Exeter  is  one  of  the  most  noble  and  guiltless. 
His  son  Edward  lived  a  prisoner  in  the  Tower,  and  died  in 
exile  at  Padua ;  and  the  secret  love  of  Queen  Mary,  whom 
he  slighted,  perhaps  for  the  princess  Elizabeth,  has  shed  a 


**  Clcavelard  p.  142.    By  some  it  is  assigned  to  a  Rivers  earl  of 
Oevon;  but  the  Enf^Ush  denotes  the  xvth,  rathor  than  the  xi'nik, 
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romAiitic  color  on  tha  story  of  this  beautiful  youth.  Th€ 
relics  of  his  patrimony  were  conveyed  into  strange  families 
by  the  marriages  of  his  four  aunts ;  and  his  personal  honors, 
as  if  they  had  been  legally  extinct,  were  revived  by  the  patents 
of  succeeding  princes.  But  there  still  survived  a  lineal  de- 
scendant of  Hugh,  the  first  earl  of  Devon,  a  younger  branch 
of  the  Courtenays,  who  have  been  seated  at  Powderham 
Castle  above  four  hundred  years,  from  the  roign  of  Edward 
the  Third  to  the  present  hour.  Their  estates  have  been  in- 
creased .  by  the  grant  and  improvement  of  lands  in  Ireland, 
and  they  have  been  recently  restored  to  the  honors  of  the 
peerage.  Yet  the  Courtenays  still  retain  the  plaintive  motto, 
which  asserts  the  innocence,  and  deplores  the  fall,  of  their 
ancient  house.**  While  they  sigh  for  past  greatness,  they  are 
doubtless  sensible  of  present  blessings :  in  the  long  series  of  the 
Courtenay  annals,  the  most  splendid  sera  is  likewise  the  most 
unfortunate ;  nor  can  an  opulent  peer  of  Britain  be  inclined  to 
eovy  the  emperors  of  Constantinople,  who  wandered  over  Eu- 
rope to  solicit  alms  for  the  support  of  their  dignity  and  the 
defence  of  their  capital. 

*'  Ubi  laptuBl)  QuHfed^i  a  motto  which  was  probably  adopted  by 
the  Powderham  branch,  after  the  loss  of  the  earldom  of  Devonshire, 
Ac.  The  primitive  arms  of  the  Courtenays  were,  Or,  thft9  iorttaux^ 
CMm^  which  seem  to  denote  their  affinity  with  Godfrey  of  BouUloii, 
ind  the  ancient  counts  of  Boulogne. 
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CHAPTER   LXil. 

TDK  GB££K  EMPBRORS  OF  NICE  AND  GONSTANTINOP  ^.— 
ELEVATION  AND  REION  OF  MICHAEL  FALiBOLOaUS.-— HIS 
FALSE   UNION   WITH  THE   FOPS   AND  THE   LATIN   GHUBOH.^ 

HOSTU^     DESIGNS     OF     CHARLES     OF     ANJOU. ^REVOLT     OF 

SICILY. ^WAR   OF  THB   CATALANS   IN   ASIA   AND    GREECE.-^ 

REVOLUTIONS   AND    PRESENT   STATE   OF   ATHENS. 

The  loss  of  Constantinople  restored  a  momentary  vigor 
to  the  Greeks.  From  their  palaces,  the  princes  and  nobles 
were  driven  into  the  field ;  and  the  fragments  of  the  failing 
monarchy  were  grasped  by  the  hands  of  the  most  vigorous  or 
the  most  skilful  candidates.  In  the  long  and  barren  pages  of 
the  Byzantine  annals/  it  would  not  be  an  easy  task  to  equal 
the  two  characters  of  Theodore  Lascaris  and  John  Ducas 
Vataces,'  who  replanted  and  upheld  the  Roman  standard  at 
Nice  in  Bithynia.  The  difference  of  their  virtues  was  happily 
suited  to  the  diversity  of  their  situation.  In  his  first  efforts, 
the  fugitive  Lascaris  commanded  only  three  cities  and  two 
thousand  soldiers :  his  reign  was  the  season  of  generous  and 
active  despair :  in  every  military  operation  he  staked  his  life 
and  crown ;  ^md  his  enemies  of  the  Hellespont  and  the  Me- 
ander, were  surprised  by  his  celerity  and  subdued  by  his 
boldness.  •  A  victorious  reign  of  eighteen  years  expanded  the 
principality  of  Nice  to  the  magnitude  of  an  empire.  The 
throne  of  his  successor  and  son-in-law  Vataces  was  founded 
on  a  more  solid  basis,  a  larger  scope,  and  more  plentiful 


*  For  the  reigns  of  the  Nicene  emperors,  more  especially  of  John 
Vataces  and  his  son,  their  minister,  George  Acropolita,  is  the  only 
genuine  contemporary;  but  George  Pachymer  returned  to  Constanti* 
nople  with'  the  Greets  at  the  age  of  nineteen,  (Hanckius  de  Script. 
Byzant  c.  33,  34,  p.  664 — 578.  Fabric  Bibliot  Grsec  torn.  vL  p.  448 
—460.)  Yet  the  history  of  Nicephorus  Gregoras,  though  of  the  xivtb 
century,  is  a  valuable  narrative  from  the  taking  of  Constantinople  by 
the  Latins. 

'  NicephOTus  Gregoras  (L  ii.  c  1)  distinguishes  between  the  o^eXa 
Spltti  of  Lascaris,  and  the  giTraBtta  of  Vataces.  The  two  portraits  art 
io  a  very  goo*l  style. 
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resources ;  and  it  was  the  temper,  as  well  as  the  interest,  of 
Vataoes  to  calculate  the  risk,  to  expect  the  nLoment,  and  to 
insure  the  success,  of  his  ambitious  designs.  In  the  decline 
of  the  Latins,  I  have  briefly  exposed  the  progress  of  the 
Greeks ;  the  prudent  and  gradual  advances  of  a  conqueror, 
who,  in  a  reign  of  thirtj.-three  years,  rescued  the  provincea 
from  national  and  foreign  usurpers,  till  he  pressed  on  all  sides 
the  Imperial  city,  a  leafless  and  sapless  trunk,  which  must 
QCll  at  the  first  stroke  of  the  axe.  But  his  interior  and  peace- 
ful administration  is  still  more  deserving  of  notice  and  praise.' 
The  calamities  of  the  times  had  wasted  the  numbers  and  the 
substance  of  the  Greeks ;  the  motives  and  the  means  of  agri- 
culture were  extirpated ;  and  the  most  fertile  lands  were  left 
without  cultivation  or  inhabitants.  A  portion  of  this  vacant 
property  was  occupied  and  improved  by  the  command,,  and 
for  the  benefit,  of  the  emperor :  a  powerful  hand  and  a  vigi- 
lant eye  supplied  and  surpassed,  by  a  skilful  management, 
the  minute  diligence  of  a  private  farmer :  the  royal  domain 
became  the  garden  and  granary  of  Asia ;  and  without  impov- 
erishing the  people,  the  sovereign  acquired  a  fiind  of  innocent 
and  productive  wealth.  According  to  the  nature  of  the  soil, 
his  lands  were  sown  with  com  or  planted  with  vines;  the 
pastures  were  filled  with  horses  and  oxen,  with  sheep  and 
hogs ;  and  when  Vataoes  presented  to  the  empress  a  crown 
of  diamonds  and  pearls,  he  informed  her,  with  a  smile,  that 
this  precious  ornament  arose  from  the  sale  of  the  eggs  of  his 
innumerable  poultry.  The  produce  of  his  domain  was  applied 
to  the  maintenance  of  his  palace  and  hospitals,  the  calls  of 
dignity  and  benevolence:  the  lesson  was  still  more  useful 
than  the  revenue :  the  plough  was  restored  to  its  ancient  secu- 
rity and  honor ;  and  the  nobles  were  taught  to  seek  a  sure 
and  independent  revenue  from  their  estates,  instead  of  adorn- 
ing their  splendid  beggary  by  the  oppression  of  the  people, 
or  (what  is  almost  the  same)  by  the  favors  of  the  court  The 
superfluous  stock  of  corn  and  cattle  was  eagerly  purchased 
by  the  Turks,  with  whom  Vataces  preserved  a  strict  and  sin- 
cere alliance ;  but  he  discouraged  the  importation  of  foreign 
manufactures,  the  costly  silks  of  the  East,  and  the  curious 
labors  of  the  Italian  looms.     "The  demands  of  nature  and 


'  PBehymer,  L  i.  c  28,  24.  Nic.  Greg.  L  il  c.  6.  Tho  reader  of  ^» 
Bynntines  must  observe  how  rarely  we  are  indulged  irith  such  |jr»- 
" —  details. 
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necessity,''  was  he  accustomed  to  say,  ^^are  indispensable; 
but  the  influence  of  fashion  may  rise  and  sink  at  the  breath 
of  a  monarch ;"  and  both  his  precept  and  example  recom- 
mended simplicity  of  manners  and  the  use  of  domestic  indua- 
try.  The  education  of  youth  and  the  revival  of  learning  were 
the  most  serious  objects  of  his  care ;  and,  without  deciding 
the  precedency,  he  pronounced  with  truth,  that  a  prince  and 
a  philosopher  *  are  the  two  most  eminent  characters  of  human 
society.  His  first  wife  was  Irene,  the  daughter  of  Theodore 
Lascaris,  a  woman  more  illustrious  by  her  personal  merit,  the 
milder  virtues  of  her  sex,  than  by  the  blood  of  the  Angeli  and 
Oomneni  that  flowed  in  her  veins,  and  transmitted  the  in- 
heritance of  the.  empire.  After  her  death  he  was  contracted 
to  Anne,  or  Constance,  a  natural  daughter  of  the  emperor 
Frederic  *  the  Second ;  but  as  the  bride  had  not  attained  the 
years  of  puberty,  Vataces  placed  in  his  solitary  bed  an  Italian 
damsel  of  her  train ;  and  his  amorous  weakness  bestowed 
on  the  concubine  the  honors,  though  not  the  title,  of  a  lawful 
empress.  His  frailty  was  censured  as  a  flagitious  and  dam- 
nable sin  by  the  monks ;  and  their  rude  invectives  exercised 
and  displayed  the  patience  of  the  royal  lover.  A  philosophic 
age  may  excuse  a  single  vice,  which  was  redeemed  by  a 
crowd  of  virtues ;  and  in  the  review  of  his  &u]ts,  and  the  mor^ 
intemperate  passions  of  Lascaris,  the  judgment  of  their  con- 
temporaries was  softened  by  gratitude  to  the  second  founders 
of  the  empire.'  The  slaves  of  the  Latins,  without  law  or 
peace,  applauded  the  happiness  of  their  brethren  who  had 
resumed  their  national  freedom ;  and  Vataces  employed  the 
laudable  policy  of  convincing  the  Greeks  of  every  dominion 
that  it  was  their  interest  to  be  enrolled  in  the  number  of  his 
subjects. 

A  strong  shade  of  degeneracy  is  visible  between  John 
Vataces  and  his  son  Theoddre;  between  the  founder  who 
sustained  the  weight,  and  the  heir  who  enjoyed  the  splendor, 
oH  the  Imperial  crown.'     Yet  the  character  of  Theodore  was 

*  Mtfvoc  yap  areavT<iiv  dvOpdvtov  dyonaaT6ram  0aai\s^  km  ^i\6ao^ou 
(Greg.  AcropoL  c.  32.)  The  emperor,  in  a  fiuniliar  conversation,  ex* 
tiQined  and  encouraged  the  studies  of  his  future  logothete. 

*  Compare  Acropolita,  (c  18,  52.)  and  the  two  first  books  of  Kiceph* 
ems  Gregoras. 

*  A  Persian  saying!  that  Cyrus  was  the  father,  and  Darius  the 

*  aiMtc?  of  Manfred,  afterwards  ku.g  of  Naples.    Nic.  Greg.  p.  4&^-lL 
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not  devQid  of  energy ;  he  had  been  educated  in  the  sdiool 
of  his  father,  in  the  exercise  of  war  and  hunting  ;  Oonstanti- 
nopk  was  yet  spared ;  but  in  the  three  years  of  a  short  reign, 
he  thnce  led  his  armies  into  the  heart  of  Bulgaria.  His  vir- 
tues were  sullied  by  a  choleric  and  suspicious  temper :  the 
fir^tof  these  may  be  ascribed  to  the  ignorance  of  control; 
and  the  second  might  naturally  arise  from  a  dark  and  im- 
perfect view  of  the  corruption  of  mankind.  On  a  march  in 
Bulgaria,  he  consulted  on  a  question  of  policy  his  principal 
ministers ;  and  the  Greek  logothete,  George  Acropolita,  pre- 
sumed to  offend  him  by  the  declaration  of  a  free  and  honest 
opinion.  The  emperor  half  unsheathed  his  cimeter ;  but  his 
more  deliberate  rage  reserved  Acropolita  for  a  baser  punish- 
ment. One  of  the  first  officers  of  the  empire  was  ordered  to 
dismount,  stripped  of  his  robes,  and  extended  on  the  ground 
in  the  presence  of  the  prince  and  army.  In  this  posture  he 
was  chastised  with  so  many  and  such  heavy  blows  from  the 
dubs  of  two  guards  or  executioners,  that  when  Theodore 
commanded  them  to  cease,  the  great  logothete  was  scarcely 
able  to  rise  and  crawl  away  to  his  tent  After  a  seclusion  of 
some  days,  he  was  recalled  by  a  peremptory  mandate  to  his 
seat  in  council ;  and  so  dead  were  the  Greeks  to  die  sense  of 
honor  and  shame,  that  it  is  from  the  narrative  of  the  sufferer 
himself  that  we  acquire  the  knowledge  of  his  disgrace.^  The 
cruelty  of  the  emperor  was  exasperated  by  the  pangs  of  sick* 
ness,  the  approach  of  a  premature  end,  and  the  suspicion  of 

{)oison  and  magic.  The  lives  and  fortunes,  the  eyes  and 
imbs,  of  his  kinsmen  and  nobles,  were  sacrificed  to  each 
sally  of  passion;  and  before  he  died,  the  son  of  Vataces 
might  deserve  from  the  people,  or  at  least  from  the  court, 
the  appellation  of  tyrant  A  matron  of  the  family  of  the 
Palaeologi  had  provoked  his  anger  by  refusing  to  bestow  her 
beauteous  daughter,  on  the  vile  plebeian  who  was  recommend- 
ed by  his  caprice.    Without  regard  to  her  birth  or  age,  her 

master  ^  of  his  subjects,  was  applied  to  Vataces  and  his  son.  But  Pa- 
chymer  (I  i.  c  28)  has  mistaKen  the  mild  Darius  for  the  cruel  Cam- 
b^ses,  despot  or  tyrant  of  his  people.  By  the  institution  of  taxes,  Da- 
rius had  incurred  the  less  odious,  but  more  contemptible,  name  .of 
KdTrtfXoi  merchant  or  broker,  (Herodotus,  iil  89.) 

^  Acropolita  (c.  63)  seems  to  admire  his  own  firmness  in  sustaining 
ft  beating,  and  not  returning  to  council  till  he  was  called.  He  relatM 
the  exploits  of  Theodore,  and  his  own  services,  from  c.  63  to  c.  74  of 
his  history.    Seo  the  third  book  of  Niccphorus  Gregoras. 
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body,  as  high  lb  th6  Deck,  was  eoclosed  in  a  sack  with  sevaal 
cats,  who  were  pricked  with  pins  to  irritate  their  fury  against 
their  unfortunate  feilow-^aptive.  In  his  last*hours  the  em* 
percr  testified  a  wish  to  forgive  and  be  forgiven,  a  just  anxiety 
for  the  fate  of  John  his  son  and  successor,  who,  at- the  age  of 
eight  years,  was  condemned  to  the  dangers  of  a  long  minority* 
QiB  last  choice  intrusted  the  office  of  guardian  to  the  sanctity 
of  the  patriarch  Arsenius,  and  to  the  courage  of  George 
Mnzalon,  the  great  domestic,  who  was  equally  distinguished 
by  the  royal  &vor  and  the  public  hatred.  Snce  their  ccm* 
neetion  with  the  Latins,  the  names  and  privileges  of  heredi* 
tary  rank  had  insinuated  themselves  into  the  Greek  monarchy ; 
and  th^  noble  families'  were  provoked  by  the  elevation  of  a 
worthless  favorite,  to  whose  influence  they  imputed  the  errors 
and  calamities  of  the  late  reign.  In  the  first  council,  aflber 
the  emperor's  death,  Muzalon,  from  a  lofty  throne,  pronounced 
a  labored  apology  of  his  conduct  and  intentions :  his  modes- 
ty  was  subdued  by  a  unanimous  assurance  of  esteem  and 
fidelity ;  and  his  most  inveterate  enemies  were  the  loudest  to 
salute  him  as  the  guardian  and  savior  of  the  Romans.  Eight 
days  were  sufficient  to  prepare  the  execution  of  the  consjHra- 
cy.  On  the  ninth,  the  obsequies  of  the  deceased  monarch 
were  solemnized  in  the  cathedral  of  Magnesia,*  an  Asiatic 
dty,  where  her  expired,  on  the  banks  of  the  Hermus,  and  at 
the  foot  of  Mount  Sipylus.  The  holy  ntes  were  interrupted 
by  a  sedition  of  the  guards ;  Muzalon,  his  brothers,  and  hiA 
adherents,  were  massacred  at  the  foot  of  die  attar ;  and  the  ab^ 
lent  patriarch  was  associated  with  a  new  colleague,  with  Mi- 
chael Palseologus,  the  most  illustrious,  in  birth  and  merit,  of 
the  Greek  nobles.** 
Of  those  who  are  proud  of  their  ancestors,  the  far  greater 

*  Padiymer  (1. 1  c  21)  names  and  discriminiaies  fifteen  or  twenty 
Greek-  families,  irai  ivot  SiXXot,  oU  h  ytyakoytvhi  ottph  mI  xpwif  wy 
KUfSmrih.  I>Qe8.he  mean,  by  this  decoration,  a  figurative  or  a  real 
gcdden  chain  f    Perhaps,  both. 

'  The  old  geographers,  with  OeUarius  and  D^Anville,  and  our  trav- 
ellers, particularly  Pooock  and  Chandler,  will  teach  us  to  dtstingoish 
4he  two  Magnesias  of  Asia  Minor,  of  the  Meeander  and  of  Sipylus. 
The  latter,- our  present  object,  is  still  flourishing  for  a  Turkish  city,  and 
>ies  eiglt  hours,  or  leagues,  to  the  north-east  of  Smyrna,  (Toume&irt, 
Voyage  du  Levant,  tom.  iil  lettre  zzil  p.  865—870.  Ofaandler's 
Travels  into  Asia  Minor,  p.  267.) 

"  See  AcropoUta,  (c.  76,  76,  Ac,)  who  lived  too  near  the  tlniea; 
Pacfaymer,  (L  i.  c.  18  -26,)  Gregoras,  (1.  iil  c  S,  4,  6.) 

VcTl.  VI,'— G 
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part  must  be  content  with  local  or  domefitic  renown ;  and  few 
there  are  who  dare  trust  the  memorials  of  thetr  &an\\j  to  the 
public  annals  of  their  country.  As  early  as  the  middle  of  the 
eleventh  century,  the  noble  race  of  the  Pal»ologi "  stands 
hiffh  and  conspicuous  in  the  Byzantine  history:  it  was  the 
vauant  George  Palaeologns  who  placed  the  father  of  the 
Ccmneni  on  the  throne ;  and  his  kinsmen  or  descendants  ooa- 
'  tinue,  in  each  generation,  to  lead  the  armies  and  councils  of 
the  state.  The  purple  was  not  dishonored  by  their  alliance ; 
and  had  the  law  of  succession,  and  female  succession,  been 
strictly  observed,  the  wife  of  Theodore  Lascaris  must  have 
yielded  to  her  elder  sister,  the  mother  of  Michael  Palasologus, 
who  afterwards  raised  his  &mily  to  the  throne.  In  his  person, 
the  splendor  of  birth  was  dignified  by  the  merit  of  the  soldier 
and  statesman :  in  his  early  youth  he  was  promoted  to  the 
office  of  constable  or  commander  of  the  French  mercenaries; 
the  private  expense  of  a  day  never  exceeded  three  pieces  of 
gold ;  but  his  ambition  was  rapacious  and  profuse ;  and  his 
gifts  were  doubled  by  the  graces  of  his  .conversation  and 
manners.  The  love  of  the  soldiers  and  people  excited  the 
jealousy  of  the  court,  and  Michael  thrice  escaped  from  the 
dangers  in  which  he  was  involved  by  his  own  imprudence  or 
that  of  his  friends.  I.  Under  the  reign  of  Justice  and  Vataces. 
a  dispute  arose "  between  two  officers,  one  of  whom  accused 
the  other  of  maintaining  the  hereditary  right  of  the  Palseologi 
The  cause  was  decided,  according  to  the  new  jurisprudence 
of  the  Latins,  by  single  combat;  the  defendant  was  over- 
thrown ;  but  he  persisted  in  declaring  that  himself  alone  was 
guilty;  and  that  he  had  uttered  these  rash  or  treasonable 
speeches  without  the  approbation  or  knowledge  of  his  patron 
Yet  a  cloud  of  suspiciou  hung  over  the  innocence  of  the  con- 
stable ;  he  was  still  pursued  by  the  whispers  of  malevolence ; 
and  a  subtle  courtier,  the  archbishop  of  Philadelphia,  urged 
him  to  accept  the  judgment  of  God  in  the  fiery  proof  of  th« 
ordeal.^'    Three  days  before  the  trial,  the  patient's  arm  was 

'^  The  pedigree  of  PalsBologus  is  explained  by  DucaDge,(Faiml.  Bj- 
sant  p.  230,  &c. :)  the  events  of  his  private  life  ar«  related  bj  Pachymfir 
(Lie.  7 — 12)  and  Gregoras  (L  ii.  8,  L  iii.  2,  4,  L  iv.  1)  with  visible  &- 
TOT  to  the  father  of  the  reigning  dynasty. 

^*  AcropoUta  (c.  60)  relates  the  circumstances  of  tht^  curious  advesh 
ture,  which  seem  to  have  escaped  the  more  recent  writers. 

'*  Pachymer,  (1.  i.  c.  12,)  who  speaks  with  proper  contempt  of  this 
hirharoos  trial,  affirms,  tmit  he  had  seen  in  his  youth  many  persons 
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encloGed  iq  a  bag,  and  secured  by  the  rojal  signet ;  aad  it 
was  incumbent  on  him  to  bear  a  red-hot'  ball  of  iron  thvee . 
times  from  the  altar  to  the  rails  of  the  sanctuary,  without 
artifice  and  without  injury.  Palaeologus  eluded  the  dangerous 
experiment  with  sense  and  pleasantry.  "I  am  a  soldier/' 
Baid  he,  "  and  will  boldly  enter  the  lists  with  my  accusers ; 
but  a  layman,  a  sinner  like  myself,  is  not  endowed  with  the 
gift  of  miracles.  Yout  piety,  most  holy  prelate,  may  deserve 
the  interposition  of  Heaven,  and  from  your  hands  I  will  receive 
the  fiery  globe,  the  pledge  of  my  innocence."  The  arch- 
bishop started;  the  emperor  smiled;  and  the  absolution  or 
pardon  of  Michael  was  approved  by  new  rewards  and  new 
services.  IL  In  the  succeeding  reign,  as  he  held  the  govern- 
ment of  Nice,  he  was  secretly  informed,  that  the  mind  of  the 
absent  prince  was  poisoned  with  jealousy ;  and  that  death,  or 
blindness,  would  be  his  final  reward.  Instead  of  awaiting  the 
return  and  sentence  of  Theodore,  the  constable,  with  some 
followers,  escaped  from  the  city  and  the  empire ;  and  though 
he  was  plundered  by  the  Turkmans  of  the  desert,  he  found  a 
hospitable  refuge  in  the  court  of  the  sultan.  In  the  ambiguous 
state  of  an  exile,  Michael  reconciled  the  duties  of  gratitude 
and  loyalty :  drawing  his  sword  against  the  Tartars ;  admon- 
ishing the  garrisons  of  the  Roman  limit ;  and  promoting,  by 
bis  influence,  the  restoration  of  peace,  in  whicn  his  pardon 
and  recall  were  honorably  included.  III.  While  he  guarded 
the  West  against  the  despot  of  Epirus,  Michael  was  again 
suspected  and  condemned  in  the  palace ;  and  such  was  his 
loyalty  or  weakness,  that  he  submitted  to  be  led  in  chains 
above  six  hundred  miles  from  Durazzo  to  Nice.  The  civility 
of  the  messenger  alleviated  his  disgrace ;  the  emperor's  sick- 
ness dispelled  his  danger;  and  the  last  breath  of  ThiK>dor^ 
which  recommended  his  infant  son,  at  once  acknowledged  the 
innocence  and  the  power  of  Palaeologva. 

But  his  innocence  had  been  too  unworthily  treated,  and  hi^ 
power  was  too  strongly  felt,  to  curb  an  aspiring  subject  in  the 
fair  field  that  was  opened  to  his  ambition.^^     In  the  council 


who  had  sustained,  without  injury,  the  fiery  ordeaL  As  a  Greek,  he 
is'  credulous;  but  the  ingenuity  of  the  Greeks  might  furnish  some 
remedies  of  art  or  fraud  against  their  own  superstition,  or  that  of  theii 
tyrant 

'*  Without  comparing  Pachymer  to  Thncydides  or  Tacitus,  I  will 
pruee  his  narrative,  (i  i.  c.  la— 32,  I  ii.  c.  1—9,)  which  pursues  the 
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after  the  death  of  Theodore,  he  was  the  firet  to  pronounee, 
and  the  first  to  viokte,  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  Muzalon ;  and 
80  dexterous  iras  his  conduct^  that  he  reaped  the  benefit^  wkb* 
out  incurring  the  guilt,  or  at  least  Uie  reproach,  of  the  eabse^ 
qnent  massacre.  In  the  choice  of  a  regent,  he  balanced  'Idle 
interests  and  passions  of  the  candidates;  turned  their  en?y 
and  hatred  from  himself  against  each  ot^er,  and  foK^oed  «v^i7 
competitor  to  own,  that  after-  his  own  claims,  those  ^of 
Palteologus  were  best  entitled  to  the  preference.  Under  the 
title  of  great  duke,  he  accepted  or  assumed,  during  n  long 
minority,  the  active  powers  of  government;  the  patrhupt^  was 
a  venerable  name ;  and  the  factious  nobles  wiere  seduced,  or 
(^pressed,  by  the  ascendant  of  his  genins;  Ihe  froita  4of  liie 
ecbnomy  6f  Vataces  wei«  deposited  in  a'  strong  castle  on  -  ih& 
banks  of  the  Hermus,  in  the  custody  of  the  faithful  Yaram 
gians:  the  constable  retained  his  command  or  influence  ovee 
Sie  foreign  trdops;  he  employed  the  guards  to^  possess  the 
treasure,'fmd  the •  treasure  to  corrupt  the  guards,*  and'  wb«t» 
soever  tnight  hei  the  abuse  of  the  public  money,  hi»  <^arBcter 
was  above  the 'Suspicion  of  private  avarice*  By  himself  or 
by  his  emissaries,  ^he  str6ve  to  persuade  every  rank  of  sub- 
jects, that  their  own  prosperity  would  rise  in  just  proportion 
to  the  establishment  of  his  authority.  The  weight  of  taxes 
was  suspended,  the  perpetual  theme  of  popular  oomplmnt; 
and  he  prohibited  the  trials  by  the  ordeal  and  judical  combats 
These  Barbaric  institutions  were  already  abolikied  or  under- 
ruined  in  France"  and  England;"  and'the^  appeal  to  the 
Bword  ofifended  the  sense  of  a  civilized;*^  and  the  temper  of 

MCent  of  PaljBologus  with  eloc[uence,  perBpicuity,  and  tolerable  free- 
Jom.    Acropolita  is  more  cautions,  and  Gregoras  more  ooncise. 

^*  The  iucUcial  combat  was  aboUshed  by  St  L6aia  in  hps  ijiw^  territo* 
ries;  and  his  example  and  authority  were,  at  length  prevalent  in 
France,  (Esprit  des  Jjoix,  L  xxviil  c,  29.)  .,.:... 

"  In  civil  cases  Henry  11.  gave  an  option  to  the  defendant:  Glan- 
viUe  prefers  ihe  proof  by  evidence  *  and  that  by  judicial  combat  is  rep- 
robated in  the  J^eta.  Yet  the  trial  by  battle  has  never  b^en  .abro- 
gated in  the  English  law,  and  it  was  ordered  by  the  judges  as  late  as 
the  beginning  of  the  last  century.* 

"  Tet  an  ingenious  friend  has  urged,  to  me  in  miti^tion  of  this 
practice,  1.  That  in  nations  emerging  from  barbarism,  it  moderates 
the  license  of  private  war  and  arbitrary  revenge.  2. '  TKat  it  is  1^ 
ihfiurd  than  the  trials  by  the  ordeal,  or  boiling  water,  or  the  < 


And  evendemaodcd  in  the  present-^lil 
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nn.  UDwapliko,  people*  i  For .  the  future  makttfnance  of  theiy 
WiWBt  md  chiUreo,  the.  veteniDS' were  grateful:  the  priests  iaod 
tb^  philoeophers  applauded  his,  ardent,  zeal  for  the  advanoement 
of  tret^QO  «d4  learimig ;  aod  hie  vagne  promiBe  of  reward- 
ing,  meritfwaa  applied  by  ei^^rjr  oaD<£date>  to.  his  own  hopes. 
CoDsdoua  sol,tiie  iofluisnee  of  the  cki^yv  Michael. successi^y 
laboi^d  to  seouife.  .the  sufirage  of u that  powesful  order* ..  Their 
QxpeD3iye  journey  from.  Ntoe.to.sMagneeaa,  affordedia ideceoi 
and  ample  pn^noe^  the  leading  .prolatoa  .vena  tempted,  by 
the  libenjity  .o£  his  Boctusual  lisits;  .and  ithA.iacomiptibie 
patriarch  was-  flattered  by.,Jthe  homage  of  his  saw  colleague, 
who  led  his  mule  by  the. bridle 'into itbatownvand  ranoized  to 
u  leep^ctful ,  distance  the  importaniiy.  of  ihe  iorowd. ..  Without  * 
i^BOOndng  hia  title  by^royad  deseeut^PahBolagusienooun^ed 
a  firae  diacusaom  into  the  ad^aatages  of  eleotbie  monarchy ; 
aQd.hiS}  adherents. ^edv«  with  the  insolence' of  triumph,  what 
patient,  would  irusib  his  health,  or^  what  meichant  would 
abaajdon  .his  yessel^  to  the  hereditary,  skill  of  a  physician  or  a 
julot  t  The  youth  of  the  emperor,  and  the  impending  dangers 
of  a  minority,  required  the  support  of  a  mature  and  experi- 
Qpced  guardian;  of  an  associate  raised  above  the  envy  of  his 
equals*  and  invested  with  the  name  and  pren^tives  of 
loyalty.  .3*or  the  interest  of  the  prince  and  people^  without 
an^y  selfish  views  for  himself  or  his  family,  the>  great  duke 
coDsented  to  guard  and  instruct  the  .son  of  Theodore;  but  he 
Mgh^  &r  the  happy  monokent  when  he  might  restom  to  his 
firmer  hands  .theiidministratioD  of  his  patrimony^  and  eojoy 
the  blessingStOf  a  private  station.  Ha  was  first  invested  witJk 
the  title  ai^  prerogatives  of  c?6«9x>^  which  bestowed  the  purple 
oroamenta  a^dithe.seodmd  {^acain  the  Roman  monarchy.  It 
was  afterwards  agreed  that  John. and. .Michael  should  be  pro- 
claimed as  joint  emperors^  and  raided  on  the  buckler,  but  that 
th^  preeminence  should  be  reserved  for  the  birthright  of  the 
former.  A  mutu^  league  of  amity  .was  pledged  between  the 
royai  partners;  and  in  case  of  a  rupture,  the  subjects  were 
bound,  by  their  oath  of  allegiance,  to  declare  tbentselves 

which  it  has  contributed  to  abolish.  8.  That  it  served  at  least  as  a  test 
of  personal  courage ;  a  quality  so  seldom  united  with  a  base  disjKMition, 
that  the  danger  of  a  trial  might  be  some  check  to  a  malicious  prosecu- 
tor»  and  a  tiseful  barrier  against  injustice  supported  by  power.  The 
gnUant  and  unfortunate  earl  of  Surrey  might  prohably  have  escaped 
UB  unmerited  fsLie^  had  not  (ris  demand  of  the  combat  against  bii 
r  been  overruled 
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■gainst  the  aggressor ;  an  ambiguous  name,  the  seed  of  dis- 
cord and  civil  war.  Palseologus  was  content ;  but,  on  the  day 
of  the  coronation,  and  in  the  cathedral  of  Nice,  his  zealous 
adherents  most  vehemently  urged  the  just  priority  of  his  age 
and  merit  The  unseasonable  dispute  was  eluded  by  post- 
poning to  a  more  convenient  opportunity  the  coronation  of 
John  Lascaris;  and  he  walked  with  a  slight  diadem  in  ike 
train  of  his  guardian,  who  alone  received  the  Imperial  crown 
from  the  hands  of  the  patriarch.  It  was  not  without  extreme 
reluctance  that  Aisenius  abandoned  the  cause  of  his  pupil ; 
out  the  Varangians  brandished  their  battle-axes;  a  sign  ci 
assent  was  extorted  from  the  trembling  youth;  and  some 
voices  were  heard,  that  the  life  of  a  child  should  no  longer 
impede  the  settlement  of  the  nation.  A  full  harvest  of  honors 
and  employments  was  distributed  among  his  friends  by  the 
grateful  Palseologus.  In  his  own  family  he  created  a  despot 
and  two  sebastocrators ;  Alexius  Strategopulus  was  decorated 
with  the  title  of  Caesar ;  and  that  veteran  commander  soon 
repaid  the  obligation,  by  restoring  Constantinople  to  the  Greek 
emperor. 

It  was  in  the  second  year  of  his  reign,  while  he  resided  in 
the  palace  and  gardens  of  Nymphseum,'*  near  Smyrna,  that 
the  first  messenger  arrived  at  the  dead  of  night ;  and  the  stu- 
pendous intelligence  was  imparted  to  Michael,  after  he  had 
been  gently  waked  by  the  tender  precaution  of  his  sister 
Eulogia.  The  man  was  unknown  or  obscure;  he  produced 
no  letters  from  the  victorious  Csesar ;  nor  could  it  easily  be 
credited,  after  the  defeat  of  Vataces  and  the  recent  failure  of 
Palffiologus  himself,  that  the  capital  had  been  surprised  by  a 
detachment  of  eight  hundred  soldiers.  As  a  hostage,  the 
doubtful  author  was  confined,  with  the  assurance  of  death  or 
an  ample  recompense  ;  and  the  court  was  left  some  hours  in 
the  anxiety  of  hope  and  fear,  till  the  messengers  of  Alexius 
arrived  with  the  authentic  intelligence,  and  displayed  the  tro- 
phies of  the  conquest,  the  sword  and  sceptre,^*  the  buskins 

^*  The  site  of  Nymphseum  is  not  clearly  defined  in  ancient  or  modern 
geography.  But  from  the  last  hours  of  Vataces,  ( Acropolita,  c.  62,)  it 
is  evident  the  palace  and  gardens  of  his  favorite  residence  were  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Smyrna.  Nymphstun  might  be  loosely  placed  in 
Lydia,  (Gregoras,  L  vl  6.) 

^*  This  sceptre,  the  emblem  of  justice  and  power,  was  a  long  stafl( 
■nch  as  was  used  by  the  heroes  in  Homer.  By  the  latter  Greeks  it  wv 
named  Dicaniee,  and  the  Imp  erial  sceptre  was  distinguished  as  ufoil 
by  the  red  or  purple  color. 
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and  bonnet,'*  of  the  usurper  Baldwin,  which  he  had  dropped 
in  his  precipitate  flight  A  general  assembly  of  the  bishops, 
senators,  and  nobles,  was  immediateij  convened,  and  never 
perhaps  was  an  event .  received  with  more  heartfelt  and 
universal  joy.  In  a  studied  oration,  the  new  sovereign  of 
Constantinople  congratulated  his  own  and  the  public  fortune. 
"  There  was  a  time,"  said  he,  '^  a  far  distant  time,  when  the 
Bomanr  empire  extended  to  the  Adriatic,  the  Tigris,  and  the 
confines  of  JSthiopia.  After  the  loss  of  the  provinces,  our 
capital  itself,  in  these  last  and  calamitous  days,  has  been 
wrested  from  our  hands  by  the  Barbarians  of  the  West. 
From  the  lowest  ebb,  the  tide  of  prosperity  has  again  returned 
in  our  favor;  but  our  prosperity  was  that  of  fiigitives  and 
exiles :  and  when  we  were  asked,  which  was  the  country  of  the 
Romans,  we  indicated  with  a  blush  the  climate  of  the  globe, 
and  the  quarter  of  the  heavens.  The  divine  Providence  has 
now  restored  to  our  arras  the  city  of  Constantine,  the  sacred 
seat  of  religion  and  enopire ;  and  it  will  depend  on  our  valor 
and  conduct  to  render  this  important  acquisition  the  pledge 
and  omen  of  future  victories."  So  eager  was  the  impatience 
of  the  prince  and  people,  that  Michael  made  his. triumphal 
entry  into  Constantinople  only  twenty  days  after  the  expul- 
sion of  the  Latins.  The  golden  gate  was  thrown  open  at  his 
approach ;  the  devout  conqueror  dismounted  from  his  horse ; 
and  a  miraculous  image  of  Mary  the  Conductress  was  borne 
before  him,  that  the  divine  Virgin  in  person  might  appear  to 
conduct  him  to  the  temple  of  her  Son,  the  camedral  of  St. 
Sophia.  But  after  the  first  transport  of  devotion  and  pride, 
he  sighed  at  the  dreary  prospect  of  solitude  and  ruin.  The 
palace  was  defiled  with  smoke  and  dirt,  and  the  gross  intem- 
perance of  the  Franks ;  whole  streets  had  been  consumed  by 
fire,  or  were  decayed  by  the  injuries  of  time ;  the  sacred  and 
profane  edifices  were  stripped  of  their  ornaments :  and,  as  if 
"hey  were  conscious  of  their  approaching  exile,  the  industry 
of  the  Latins  had  been  confined  to  the  work  of  pillage  and 
destruction.  Trade  had  expired  under  the  pressure  of  anar- 
chy and  distress,  and  the  numbers  of  inhabitants  had  de- 
creased with  the  opulence  of  the  city.     It  was  the  first  caro 


**  Acropolita  affirms  (c.  87,)  that  this  bonnet  was  after  the  French 
fuiison ;  but  £rom  the  ruby  at  the  point  or  summit,  Ducange  (Hist  de 
0.  r.  L  -v.  c.  28,  29)  belieyes  that  it  was  the  high-crowned  hat  of  ths 
Greeks.    Could  Acropolita  mistake  the  dress  of  his  own  court  t 
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of  the  Greek  monarch  to  reinstate  the  nobles  in  the  palaces 
pf  their  fathers ;  and  the  houses  or  the  ground  whidi>  .they 
occupied  were  restored  to  the  families  that  could  exhibLfc.a 
legal  right  of  inheritance.  But  the  Sar  greater  part  was  exr 
tinct  or  lost;  the  vacant  property  had  devolved  to  the  loid; 
he  repeopled  Constantinople  by  a  liberal  invitation  to  ..the 
provinces;  and  the  brave  volunteers  were  BOSited  in  the  eap- 
ttal  which  had  been  recovered  by  their  arms.  The*FreQfih 
barons  and  the  principal  families  had  retired  with  their  .em* 
peror;  but  the  patient  and  humble  crowd  of  Latins,  was 
attached. to  the  country,  and  indififerent  to  the  change  of  mas» 
ters.  Instead  oi  banishing  the  factories  of  the  Pisans,  Yene* 
tians,  and  Genoese,  the  prudent  conqueror  accepted  their  oaths 
of  allegiance,  encouraged  their  industry,  confirmed  their  pnvi* 
leges,  and  allowed  them  to  hve  under  the  jurisdiction  of:. their 
proper  magistrates.  Of  these  nations,  the  Pisans  and  Ven^ 
tians  preserved  their  respective  quarters  in  the  dty ;  but  the 
services  and  power  of  the  Genoese  deserved  at  the  same  time 
the  gratitude  and  the  jealousy  of  the  Greeks.  ^  Their  indep^H 
dent  colony  was  first  planted  at  the  seaport  town  of  Heraelea 
in  Thrace.  They  were  speedily  recalled,  and  settled  in  the 
exclusive  possession  of  the  suburb  of  Galata,  an  advantageous 
post,  in  which  they  revived  the  commerce,  and  insulted  the 
majesty,  of  the  Byzantine  empire.*^ 

The  recovery  of  Constantinople  was  celebrated  as  the  sna 
of  a  new  empire:  the  conqueror,  alone,  and  by  the  right x>6 
tlie  sword,  renewed  his  coronation  in  the  church  o£  St 
Sophia ;  and  the  name  and  honors  of  John  Lascaris,  his  pupil 
and  lawful  .sovereign,  were  insensibly  abolished.  But  hia 
claims  still  lived  in  the  mipds  of  the  people;  and  the  royal 
youth  must  speedily  attain  the  years  of  manhood  and  ambi* 
tion.  By  fear  or  conscience,  Palaeologus  was  restrained  from 
dipping  his  hands  in  innocent  and  royal  blood;  but  the 
anxiety  of  a  usurper  and  a  parent  urged  him  to  secure 
his  throne  by  one  of  thode  imperfect  crimes  so  ^miliar  to 
the  modem  Greeks.  The  loss  of  sight  incapadtated  the 
young  prince  for  the  active  business  of  the  world ;  instead 
of  the  brutal  violence  of  tearing  out  his  eyes,  the  visual 
nerve  was  destroyed  by  the  intense  glare  of  a  red-hot  basin," 

•*  See  Pachymer,  (L  ii.  c.  28 — 83,)  Acropolita,  (c.  88,)  Nicophorua 
G^regoras,  (L  iv.  '7,)  and  for  the  treatment  of  the  subject  Latini^ 
Ducange,  (L  ▼.  c.  80,  81.) 

*•  'niis  milder  invention  for  extinguishing  the  sight  was  tried  h% 
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mdiJobn  Lascarifrwas  removed  to  a  distant  oasde,^here  he 
apest  manj  years  oa  priyacy  and  >o})Iivio&.  Sucb  cool  and 
deiibevate  guilt  aiay  .seem  incompatible  vrith.  remorse;  but 
if  AJjchael-  could  trust  the  mercy  of -Heaven,  be  was  not 
inaeoeesible  to  tbe  reproaches  and  vengeance  of  mankind, 
idiich  he  had  provoked  by  cruelty  and  treason.  His  cruelty 
Imposed  on  a  servile  court  the  duties  of  a^^lause  or  silence; 
btit..the  clei^  had  a  right  to  speak  Jn  the  name  of  their  in- 
visible Master ;  and  their  holy  legions  we^  led  by  a  prelate, 
ffihose  chaiactdr  was  abave  the  temptations  of  hope  or  fear. 
After  a  short  abdication  of  his  dignity,  Arsenius ''  had  con- 
sented to  ascend  the^  ecclesiastical  throne  of  Constantinople, 
and.  to  preside  in  the  restoration  of  the  church.  His  pious 
simpli^ty.was  long, deceived  by  the  arts  of  Palseologus;  and 
hia  patience  and,  submission  might  soothe,  the  usurper,  and  pro- 
tect the  safety  of  the  young  prince.  On.  the.  news  of  his 
inhuman  treatment,  the  patnarch  unsheathed  the  spiritual 
ftword-;  and;  superstition^  on  this  occasion,  was  enlisted  in  the 
cause  of  humanity  and  justice.  In  a  synod  of  bishops,  who 
w«?e  stimulated  by  the  example  of  his  zeal,  the  patriarch 
pronounced  a  sentence  of  excommunication;  though  his 
prudence  still  repeated  the  name  of  Michael  in  .  the  public 
prayers.  The. Eastern  prelates  had  not  adopted  the  danger- 
ous maxims  of  ancient  Rome;  nor  did.  they  presume  to  en- 
foBoe  their  censures,  by  deposing  princes,  or  absolving,  na- 
tions horn  their  oaths  of  allegiance.  But  the  Christian,  who 
had  been  separated  from  God  and  the  church,  became  an 
object  of  horror ;  and,  in  a  turbulent  and  fanatic  capital,  that 
horror  might  arm  the  hand  of  an  ^  assassin,  or  inflame  a  sedi- 
tion of  the'  people.  Palaeologus  ielt  his  danger,  confessed 
his  guilt,  and  deprecated  his  judge :  the  act  was  irretrievable ; 
the  prize  was  obtained;  and  the  most  rigorous  penance, 
which  he  solicited,  would  have  raised  the  sinner  to  the  repu- 

the  philosopher  Dempcritus  on  himself,  when  he  sought  to  withdraw 
his  mind  from  the  visible  World :  a  foolish  story  t  The  word  (Mbactnarey 
m- Latin  and  Italian,  has  furnished  Ducange  (Gloss.  Lat.)  with  an 
opportunity  to  review  the  various  modes  of  blinding :  the  more  vio- 
lent were  scooping,  burning  with  %n  iron,  or  hot  vinegar,  and  binding 
the  bea4  with  a  strong  cord  till  the  eyes  burst  from  their  sockets. 
Ingenious  tyrants  I 

"  See  the  first  retreat  and  restoration  of  Arsenfus,  in  Pachymei 
(1.  il  c.  16,  rifi.  c  1,  2)  and  Nicephorus  Oregoras,  (I  iil  c.  1,  L  iv.  c 
4.)  Posterity  justly  accused  the  d<^i\eta  and  faBvm.x  of  Ai^*' #'..»  thf 
vnrioes  of  a  hermit,  the  vices  of  a  minister,  (I  zil  c.  2.) 
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tation  of  a  saint  The  unrelentiDg  patriarch  refased  to  an* 
DouQce  any  means  of  atonement  or  any  hopes  of  mercy; 
and  condescended  only  to  pronounce,  that  for  so  great  a 
crime,  great  indeed  must  be  the  satisiiaction.  *^Do  you  re- 
quire," said  Michael,  "that  I  should  abdicate  the  empire f 
and  at  these  words,  he  offered,  or  seemed  to  offer,  the  sword 
of  state.  Arsenius  eagerly  grasped  this  pledge  of  sovereign- 
ty ;  but  when  he  perceived  that  the  emperor  was  unwilling 
to  purchase  absolution  at  so  dear  a  rate,  he  indignantly 
escaped  to  his  cell,  and  left  the  royal  sinner  kneeling  and 
weeping  before  the  door." 

The  danger  and  scandal  of  Uiis  excommunication  subsisted 
above  three  years,  till  the  popular  clamor  was  assuaged  by 
time  and  repentance ;  till  the  brethren  of  Arsenius  con- 
demned his  inflexible  spirit,  so  repugnant  to  the  unbounded 
forgiveness  of  the  gospel.  The  emperor  had  artfully  insin- 
uated, that,  if  he  were  still  rejected  at  home,  he  might  seek, 
in  the  Roman  pontiff,  a  more  indulgent  judge ;  but  it  was  &r 
more  easy  and  effectual  to  find  or  to  place  that  judge  at  the 
head  of  the  Byzantine  church.  Arsenius  was  involved  in  a 
vague  rumor  of  conspiracy  and  disaffection  ;*  some  irregular 
steps  in  his  ordination  and  government  were  liable  to  censure ; 
a  synod  deposed  him  from  the  episcopal  office ;  and  he  was 
transported  under  a  guard  of  soldiers  to  a  small  island  of  the 
Propontis.  Before  his  exile,  he  sullenly  requested  that  a 
strict  account  might  be  taken  of  the  treasures  of  the  church  ; 
boasted,  that  his  sole  riches,  three  pieces  of  gold,  had  been 
earned  by  transcribing  the  psalms;  continued  to  assert  the 
freedom  of  his  mind ;  and  denied,  with  his  last  breath,  the 
pardon  which   was  implored  by  the  royal  sinter.**    After 

3*  The  crime  and  excommunication  of  Michael  are  fiEurlytild  b^ 
Pachymer  (I  ii*.  c  10,  14,  19,  Ac)  and  Gregoras,  (L  iv.  c  4.)  Hu 
confession  and  penance  restored  their  freedom. 

*•  Pachymer  relates  the  exile  of  Arsenius,  (1.  ir.  c.  1 — 16 :)  he  waa 
one  of  the  commissaries  who  visited  him  in  the  desert  island.  The 
last  testament  of  the  unforgiving  patriarch  is  still  extant,  (Dupih, 
BIbliothdque  Eccldsiastique,  tom.  x  p.  95.) 


*  Except  the  omission  of  a  pray<!r  for  the  emperor,  the  charges  againal 
itrsenitiB  were  of  different  natare  i  he  was  accused  of  having  allowed  the 
saltan  of  looniam  to  hathe  in  vessels  signed  with  the  cross,  and  to  have 
admitted  him  to  the  church,  though  unbaptized,  daring  the  service.  It 
was  pleaded,  in  favor  of  Arseiains,  among  other  proou  of  the  saltan's 
Christianity,  that  he  had  offered  to  eat  ham.  Pachymer.  1.  iv.  c.  4,  p.  ftBik 
b  WBO  after  his  exile,  that  he  was  involved  in  a  c'large  of  conspiracy.— IL 
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•ome  delay,  Gregory y*  bishop  of  Adrianople,  w«8  traoBlated 
to  the  Byzantine  throne ;  but  his  authority  was  ^ui:d  insuffi« 
cient  to  support  the  absolution  of  the  emperor ;  and  Joseph, 
a  reverend  monk,  was  substituted  to  that  important  function. 
This  edifying  scene  was  represented  in  the  presence  of  the 
senate  and  Uie  people ;  at  the  end  of  six  years  ^he  humble 
penitent  was  restored  to  the  communion  of  the  Avthful ;  and 
hamanity  will  rejoice,  that  a  milder  treatment  of  the  captive 
Lascaris  was  stipulated  as  a  proof  of  his  remors^..  But  the 
spirit  of  Arsenius  still  survived  in  a  powerful  j^tion  of  the 
monks  and  clergy,  who  persevered  about  forty-i»ight  years  in 
an  obstinate  schism.  Their  scruples  were  tr&<iied  with  ten- 
derness and  respect  by  Michael  and  his  son ;  and  the  rec- 
onciliation of  the  Arsenates  was.  the  serioiis  labor  of  the 
church  and  state.  In  the  confidence  of  fanaticism,  they  had 
proposed  to  try  their  cause  by  a  miracle ;  J^nd  when  the  two 
papers,  that  contained  their  own  and  the  vdverse  cause,  were 
cast  into  a  fiery  brazier,  they  expected  that  the  Catholic  verity 
would  be  respected  by  the  flames.  Alas !  the  two  papers 
were  indiscriminately  consumed,  and  ^his  unforeseen  accident 
produced  the  union  of  a  day,  and  rsneved  the  quarrel  of  an 
age.'*  The  final  treaty  displayed  the  victory  of  the  Arse- 
nites :  the  clergy  abstained  during  forty  days  irom  all  ecclesi- 
astical functions;  a  slight  penance  was  imposed  on  the  laity; 
the  body  of  Arsenius  was  deposited  in  the  sanctuary ;  and,  in 
the  name  of  the  departed  saint,  the  prince  and  people  were 
released  from  the  sins  of  their  fathers.'^ 

The  establishment  of  bis  family  was  the  motive,  or  at  least 
ihe  pretence,  of  the  crime  of  Palaeologus ;  and  he  was  impa- 
tient to  confirm  the  sucoepsion,  by  sharing  with  his  eldest  son 
the  honors  of  the  purple.  Andronicus,  afterwards  sumamed 
the  Elder,  was  prodhiraed  and  crowned  emperor  of  the  Ro- 


**  Pachymer  (1.  y^l  c  22^  relates  this  miraculous  trial  like  a  philos- 
."^pher,  and  treats  with  similar  contempt  a  plot  of  the  Arsenites,  to 
4ide  a  reveUtion  m  the  coffin  of  some  old  saint,  (L  vil  c  18.)  He 
compensates  this  incredulity  by  an  image  that  weeps,  another  that 
oleeoB,  (L  vii  c.  30,)  and  the  miraculous  cures  of  a  deaf  and  a  mute 
patient)  (L  xl  c  82.) 

"  The  stor/  of  the  Arsenites  is  spread  through  the  thirteen  books 
^  ^achymer.  Their  union  and  triumph  are  reserved  for  Nicophorui 
Oroforas,  (L  vii.  c.  9,)  who  neither  loves  nor  esteems  these  sectarieti 


Pachymer  calls  him'  Germanas. — ^Bf 
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mans^in  the  fifteeoth  year  of  bis.age ;  and,  from  the  first  mm 
j>f..a.pK>lix  and  inglorious  reign,  he  held  that. august  title  nioe 
years  as  the  colleague,  and  fiftj  as  the  suoeess<H',  of  his  father. 
Michael  himself,  had  he  died  in  a  private  station,  would  haT« 
hecn  thought  more  worthy  of  the  empire;  and  the  assaults 
of  his  temporal  and  spiritual  enemies  lefb  him  few  moments 
to  labor  for  his  own.  fame  or  the  happiness  of  his  subjects, 
ile  wrested  from  the  Franks  seyeral  of.  the  noblest  ishmds 
of.  the  Archipelago,  Lesbos,  Chios,  and  Bhodes :  his;  brother 
Constantino  was  sent  to. command  in  Malvama  and  Bparta; 
and  the  eastern  side  of  the  Morea,  from  Argos  and  Napoli  to 
Cape  Tsenarus,  was .  repossessed  by  the  Greeks.  This  effu- 
sion ^  Christian  blood  was  loudly  condemned:  by  the  patri- 
arch ;  and  the  insolent  priest  presumed  Xo  interpose  his  fear& 
and  scruples  between  the  arms  of  princes.  .  But  in  the  prose*- 
Ctttion  of  these  western  conquests,  the  countries  beycmd  the 
Hellespont  were  lefc  naked  to  the  Turks;  and.  their  depreda- 
tions verified  the  prophecy  of  a  dying  senator,  that  the  recov- 
ery of  Constantinople  would  be  the  ruin  of  Asia.  The  yio- 
tories  of  Michael  were  achieved  by  his  lieutenants ;  his  sword 
rusted. in  the-  palace;  and,  in  the  transactions  of  the  emperor 
with,  the  popes  and  the  king  of  STaples,  his  political  acts  wei^ 
stained  with  cruelty  and  fi'aud.*® 

L  The  Vatican  was  the  most  natural  re&ge  of  a. Latin 
emperor,  who  had  been  driven  from  his  throne;  and  Pope 
Urban  the  Fourth  appeared  to  pity  the  misfortunes,  and  vin* 
dicate  the  cause,  of  the  fugitive  Baldwin.  A  crusade^  with 
plenary  . indulgence,  was  preached  by  his  command  against 
the  schismatic  Greeks :  he  excommunicated  their  allies,  and 
adherents ;  solicited  Louis  the  Ninth  in  favor  of  his  kinsman ; 
and  demanded  a  tenth  of  the  ecclesiastical  revenues  of  fVance 
and  England  for  the  service  of  the  holy  war."*  The  subtle 
Greek,  who  watched  the  rising  tempest  of  the  West,  attempt- 
ed to  suspend  or  soothe  the  hostility  of  the  pope,  by  suppliant 
embassies  and  respectful  letters.;  but  he  insinuated  that  the 
establishment  of  peace  must  prepare  the  reconciliation  and 

*•  Of  the  xiii  books  of  Pachymer,  the  first  six  (as  the  ivth  and  vth 
of  Nicephorus  Gregoras)  contain  the  reign  of  Michael/ at  the  time  of 
whose  death  he  was  forty  years  of  age.  Instead  of  breaking,  like  hii 
Rditor  the  Pere  Poussin,  his  history  into  two  parts,  I  follow  Bucangf 
ind  Cousin,  who  number  the  xiiL  books  in  one  series. 

*•  Ducange,  Hist  de  0.  P.  I.  v.  c  33,  <fec,  from  the  Epistles  of  Ut 
hMiIV. 
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obedience  c^  the  Eastern  church.  The  Homan  court,  could 
IM>t  be  deceived  hy  so  gross  an  artifice ;  and.  Michael  was  ad« 
YBOQished,  that  the  repentance  of  the  son  should  precede  the 
Ipi^veness  of  the  father ;  and  that^f^  (an  ambignous.vrord) 
iWas  ^he  only  basis  of  friendship  and  alhanoe.  :  After  a  long 
and.aflMed  debj,  the  aj^roach:  of  danger,  and  the  impov- 
lunUy  of  .Gregory  4he  Tenths  xsompelled  him-  to  enter  on  a 
niQce:  serious  negotiation:,  he  allied  the  example,  of  the 
great :  Yataees ;  and  tbe  Greek  dergyj  who  undeistood  the 
intentions  of  their  prijice,  were,  not  aUrmed  by.the  first  steps 
of  reconciliation  and  respect.  But  when  he  pressed  the  con- 
i^usion  of  the  treaty,  they  strenuously  declared,  that  the  Latins^ 
thaugb.  not  in  name,  were  heretics  ;in  fact,  and-  that  they  de* 
i^»sQd  those  strangers  as.  the  .vilest  and  most  despicable  po^ 
ticm  of  the  human  race^**  It  was  the  task  of .  the  emperor  to 
persuade,  to  oorrupt,  to  intimidate  the  most  popular  ecclesias- 
tics, to  gain  the  vote,  of  each  individual,  and  aitetnately  to 
«urge  the  arguments  of  Christian  charity  and  the  public  wel- 
&re«  The  texts  of  the  fathers  and  the  arms  of  the  Franks 
were  balanced  in  thet  theological  and  political  scale;  and 
withaiKt  approving  the  addition  to  the.  Nicene  creed,  the  meet 
moderate  were  tai^t  to.confess^  that  the  two  hostile  propo- 
sitions  c^  proceeding  Irom  the  Father  by  the  Son^  and  of  pro* 
ceeding  from  the  Father  i^^n  ther  Son,  might  be  reduced*  to  a 
safe  and.  Cathoiic  sense."  The*  supremacy  of  the  pope  was 
4  doctrine  more  :  easy  to  ;  conceive,  but  more .  painful  to .  ao^ 
knowledge :  yet  Michael  represented  to  his  monks  and  prel* 
ates,  that  they  might  submit  to  name  the  Roman  bishop  as 
the  first  of  the  patriarchs  ;  and  that  their  distance  and  diaere- 
tioii  would  guard  the  liberties  of  the  £astem  church  from  the 
mischievous  consequences  of  the  right  of  appeal.  He  pn^ 
tested  that  he  would  sacrifice  his  life  and  empire  rather  than 
yield  the  smallest  point  of  orthodox  fiiith  or  national  inde- 
pendence ;  and  this  declaration  was  sealed  and  ratified  by  a 


••  From  their  mercantile  intercourse  with  the  Venetians  and  Qeno- 
esc,  they  branded  the  Latins  as  KairriXot  and  ffavawot^  (Pachymer,  L  v. 
c  10.)  **  Some  are  heretics  in  name ;  others,  like  the  Latins,  in  fiuct," 
Miid  the  learned  Veccus,  (L  v.  c.  12,)  who  soon  afterwards  became  s 
convert  (c.  15,  16)  and  a  patriarch,  (c.  24.) 

'*  In  this  class  we  may  place  Pachymer  himself  whose  copious  anu 
eandid  narrative  occupies  the  vth  and  vith  books  of  his  history.  Y^ 
the  Greek  is  silent  on  the  council  of  Lyons,  and  seems  to  believe  that 
the  popen  always  resided  in  Rome  and  Italy,  (I  v.  c.  17, 21.) 
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golden  bull,  l^e  patriarch  Joseph  withdrew  to  a  monastery, 
to  resign  or  resume  bis  throne,  according  to  the  event  of  the 
treaty  :  the  letters  of  union  and  obedience  were  subscribed 
by  the  emperor,  his  son  Andronicns,  and  thirty-five  arch- 
bishops and  metropolitans,  with  their  respective  sjnods ;  and 
the  episcopal  list  was  multiplied  by  many  dioceses  which 
wev6  annihilated  under  the  yoke  of  the  infidels.  An  embassy 
was  composed  of  some  trusty  ministers  and  preliites:  they 
embarked  for  Italy,  with  rich  ornaments  and  rare  perfumes 
for  the  altar  of  St  Peter ;  and  their  secret  orders  authorized 
and  recommended  a  boundless  compliance.  They  were  re- 
ceived in  the  general  council  of  Lyons,  by  Pope  Gregory 
the  Tenth,  at  the  head  of  ^vq  hundred  bishops."  He  em- 
braced with  tears  his  long-lost  and  repentant  children;  ac- 
cepted the  oath  of  the  ambassadors,  who  abjured  the  schism 
in  the  name  of  the  two  emperors ;  adorned  the  prelates  with 
the  ring  and  mitre ;  chanted  in  Greek  and  Latin  the  Nicene 
creed  with  the  addition  of  filioque  ;  and  rejoiced  in  the  union 
of  the  East  and  West,  which  had  been  reserved  for  his  reign. 
To  consummate  this  pious  work,  the  Byzantine  deputies  were 
speedily  followed  by  the  pope's  nuncios;  and  their  instruc- 
tion discloses  the  policy  of  the  Vatican,  which  could  not  be 
satisfied  with  the  vain  title  of  supremacy.  After  viewing' the 
temper  of  the  prince  and  people,  they  were  enjoined  to  ab- 
solve the  schismatic  clergy,  who  should  subscribe  and  swear 
their  abjuration  and  obedience ;  to  establish  in  all  the  churches 
the  ude  of  the  perfect  creed;  to  prepare  the  entrance  of 
a  cardinal  legate,  with  the  full  powers  and  dignity  of  his 
office ;  and  to  instruct  the  emperor  in  the  advantages  which 
he  might  derive  from  the  temporal  protection  of  the  Roman 
pontiE"     . 

But  they  found  a  country  without  a  friend,  a  nation  in 
which  the  names  of  Rome  and  Union  were  pronounced  with 
abhorrence.  The  patriarch  Joseph  was  indeed  removed  :  his 
place  was  filled  by  Veccus,  sm  ecclesiastic  of  learning  and 
moderation ;  and  the  emperor  was  still  urged  by  the  same 

**  See  the  Acts  of  the  council  of  Lyons  in  the  year  12*74.  Floor;, 
Hist  Eocl^siastique,  torn,  zviil  p.  181 — 199.  Dupin,  Bibliot  Eocl^s. 
U>m.  X  p.  186. 

"  This  curious  instruction,  which  has  heen  drawn  with  more  or  leM 
honesty  by  Wading  and  Leo  Allatius  from  the  archives  of  the  Yatt- 
ciMi,  is  given  in  ap  Abstract  or  version  by  Fleury,  (torn,  xviii  n.  80S 
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motives,  to  persevere  in  the  same  professions.  But  in  hk 
private  language  Palseologus  affected  to  deplore  the  pride,  and 
to  blame  the  innovations,  of  the  Latins  ;  and  while  he  debased 
his  character  by  this  double  hypocrisy,  he  justified  and  pun- 
ished the  opposition  of  his  subjects.  By  the  joint  suffrage  of 
the  new  and  the  ancient  Rome,  a  sentence  of  excommunica- 
tion was  pronounced  against  the  obstinate  schismatics ;  the  cen- 
sures of  the  church  were  executed  by  the  sword  of  Michael ; 
on  the  failure  of  persuasion,  he  tried  the  arguments  of  prison 
and  exile,  of  whipping  and  mutilation;  those  touchstones, 
says  an  historian,  of  cowards  and  the  brave.  Two  -Greeks 
atill  reigned  in  iEtolia,  Epinis,  and  Thessaly,  with  the  appel- 
lation of  despots :  they  had  yielded  to  the  sovereign  of  Con- 
atantinople,  but  they  rejected  the  chains  of  the  Roman  pontiff, 
and  supported  their  refusal  by  successful  arms.  Under  their 
protection,  the  fugitive  monks  and  bishops  assembled  in  hos- 
tile synods ;  and  retorted  the  name  of  heretic  with  the  galling 
addition  of  apostate :  the  prince  of  Trebizond  was  tempted 
to  assume  the  forfeit  title  of  emperor ;  *  and  even  the  Latins 
of  Negropont,  Thebes,  Athens,  and  the  Morea,  forgot  the 
merits  of  the  convert,  to  join,  with  open  or  clandestine  aid, 
the  enemies  of  Palseologus.  His  favorite  generals,  of  his 
own  blood,  and  fiamily,  successively  deserted,  or  betrayed, 
the  sacrilegious  trust  His  sister  Eulogia,  a  niece,  and  two 
female  cousins,  conspired  against  him ;  another  niece,  Mary 
queen  of  Bulgaria,  negotiated  his  ruin  with  the  sultan  of 
^ypt ;  and,  in  the  public  eye,  their  treason  was  consecrated 
as  the  most  suUime  virtue.'*  To  the  pope's  nuncios,  who 
urged  the  consummation  of  the  work,  Palseologus  exposed  a 
naked  redtal  of  all  that  he  had  done  and  suffered  for  their 
sake.  They  were  assured  that  the  guilty  sectaries,  of  both 
sexes  and  every  rank,  had  been  deprived  of  their  honors, 
their  fortunes,  and  their  liberty ;  a  spreading  list  of  confisca- 
tion and  punishment,  which  involved  many  persons,  the  dear- 
est to  the  emperor,  or  the  best  desemng  of  his  favor.     They 

'^  Tliis  frank  and  authentic  confession  of  Michaers  distress  is 
exhibited  in  barbaroos  Latin  by  Ogerius,  who  signs  himself  Protono- 
iariufl  Interpretum,  and  transcribed  by  Wading  from  the  MSS.  of  the 
Vatican,  (A.  D.  1278,  No.  8.)  His  annals  of  the  Franciscan  order,  the 
Fratres  Minores,  in  xvii.  volumes  in  folio,  (Rome,  1741,)  I  have  now 
accidentally  seen  among  the  waste  paper  of  a  bookseller. 


*  According  to  FaQmarayer  he  had  always  maintained  this  title.'>«lf. 
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conducted  to  the  prison,  to  behold  four  princes  of:  the 
loyal  blood  chained  in  the.  four  corners,  and  shaking  theiar 
felters.  m  an  agoay  of  grief  and  rage.  Two  of ,  theso'  .eaptiTes 
9roi:e.jifterw^rda  released;  the. one  by  subtnission,. the  other 
by  deaith:  but  the  obstinacy  of  their  two  .companidcs  was 
ehaalised  by  the  loss  of  their  eyes;  and  the /Greeks,  the  least 
adverse  to. the  union,  deplored  Uiat  onelandinauspieious 
^mgedy/* :  ■.  Penecutors  must  expect  the  hatred  of  those  ithom 
they  oppcess;  but  they  commonly  find  some  eonsolationin 
the  testimony  of  their  coiKScience,  the  applause  of  their  partv« 
and,  'pei^aps,  die  success  of  their  undertaibing*  But  the 
hypocrisy  of  Michael^  which  was  prompted  .only:  by  political 
mQtives,>must  have  forced  him  to  hate  himself,  to  despise  his 
^Uowera,  juid  to  esteem  and  envy  the  jrebel  di^npioiis  by 
whom  he  was  detested  and  despised.  While  his  violence  was 
abhorred  at  Oonstantinople,  at  Bome  his  slowness  was.  ar- 
raigned^, and  his  sincerity  suspected ;  till  at  length  Pope  Mar- 
tin the  Fourth  excluded  the  Greek  emperor  from  the. pale  of 
a  churchy  into  whieh  be  was  striving  to  reduce  a  schismatic 
people..  No  eooner  bad  the  tyrant  exfnred,  than;  the  union 
was  dissolved,  : and  abjured  by  unanimous  consent;  the 
churches  wera  purified ;  the  penitents  were  reconciled  4:. und  hi? 
son  Andronicus,  after  weeping  the  sins  and  errors  of  his  youth 
most  piously  denied  his  father  the  hxxria^  of  a  prince  and. a 
Christian."'  ,     .      . 

, ,  n.  In  the  distress  of  the  Latins,  the  walls  and  towers,  of 
Constantinople  had  fallen  to  decay  :  they  were. restored  and 
fortified  by  the  polioy  of  Michael,  ywho  deposited  a.  plenteous 
9tof6  of  com  and  salt  proFisions,  te  sustain  the  siege  which 
he  might  hourly  expect  from  the  resentment  of  the  Western 
powers.  Of  these,  the  sovereign  of  the  Two  Sicilies  was  .the 
most  formidable  neighbor :  but  as  long  as  they  were  possessed 
by  Mainfroy^  the  bastard  of  Frederic  the  Second,  his  mon- 
archy was  the  bulwark,  rather  than  the  annoyance,  of  the 
Eastern  empire.  The  usurper,  though  a  brave  and  activo 
prince,    was    sufficiently  employed    in  the    defenca   of   his 

••  See  the  vith  book  of  PacLymer,  particularly  the  diapters  1, 11, 
16, 18,  24 — 27.  He  is  the  more  credible,  as  be  speaks  of  this  perse* 
:ation  with  less  anger  than  sorrow. 

■•  Pachymer,  L  vii.  c.  1 — ^ii.  17.  The  speech  of  Andronicus  the 
Elder  (lib.  xil  c  2)  is  a  corious  n3Cord,  which  proves,  that  if  the  Grec ki 
jrere  the  slaves  of  the  emperor,  the  emperor  was  not  less  the  slavs  d 
^ppMTstition  and  the  clergy. 
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(jh^ro^e;  his  proscription  by  suoceesive  popes  bad  separate 
"iiaipiroj,  fir^m  the  eonamon  cause,  of  the  Latins ;  and  the 
forees  that  might  have  besieged  Constantinople  .were  detained 
in  a^  crus^  against  the  donaestic  enemy  of.  Eoine*  The 
prize  of  her  avenger,  the  crown  of  the  Two  Sicilies,  was  won 
and  wpm  by  the  brother  of  St  Louis^^by  Gharies  couot  of 
Anjou  and  Provence,  who  led  the  ehivalry  of  f'rance  <m  this 
holy  expedition.'^  The  disaffection  of  his-ChriatiaQ  subjeetn 
compelled  Mainfroy  to  enHst  a  colony  of  Saraeens  whom  his 
father  had  planted  in  Apulia;  and  this  odions  .succor  will 
explain  the  defiance  of  the  Catholic  hero,  'Who  rejected  all 
terms  of  accommodation^  "  Bear  this  message,"  said  Charles, 
"  to  the  sultsin  of  Nooera,  that  God  and  the  sword  are  umpire 
between,  us ;  and  that  he  shall  either  send  me  to  paradise,  ot 
I  will  send  him  to  the  pit  of  lielL"  The.  armies  met:  and 
though  I^m  igporant  of  Mainfroy's  doom  in  the  other  wK>rld, 
in  this  he  lost,  his  friends,  his  kingdom,  and  his  Jife,  in  the 
bloody  Wtle  of  Benevento.  Naples  and  Sicily  were  imme- 
diately peopled  with  a.  wai'l&e  race  of  French  .nobles.;  -and 
their  as{^riog  leader  embraced  the  future  conquest  of  Africa, 
Greece,  and  Palestioe.  The  most  specious  reasons  might 
point  his  first  arms  against  the  .Byzantine  empire;  and  Palse- 
ologus,  diffident  of  his.  ow,n  strength,  repeatedly  .appealed 
from  the  ambition  of  Charles  to  the  humanity  of  St.  Louis, 
who  still  {preserved  a  just  ascendant  over  the  mind  of  hiS'  fe- 
rocious brother.  For  a  while  Ihe  attention  of  that  brother 
was  confiiaed  at  home  by  <  the  invasion  of;.Cooradin,  the  last 
heir  to  the  imperial  house  of  Swabia;  but  the  hapless  boy 
sunk  in  the  unequal  conflict;  and  his  execution  on  a  public 
scaffold  taught  the  rivals  of  Charles  to  tremble  for  their  heads 
as  well  as  their  dominions.  A  second  respite  was  obtained 
by  the  last  crusade  of  St.  Louis  to  the  African  coast ;  and  the 
double  motive  of  interest  and  duty  urged  the  king  of  Naples 
to  as^st,  with  his  powers  and  his  presence,  the  holy  en- 
terprise.   The   dei^th  of  St.   Louis  released  him  from  the 

'^  The  best  accounts,  tlie  nearest  the  time,  the  most  full  and  enter- 
taiaing,  of  the  conquest  of  Naples  by  Charles  of  Anjou,  may  be  found 
hi  the  Florentine  Chronicles  of  Ricordano  Malespina,  (c.  1*75—193,)  and 
Giovanni  Villani,  (1.  viL  c.  1 — 10,  26 — 30,)  which  are  published  bj 
Mnratort  in  the  viiith  and  xiiith  volumes  of  the  Historians  of  Italy.  It 
bis  Annals  (tom.  xi.  p.  56 — 12)  he  has  abridged  these  great  e7eiit« 
which  are  likewise  described  in  the  Istoria  Civile  of  Glannone.  tom.  h 
L  xiz.  tom.  iii.  1.  xx 
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impoitunity  of  a  viiliioas  censor:  the  king  of  Tunis  con- 
fessed himself  the  tributary  and  vassal  of  the  crown  of 
Sicily ;  and  the  boldest  of  the  French  knights  were  free  to 
enlist  under  his  banner  against  the  Greek  empire.  A  treaty 
and  a  marriage  united  his  interest  with  the  house  of  Courte- 
uay ;  his  daughter  Beatrice  was  promised  to  Philip,  son  and 
heir  of  the  emperor  Baldwin;  a  pension  of  six  hundred 
ounces  of  gold  was  allowed  for  his  maintenance;  and  his 
generous  father  distributed  among  his  aliens  the  kingdoms 
and  provinces  of  the  East,  reserving  only  Constantinople,  and 
one  day's  journey  round  the  city  for  the  imperial  domain." 
In  this  penlous  moment,  Palseolc^us  was  the  most  eager  to 
subscribe  the  creed,  and  implore  the  protection,  of  the  Roman 
ponti£^  who  assumed,  with  propriety  and  weight,  the  charac- 
ter of  an  angel  of  peace,  the  common  &ther  of 'the  Christians. 
By  his  voice,  the  sword  of  Charles  was  chained  in  the  scab- 
bard ;  and  the  Greek  ambassadors  beheld  him,  in  the  pope's 
antechamber,  biting  his  ivory  sceptre  in  a  transport  of  fury, 
and  deeply  resenting  the  refusal  to  enfranchise  and  consecrate 
his  arms.  He  appears  to  have  respected  the  disinterested 
mediation  of  Gregory  the  Tenth ;  but  Charles  was  insensibly 
disgusted  by  the  pride  and  partiality  of  Nicholas  the  Third ; 
and  his  attachment  to  his  kindred^  the  Ursini  family,  alienated 
the  most  strenuous  champion  from  the  service  of  the  church. 
The  hostile  league  against  the  Greeks,  of  Philip  the  Latin 
emperor,  the  king  of  the  Two  Sicilies,  and  the  republic  of 
Venice,  was  ripened  into  execution ;  and  the  election  of  Mar- 
tin the  Fourth,  a  French  pope,  gave  a  sanction  to  the  cause. 
Of  the  allies,  Philip  supplied  bis  name ;  Martin,  a  bull  of  ex- 
communication ;  the  Venetians,  a  squadron  of  forty  galleys ; 
and  the  formidable  powers  of  Charles  consisted  of  forty 
counts,  ten  thousand  men  at  arms,  a  numerous  body  of  in- 
fantry, and  a  fleet  of  more  than  three  hundred  ships  and 
transports.  A  distant  day  was  appointed  for  assembling  this 
mighty  force  in  the  harbor  of  Brindis: ;  and  a  previous  at- 
tempt was  risked  with  a  detachment  of  thiee  hundred  knights, 
who  invaded  Albania,  and  besieged  the  fortress  of  Belgrade. 
Their  defeat  might  amuse  with  a  triumph  the  vanity  of  Con* 
itantinople;  but  the  more  sagacious  Michael,  despairing  of 


■•  Ducange,  Hist  de  0.  P.  L  y.  c.  45—66,  L  yi.  c  1—18.  Sm 
Pachynier,  L  iv.  c  29,  L  v.  a  7—10,  25  L  vL  c.  80,  82,  88,  and  Nicepb- 
01U9  Gre^ras,  L  iv.  5,  L  v.  1.  6. 
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his  arms,  depended  on  tlie  effects  of  a  conspiracy ;  on  the 
secret  workings  of  a  rat,  who  gnawed  the  bowstring  '*  of  fcho 
Sicilian  tyrant. 

Among  the  proscribed  adherents  of  the  house  ot  Swabia, 
John  of  Procida  forfeited  a  small  island  of  that  name  in  the 
6ay  of  Naples.  His  birth  was  noble,  but  his  education  was 
learned ;  and  in  the  poverty  of  exile,  he  was  relieved  by  the 
practice  of  physic,  which  he  had  studied  in  the  school  of 
Salerno.  Fortune  had  left  him  nothing  to  lose,  except  life; 
an<2  to  despise  life  is  the  first  qualification  of  a  rebel.  Prod* 
da  was  endowed  with  the  art  of  negotiadon,  to  enforce  hL» 
reasons  and  disguise  his  motives ;  and  in  his  various  transac- 
tions with  nations  and  men,  he  could  persuade  each  party 
that  he  labored  solely  for  their  interest.  The  new  kingdoms 
of  Charles  were  afflicted  by  every  species  of  fiscal  and  mili* 
tary  oppression ;  *^  and  the  lives  and  fortunes  of  his  Italian 
subjects  were  sacrificed  to  the  greatness  of  their  master  and 
the  licentiousness  of  his  followers.  The  hatred  of  Naples 
was  repressed  by  his  presence ;  but  the  looser  government 
of  his  vicegerents  excited  the  contempt,  as  well  as  the  aver- 
sion, of  the  Sicilians :  the  island  was  roused  to  a  sense  of 
freedom  by  the  eloquence  of  Procida;  and  he  displayed  to 
every  baron  his  private  interest  in  the  common  cause.  In  the 
confidence  of  foreign  aid,  he  successively  visited  the  courts 
of  the  Greek  emperor,  and  of  Peter  king  of  Arragon,**  who 
possessed  the  maritime  countries  of  Valentia  and  Catalonia. 
To  the  ambitious  Peter  a  crown  was  presented,  which  he 
might  justly  claim  by  his  marriage  with  the  sister  *  of  Main- 
froy,  and  by  the  dying  voice  of  Conradin,  who  from  the  scaf- 

■•  The  reader  of  Herodotus  will  recollect  how  miraculously  the 
Assyrian  host  of  Senuacherib  was  disarmed  and  destroyed,  (L  il  c. 
1410 

*^  According  to  Sabas  Malaspina,  (Hist  Sicula,  1.  iil  c  16,  in  Mu- 
ratori,  tom.  viii.  p.  882,)  a  zealous  Quelph,  the  subjects  of  Charles, 
who  had  reviled  Mainfroy  as  a  wolf,  began  to  re^et  him  as  a  Iamb ; 
and  he  justifies  their  discontent  bv  the  oppressions  of  the  French 
government,  (L  vi.  c  2,  7.)  See  the  Sicihan  manifesto  in  Nidiolaa 
Spedalis,  (L  I  c.  11,  in  Muratori,  torn.  z.  p.  930.) 

^^  See  the  character  and  counsels  of  Peter,  king  of  Arragoo,  in 
Mariana,  (Hist  Hispan.  L  xiv.  c  6,  torn,  il  p.  133.)  The  reader  for- 
gives the  Jesuit^s  defects,  in  favor,  always  of  hb  style,  and  often 
of  his  sense. 

*  Daughter.    See  Hollam's  Middle  Ages,  vol.  i.  p.  517.— M. 
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Md  liad  c^st  a  ring  to  his  heir  aiid*ayenger*  Bala^ologm  wm 
easily  persuaded  to  divert,  his  enemy  from  a  foi!»gix  jwanby  a 
rebellion  at  home ;  and  a  Greek  subsidy  of  twenty-fiire  thousand 
ounoes  of  gold  was  most  profitably  applied  to  arm  a.CSatalan 
fleet)  whkh  sailed  under  a  holy  banner  to  the  spetnous.  Attack 
of  the  Saracens,  of  Africa.  In  the  .disgube  .o£  a.monk.or 
beggar,  the  indefiatigable  missionary  of  revolt  £ew  from.  Con? 
stantinople  to  Jlome^  and  from  Sicily  toSaragossa^:  the  treaty 
yrsA  sealed  with  the  signet  of  .Fope  Nicholas. > himself^  the 
enemy  of  Charles^  and  hb  deed  of  gift  transferred  tho;  fie& 
of  St.  Peter  from  the  house  of  Anjou  to  that  of  Arragon.  So 
widely' diffused  ^nd  so  iireely  circulated,  the  secret  wa»  preserved 
above  twoyears  with  impenetrable  discretion;  and  each  .of 
the  conspirators  imbibed  the  maxim  of  Peter^  who  declared 
that  he  would  cut  off  his  left  hand  if  it  were  conscious  of  the 
intentions  of  his  right.  The  mine  was  prepared  with  deep 
and  dangerous  artifice;  but  it  may  be  questioned,  whether 
the  instant  explosion  of  Palermo  were  the  effect  of .  accident 
or  design.  j  » 

'  On  the  vigil  of  Easter,  a  procession  of  the  disarmed  eitir 
£ens  visited  a  church  without  the.  walls 4  and  a  noble  .damsd 
was  rudely  intuited  by  a  JB'rench  soldierJ*'  The  ravisher  was 
instantly  punished  with  death;  and  if  the  people  was  at  first 
scattered  by  a  military  £[>rce,  their  numbers  and  fiiry  prer 
vailed:  the  conspirators  seiised  the  opportunity;  the  .fi^oM 
spread  over  the  island ;  and  eight  thousand  f  rench  were  ex* 
terminated  in  a  promiscuous  massacre,  which  has  obtained 
the  name  of  the  Sicilian  Yespeba*^  From  every  cily  the 
banners  of  freedom  and  the  church  were  displayed :  the  re- 
volt was  inspired  by  the  presence  or  the  soul  of  Procida^ 
and  Peter  of  Arragon,  who  sailed  from  the  African  coast.to 
Palermo,  was  saluted  as  the  king  and  savior  of  the  isle.  By 
the  rebellion  of  a  people  on  whom  he  had  so  long  trampled 
with  impunity,  Charles  was  astonished  and  confounded ;  and 

**  After  enumerating  the  sufferings  of  his  couiitry,  Nicholas  Speci- 
alis  adds,  in  the  true  spirit  of  Italian  jealousy,  Qata  omnia  et  graviora 
quidem,  ut  arbitror,  patienti  animo  Sicali  tolerassent^  nisi  (quod 
primum  cunctis  dominantibus  cavendum  est)  alienas  fioeminas  inva* 
Dissent,  (1.  i.  c.  2,  p.  924.) 

**  Tlie  French  were  long  taught  to  remember  this  bloody  lesson: 
*'  If  I  am  provoked,  (said  Henry  the  Fourth,^  I  will  breakfiist  at  Milai^ 
and  dine  at  Naples.''  **  Tour  majesty  (replied  the  Spanish  ambttost 
dor)  may  perhaps  arrive  in  Sidlv  for  vespers." 
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in  the  first  agony  of  grief  ^d  tl^eyotion,  he  was  heatd  to  ex* 
daim,  "  O  God !  if  thou  hast  decreed  to  humble  me,  grant 
moiftt  least  a  gentle  and  gradual  descent  from  the  pinnacle 
of  greatness  !"  His  fleet  and  army,  which  already  filled  tJie 
se!^)orts^  of  Italy,  were  hastily  recalled  from  the  service  of 
the  Grecian  war ;  and  the  situation  of  Messina  exposed  that 
town:  to  the  first  aUxrm  of  his  revenge.  Feeble  in  themselveB, 
and  yet  hopeless  of  foreign  succor,  the  citizens  would  faaive 
repented,  and  submitted  on  the  assurance  of  frrU  pardon  and 
their  ancient  privileges.  But  the  pride  of  the  monarch  was 
aheady  rekindled ;'  and  the  most  fervent  entreaties  of  the. 
legate  could  extort  no  more  than  a  promise,  that' he  would 
forgive  the  remainder,  afbd*  a  chosen*  list  of  eight  hundred 
rebels  had  been  yielded  to  his  discretion.  The  despair  of 
the  Me^sinese  renewed  their  courage :  Peter  of  Arra^on  ap- 
proached to  their  relief;**  and  his  rival  was  driven  back  by 
the  failure  of  provision  and  the  terrors  of  the  equinox  to  the 
OalabriaU'!  shore.  At  the  same  moment,  &e  Catalan  admiral, 
the  &motis  Roger  de  Loria,  swept  the  channel  with  an  invin- 
cible squadron  :  the  French  fleet,  more  numerous  in  iraxoh 
ports  thatl  in'  gall^s,  was  either  burnt  or  destroyed ;  and  the 
sa^e  bidw  assured  the  independence  of  Sicily  and  the  safety 
cf'liie'GTC^  empire.  '  A  few  days  before  his  death,  the  em- 
peror Midiad  rejoiced  in  the  M  of  an  enemy  whom  he  hated 
and  esteemed ; '  and  perhaps  he  might  be  content  with  the 
popularjndgment,  that  had  they  not  been  matcbed  with  each 
other,  donstanfinople  and  Italy  must  speedily  have  obeyed 
the  Batne' master.**  Frqm  this  disastrous  moment,  the  life  of 
Charles  was  a  iseri^'  of  misfortunesr:  hiii  capital  was  insulted, 
his  son  was  made  prisoner,  and  he  sunk  into  the  grave  with^ 
out  recovering  the  Me  of  Sidly,  which,  after  a  war  of  twenty 
years,  was^  &ffldly  serered  from  the  throne  of 'Naples,  and 


^'Thia  revolt^  with  the  Bubsequent  victory,  are  related  by  two 
natioDal  writers,  Bartholemy  a  JN^eocastro  (in  Muratori,  .torn.  ziii4) 
and  Nicholas  Specialis  (in  Maratori,  torn,  z.,)  the  qne  a  content- 
pprary,  the  other  of  the  next  century.  The  patriot  SpecUlis  disclaims 
tiie  name  of  rebellion,  and  all  previoas  correspondence  with  Peter  of 
Arragon,  (oullo  eommunicato  consilio,)  who  happened  io  be  witib  a 
0aet  and  army  on  the  African  coast,  (L  i.  c.  4,  9.) 

*•  Nicephorus  Gregoras  (1.  v.  c  6)  adoures  the  wisdopi  of  Prpvfe 
dence  in  tJiis  equal  balance  of  states  and  princes.  For  the  honor  of 
PidiBologas,  I  had  rather  thi?  balance  had  TOen  observed  by  an  Itsliaa 
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transferred,  as  an  independent  kingdom,  to  a  younger  branch 
of  the  house  of  Arragon.** 

I  shall  not,  I  trust,  be  accused  of  superstition  ;  but  I  must 
remark  that,  even  in  this  world,  the  natural  older  of  events 
will  sometimes  afford  the  strong  appearances  of  moral  retribu- 
tion. The  firet  Palseologus  had  saved  his  empire  by  involv- 
ing the  kingdoms  of  the  West  in  rebellion  and  blood ;  and 
from  these  scenes  of  discord  uprose  a  generation  of  iron  men, 
who  assaulted  and  endangered  the  empire  of  his  son.  In 
modern  times  our  debts  and  taxes  are  the  secret  poison  which 
.  still  corrodes  the  bosom  of  peace :  but  in  the  weak  and  dis- 
orderly government  of  the  middle  ages,  it  was  agitated  by 
the  present  evil  of  the  disbanded  armies.  Too  idle  to  work, 
too  proud  to  beg,  the  mercenaries  were  accustomed  to  a  life 
of  rapine :  they  could  rob  with  more  dignity  and  effect  under 
a  banner  and  a  chief;  and  the  sovereign,  to  whom  their  ser- 
vice was  useless,  and  their  presence  importunate,  endeavored 
to  discharge  the  torrent  on  some  neighboring  countries.  After 
the  peace  of  Sicily,  many  thousands  of  Genoese,  Catalans*^ 
<fec.,  who  had  fought,  by  sea  and  land,  under  the  standard  of 
Anjou  or  Arragon,  were  blended  into  one  nation  by  the  resem- 
blance  of  their  manners  and  interest  They  heard  that  the 
Greek  provinces  of  Asia  were  invaded  by  the  Turks :  they 
resolved  to  share  the  harvest  of  pay  and  plunder;  and  Fred- 
eric king  of  Sicily  most  liberally  contributed  the  means  of 
their  departure.  In  a  warfare  of  twenty  years,  a  ship,  or  a 
camp,  was  become  their  country  ;  arms  were  their  sole  profes- 
sion and  property;  valor  was  the  only  virtue  which  they 
knew ;  their  women  had  imbibed  the  fearless  temper  of  their 
lovers  and  husbands  :  it  was  reported,  that,  with  a  stroke  of 
their  broadsword,  the  Catalans  could  cleave  a  horseman  and 
a  horse ;  and  the  report  itself  was  a  powerful  weapon.  Roger 
de  Flor  *  was  the  most  popular  of  tiieir  chiefe  ;  and  his  per- 

**  See  the  Chronicle  of  Yillani,  the  xith  yolume  of  the  Annali 
d'  Italia  of  Muratori,  and  the  xxth  and  xxist  books  of  the  Istoria 
Civile  of  Giannone. 

"  In  this  motley  multitude,  the  Catalans  and  Spaniards,  the  bravest 
of  the  soldiery,  were  styled  by  themselves  and  the  Greeks  Amogavarea. 
MoDcada  derives  their  origin  fr(»n  the  Goths,  and  Pachymer  (L  xL 
a  22)  from  the  Arabs;  and  in  spite  of  national  and  religious  pride,  I 
Am  furaid  the  latter  is  in  the  right. 

*  On  Ro^r  de  Flor  and  his  companions,  see  an  historical  fragment,  d» 
tailed  and  interesting^  entitled  "  The  Spaniards  of  the  Four'^enth  CeaC» 
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flOBal  merit  overshadowed  the  dignity  of  his  proader  rivalfl 
of  ArragoD.  The  ofi^pring  of  a  marriage  between  a  German 
gentleman  of  the  court  of  Frederic  the  Second  and  a  damsel 
of  Brindisi,  Roger  was.  suoeessively  a  templar,  an  apostate^ 
a  pirate,  and  at  length  the  richest  and  most  powerful 
admiral  of  the  Mediterranean.  He  sailed  from  Messina  to 
Constantinople,  with  eighteen  galleys,  four  great  ships,  and 
eight  thousand  adventurers;*  and  his  previous  treaty  was 
faithfully  accomplished  by  Andronicus  the  elder,  who  ac- 
cepted with  joy  and  terror  this  formidable  succor.  A  palace 
was  allotted  for  his  reception,  and  a  niece  of  the  emperor  was 
given  in  marriage  to  the  valiant  stranger,  who  was  immedi- 
ately created  great  duke  or  admiral  of  Romania.  After  a 
decent  repose,  he  transported  his  troops  over  the  Fropontis,- 
and  boldly  led  them  against  the  Turks :  in  two  bloody  battles 
thirty  thousand  of  the  Moslems  were  slain  :  he  raised  the  siege 
of  Philadelphia,  and  deserved  the  name  of  the  deliverer  of 
Asia.  But  after  a  short  season  of  prosperity,  the  cloud  of  . 
slaveiy  and  ruin  again  burst  on  that  unhappy  province.  The 
inhabitants  escaped  (says  a  Greek  historian)  from  the  smoke 
into  the  flames ;  and  the  hostility  of  the  Turks  was  less  per- 
nicious  than  the  friendship  of  the  Catalans.f  The  lives  and 
fortunes  which  they  had  rescued  they  considered  as  their  own : 
the  willing  or  reluctant  maid  was  saved  from  the  race  of  cir- 
cumcision for  the  embraces  of  a  Christian  soldier :  the  exacUon 
of  fines  and  supplies  was  enforced  by  licentious  rapine  and 
arbitrary  executions ;  and,  on  the  resistance  of  Magnesia,  the 
great  duke  besieged  a  city  of  the  Roman  empire.**  These 
disorders  he  excused  by  the  wrongs  and  passions  of  a  victo- 
rious army ;  nor  would  his  own  authority  or  person  have 
been  safe,  had  he  dared  to  punish  his  faithful  followers,  who 


*^  Some  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  population  of  these  cities,  from 
the  86,000  inhabitants  of  Tralles,  which,  in  the  preceding  reign,  was 
rebuilt  by  the  emperor,  and  ruined  by  the  Turin.  (Pacmymer,  1.  vi. 
c  20,  21.) 

ly,"  and  inserted  in  "L'Espagnc  en  1808/'  a  work  translated  frum  th« 
German,  vol.  ii.  p.  167.  This  narrative  enables  ns  to  detect  some  slight 
errors  which  have  crept  into  that  of  Gibbon. — Q. 

*  The  troops  of  Roger  de  Flor,  according  to  his  companions  Ramon  da 
Montaner,  were  1500  men  at  arms,  4000  Almogavares,  and  1Q<0  ether  ibot» 
besides  the  sailors  and  mariners,  vol.  ii.  p.  137. — M. 

t  Ramon  de  Moutaner  suppresses  the  cruelties  and  oppressioiui  ot  iIm« 
Ottalans,  in  which,  perhaps,  lie  shared.— M 
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were  defrauded  of  the  just  and  covenanted  price  <yf  -tbeir 
services.  The  threats  and  complaints  of  Andronicus  dis- 
ckxsed  the  nakedness  of  the  empire.  Htt  golden-  bull  had 
hmted  no  more  than  five  hundred  hotse  and  a  thotisand  foot 
BoldieTs;  yet  the  crowds  of  ^  volunteers,  who  tn%rated  to  the 
East^  hod  been  enlisted  and  fed  hj  his  spontaneous  bounty* 
While  his  bravest  allies  widre  coir  ^eiut  with  three  byzants  or 
pieces  of  gold,  for  their  monthly  pay,  an  ounee^  or  even  two 
ounces,  of  gold"  were  assigned  to  the  Oatnlans,  whose  annual 
pension  would  thus  amount  to  near  a  hundred  pounds 
sterling :  one  of  their  chie&  had  modestly  rated  at  three 
hundred  thousand  crowns  the  value  of  his^^wre  merits;  and 
above  a  million  had  been  issued  from  the  treasury  for  the 
maintenance  of  these  costly  mercenaries.  A  cruel  tax  had 
been  imposed  on  the  com  of  the  husbandman  :  one  third  was 
retrenched  from  the  salaries  of  the  public  officers;  and  the 
standard  of  the  coin  was^  so  shamefully  debased,  that  of  the 
.  four-and4wenty  parts  only  five  we*e  of  pnre  gold.^  At  the 
smnmons  of  the  empeix^r,  Koger  evacuated  a  provin(»  which 
no  longer  supplied  the  ibaterials  of  rapine  ;f  *  but  he  refused 
to  di^>erse  his  troop«;  and  while  his  style  was  respectfitil,  hiii 
Conduct  was  independent  ^nd  hostile.  He  protested,  that  if 
the  empevor  should  march  against  him^  he  wou^d  advance 
forty  paces  to  kiss  the  ground  before  him;  but  'in  rising  from 
this  prostrate'  attitude  Roger  had  a  life  and  sword  at  the  ser^ 
vice  of  his  friends;  ■  The' great  duk6  of  Romania  conde- 
scended to  accept  the  title  and  omdments  of  Caesar;  but  he 

*•  1  have  collected  these  pecuniary  circumstaDces  from  Pachymer, 
(L  XL  c.  21,  L  xil  c.  4,  6,  8,  14,  19,)  who  describes  the  progressive 
degradation  of  the  gold  coin.  Even  in  the  prosperoas  times  of  John 
Ducas  Vataces,  the  byzants  were  composed  ia  equal  proportions  of  the 
pure  and  the  baser  metal  The  poverty  of  Michael  Palseologus  com- 
pelled him  to  strike  a  new  coin,  .with  nine  parts,  or  carats,  of  gold, 
and  fifteen  of  copper  alloy.  After  his  death,  the  standard  rose  to  ten 
carats,  till  in  the  public  distress  it  wasTednced  to  the  moiety.  The 
brince  was  relieved  for  a  moment,  while  credit  and  commerce  were 
forever  bhisted.  In  France,  the  gold  coin  is  of  twen^-two  carats, 
(one  twelfth  alloy,)  and  the  standard  of  England  and  Holland  is  sUU 
higher. 

**  Bx)2j(n*  de  Flor,  according  to  Ramon  de  Atontaner,  wiis  recalled  firoBi 
Natolia,  on  aocoant  of  the  war  which  had 'arisen  on  the  death  of  Aaan^ 
king  of  Bulgaria.  Andronicus  claimed  the  kingdom  for  bis  nephew,  ttm 
gems  ot  Asan  by  his  sister.  Roger  de  Flor  tnrned  the  tide  of  success  in 
flavor  of  the  emperor  of  Constantiiiople  and  made  peace. — If. 
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rejected  the  new  proposal  of  the  goverDtnent  of  Asia  with  f. 
subsidy  of  corn  and  money,*  on  condition  that  he  shouM 
reduce  his  troops  to  the  harmless  number  of  three  thousand 
men.  Assassination  .is  the  last  resource  of  cowards.  The 
Ccesar  was  tempted  to  visit  the  royal  residence  of  Adrianople ; 
in  the  apartment,  and  before  the  eyes,  of  the  empress  he  was 
stabbed  by  the  Alani  guards ;  and  though  the  deed  was  im- 
puted to  their  private  revenge,f  his  countrymen,  who  dwelt 
at  Constantinople  in  the  security  of  peace,  were  involved  in 
the  same  proscription  by  the  prince  or  people.  The  loss  of 
their  leader  intimidated  the  crowd  of  adventurers,  who  hoisted 
the  sails  of  flight,  and  were  soon  scattered  round  the  coasts 
of  the  Mediterranean.  But  a  veteran  band  of  fifteen  hun- 
dred Catalans,  or  French,  stood  firm  in  the  strong  fortress  of 
Gallipoli  on  the  Hellespont,  displayed  the  banners  of  Arra* 
gon,  and  offered  to  revenge  and  justify  their  chief,  by  an 
equal  combat  of  ten  or  a  hundred  warriors.  Instead  of 
accepting  this  bold  defiance,  the  emperor  Michael,  the  son 
and  colleague  of  Andronicus,  resolved  to  oppress  them  with 
the  weight  of  multitudes':  every  nerve  was  strained  to  form 
an  army  of  thirteen  thousand  horse  and  thirty  thousand  foot ; 
and  the  Propontis  was  covered  with  the  ships  of  the  Greeks 
and  Genoese.  In  two  battles  by  sea  and  land,  these  mighty 
forces  were  encountered  and  overthrown  by  the  despair  and 
discipline  of  the  Catalans :  the  young  emperor  fled  to  the 
palace ;  and  an  insufficient  guard  of  light-horse  was  left  for 
the  protection  of  the  open  country.  Victory  renewed  the 
hopes  and  numbers  of  the  adventurers:  every  nation  was 
blended  under  the  name  and  standard  of  the  great  company  ; 
and  three  thousand  Turkish  proselytes  deserted  from  the 
Imperial  service  to  join  this  military  association.  In  the  pos- 
session of  Gallipoli,!  the  Catalans  intercepted  the  trade  of 

*  Andromcas  paid  the  Catalans  in  the  debased  money,  much  to  their  iiidig> 
aation.-«-M. 

t  Aoocnxling  to  Ramon  de  Montaner,  he  was  mardered  by  order  of  Ky» 
[mpioi)  Michael,  son  of  the  emperor,    p.  170. — M. 

X  Ramon  de  Montaner  describes  his  sojourn  at  Gallipoli :  N^nis  ^tions  si 
'icbes,  qne  nous  ne  semions,  ni  ne  labonrions,  ni  ne  faisions  enver  des  vins 
ai  ne  ^altivions  les  vignes :  et  cependaut  tons  les  ans  nons  recaoiUions  tout 
;e  qn'il  nons  iallait,  en  vin.  froment  et  avoine.  p.  193.  This  lasted  for  fire 
merry  years.  Ramon  de  Montaner  is  high  authority,  for  he  was  "  chancelier 
et  maitre  rational  de  Tarm^,"  (commissary  of  ratums.)  He  was  left  gover- 
aor;  all  the  scribes  of  the  army  remained  with  him,  and  with  (hoir  aid  he 
kept  the  books  in  which  were  registered  the  number  of  horse  and  foot  em- 
ployed on  each  expedition.  According  to  this  book  the  plunder  waa  sbarodL 
sf  which  he  had  a  fifUi  for  his  trouble,  p.  197.-«-M. 
VOL.  VI. — H 
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Ccmstautinople  and  the  Black  Sea,  while  they  spread  theii 
devastatioQ  on  either  side  of  the  Hellespont  over  the  confines 
of  Earope  and  Asia.  To  prevent  their  approach,  the  greatest 
part  of  the  Byzantine  territory  was  laid  waste  by  the  Greeks 
themselves :  the  peasants  and  their  cattle  retired  into  the  city ; 
and  myriads  of  sheep  and  oxen,  for  which  neither  place  nor 
food  could  be  procured,  were  unprofitably  slaughtered  on  the 
same  day.  Four  times  the  emperor  Andronicus  sued  for  peaco, 
and  four  times  he  was  inflexibly  repulsed,  till  the  want  of  pro- 
visions, and  the  discord  of  the  chie&,  compelled  the  Catalans  to 
evacuate  the  banks  of  the  Hellespont  and  the  neighborhood  of 
the  capital.  After  their  separation  from  the  Turks,  the  remains 
of  the  great  .company  pursued  their  march  through  Macedonia 
and  Thessaly,  to  seek  a  new  establishment  in  the  heart  of 
Greece.** 

After  some  ages  of  oblinon,  Greece  was  awakened  to  new 
misfortunes  by  the  arms  of  the  Latins.  In  the  two  hundred 
and  fifty  years  between  the  first  and  the  last  conquest  of  Con- 
stantinople, that  venerable  land  was  disputed  by  a  multitude 
of  petty  tyrants ;  without  the  comforts  of  freedom  and  genius, 
her  ancient  cities  were  again  plunged  in  foreign  and  intestine 
war ;  and,  if  servitude  be  preferable  to  anarchy,  they  might 
repose  with  joy  under  the  Turkish  yoke.  I  shall  not  pursue 
the  obscure  and  various  dynasties,  that  rose  and  fell  on  the 


••  The  Catalan  war  is  most  copiously  related  by  Pacbymer,  in  the 
xith,  ziith,  and  xiiith  books,  till  he  breaks  off  m  the  year  1808.  Nice- 
phorus  Gregoras  (L  vil  3 — 6)  is  more  concise  and  completa  Ducange, 
who  adopts  these  adventurers  as  French,  has  hunted  their  footsteps 
with  his  usual  diligence,  (Hist  de  0.  P.  L  vi.  c  22 — 16.)  He  quotes  an 
Arragonese  hbtory,  whidi  I  have  read  with  pleasure,  and  which  th« 
Spaniards  extol  as  a  model  of  style  and  composition,*  (Expedicion  dt 
los  Catalanes  y  Arragoneses  contra  Turcos  y  Griegoe :  Barcelona,  1628 
in  quarto:  Madrid,  1777,  in  octavo.)  Don  Francisco  de  Moncada 
Oonde  de  Ossona,  may  imitate  Caesar  or  Sallust ;  he  may  transcribi 
the  Greek  or  Italian  contemporaries :  but  he  never  quotes  his  authori- 
ties, and  I  cannot  discern  any  national  records  of  the  exploits  of  hit 
countrymen.*  

*  Ramon  de  Montaner,  one  of  the  Catalans,  who  acoompanied  Roger  da 
Flor,  and  who  was  governor  of  Gallipoli,  has  written,  in  Spanish,  tlie  hiatorj 
af  this  band  of  adventurers,  to  which  he  belonged,  and  from  which  he  sepa* 
rated  when  it  left  the  Tfaracian  Chersonese  to  penetrate  into  Maoedonia  and 
Ch«eoe.— G. 

The  autobiography  of  Ramoci  de  Montaner  has  been  published  in  Frenck 
Ihr  If.  Bacfaon,  in  the  great  collection  of  M^moires  relatifs  &  I'liistoire  dc 
rimoe.    I  qnote  this  edition.— M. 
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eontinent  or  in  the  isles ;  but  our  silence  on  the  fate  of  Ath^ 
XNS*^  would  argue  a  strange  ingratitude  to  the  first  and  purest 
schobl  of  liberal  science  and  amusement.  In  the  partition  of 
the  empire,  the  principality  of  Athens  and  Thebes  was  as- 
signed  to  Otho  de  la  Eoche,  a  noble  warrior  of  Burgundj," 
with  the  title  of  great  duke,''  which  the  Latins  -understood  in 
their  own  sense,  and  the  Greeks  more  foolishly  derived  from 
the  age  of  Constantine.**  Otho  followed  the  standard  of  the 
mar(]ja]s  of  Montferrat :  the  ample  state  which  he  acquired  by 
a  mirade  of  conduct  or  fortune,**  was  peaceably  inherited  by 
his  son  and  two  grandsons,  till  the  family,  though  not  the  na- 
tion, was  changed,  by  the  marriage  of  an  heiress  into  the 
elder  branch  of  the  house  of  Brienne.  The  son  of  that  mar* 
riag«,  Walter  de  Brienne,  succeeded  to  the  duchy  of  Athens; 
and,  with  the  aid  of  some  Catalan  mercenaries,  whom  he 
invested  with  £[e&,  reduced  above  thirty  castles  of  the  vassal 
or  neighboring  lords.  But  when  he  was  informed  of  the  ap- 
proach and  ambition  of  the  great  company,  he  collected  a 
force  of  seven  hundred  knights,  six  thousand  four  hundred 
horse,  and  eight  thousand  foot,  and  boldly  met  them  on  the 
banks  of  the  River  Cephisus  in  Boeotia.  The  Catalans 
amounted  to  no  more  than  three  thousand  five  hundred  horse, 
and  four  thousand  foot ;  biit  the  deficiency  of  numbers  was 

*'  See  the  laborious  history  of  Ducange,  whose  accurate  table  of  the 
I'reach  dynastiefl  recapitiilates  the  thirty-five  passages,  in  whleh  h« 
mentions  the  dukes  of  Athens. 

"  He  is  twice  mentioned  by  Villehardouin  -with  honor,  (T^o.  151, 
235  ;)  and  under  the  first  passage,  Ducange  observes  all  that  can  be 
known  of  his  person  and  family. 

.  *'  From  these  Latin  princes  of  the  xivth  century,  Boccace,  Chaucer: 
and  Sha]<:speare,  have  borrowed  their  Theseus  dvJee  of  Athen&  An 
i^orant  age  transfers  its  own  language  and  manners  to  the  most  distant 
tunes. 

"  The  same  Constantino  gave  to  Sicily  a  king,  to  Russia  the  magnut 
dapifer  of  the  empire,  to  Thebes  ihe  primicerius  ;  and  these  al»urd  fa- 
bles are  properly  lashed  by  Ducange,  (ad  Nicephor.  Greg.  L  vil  c.  5.) 
By  the  latins,  the  lord  of  Thebes  was  styled,  by  corruption,  the  Megas 
Kurioe,  or  Grand  Sire  I 

**  Qttodam  miractdo,  says  Alberic  He  was  probably  received  by 
Miduiel  Ohoniates,  the  ardibishop  who  had  defended  Athens  against 
fha  ^ant  Leo  Sgurus,  (Nicetas  urbs  capta,  p.  805,  ed.  Bek.)  Michael 
was  the  brother  of  the  historian  Nicetas ;  and  his  encomium  of  Atheni 
is  still  extant  in  MS.  in  the  Bodleian  library,  (Fabric;  Biblioi  Grtec 
torn,  vl  p.  405.)* 

*^,l|ioelas  says  expi^ssly  that  Michael  «ar.«Qdered  the  AcropoUr  toihl 
aitrqais.— M. 
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compensated  bj  stratagem  and  order.  They  formed  round 
their  camp  au  artificial  inundation ;  the  duke  and  his  k!:nghtB 
advanced  without  fear  or  precaution  on  the  verdant  meadow ; 
their  horses  plunged  into  the  bog ;  and  he  was  cut  in  pieces, 
with  the  greatest  part  of  the  French  cavalry.  His  family 
and  nation  were  expelled;  and  his  son  Walter  de  Brienne, 
the  titular  duke  of  Athens,  the  tyrant  of  Florence,  and  the 
tonstabie  of  France,  lost  his  life  in  the  field  of  Poitiers 
Attica  and  Boeotia  were  the  rewards  of  the  victorious  Cata- 
lans; they  married  the  widows  and  daughters  of  the  slain; 
and  during  fourteen  years,  the  great  company  was  the  terror 
of  the  Grecian  states.  Their  factions  drove  them  to  acknowl- 
edge the  sovereignty  of  tlie  house  of  Arragon ;  and  during 
the  remainder  of  the  fourteenth  century,  Athens,  as  a  govern- 
ment or  an  appanage,  was  successively  bestowed  by  the  kings 
of  Sicily.  After  the  French  and  Catalans,  the  third  dynasty 
was  that  of  the  Accaioli,  a  family,  plebeian  at  Florence, 
potent  at  Naples,  and  sovereign  in  Greece.  Athens,  which 
they  embellished  with  new  buildings,  became  the  capital  of  a 
state,  that  extended  over  Thebes,  Argos,  Corinth,  Delphi,  and 
a  part  of  Thessaly;  and  their  reign  was  finally  determined 
by  Mahomet  tiie  Second,  who  strangled  the  last  duke,  and 
educated  his  sons  in  the  discipline  and  religion  of  the  seraglio. 
Athens,**  though  no  more  than  the  shadow  of  her  former 
self,  still  contains  about  eight  or  ten  thousand  inhabitants ;  of 
these,  three  fourths  are  Greeks  in  religion  and  language ;  and 
the  Turks,  who  compose  the  remainder,  have  relaxed,  in  their 
intercourse  with  the  citizens,  somewhat  of  the  pride  and  grav- 
ity of  their  national  character.  The  olive-tree,  the  gift  of 
Minerva,  flourishes  in  Attica;  nor  has  the  honey  of  Mount 
Hymettus  lost  any  part  of  its  exquisite  flavor : "  but  the  lan- 
guid trade  is  monopolized  by  strangers,  and  the  agriculture 
of  a  barren  land  is  abandoned  to  the  vagrant  Walachians. 

**  The  modern  account  of  Athens,  and  the  Athenians,  is  extracted 
firom  Spon,  (Voyage  en  Grece,  torn.  iL  p.  '79 — 199,)  and  Wheeler, 
(Travels  into  Greece,  p.  837 — 114,)  Stusui,  (Antiquities  of  Athens, 
passim,)  and  Chandler,*  (Travels  into  Greece,  p.  23 — 1*72.)  The  first 
of  these  travellers  visited  Greece  in  the  year  1676;  the  last,  1765; 
Mid  ninety  years  had  not  produced  much  difference  in  the  tranquil 
ftcene. 

*''  The  ancients,  or  at  least  the  Athenians,  believed  that  all  the  bees 
in  the  world  had  been  propagated  from  Mount  Hymettus.  They 
taught,  that  health  might  be  preserved,  and  tife  prolonged,  by  tM 
eatemal  use  of  oil,  and  the  internal  use  of  honey,  (Geononica»  L  w.  c 
%  pu  1 089—1094,  edit  Nidas.) 
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The  Athenians  are  still  distinguished  by  the  subtlotj  and. 
acuteness  of  their  understandings ;  but  these  qualities,  unless 
i^nndbled  by  freedom,  and  enlightened  by  study,  will  degen- 
erajie  into  a  low  and  selfish  cunning :  and  it  is  a  proverbial 
saying  of  the  country,  "  From  the  Jews  of  Thessalonica,  the 
Turks  of  Negropont,  and  the  Greeks  of  Athens,  good  Lord 
deliver  us !"  This  artful  people  has  eluded  the  tyranny  of 
the  Turkish  bashaws,  by  an  expedient  which  alleviates  theii 
servitude  and  aggravates  their  shame.  About  the  middle  of 
the  last  century,  the  Athenians  chose  for  their  protector  the 
Eislar  Aga,  or  chief  black  eunuch  of  the  seraglio.  This 
.  JBthiopian  slave,  who  possesses  the  sultan's  ear,  condescends 
to  accept  the  tribute  of  thirty  thousand  crowns :  his  lieutenant, 
the  Waywode,  whom  he  annually  confirms,  may  reserve  for 
his  own  about  five  or  six  thousand  more ;  and  such  is  the  pol- 
icy of  the  citizens,  that  they  seldom  fail  to  remove  and  pun- 
ish an  oppressive  governor.  Their  private  differences  are 
decided  by  the  archbishop,  one  of  the  richest  prelates  of  the 
Greek  church,  since  he  possesses  a  revenue  of  one  thousand 
pounds  sterling;  and  by  a  tribunal  of  the  eight  geronti  oi 
elders,  chosen  in  the  eight  quarters  of  the  city :  the  noble 
families  cannot  trace  their  pedigree  above  three  hundred 
years;  but  their  principal  members  are  distinguished  by  a 
grave  demeanor,  a  fur  cap,  and  the  lofty  appellation  of  arc}u>n. 
By  some,  who  delight  in  the  contrast,  the  modern  language 
of  Athens  is  represented  as  the  most  corrupt  and  barbarous  of 
the  seventy  dialects  of  the  vulgar  Greek:*'  this  picture  is 
too  darkly  colled  :  but  it  would  not  be  easy,  in  the  country 
of  Plato  and  Demosthenes,  to  find  a  reader  or  a  copy  of  their 
works.  The  Athenians  walk  with  supine  indifference  among 
the  glorious  ruins  of  antiquity ;  and  such  is  the  debasement 
of  their  character,  that  they  are  incapable  of  admiring  the 
genius  of  their  predecessors." 

••  Dacange,  Glossar.  Graec.  Praefat  p.  8,  who  quotes  for  his  anthor 
Theodosius  Zygomalas,  a  modero  grammarian.  Yet  Spon  (torn,  il  p. 
194)  and  Wheeler,  (p.  855,)  no  incompetent  judges,  entertain  a  more 
avorable  opinion  of  the  Attic  dialect 

*•  Yet  we  must  not  accuse  them  of  corrupting  the  name  of  Athens, 
which  they  still  call  Athinl  From  the  th  rhv  *Abfivnv,  we  have  formed 
our  own  barbarism  of  Setines* 


*  GtUKm-did  not  foresee  a  Bavarian  prince  on  the  throne  o^  Greece^  wHi 
his  capita].-^M. 
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CHAPTER  LXIII. 

mVIL  WARS,  AND   RXTIN  OF  THE   GEKEK   EMPIRE. REIQNS   Of 

ANDRONICUS,  THE   ELDER   AND   YOUNGER,  AND   JOHN    PALiV- 

OLOGUS. REGENCY,   REVOLT,   REIGN,   AND   ABDICATION   Of 

JOHN   CANTACUZENE. ^^ESTABLISHMENT  OF  A  GENOESE    COL- 
ONY AT  PERA  OR  GALATA. THEIR  WARS  WITH  THE   EMPIRE 

AND   Cmr  OF   CONSTANTINOPLE. 

The  long  reign  of  Andronicus  *  the  elder  is  chiefly  mem- 
orable by  the  disputes  of  the  Greek  church,  the  invasion  of 
the  Catalans,  and  the  rise  of  the  Ottoman  power.  He  is  cel- 
ebrated as  the  most  learned  and  virtuous  prince  of  the  age ; 
but  such  virtue,  and  such  learning,  contributed  neither  to  the 
perfection  of  the  individual,  nor  to  the  happiness  of  society 
A  slave  of  the  most  abject  superstition,  he  was  surrounded  on 
all  sides  by  visible  and  invisible  enemies ;  nor  were  the  flames 
of  hell  less  dreadful  to  his  fancy,  than  those  of  a  Catalan  or 
Turkish  war.  Under  the  reign  of  the  Palaeologi,  the  choice 
of  the  patriarch  was  the  most  important  business  of  the  state ; 
the  heads  of  the  Greek  church  were  ambitious  and  fanatic 
monks ;  and  their  vices  or  virtues,  their  learning  or  ignorance, 
were  equally  mischievous  or  contemptible.  By  his  intem- 
perate discipline,  the  patriarch  Athanasius  *  excited  the  hatred 
of  the  clergy  and  people :  he  was  heard  to  declare,  that  the 
sinner  should  swallow  the  last  dregs  of  the  cup  of  penance ; 
and  the  foolish  tale  was  propagated  of  his  punishing  a  sacri- 
legious ass  that  had  tasted  the  lettuce  of  a  convent  garden. 
Jriven  from  the  throne  by  the  universal  clamor,  Athanasius 
composed  before  his  retreat  two  papers  of  a  very  opposite 

I  Andronicus  himself  will  justify  our  -  freedom  in  the  invective^ 
(Nicephorus  Gregoras,  Lie.  i.,)  which  he  pronounced  against  historic 
felsehood.  It  is  true,  that  his  censure  is  more  pointedly  urged  against 
calumny  than  against  adulation. 

*  For  the  anathema  in  the  pigeon's  nest,  see  Pachymer,  (L  ix.  c.  24,) 
who  relates  the  general  history  of  Athanasius,  (I.  yili.  c.  13 — 16,  20, 24, 
L  X.  c  27—29,  81 — 86,  L  xi.  a  1—8,  6,  6, 1  xiii.  c  8,  10,  28,  86,)  and  is 
fiiUowed  by  Nicephorus  Qregoras,  (L  vl  e.  6,  7,  L  vil  &  1,  %,)  wIm 
indades  the  socona  retreat  of  this  second  Chrysostom. 
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east  His  public  testament  was  in  the  tone  of  charity  anft 
resignation ;  the  private  codicil  breathed  the  direst  anathemas 
i^inst  the  authors  of  his  disgrace,  whom  he  excluded  forever 
from  the  communion  of  the  holy  trinity,  the  angels,  and  the 
sidnts.  This  last  paper  he  enclosed  in  an  earthen  pot,  which 
was  placed,  by  his  order,  on  the  top  of  one  of  the  pillars,  in 
the  dome  of  St  Sophia,  in  the  distant  hope  of  discovery  and 
-revenge.  At  the  end  of  four  years,  some  youths,  climbing 
by  a  ladder  in  search  of  pigeons'  nests,  detected  the  fatal 
secret;  and,  as  Andronicus  felt  himself  touched  and  bound 
by  the  excommunication,  he  trembled  on  the  brink  of  the 
abyss  which  had  been  so  treacherously  dug  under  his  feet 
A  synod  of  Inshops  was  instantly  convened  to  debate  this 
important  question :  the  rashness  of  these  clandestine  anathe- 
mas was  generally  condemned;  but  as  the  knot  could  be 
untied  only  by  the  same  hand,  as  that  hand  was  now  deprived 
of  the  crosier,  it  appeared  that  this  posthumous  decree  was 
irrevocable  by  any  earthly  power.  Some  feint  testimonies  of 
repentance  and  pardon  were  extorted  from  the  author  of  the 
mischief;  but  the  conscience  of  the  emperor  was  still  wound- 
ed, and  he  desired,  with  no  less  ardor  than  Athanasius  himself, 
the  restoration  of  a  patriarch,  by  whom  alone  he  could  be 
healed.  .  At  the  dead  of  night,  a  monk  rudely  knocked  at  the 
door  of  the  royal  bed-chamber,  announcing  a  revelation  of 
plague  and  famine,  of  inundations  and  earthquakes.  An- 
dronicus started  from  his  bed,  and  spent  the  night  in  prayer, 
till  he  felt^  or  thought  that  he  felt,  a  slight  motion  of  the  earth. 
The  emperor  on  foot  led  the  bishops  and  monks  to  the  cell 
of  Athanasius ;  and,  after  a  proper  resistance,  the  saint,  from 
whom  this  ibessage  had  been  sent,  consented  to  absolve  the 
prince,  and  govern  the  church  of  Constantinople.  Untamed 
by  disgrace,  and  hardened  by  solitude,  the  shepherd  was 
again  odious  to  the  flock,  and  his  enemies  contrived  a  singu- 
lar, and  as  it  proved,  a  successful,  mode  of  revenge.  In  the 
night,  they  stole  away  the  footstool  or  foot-cloth  of  his  throne, 
which  they  secretly  replaced  with  the  decoration  of  a  satirical 
picture.  The  emperor  was  painted  with  a  bridle  in  his  mouth., 
and  Athanasius  leading  the  tractable  beast  to  the  feet  of  Christ 
The  authors  of  the  libel  were  detected  and  punished ;  but  as 
their  lives  had  been  spared,  the  Christian  priest  in  sullen  indig- 
nation retired  to  his  cell ;  and  the  eyes  of  Andronicus,  which 
had  beqp  opened  for  a  moment,  were  again  closed  by  hifl 
loceessor. 
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If  this  transaction  be  one  of  the  most  curious  and  important 
of  a  reign  of  fifty  years,  I  cannot  at  least  accuse  the  brevity 
of  my  materials,  since  I  reduce  into  some  few  pages  the 
enormous  folios  of  Pachymer,*  Cantacuzene,*  and  Nicepho- 
rus  Gregoras,^  who  have  composed  th«  prolix  and  languid 
story  of  the  times.  The  name  and  situation  of  the  eraperor 
John  Cantacuzene  might  inspire  the  most  lively  curiosily. 
llis  memorials  of  f^rty  yeats  extend  from  the  revolt  of  the 
vounger  Andronicus  to  his  own  abdication  of  the  empire; 
and  it  is  observed,  that,  like  Moses  and  Caesar,  he  was  the 
principal  actor  in  the  scenes  which  he  describes.  But  in  this 
eloquent  work  we  should  vainly  seek  the  sincerity  of  a  hero 
or  a  penitent  Retired  in  a  cloister  from  the  vices  and  pas- 
sions of  the  world,  he  presents  not  a  confession,  but  an  apol- 
ogy, of  the  life  of  an  ambitious  statesman.  Instead  of  un- 
folding the  true  counsels  and  characters  of  men,  he  displays 
the  smooth  and  specious  surface  of  events,  highly  varnished 
with  his  own  praises  and  those  of  his  friends.  Their  motives 
are  always  pure ;  their  ends  always  legitimate :  they  conspire 
and  rebel  without  any  views  of  interest;  and  the  violence 
which  they  inflict  or  suffer  is  celebrated  as .  the  spontaneous 
effect  of  reason  and  vii  tae. 

After  the  example  of  the  first  of  the  PalsBologi,  the  elder 
Andronicus  associated  his  son  Michael  to  the  honors  of  the 
purple  ;  and  from  the  age  of  eighteen  to  his  premature  death, 
that  prince  was  acknowledged,  above  twenty-five  years,  as  the 
second  emperor  of  the  Greeks.*     At  the  head  of  an  army, 

■  Pachymer,  in  seren  books,  377  folio  pages,  describes  the  first 
twenty-six  years  of  Andronicus  the  Elder ;  and  marks  the  date  of  his 
composition  by.  the  current  news  or  lie  of  the  day,  (A.  D.  1308.) 
Either  death  or  disgust  prevented  him  from  resuming  the  pen. 

*  After  an  interval  of  twelve  years,  from  the  conclusion  of  Pachy- 
mer, Cantacuzcnus  takes  up  the  pen ;  and  his  first  book  (c.  1 — 59,  p. 
9 — 160)  relates  the  civil  war,  and  the  eight  last  years  of  the  elder 
Andronicus.  .The  ingenious  comparison  with  Moses  and  Caeear  is 
fancied  by  his  French  translator,  the  president  Cousin. 

*  Nicephorus  Gregoras  more  briefly  includes  the  entire  life  ano 
reign  of  Andronicus  the  elder,  (1.  vl  c.  1,  p.  96 — 291.)  This  is  the 
part  of  which  Cantacuzene  complams  as  a  false  and  malicious  repre<« 
sentation  of  his  conduct, 

*  He  was  crowned  May  21st,  1295,  and  died  October  12th,  1320, 
(Ducange,  Fam.  Byz.  p.  239.)  His  brother  Theodore,  by  a  second 
marriage,  inherited  the  marquisate  of  Montferrat,  apostatized  to  the 
religion  and  manners  of  the  Latins,  {on  teal  yvioitti  Kot  rlarti  koL  ^x/h 
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he  excited  neither  the  fears  of  the  enemy,  nor  the  jealousj 
of  the  court ;  his  modesty  and  patience  were  never  tempted 
to  compute  the  years  of  his  father ;  nor  was  that  fether  com- 
pelled to  repent  of  his  liberality  either  by  the  virtues  or  vices 
of  his  son.  The  son  of  Michael  was  named  Andronicus  from 
I  lis  grandfather,  to  whose  early  favor  he  was  introduced  by 
that  nominal  resemblance.  The  blossoms  of  wit  and  beauty 
increased  the  fondness  of  the  elder  Andronicus;  and,  with 
rhc  common  vanity  of  age,  he  expected  to  realize  in  the 
second,  the  hope  which  had  been  disappointed  in  the  first, 
generation.  The  boy  was  educated  in  the  palace  as  an  heir 
and  a  favorite ;  and  in  the  oaths  and  acclamations  of  the  peo- 
ple, the  august  triad  was  formed  by  the  names  of  the  &ther, 
the  son,  and  the  grandson.  But  the  younger  Andronicus  was 
speedily  corrupted  by  his  infant  greatness,  while  he  beheld 
with  puerile  impatience  the  double  obstacle  that  hung,  and 
might  long  hang,  over  his  rising  ambition.  It  was  not  to  ac- 
quire &me,  or  to  diffuse  happiness,  that  he  so  eagerly  aspired : 
wealth  and  impunity  were  in  his  eyes  the  most  precious  attri- 
butes of  a  monarch ;  and  his  first  indiscreet  demand  was  the 
sovereignty  of  some  rich  and  fertile  island,  where  he  might 
lead  a  life  of  independence  and  pleasure.  The  emperor  was 
offended  by  the  loud  and  frequent  intemperance  which  dis- 
turbed his  capital;  the  sums  which  his  parsimony  denied 
were  supplied  by  the  Genoese  usurers  of  Pera ;  and  the  op- 
pressive debt,  which  consolidated  the  interest  of  a  faction, 
could  be  discharged  only  by  a  revolution.  A  beautiful  fe- 
male, a  matron  in  rank,  a  prostitute  in  manners,  had  instructed 
the  younger  Andronicus  in  the  rudiments  of  love ;  but  he  had 
reason  to  suspect  the  nocturnal  visits  of  a  rival ;  and  a  stranger 
passing  through  the  street  was  pierced  by  the  arrows  of  his 
guards,  who  were  placed  in  ambush  at  her  door.  That  stran- 
ger was  his  brother.  Prince  Manuel,  who  languished  and  died 
of  his  wound ;  and  the  emperor  Michael,  their  common  father, 
whose  health  was  in  a  declining  state,  expired  on  the  eighth 
day,  lamenting  the  loss  of  both  his  children.'  However 
guiltless  in  his  intention,  the  younger  Andronicus  might  im- 

Oreg.  1.  ix.  c.  1»)  and  founded  a  dynasty  of  Italian  princes,  which  waa 
sxlinguished  A  D.  1533,  (Ducange,  Fain.  Byz.  p.  249—253.) 

^  Wo  are  indebted  to  Nicephorus  Oregoras  (L  viiL  c  1)  for  the 
knowledge  of  this  tragic  adventure ;  while  Cantacnzene  more  dis* 
oreetllr  conceals  the  vices  of  Andronicus  the  Younger,  of  which  htt 
WW  the  witness  and  perhaps  the  associate,  (l  I  c.  1,  dec.) 
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Eate  a  brothei*8  and  a  father's  death  to  the  consequence  of 
is  own  vices ;  and  deep  was  the  sigh  of  thinking  and  feeling 
men,  when  they  perceived,  instead  of  sorrow  and  repentance, 
his  ill-dissembled  joy  on  the  removal  of  two  odious  competi- 
tors. By  these  melancholy  events,  and  the  increase  of  his 
disorders,  the  mind  of  the  elder  emperor  was  gradually  alien- 
ated; and,  after  many  fruitless  reproof,  he  transferred  on 
another  grandson*  his  hopes  and  aiOfection.  The  change  was 
announced  by  the  new  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  reigning  sov- 
ereign, and  the  person  whom  he  should  appoint  for  his  suc- 
cessor;  and  the  acknowledged  heir,  after  a  repetition  of  insulte 
and  complaints,  was  exposed  to  the  indignity  of  a  public  trial. 
Before  the  sentence,  which  would  probably  have  condemned 
him  to  a  dungeon  or  a  cell,  the  emperor  was  informed  that  the 
palace  courts  were  filled  with  the  armed  followers  of  his  grand- 
son ;  the  judgment  was  softened  to  a  treaty  of  reconciliation ; 
and  the  triumphant  escape  of  the  prince  encouraged  the  ar- 
dor of  the  younger  faction. 

Yet  the  capital,  the  clergy,  and  the  senate,  adhered  to  the 
person,  or  at  least  to  the  government,  of  the  old  emperor ;  and 
it  was  only  in  the  provinces,  by  flight,  and  revolt,  and  foreign 
sucQor,  that  the  malecontents  could  hope  to  vindicate  their 
cause  and  subvert  his  throne.  The  soul  of  the  enterprise  was 
the  great  domestic  John  Cantacuzene;  the  sally  from  Con- 
stantinople is  the  first  date  of  his  actions  and  memorials ;  and 
if  his  own  pen  be  most  descriptive  of  his  patriotism,  an 
unfriendly  historian  has  not  refused  to  celebrate  the  zeal 
and  ability  which  he  displayed  in  the  service  of  the  youLg 
emperor*  That  prince  escaped  from  the  capital  under  the 
pretence  of  hunting ;  erected  his  standard  at  Adrianople ; 
and,  in  a  few  days,  assembled  Mj  thousand  horse  and  foot, 
whom  neither  honor  nor  duty  could  have  armed  against  the 
Barbarians.     Such  a  force  might  have  saved .  or  commanded 

*  Hia  destined  heir  was  Michael  Catharus,  the  bastard  of  Ooostaa* 
tice  his  second  son.  In  this  project  of  excluding  his  grandson  An- 
dronicus,  Nicephorus  Gregoras  0.  viil  c.  3)  agrees  with  Cantauizene, 
(Li.c.1,  2.) 

•  The  condact  of  Cantacuzene,  hy  his  own  showing,  was  inexplicahle. 
He  was  unwilling  to  dethrone  the  old  emperor,  and  dissaad^  the  imnis* 
diate  march  on  Constantinople.  The  young  Andronicus,  he  says,  entered 
inlo  his  views,  and  wrote  to  warn  the  emperor  of  his  danger  when  ths 
Bsrch  was  determined.  Cantacuzenus,  in  Nov.  Byz.  Hist  Collect.  toL  i 
f.  104,  dcc—U. 
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the  empire ;  but  their  counsels  were  discdrdant,  their  motioBs 
were  slow  and  doubtful,  and  their  progress  wa&  checked  by 
intrigue  and  negotiation.  The  quarrel  of  the  two  Andronici 
was  protracted,  and  suspended,  and  renewed,  during  a  ruin- 
ous period  of  seven  years.  In  the  first  treaty,  the  relics  of 
the  Greek  entpire  were  divided:  Constantinople,. Thessalonica, 
and  the  islands,  were  left  to  the  elder,  while  the  yoi:nger 
acquired  the  sovereignty  of  the  greatest  part  of  Thrace,  * 
from  Philippi  to  the  Byzantine  limit  By  the  second  treaty, 
he  stipulated  the  payment  of  his  troops,  his  immediate  coro- 
nation, and  an  adequate  share  of  the  power  and  revenue 
of  the  state.  The  third  civil  war  was  terminated  by  the  sur- 
prise of  Constantinople,  the  final  retreat  of  the  old  emperor, 
and  the  sole  reign  of  his  victorious  grandson.  The  reasons 
of  this  delay  may  be  found  in  the  characters  of  the  men  and 
of  the  times.  When  the  heir  of  the  monarchy  first  pleaded 
his  wrongs  and  his  apprehenraons,  he  was  heard  with  pity  and 
applause :  and  his  adherents  repeated  on  all  sides  the  incon- 
sistent promise,  that  he  would  increase  the  pay  oi  the  soldiers 
and  alleviate  the  burdens  of  the  people.  The  grievances  of 
forty  years  were  mingled  in  bis  revolt;  and  the  rising 
generation  was  fatigued  by  thie  endless  prospect  of  a  reign, 
whose  favorites  and  maxims  were  of  other  times.  The  youth 
of  Andronicus  had  been  without  spirit,  his  age  was  without 
reverence:  his  taxes  produced  an  unusual  revenue  of  five 
hundred  thousand  pounds ;  yet  the  richest  of  the  sovereigns 
of  Christendom  was  incapable  of  maintaining  three  thousand 
horse  and  twenty  galleys,  to  resist  the  destructive  progress  of 
the  Turks.*  **  How  different,''  said  the  younger  Andronicus, 
^  is  my  situation  from  that  of  the  son  of  Philip  I  Alexander 
might  complain,  that  his  father  would  leave  him  nothing  to 
conquer :  alas !  my  grandsire  will  leave  me  nothing  to  lose.'' 
But  the  Greeks  were  soon  admonished,  that  the  public  dis- 
orders could  not  be  healed  by  a  civil  war;  and  that  their 
young  favorite  was  not  destined  to  be  the  savior  of  a  falling 
empire.  On  the  first  repulse,  his  party  was  broken  by  his 
own  levity,  their  intestine  discord,  and  the  intrigues  of  the 


•  See  Nicieplioriis  GregDras,  1.  viiL  c.  6.  The  youDger  Andronicut 
•omplained,  that  in  four  years  and  four  months  a  sum  of  350,000 
hycants  of  gold  was  due  to  him  for  the  expenses  of  lush^usehcld, 
iOantftcuaser.  Lie.  48.)  Yet  he  would  have  remitted  the  debt,  If  h* 
iMCbt  have  lieen  allowed  to  squeeze  tl;e  formers  of  the  reveooe. 
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KDcient  court,  which  tempted  each  matecontent  to  desert  or 
oeiray  the  cause  of  the  rehellion.  Andronicus  the  younger 
was  touched  with  remorse,  or  fatigued  with  business,  or  deceived 
by  negotiation :  pleasure  rather  than  power  was  his  aim  ;  and 
the  license  of  maintaining  a  thousand  hounds,  a  thousand 
hawks,  and  a  thousand  huntsmen,  was  sufficient  to  sully  hia 
fame  and  disarm  his  ambition. 

Let  us  now  survey  the  catastrophe  of  this  busy  plot,  and 
the  final  situation  of  the  principal  actors.*^  The  age  of 
Andronicus  was  consumed  in  civil  discord ;  and,  amidst  the^ 
events  of  war  and  treaty,  his  power  and  reputation  continually 
decayed,  till  the  fatal  night  in  which  the  gates  of  the  city 
and  palace  were  opened  without  resistance  to  his  grandson. 
His  principal  commander  scorned  the  repeated  warnings  of 
danger ;  and  retiring  to  rest  in  the  vain  security  of  ignorance, 
abandoned  the  feeble  monarch,  with  some  priests  and  pages, 
to  the  terrors  of  a  sleepless  night  These  terrors  were  quickly 
realized  by  the  hostile  shouts,  which  proclaimed  the  titles  and 
victory  of  Andronicus  the  younger ;  and  the  aged  emperor, 
falling  prostrate  before  an  image  of  the  Virgin,  despatched  a 
suppliant  message  to  resign  the  sceptre,  and  to'  obtain  his  life 
at  the  hands  of  the  conqueror.  The  answer  of  his  grandson 
was  decent  and  pious  ;  at  the  prayer  of  his  friends,  the  younger 
Andronicus  assumed  the  sole  administration;  but  the  elder 
still  enjoyed  the  name  and  preeminence  of  the  first  emperor, 
the  use  of  the  great  palace,  and  a  pension  of  twenty-four 
thousand  pieces  of  gold,  one  half  of  which  was  assigned  on 
the  royal  treasury,  and  the  other  on  the  fishery  of  Constanti- 
nople. But  his  impotence  was  soon  exposed  to  contempt  and 
oblivion ;  the  vast  silence  of  the  pakoe  was  distuj'bed  only  by 
the  cattle  and  poultry  of  the  neighborhood,*  which  roved  with 
impunity  through  the  solitary  courts  ;  and  a  reduced  allowance 
of  ten  thousand  pieces  of  gold  "  was  all  that  he  could  ask,  and 


*'  I  follow  the  chronology  of  Nicephonis  Gregoras,  who  is  rehiark- 
aUy  exact  It  is  proved  that  Cantacuzene  has  mistaken  the  dates  of 
his  own  actions,  or  rather  that  his  text  has  been  corrupted  by  ignorant 
transcribers. 

"  I  have  endeavored  to  reconcile  the  24,000  pieces  of  Car.tacuzene 
(I  ii.  c.  1)  with  the  10,000  of  Nicephorus  Gregoras,  (I  ix.  c.  2 ;)  the 
one  of  whom  wished  to  soften,  the  other  to  magnify,  the  hardships  of 
4»6  old  emperor 

*  ilad  the  waflhcrwomon,  according  to  Nic.  GregWAs,  p  %T,  ->lf . 
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more  than  be  oould  hope.  His  calamities  were  imbittered  b^ 
the  gradual  extinction  of  sight;  his  confinement  was  renderecl 
each  day  more  rigorous;  and  during  the  absence  and  sickness 
of  his  grandson,  his  inhuman  keepers,  by  the  threats  of  instant 
death,  compelled  him  to  exchange  the  purple  for  the  monastic 
habit  and  profession. .  The  TAonk  Antony  had  renounced  the 
pomp  of  the  world ;  jet  he  had  occasion  for  a  coarse  fur  in  the 
winter  season,  and  as  wine  was  forbidden  by  his  confessor,  and 
water  by  his  physician,  the  sherbet  of  Egypt  was  his  common 
drink.  It  was  n9t  without  difficulty  that  Uie  late  emperor  could 
procure  three  or  four  pieces  to  satisfy  these  simple  wants ;  and 
if  he  bestowed  the  gold  to  relieve  the  more  painful  distress  of  a 
firiend,  the  sacrifice  is  of  some  weight  in  the  scale  of  humanity 
and  religion.  Four  years  after  his  abdication,  Andronicus  or 
Antony  expired  in  a  cell,  in  the  seventy-fourth  year  of  his 
age :  and  the  last  strain  of  adulation  could  only  promise  a 
more  splendid  crown  of  glory  in  heaven  than  he  had  enjoye'l 
upon  earth."  * 

Nor  was  the  reign  of  the  younger^  more  glorious  or  fortu- 
nate than  that  of  the  elder,  Andronicus."  He  gathered  the 
fruits  of  ambition ;  but  the  taste  was  transient  and  bitter :  in 
the. supreme  station  he  lost  the  remains  of  his  early  popularity ; 
and  the  defects  of  his  cL^racter  became  still  more  conspicuous 
to  the  world.  The  public  reproach  urged  him  to  march  in 
person  against  the  Turks ;  nor  did  his  courage  fail  in  the  hour 
of  trial ;  but  a  defeat  and  a  wound  were  the  only  trophies  of 
his  expedition  in  Asia,  which  confirmed  the  establishment  of 
the  Ottoman  monarchy.  The  abuses  of  the  civil  government 
attained  their  full  maturity  and  perfection :.  his  n^lect  of 
forms,  and  the  confusion  of  national  dresses,  are  deplored  by 


"  See  Nicephonifl  Gregoras,  (I  ix.  6,  T,  8,  10, 14,  L  x  c  1.)  The 
Idatdrian  had  tasted  of  the  prosperity,  and  shared  the  retreat^  of  his 
benefactor;  and  that  friendship  which  "  waits  or  to  the  scaffold  or  the 
cell,"  flhoidd  not  lightly  be  accused  as  '*  a  hireling,  a  prostitute  to 
praise.**  t. 

'*  The  sole  reign  of  Andronicus  the  younger  is  described  by  Can- 
tacurene  (1.  il  c.  1—40,  p.  191 — 339)  and  Nicephorus  Gregoras,  (1-  ^ 
e.  7— L  xl  c  11,  p.  262—861.) 


*  Prodigies  (according  to  Nic.  Gregoras,  p.  460}  anncnnced  the  departnie 
df  the  old  and  imbecile  Imperial  Mens  from  his  earthly  prison. — M. 

t  But  it  may  be  accused  of  unparalleled  absurdity.  He  compares  the 
CKliiiction  of  the  feeble  old  man  to  that  of  the  sun :  his  coffin  is  tc  be  flnatod 
Uke  Noah*!«  ark.  by  •  deluge  of  tears.— If . 
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(he  Greckp.  as  the  fatal  symptonis  of  the  decay  of  the  empire. 
Andronicus  was  old  before  his  time;  the  intemperance  of 
youth  had  accelerated  the  intirraities  of  age-;  and  after  being 
rescued  from  a  dangerous  malady  by  nature,  or  physic,  or  the 
Virgin,  he  was  snatched  away  before  he  had  accomplished  his 
forty^fiflh  year.  He  was  twice  married ;  and,  as  the  progress 
of  the  Latins  in  arms  and  arts  had  softened  the  prejudices  of 
the  Byzantine  court,  his  two  wives  were  chosen  in  the  princely 
houses  of  Geaiany  and  Italy.  The  first,  Agnes  at  home, 
Irene  in  Greece,  was  daughter  of  the  duke  of  Brunswick. 
Her  father"  was  a  petty  lord"  in  the  poor  and  savage  regions 
of  the  north  of  Germany:"  yet  he  derived  some  revenue 
from  his  silver  mines ;"  and  his  family  is  celebrated  by  the 

"  Agues,  or  Irene,  was  the  daughter  of  Duke  Henry,  the  "Wonder- 
ful, the  chief  of  the  house  of  Brunswick,  and  the  fourth  in  descent 
from  the  famous  Henry  the  Lion,  duke  of  Saz<my  and  Bavaria,  and 
conqueror  of  the  Sclav!  on  the  Baltic  coast.  Her  brother  Henry  was 
suroamed  the  Cheeky  from  his  two  journeys  into  the  East :  but  these 
journeys  were  subsequent  to  his  sister's  marriage ;  and  I  am  ignorant 
kow  Agnes  was  discovered  in  the  heart  of  Germany,  and  recommended 
to  the  Byzantine  court  (Rimius,  Memoirs  of  the  House  of  Brunswick, 
p.  126— ISt.) 

"  Henry  the  Wonderful  was.  the  founder  of  the  branch  of  Qruben- 
hagen,  extinct  in  the  year  1596,  (Rimius,  p.  28*7.)  He  resided  in  the 
castle  of  Wolfenbuttel,  and  possessed  no  more  than  a  sixth  part  of 
the  iJlodial  estates  of  Brunswick  and  Lnnebnrgh,  wfaidi  the  Gkielph 
family  had  saved  from  the  confiscation  of  their  great  fiefs.  The  fre- 
quent partitions  among  brothers  had  almost  ruined  the  princely  houses 
of  Germany,  till  that  just,  but  pernicious,  law  was  slowly  superseded 
by  the  right  of  primogeniture.  The  prmcipality  of  Grulienhagen,  one 
of  the  last  remains  of  the  Hercynian  forest,  is  a  woody,  mountainous, 
and  barren  tract,  (Bosching^s  Geography,  voL  vl  p.  2*70 — 286,  "Rngliah 
translation.) 

^'  The  royal  author  of  the  Memoirs  of  Brandenburgh  will  teach  us, 
how  justly,  in  a  much  later  period,  the  north  of  Germany  deserved 
the  epithets  of  poor  and  barbarous.  (Essai  sur  les  MoBurs,  he)  In  Uitf 
year  1306,  in  the  woods  of  Lundburgh,  some  wild  people  of  the  Vened 
race  were  allowed  to  bury  alive  their  infirm  and  useless  parents. 
(Rimius,  p.  186.) 

"  The  assertion  of  Tacitus,  that  Germany  was  destitute  of  the  pre- 
cious metals,  must  be  taken,  even  in  his  own  time,  with  some  limita- 
tion, (Germania,  c.  6.  AnnaL  xi.  20.)  According  to  Spener,  (Hist 
GermaniiB  Pragmatica,  tom.  i  p.  851,)  Argentifodirue  m  Hercyniis 
muntibus,  imperante  Othone  magno  (A.  D.  968)  primum  apert«s,  largam 
etiam  opes  augendi  dederunt  copiam :  but  Rimius  (p.  258,  259)  defers 
till  the  year  1016  the  discovery  of  th6  silver  mines  of  Grubenhagen, 
•r  the  Upper  Hartz,  which  were  prodactive  in  the  beginning  of  tlM 
nvth  century,  and  which  still  yield  a  consideraUe  revenue  to  tte 
Skcaae  ei  Brunswick. 
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Greeks  as^Le  most  ancient  and  noble  of  the  Teutonic  name/* 
After  the  death  of  this  childish  princess,  Andronicus  sought  in 
marriage  Jane,  the  sister  of  the  count  of  Savoy  ;'*  and  his  suit 
was  preferred  to  that  of  the  French  king/*  The  count  respect- 
ed in  his  sister  the  superior  majesty  of  a  Roman  empress :  her 
retinue  was  composed  of  knights  and  ladies ;  she  was  regen- 
erated and  crowned  in  St.  Sophia,  under  the  more  orth^oz 
appellation  of  Anne ;  and,  at  the  nuptial  feast,  the  Greeks  and 
Itdians  vied  with  each  other  in  the  martial  exercises  of  tilts  and 
tournaments. 

The  empress  Anne  of  S.ivoy  survived  her  husband :  their 
son,  John  JPalseologus,  was  left  an  orphan  and  an  emperor  in 
the  ninth  year  of  his  age;  and  his  weakness  was  protected 
by  the  first  and  most  deserving  of  the  Greeks.  The  long  and 
cordial  friendship  of  his  father  for  John  Cantacuzene  is  ahke 
honorable  to  the  prince  and  the  subject.  It  had  been  formed 
amidst  the  pleasures  of  their  youth:  their  &milies  were 
almost  equally  noble  ;'^  and  the  recent  -lustre  of  the  purple 
was  amply  compensated  by  the  energy  of  a  private  education. 
We  have  seen  that  the  young  emperor  was  saved  by  Canta- 
cuzene from  the  power  of  his  grand&ther;  and,  after  six 
years  of  civil  war,  the  same  favorite  brought  him  back  in 
triumph  to  the  palace  of  Constantinople.  Under  the  reign  of 
Andronicus  the  younger,  the  great  domestic  ruled  the  emperor 
and  the  empire ;  and  it  was  by  his  valor  and  conduct  that  the 
Isle  of  Lesbos  and  the  principality  of  JStolia  were  restored  to 
their  ancient  alle^anoe.     His  enemies  confess,  that,  among 

1*  Cantacuxene  has  given  a  most  honorable  testimony,  9v  ^  &r 

Vsp/tavCiv  avTTi  Bvyartip  iovKds  vri  Mvpov^ovifK^  (the  modern  Greeks  employ 
.  the  TV  for  the  i,  and  the  fiv  for  the  0,  and  the  whole  will  read  in  the 

Italian   idiom   di  Brunzoic,)  ro9  nap*  airoU  ivi^vcirrirov,  Kdi   ya^p6rfiri 

wirrof  T0it  ofto^v\ovf  incpffaXXovros  roi  yitfovi.  The  praise  is  jost  in  itself 
and  pleasing  to  an  English  ear. 

'*  Anne,  or  Jane,  was  one  of  the  four  dauffhters  of  Amed^e  the 
Great,  hj  a  second  nwrriage,  and  half-sister  of  his  successor  Edward 
count  of  Savoy.  (Anderson's  Tables,  p.  660.  See  Cantacuzene,  {I  I 
a40— 42.) 

'*  That  king.  L  the  fact  be  true,  must  have  been  Charles  the  Fair, 
who  in  five  years  (1321 — 1826)  was  married  to  three  wives,  (Ander- 
son, p.  628.)  Anne  of  Savoy  arrived  at  Constantinople  in  February, 
1826. 

'^  The  noble  race  of  the  Cantacnzeni  (illustrious  from  the  zith  oea- 
tury  in  the  Byzantine  annals)  was  drawn  from  the  Paladins  of  Fraaoi^ 
Ike  heroes  of  thoee  romances  which,  in  the  ziiith  century,  were  tnii» 
lated  and  r<»id  by  the  Greeks,  (Ducange,  Fam.  Byzant  p.  258.) 
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ihe  public  robbers,  Cantacuzene  afons  ivas  moderate  and  tb- 
Btetnious ;  and  the  free  and  voluntary  account  which  he  pro- 
duces of  his  own  wealth"  may  sustain  the  presumption  that  it 
was  devolved  by  inheritance,  and  not  accumulated  by  rapine- 
Ee  does  not  indeed  specify  the  value  of  his  money,  plate,  and 
jewels;  yet,  after  a  voluntary  gift  of  two  hundred  vases  of 
silver,  after  much  had  been  secreted  by  his  friends  and  plun- 
dtjred  by  his  foes,  his  forfeit  treasures  were  sufficient  for  the 
ef^uipment  of  a  fleet  of  seventy  galleys.  He  does  not  meas- 
ure the  size  and  number  of  his  es^tes;  but  his  granaries 
were  heaped  with  an  incredible  store  of  wheat  and  barley; 
and  the  labor  of  a  thousand  yoke  of  oxen  might  cultivate, 
according  to  the  practice  of  antiquity,  about  sixty-two  thou- 
sand five  hundred  acres  of  arable  land.'*  His  pastures  were 
stocked  with  two  thousand  ^ve  hundred  brood  mares,  two 
hundred  camels,  three  hundred  mules,  five  hundred  asses, 
^ve  thousand  horned  cattle,  ^hj  thousand  hogs,  and  seventy 
thousand  sheep:'*  a  precious  record  of  rural  opulence,  in 
the  last  period  of  the  empire,  and  in  a  land,  mo-t  probably  in 
Thrace,  so  repeatedly  wasted  by  foreign  and  domestic  hos- 
tility. The  favor  of  Cantacuzene  was  above  his  fortune.  In 
the  moments  of  familiarity,  in  the  hour  of  sickness,  the  em- 
peror was  desirous  to  level  the  distance  between  them^  and 
pressed  his  friend  to  accept  the  diadem  and  purple.  The 
virtue  of  the  great  domestic,  which  is  attested  by  his  own  pen, 
resisted  the  dangerous  proposal;  but  the  last  testament  of 
Andronicus  the  younger  named  him  the  guardian  of  hu*  son, 
and  the  regent  of  the  empire. 

Had  the  regent  found  a  suitable  return  of  obedience  and 

"  See  CantacuEene,  (I  ill  c.  24,  SO,  S6.) 

"  Saserna,  in  Gaul,  and  Columella,  in  Italy  or  Spain,  allow  two 
yoke  of  oxen,  two  drivers,  and  six  laborers,  for  two  hundred  jugera 
i  125  English  acres)  of  arable  land,  and  three  more  men  must  be  added 
if  there  be  much  underwood,  (Columella  de  Re  Rustiei,  1.  il  c.  IS,  p 
441,  edit  Gesner.) 

^*  In  this  enumeration  (I.  iiL  c.  SO)  the  French  translation  of  the 
president  Cousin  is  blotted  with  three  palpable  and  essential  errors. 
1.  He  omits  the  1000  yoke  of  working  oxen.  2.  He  interprets  the 
wttrroKdatat  vpos  ^Kr^iXtatf,  by  the  number  of  fifteen  hundred.*  8. 
He  confounds  myriads  with  chiliads,  and  gives  Cantacuzene  no  more 
tlian  6000  hogs.    Put  hot  your  trust  in  transUtions ! 


*  There  seems  to  be  another  reading:,  x*^(ats.    Niebahr's  edit,  ia  lo» 
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gratitude,  perhaps  he  would  have  acted  with  pure  ami  zealoui 
fidelity  in  the  service  of  his  pupil.**  A  guard  of  ^ve  hundred 
soldiers  watched  over  his  person  and  the  palace ;  the  funeral 
of  the  late  Emperor  was  decently  performed ;  the  capital  was 
silent  and  submissive ;  and  five  hundred  letters,  which  Can- 
tacuzene  despatched  in  the  first  month,  informed  the  provinces 
of  their  loss  and  their  duty.  The  prospect  of  a  tranquil  mi- 
nority was  blasted  by  the  great  duke  or  admiral  Apocaucus\ 
and  to  exaggerate  Ms  perfidy,  the  Imperial  historian  is  pleased 
to  magnify  his  own  imprudence,  in  raising  him  to  that  office 
against  the  advice  of  his  more  sagacious  sovereign.  Bold 
and  subtle,  rapacious  and  profuse,  the  avarice  and  ambition 
of  Apocaucus  were  by  turns  suliervient  to  each  other ;  and 
his  talents  were  applied  to  the  ruin  of  his  country.  His  arro- 
gance was  heightened  by  the  command  of  a  naval  force  and 
an  impregnable  castle,  and  under  the  mask  of  oaths  and 
flattery  he  secretly  conspired  against  his  benefactor.  The 
female  court  of  the  empress  was  bribed  and  directed  ;  he  en- 
couraged Anne  of  Savoy  to  assert,  by  the  law  of  nature,  the 
tutelage  of  her  son;  the  love  of  power  was  disguised  by 
the  anxiety  of  maternal  tenderness :  and  the  founder  of  the 
Palseologi  had  instructed  his  posterity  to  dread  the  example 
of  a  perfidious  guardian.  The  patriarch  John  of  Apri  was 
a  proud  and  feeble  old  man,  encompassed  by  a  numerous  and 
hungry  kindred.  He  produced  an  obsolete  epistle  of  An- 
dronicus,  which  bequeathed  the  prince  and  people  to  his 
pious  care:  the  fate  of  his  predecessor  Arsenius  prompted 
him  to  prevent,  rather  than  punish,  the  crimes  of  a  usurper ; 
and  Apocaucus  smiled  at  the  success  of  his  own  flattery, 
when  he  beheld  the  Byzantine  priest  assuming  the  state  and 
temporal  claims  of  the  Roman  pontiff."  Between  three  per- 
sons so  different  in  their  situation  and  character,  a  private 
league  was  concluded:  a  shadow  of  authority  was  restored 
to  the  senate ;  and  the  people  was  tempted  by  the  name  of 

**  See  the  regency  and  reign  of  John  Cantacuzenus,  and  the  whoI« 
progress  of  the  civil  war,  in  his  own  history,  (L  iil  c,  1 — 100,  p.  348— 
700,)  and  in  that  of  Niccphorus  Gregoras,  (L  xil  c.  1 — ^Lxv.c  9,  p 
B68— 492.) 

''  He  assumes  the  royal  privilege  of  red  shoes  or  buskins;  placed 
on  his  head  a  mitre  of  "silk  and  gold;  subscribed  his  epistles  with 
hyacinth  or  green  ink,  and  claimed  for  the  new,  wliatever  Constantine 
bad  given  to  the  ancient,  Rome,  (Oantacuzen.  L  iil  c.  86.  Nic.  Oi^ 
goras.  L  xiv  c.  3.) 
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freedom.  Bj  this  powerful  confederacy,  tbe  great  domestie 
was  assaulted  at  first  with  clandestine,  at  length  with  open, 
arms.  His  prerogatives  were  disputed ;  his  opinions  slighted ; 
his  friands  persecuted;  and  his  safety  was  threatened  both  in 
t^e  camp  and  city.  In  his  absence  on  the  public  service,  he 
was  accused  of  treason ;  proscribed  as  an  enemy  of  the  church 
and  state ;  and  delivered  with  all  his  adherents  to  the  sword 
of  justice,  the  vengeance  of  the  people,  and  the  power  of  the 
devil ;  his  fortunes  were  confiscated ;  his  aged  mother  was  cast 
)nto  prison;^  all  his  past  services  were  buried  in  oblivion; 
and  he  was  driven  by  injustice  to  perpetrate  the  crime  of 
which  he  was  accused."  From  the  review  of  his  preceding 
conduct,  Cantacuzene  appears  to  have  been  guiltless  of  any 
treasonable  designs ;  and  the  only  suspicion  of  his  innocence 
must  arise  from  the  vehemence  of  his  protestations,  and  the 
sublime  purity  which  he  ascribes  to  his  own  virtue.  While 
the  empress  and  the  p<»^riarch  still  affected  the  appearances  of 
harmony,  he  repeatedly  bolicited  the  permission  of  retiring  to  a 
private,  and  even  a  monastic,  life.  Ailer  he  had  been  declared 
a  public  enemy,  it  was  his  fervent  wish  to  throw  himself  at  the 
feet  of  the  young  emperor,  and  to  receive  without  a  murmur 
the  stroke  of  the  executioner :  it  was  not  without  reluctance 
that  he  listened  to  the  voice  of  reason,  which  inculcated  tbe 
<acred  duty  of  saving  his  family  and  friends,  and  proved  that 
ne  could  only  save  them  by  drawing  the  sword  and  assuming 
the  Imperial  title. 

In  the  'strong  city  of  Demotica,  his  peculiar .  domain,  the 
emperor  John  Cantacuzenus  was  invested  with  the  purple 
buskins :  his  right  leg  was  clothed  by  his  noble  kinsmen,  the 
left  by  the  Latin  chiefs,  on  whom  he  conferred  the  order  of 
knighthood.  But  even  in  this  act  of  revolt,  he  was  stiH 
studious  of  loyalty ;  and  the  titles  of  John  Palaeologus  and 
Anne  of  Savoy  were  proclaimed  before  his  own  nann  and 
that  of  his  wife  Irene.    Such  vain  ceremony  is  a  thin  dis> 

*'  Ni?.  Gregoras  (1.  zil  c  6)  confesses  tho  innocence  and  virtues  of 
Cantacuzenus,  the  guilt  and  flagitious  vices  of  Apocaucus ;  nor  doe« 
be  dissemble  the  motive  of  his  personal  and  religious  enmity  to  the 

Winer;    vvv  il  dia  KOKiav    SiWaiVf  airtos   h  irpdoraros  rrji  rdv  SXtov  i6o(s> 
I  vat  ^BofSS'f 


*  She  died  there  ihiou^^  persecation  and  neglect— M. 

^  Vat  ?AAoc  woio  t&b  *«Ugioaii  enomiei  and  persecators  of  NioepbffM 
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gaise  of  rebellion,  nor  are  there  perhaps  any  ^TersonoZ  wrong! 
that  can  authorize  a  subject  to  take  arnis  t^ainot  his  8or« 
ereign :  but  the  want  of  preparation  and  success  may  confirm 
the  assurance  of  the  usurper,  that  this  decisive  step  was  the 
effect  of  necessity  rather  t^n  of  choice.  Constantinople 
adhered  to  the  young  emperor;  the  king  of  Bulgaria  was 
invited  to  the  relief  of  Adrianople:  the  principal  cities  of 
Thrace  and  Macedonia,  after  some  hesitation,  renounced  their 
obedience  to  the  great  domestic;  and  the  leaders  of  the 
troops  and  provinces  were  induced,  by  their  private  interest, 
U>  prefer  the  loose  dominion  of  a  woman  and  a  priest.*  The 
army  of  Cantaeuzene,  in  sixteen  divisions,  was  stationed  on 
the  banks  of  the  Melas  to  tempt  or  to  intimidate  the  capital : 
it  was  dispersed  by  treachery  or  fear;  and  the  officers^  more 
specially  the  mercenary  Latins,  accepted  the  bribes,  and 
embraced  the  service,  of  the  Byzantine  court  Afber  this 
loss,  the  rebel  emperor  (he  fluctuated  between  the  two 
characters)  took  the  road  of  Thessalonica  with  a  chosen  rem- 
nant ;  but  he  failed  in  his  enterprise  on  that  important  place ; 
and  he  was  closely  pursued  by  the  great  duke,  his  enemy 
Apocaucus,  at  the  head  of  a  superior  power  by  sea  and  land. 
Driven  from  the  coast,  in  his  march,  or  rather  flight,  into  the 
mountains  of  Servia,  Cantaeuzene  assembled,  his  troops  to 
scrutinize  those  who  were  worthy  and  willing  to  accompany 
his  broken  fortunes.  A  base  majority  bowed  and  retired; 
and  his  trusty  band  was  diminished  to  two  thousand,  and  at 
last  to  five  hundred,  volunteers.  The  crcd^^*  or  despot  of  the 
Servians  received  him  with  general  hospitality ;  but  the  ally 
was  insensibly  degraded  to  a  suppliant,  a  hostage,  a  captive ; 


**  The  princes  of  Servia  (Dacaage,  Famil  Dalmaticse,  <&&,  c.  2,  8, 
4,  9)  were  styled  Despots  in  Gree^  and  Oral  in  their  native  idiom, 
(Ducange,  Gloss.  Graec.  p.  751.)  That  title,  the  equivalent  of  king, 
appears  to  be  of  Sclavonic  origin,  from  whence  it  has  been  borrowed 
bv  the  Hungarians,  the  mddern  Greeks,  and  even  by  the  Turks,  (Lenn- 
davius,  Pandect  Turc.  p.  422,)  who  reserve  the  name  of  Padishah  for 
the  emperor.  To  obtain  the  latter  instead  of  the  former  is  the  ambi- 
tion of  the  French  at  Constantinople,  (Aversissement  a  THistoire  da 
Timui-  Bee,  p.  39.) 

*  Cantacazene  asserts,  that  in' all  the  cities,  the  popalace  were  on  the  sida 
of  the  emperor,  the  aristocracy  on  his.  The  popalace  took  .the  opportonity 
of  rimng  and  plundering  the  wealthy  as  Cantacazenites,  vol.  hL  o.  3a 
AgeB  <»f  commoD  oppression  and  ruin  had  sot  eztingaished  these  vepabUcaa 
fustioDt.  -M. 
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and  in  this  miserable  dependence,  he  wuted  at  the  door  of 
the  Barbarian,  who  could  dispose  of  the  life  and  liberty  of  a 
Boman  emperor..  The  most  tempting  offers  could  not  per- 
suade the  cral  to  violate  his  trust ;  but  he  soon  indined  to  the 
stronger  side ;  and  his  friend  was  dismissed  without  injury  to 
a  new  vicissitude  of  hopes  xmd  perils.  Near  six  years  the 
flame  of  discord  burnt  with  various  success  and  unabated 
rage :  the  cities  were  distracted  by  the  faction  of  the  nobles 
and  the  plebeians ;  the  Cantacuzeni  and  Palseologi :  and  the 
Bulgarians,  the  Servians,  and  the  Turks,  were  invoked  on 
*joth  sides  as  the  instruments  of  private  ambition  and  the 
common  ruin.  The  regent  deplored,  the  calamities,  of  which 
he  was  the  author  and  victim :  and  his  own  experience  might 
dictate  a  just  and  lively  remark  on  the  different  nature  of 
foreign  and  civil  war.  "  The  former,"  said  he,  "  is  the  external 
warmth  of  summer,  always  tolerable,  and  often  beneficial ;  the 
latter  is  the  deadly  heat  of  a  fever,  which  consumes  without  a 
remedy  the  vitals  of  the  constitution."^* 

The  introduction  of  barbarians  and  savages  into  the  con- 
tests of  civilized  nations,  is  a  measure  pregnant  with  shame 
and  mischief;  which  the  interest  of  the  moment  nciay  com- 
pel, but  which  is  reprobated  by  the  best  principles  of  human* 
ity  and  reason.  It  is  the  practice  of  both  sides  to  accuse 
their  enemies  of  the  guilt  of  the  first  alliances;  and  those 
who  ML  in  their  negotiations  are  loudest  in  their  censure 
of  the  example  which  they  envy  and  would  gladly  imitate. 
The  Turks  of  Asia  were  less  barbarous  perhaps  than  the 
shepherds  of  Bulgaria  and  Servia;  but  their  religion  rendered 
them  implacable  foes  of  Rome  and  Christianity.  To  acquire 
the  friendship  of  their  emirs,  the  two  factions  vied  with  each 
other  in  baseness  and  profusion :  the  dexterity  of  Cantacn- 
zene  obtained  the  preference:  but  the  succor  and  victory 
were  dearly  purchased  by  the  marriage  of  his  daughter  with 
an  infidel,  the  captivity  of  many  thousand  Christians,  and  the 
passage  of  the  Ottomans  into  Europe,  the  last  and  fatal  stroke 
in  the  fall  of  the  Roman  empire.  The  inclining  scale  was 
decided  in  his  favor  by  the  death  of  Apocaucus,  the  just 
though  singular  retribution  of  his  crimes.  A  crowd  of  nobles 
or  plebeians,  whom  he  feared  or  hated,  had  been  seized  hj 
his  orders  in  the  capital  and  the  provinces ;  and  the  old  pal- 

"  Kic.  Qiegpras,  L  zii.  c  14.  It  is  surprising  that  Cantactiiwie  hin 
BOt  inserted  this  just  and  lively  image  in  his  own  writings. 
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Aoe  of  Ckwsfiintine  was  assigned  as  the  place  of  their  ood- 
finement.  Some  alterations  in  raising  the  walls,  and  narrow- 
ing the  cells,  had  been  ingenioosly  contrived  to  prevent  their 
escape,  and  aggravate  their  misery ;  and  the  work  was  inoes- 
iantlj  pressed  by  the  daily  visits  of  the  tyrant  His  guards 
watched  at  the  gate,  and  as  he  stood  in  the  inner  court  to 
overlook  the  architects,  without  fear  or  suspicion,  he  was 
assaulted  and  laid  breathless  on  the  ground,  by  two*  resolute 
prisoners  of  the  Palseologian  race,*®  who  were  armed  with 
sticks,  and  animated  by  despair.  On  the  rumor  of  revenge 
and  liberty,  the  captive  multitude  broke  their  fetters,  fortified 
their  prison,  and  exposed  from  the  battlements  the  tyrant^s 
head,  presuming  on  the  favor  of  the  people  and  the  clem- 
ency of  the  empress.  Anne  of  Savoy  might  rejoice  in  the 
fall  of  a  haughty  and  ambitious  minister,  but  while  she 
delayed  to  resolve  or  to  act,  the  populace,  more  especially 
the  mariners,  were  excited  by  the  widow  of  the  great  duke 
to  a  sedition,  an  assault,  and  a  massacre.  The  prisoners  (of 
whom  the  far  greater  part  were  guiltless  or  inglorious  of  the 
deed)  escaped  to  a  neighboring  church:  they  were  slaugh- 
tered at  the  foot  of  the  altar ;  and  in  his  death  the  monster 
was  not  less  bloody  and  venomous  than  in  his  life.  Yet  his 
talents  alone  upheld  the  cause  of  the  young  emperor ;  and 
his  surviving  associates,  suspicious  of  each  other,  abandoned 
the  conduct  of  the  war,  and  rejected  the  i&irest  terms  of 
accommodation.  In  the  beginning  of  the  dispute,  the 
empress  felt,  and  complained,  that  she  was  deceived  by  the 
enemies  of  Oantacuzene:  the  patriarch  was  employed  to 
preach  against  the  forgiveness  of  injuries ;  and  her  promise 
of  immortal  hatred  was  sealed  by  an  oath,  under  the  penalty 
oi  excommunication.*^  But  Anne  soon  learned  to  hate 
without  a  teacher :  she  beheld  the  misfortunes  of  the  empire 
with  the  indifference  of  a  stranger:  her  jealousy  was  exaa- 


"  The  two  avengers  were  both  Palaeologi,  who  might  resent,  with 
royal  indignation,  the  shame  of  their  chains.  The  tragedy  of  Apocau- 
eus  may  deserve  a  peculiar  reference  to  Cantaciusene  (1.  iii.  c.  86)  and 
Nic.  Gregoras,  (Lziv.  c.  10.) 

*'  Oantacuzene  accuses  the  patriarch,  and  spares  the  empress,  the 
mother  of  his  sovereign,  (1.  iii.  83,  34,)  against  whom  Nic.  Gr(tgora8  ex- 
presses a  particular  animosity,  (1.  xiv.  1 0, 1 1,  xv.  6.)  It  is  true  that  thef 
do  noi  wp^  exactly  of  the  same  time. 

*  Nkephorufl  says  f  nr,  p.  734. 
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perated  by  the  competition  of  a  rival  empiedB ;  and  on  the 
first  symptoms  of  a  more  yielding  temper,  she  threatened  the 
patriarch  to  convene  a  synod,  and  degrade  him  from  bis 
office.  Their  incapacity  and  discord  would  have  afforded 
the  most  decisive  advantage;  but  the  civil  war  was  protract* 
ed  by  the  weakness  of  both  parties ;  and  the  moderation  of 
Oantacuzene  has  not  escaped  the  reproach  of  timidity  and 
indolence.  He  successively  recovered  the  provinces  and 
cities ;  and  the  realm  of  his  pupil  was  measured  by  the 
walls  of  Constantinople ;  but  the  metropolis  alone  counter- 
balanced the  rest  of  the  empire ;  nor  could  he  attempt  that 
important  conquest  till  he  had  secured  in  his  favor  the  public 
iroice  and  a  private  correspondence.  An  Italian,  of  the  name 
of  Facciolati,*'  had  succeeded  to  the  office  of  great  duke : 
the  ships,  the  guards,  and  the  golden  gate,  were  subject  to  his 
command ;  but  his  humble  ambition  was  bribed  to  become  the 
instrument  of  treachery ;  and  the  revolution  was  accomplished 
without  danger  or  bloodshed.  Destitute  of  the  powers  of 
resistance,  or  the  hope  of  relief,  the  -inflexible  Anne  would 
have  still  defended  the  palace,  and  have  smiled  to  behold 
the  capital  in  flames,  rather  than  in  the  possession  of  a  rival. 
She  yielded  to  the  prayers  of  her  friends  and  enemies;  and 
the  treaty  was  dictated  by  the  conqueror,  indio  professed  a 
loyal  and  zealous  attachment  to  the  son  of  his  ben^M^tor. 
The  marriage  of  his  daughter  with  John  Palseologus  was 
at  lengih  consummated :  the  hereditary  right  of  the  pupil 
was  acknowledged;  but  the  sole  administration  during  ten 
years  was  vest^  in  ihe  guardian.  Two  empei^rs  and  three 
empresses  were  seated,  on  the  Byzantine  throne ;  and  a  gen- 
eral amnesty  quieted  the  apprehensions,  and  confirmed  the 
pn^^erty,  of  the  most  guilty  subjects.  The  festival  of  the 
coronation  and  nuptials  was  celebrated  with  the  appearances 
of  concord  and  magnificence,  and  both  were  equally  falla- 
cious. During  the  late  troubles,  the  treasures  of  the  state, 
and  even  tlie  furniture  of  the  palace,  had  been  alienated .  or 
embezzled;  the  royal  banquet  was  served  in  pewter  oi 
earthenware ;  and  such  was  the  proud  poverty  of  the  times, 
that  the  absence  of  gold  and  jewels  was  supplied  by  (he 
paltry  artifices  of  glass  and  gilt-leather.** 

•■  The  traitor  and  treason  are  revealed  by  Nic.  Gregoras,  (L  xv.  c.  8 ;) 
but  the  name  is  more  discreetly  suppressed  by  his  great  aooomplieej 
(Cantaciiflen.  I  iil  c  99.) 

**  ma  Greg.  L  xv.  11.    There  were,  however,  some  true  pearls,  but 
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I  liasten  to  conclude  the  personal  history  of  John  Gantft* 
cnzene.'*  He  triumphed  and  reigned;  but  his  reign  and 
triumph  were  clouded  by  the  discontent'of  his  own  and  the 
adverse  faction.  His  followers  might  style  the  general  am* 
nesty  an  act  of  pardon  for  his  enemies,  and  of  oblivion  foi 
his  ^ends :"  in  his  cause  their  estates  bad  been  forfeited  or 
plundered.;  and  as  they  wandered  naked  and  hungry  through 
the  streets,  they  curaed  the  selfish  generosity  of  a  leader, 
who,  on  the  throne  of  the  empire,  might  relinquish  without 
merit  his  private  inheritance.  The  adherents  of  the  empress 
blushed  to  hold  their  lives  and  fortunes  by  the  precarious 
&vor  of  a  usurper ;  and  the  thirst  of  revenge  was  concealed 
by  a  tender  concern  for  the  succession,  and  even  the  safety, 
of  her  son.  They  were  justly  alarmed  by  a  petition  of  the 
friends  of  Cantacuzene,  that  they  might  be  released  from  their 
oath  of  allegiance  to  the  Palseologi,  and  intrusted  with  the 
defence  of  some  cautionary  towns ;  a  measure  supported  with 
argument  and  eloquence;  and  which  was  rejected  (says  the  Im- 
perial historian)  ^  by  mf  sublime,  and  almost  incredible  virtue.'* 
His  repose  was  disturbed  by  the  sound  of  plots  and  seditions ; 
and  he  trembled  lest  the  lawful  prince  should  be  stolen  away 
by  some  foreign  or  domestic  enemy,  who  would  inscribe  his 
name  and  his  wrongs  in  the  banners  of  rebellion.  As  the  son 
of  Andronicus  advanced  in  the  years  of  manhood,  he  began  to 
feel  and  to  act  for  himself;  and  his  rising  ambition  was  rather 
stimulated  than  checked  by  the  imitation  of  his  fiekther's  vices. 
If  we  may  trust  his  own  professions,  Cantacuzene  labored  with 
honest  industry  to  correct  these  sordid  and  sensual  appetites, 
and  to  raise  the  mind  of -the  young  prince  to  a  level  with  his 
fortune.  In  the  Servian  expedition,  the  two  emperors  showed 
themselves  in  cordial  harmony  to  the  troops  and  provinces'; 

very  thinly  spriiiitled.    The  rest  of  the  stones  had  only  mvroiairhf 

**  From  faia  retivn  to  Constantinople,  Catacuseitt  eontiouea  his  his- 
tory and  that  of  the  empire,  one  year  beyond  the  abdication  of  his 
Bon  Ikfatthew,  A  D.  1867,  (L  iy.  c.  1—50,  p.  '706—911.^  Nicephorua 
Gregoras  ends  with  the  synod  of  Constantinople,  in  the  ^ear  1851, 
(L  zxil  c  8,  p.  660;  the  ^est,  to  the  conclusion  of  the  zziyth  book, 
p.  717,  is  all  controversy;)  and  his  fourteen  last  hooka  are  still  MSS. 
m  the  king  of  France's  library. 

••  The  emperor  (Cantacuzen.  1.  iv.  c  1)  represents  his  own  virtues, 
•od  Kie.  Gregoras  (L  xv.  c.  11)  the  complajnts  of  his  friends,  who 
suffered  by  its  effects.  1  haye  lent  them  the  words  of  our  poor  cava« 
lusrs  after  the  Restoration. 
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•ad  the  jotxugar  jOoUeagiie  was  initiated  hj  the  elder .  in  ^« 
mysteries  of  war  and  government  After  l^e  conclusion  of 
the  peace,  Palaeologus  was  left  at  Thessalonica,  a  royal. resi* 
dence,  and  a  frontier,  station,  4o  secure  by  his  absence  the 
peace  of  Constantinople,  and  to  withdraw  his  youth  from  the 
temptations  of  a  luxurious  capital.  But  the  distance  weak- 
ened the  powers  of  control,  and  the  son  of  Andronicus  was 
Burrounded  with  artful  or  unthinking  companions,  who  taught 
him  to  hate  his  guardian,  to  deplore  his  exile,  and  to  vindi- 
cate his  rights.  A  private  treaty  with  the  end  or  despot  of 
8ervia  was  soon  followed  by  an  open  revolt ;  and  Cantacn- 
sene,  on  the  throne  of  the  elder  Andronicus,  defended  the 
cause  of  age  and  prerogative,  which  in  his  youth  he  had  so 
vigorously  attacked.  .  At  his  request  the  empress-mother 
undertook  the  voyage  of  Thessalonica,  and  the  office  of  me- 
diation: she  returned. without  success;  and  unless  Anne  of 
Savoy  was  instructed  by  adversity,  we  may^ doubt  the  sincer- 
ity, or  at  least  the  fervor,  of  her  zeal  W  hile  the  regent 
grasped  the  sceptre  with  a  firm  and  vigorous  hand,  she. had 
been  instructed  to  declare,  that  the  ten  years  of  his  legal 
administration  would  soon  elapse  ;  and  that,  after  a  full  trial 
of  the  vanity  of  the  world,  the  emperor  Cantacuzene  sighed 
for  the  repose  of  a  cloister,  and  was  ambitious  only  of  a 
heavenly  crown.  Had  these  sentiments  been  genuine,  his 
voluntary  abdication  would  have  restored  the  peace  of  the 
empire,  and  his  conscience  would  have  been  relieved  by  an 
act  of  justice.  Palaeolpgus  alone  was  responsible  for  his  fu- 
ture government ;  and  whatever  might  be  his  vices,  they  were 
surely  less  formidable  than  the  calamities  of  a  civil  war,  in 
which  the  Barbarians  and  infidels  were  again  invited  to  assist 
the  Greeks  in  their  mutual  destruction.  By  the  iarms  of  the 
Turks,  who  now  struck  a  deep  and  everlasting  root  in  Europe, 
Cantacuzene  prevailed  in  the  third  contest  in  which  he  hod 
been  involved ;  and  the  young  emperor,  driven  from  the  sea 
and  land,  was  cqmpelied  to  take  shelter  among  the  Latins  of 
the  Isle  of  Tenedos.  His  insolence  and  obstinacy  provoked 
the  victor  to  a  step  which  must  render  the  quarrel  irrecon- 
cilable; and  the  association  of  his  son  Matthew,  whom  he 
invested  with  the  purple,  established  the  succession  in  the 
family  of  the  Cantacuzeni.  But  Constantinople  was  still  at- 
tached to  the  blood  of  her  ancient  princes ;  and  this  last  injury 
accelerated  the  restoration  o'  the  rightful  hfeir.  A  noble  Gen- 
>  espoused  the  c^use  ^f  Paldeolos:us,  obtained  a  promiat 
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of  hid  sister,  abd  achieved  the  revolution  with  two  galleys  and 
two  thousand  €ve  hundred  auxiliaries.  Under  the  pretenoec 
of  distress^  thejr  were  admitted  into  the  lesser  port ;  a  ^^« 
was  opened,  and  the  Latiu-shout  of,  *^Loiig  life  and  victory,  to 
tho  emp«ror,  John  Palaeologus !"  was  answered  by  a  general 
risitig  in  his  favor.  A  numerous  and  loyal  .party  yet  ad« 
hered  to  the  standard  of  Cantacuzene :  but  he  asserts  in  his 
history  (does  he  hope  for  belief  I)  that  his  tender  consdence 
rejected  the  assurance  of  conquest ;  that,  in  free  obedience  to 
the  voice  of  religion  and  philosophy,  he  descended  from  the 
throne  and  embraced  with  pleasure  the  monastic  habit  and 
profession.**  So  soon  as  he  ceased  to  be  a  prince,  his  succes- 
sor was  not  unwilling  that  he  should  be  a  saint :  the  remain- 
der oi  his  life  was  devoted  to  piety  and  learning ;  in  the  cells 
of  Constantinople  and  Mount  Athos,  the  inonk  Joasaph  was 
respected  as  the  temporal  and  spiritual  father  of  the  emperor ; 
and  if  he  issued  from  his  retreat,  it  was  as  the  minister  of 
peace,  to  subdue  the  obstinacy,  and  solicit  the  pardon,  of  his 
rebellious  son.*^ 

Yet  in  the  cloister,  the  mind  of  Cantacuzene  was  still  exer* 
dsed  by  theological  war.  He  sharpened  a  controversial  pen 
against  the  Jews  and  Mahometans  ;**  and  in  every  state  he 
defended  with  equal  zeal  the  divine  light  of  Mount  Thabor,  a 
memorable  question  which  consummates  the  religious .  follies 
of  the  Greeks.  The  (akirs  of  India,**  and  ihe  monk$  of  the 
Oriental  church,  were  alike  persuaded,  that  in  the  total  abstract  , 

'*  The  awkward  apologj  of  Cantaetusene,  (L  iv.  c.  89^43,)  who 
relates,  with  visible  confusion,  his  own  downfall,  may  be  sapplied  by 
the  less  accurate,  but  more  honest,  narratives  of  Matthew  Vulani  (1.  iv, 
c.  46,  in  the  Script  Rerum  Ital  torn.  ziv.  p.  268)  and  Ducas,  (c 
10,  11.) 

"  Cantacuzene,  in  the  ye&r  1375,  was  honored  with  a  letter  from 
ihepope,  (fleary.  Hist, £ccl6s.  torn.  zz.  p.  250.)  His  death  is  placed 
by  ^  respectable  authority  on  the  20th  of  November,  1411,  (Ducallgi^ 
Fam.  Byzant  p.  260.)  But  if  he  were  of  the  age  of  his  companion 
Andronicus  the  Younger,  he  must  have  lived  116  years  ;  a  rare  m- 
stance  of  longevity,  which  in  so  illustrious  a  person  would  have  attract- 
ed universal  notice. . 

*^  His  four  discourses,,  or  books,  were  printed  at  Bazil,  1543,  (Fabrio. 
Bibliot  Grasc.  tern.  vi.  p.  4*73.)  He  composed  them  to  satisfy  a  pros** 
lyte  who  w&&  assaulted  with  letters  from  his  friends  of  Jspahan. 
Cantacuzene  had  read  the  Koran :  but  I  ui^lerstand-  from  Maraoci 
Ibat  he  adopts  the  vulgar  prejudices  and  fables  against  Mahomet  aw. 
bis  religion. 

**  See  the  Voyage  de  Bernier,  top:i.  t.  p.  12*7.  ,  .    ,.  ; 

vol.    VI — I 
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UoD  of  the  faculties  of  the  mind  and  body,  the  purer  swni 
may  ascend  to  the  enjoyment  and  vision  of  the  Deity.  Th» 
opinion  and  practice  of  the  monasteries  of  Mount  Athos  ^ 
will  be  best  represented  in  the  words  of  an  abbot,  who  flour- 
ished in  the  eleventh  century.  ''  When  thou  art  alone  in  thy 
cell,"  says  the  ascetic  teacher,  ''shut  thy  door,  and  seat  thy- 
self in  a  corner  :  raise  thy  mind  above  all  things  vain  and 
transitory  ;  recline  thy  beard  and  chin  on  thy  brenst ;  turn 
thy  eyes  and  thy  thoughts  toward  the  middle  of  thy  belly,  the 
region  of  the  navel ;  and  search  the  place  of  the  heart,  the 
seat  of  the  soul.  At  first,  all  will  be  dark  and  comfortless ; 
but  if  you  persevere  day  and  night,  you  will  feel  an  ineffable 
joy ;  and  no  sooner  has  the  soul  discovered  the  place  of  the 
heart,  than  it  is  involved  in  a  mystic  and  ethereal  light" 
This  light,  the  production  of  a  distempered  fancy,  the  crea- 
ture of  an. empty  stomach  and  an  empty  brain,  was  adored 
by  the  Quietists  as  the  pure  and  perfect  essence  of  God  him- 
self; and  as  long  as  the  folly  was  confined  to  Mount  Athos, 
the  simple  solitories  were  not  inquisitive  how  the  divine 
essence  could  be  a  material  substance,  or  how  an  immaterial 
Bubstam^  could  be  perceived  by  the  eyes  of  the  body.  But 
in  the  reign  of  the  younger  Andronicus,  these  monasteries 
were  visited  by  Barlaam,^^  a  Calabrian  monk,  who  was 
equally  skilled  in  philosophy  and  theology;  who  possessed 
the  language  of  the  Greeks  and  Latins ;  and  whose  versatile 
genius  could  maintain  their  opposite  creeds,  according  to  the 
interest  of  the  moment  The  indiscretion  of  an  ascetic  re- 
vealed to  the  curious  traveller  the  secrets  of  mental  prayer, 
and  Barlaam  embraced  the  opportunity  of  ridiculing  the  Qui* 
etists,  who  placed  the  soul  in  the  navel;  of  accusing  the 
monks  of  Mount  Athos  of  heresy  and  blasphemy.  His  at- 
tack compelled  the  more  learned  to  renounce  or  dissemble 
the  simple  devotion  of  their  brethren ;  and  Gregory  Palamas 
introduced  a  scholastic  distinction  between  the  essence*  and 
operation    of  God.      His  inaccessible  essence  dwells  in  the 

*•  Mosheim,  Inatitut  Hist  Ecclfes.  p.  622,  628.  Fleury,  Hisi  Bo- 
cl6aL  torn.  xx.  p.  22,  24,  107—114,  <fec  The  former  unfolds  the  causei 
with  the  judgment  of  a  philosopher,  the  latter  transcribes  and  Uoaa- 
eiibes  and  translates  with  the  prejudices  of  a  Catholic  priest 

^*  Basnage  (in  Canisii  antiq.  Lectiones,  torn.  iv.  p.  368 — 868)  has  in- 
vestigated file  character  and  story  of  Barlaam.  The  duplicity  of  hu 
csimons  had  inspired  some  doubts  of  the  identity  of  his  person.  Sat 
Ukewise  Fabridua.  (Bibliot  Graec  torn.  x.  p.  427-482.) 
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midst  of  an  uncreated  and  eternal  light;  and  this  beatifie 
wion  of  the  saints  had  been  manifested  to  the  disciples  on 
Mount  Thabor,  in  the  transfiguration  of  Christ.  Yet  this  dis^ 
tinction  could  not  escape  the  reproach  of  polytheism ;  the 
eternity  of  the  light  of  Thabor  was  fiercely  denied ;  and  Bar- 
laam  still  charged  the  i-'alamites  with  holding  two  eternal 
substances,  a  visible  and  an  invisible  God.  From  the  rage 
of  the  monks  of  Mount  Athos,  who  threatened  his  life,  the 
Calabrian  retired  to  Constantinople,  where  his  smooth  and 
apeciouB  manners  introduced  him  to  the  favor  of  the  great 
domestic  and  the  emperor.  The  court  and  the  city  were  in- 
volved in  this  theological  dispute,  which  flamed  amidst  the 
civil  war ;  but  the  doctrine  of  Barlaam  was  disgraced  by  his 
(light  and  apostasy  :  the  Palamites  triumphed  ;  and  their  ad- 
versary, the  patriarch  John  of  Apri,  was  deposed  by  the  con- 
sent df  the  adverse  factions  of  the  state.  In  the  character  of 
emperor  and  theologian,  Cantacuzene  presided  in  the  synod  of 
the  Greek  church,  which  established,  as  an  article  of  faith,  the 
uncreated  light  of  Mount  Thabor ;  and,  after  so  many  insults, 
the  reason  of  mankind  was  slightly  wounded  by  the  addition 
of  a  single  absurdity.  Many  rolls  of  paper  or  parchment 
have  been  blotted ;  and  the  impenitent  sectaries,  who  refused 
to  subscribe  the  orthodox  creed,  were  deprived  of  the  honors 
of  Christian  burial ;  but  in  the  next  i^e  the  question  was  for^ 
gotten ;  nor  can  I  learn  Uiat  the  axe  or  the  fegot  were  employ- 
ed for  the  extirpation  of  the  Barlaamite  heresy.*' 

For  the  conclusion  of  this  chapter,  I  have  reserved  the 
Genoese  war,  which  shook  the  throne  of  Cantacuzene,  and 
betrayed  the  debility  of  the  Greek  empire.  The  Genoese, 
who,  after  the  recovery  of  Constantinople,  were  seated  in  the 
fiuburb  of  Pera  or  Galata,  received  that  honorable  fief  from 
the  bounty  of  the  emperor.  They  were  indulged  in  the  use 
of  their  laws  and  magistrates ;  but  they  submitted  to  the 
duties  of  vassals  and  subjects ;  the  forcible  word  of  liegemen^* 


*=  See  Cantacnzene  (I  ii.  c  89,  40,  L  iv.  c  3,  23,  24,  26)  and  Nic 
Cregoras,  (L  zL  e.  10,  L  xv.  8,  7,  Ac.,)  whose  last  books,  from  the 
sixth  to  izziyth,  are  almost  confined  to  a  vubject  so  interesting  to  the 
authors.  Boivin,  (in  Vit  Nic.  Gregoras,)  from  the  unpublished  books, 
and  Fabridus,  (Bibliot  Greec  torn.  z.  p.  462^473,)  or  rather  Montfan 
COD,  from  the  MSS.  of  the  Coislin  library,  have  added  some  facts  and 
tlocnments. 

.    ^  Pachymer  (L  ▼.  c  10)  very  properly  explains  Xifiouy  {ligios)  hj  . 
iMovf,    The  use  of  these  words  in  the  Greek  and  Latin  of  the  feudal 
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]im9  borrowed  from  the  Latin  jimspni<feQce  ;  and  their  pod^ttOf 
OP  chie^  before  ha  entered  on  his  office,  sainted  the  emperor 
with  loyal  acclainations  and  vows  of  fidelity.  Genoa  sealed 
a  firm  alliance  with  the  Greeks ;  and,  in  case  of  a  defenave 
wj^r,  a  supply,  of  fifty  empty  galleys  and  a  snc^or  of  fifty 
ga)^y3,  eompletely  armed  and  manned^  was  promked 
by  the  j^fmblic  to  the  empire.  In  the  revivai  of  a  natal 
toT^Qy  it  W9S  the  aim  of  Michael  Palseologus  to  deliver  him- 
scjf  from  a  foreign  aid ;  and  his  vigorous  government  oon- 
^iftiBod  the  Genoese  of  Galata  within  those  limits  whieh  th^ 
insolence  of  wealth  and  freedom  provoked  them  to-^exceed. 
A  sailor  threatened  that  they  should  soon  be  tnastens  of  Oon- 
stantittople>  and  slew  the  Greek  who  resented  this  national 
affiant ;  and  an  armed  vessel,  after  refusing  to  salute  the 
palace,  was  guilty  of  some  acts  of  piracy  in  the  Black  Sea. 
Their  countrymen  threatened  to  support  their  cause ;  but  the 
long  and.  open  village  of  Galata  was  instantly  surrounded  by 
the  Imperial  troops;  till,. in  the  moment  of  the  assault, the 
prostrate  Genoese  implored  the  clemency  of  their  sovereign. 
The .  defenceless  utuation  which  secured  their  obedience 
exposed  them  to  the  attack  of  their  Venetian  rivals,  who,  in 
the  r»gn  xyf  the  elder  Andronicus,  presumed  to  violate  the 
majesty  of  the  throne.  On  the  approach  of  their  fleets,  the 
Genoese,  with  their,  families  and  effects,  retired  into  the  city : 
their  empty  habitations  were  reduced  to  ashes ;  and  the  feeble 
prince,  who  had  viewed  the  destruction  of  his  suburb,  ex* 
pressed  his  resentment,  npt  by  arms,  but  by  ambassadors. 
This  misfortune,  however,  was  advantageous  to  the  Genoese, 
who  obtained,  and  imperceptibly  abused,  the  dangerous  .li- 
cense of  surrounding  G^ata  with  a  strong  wall;  of  introducing 
into  the  ditch  the  waters  of  the  sea ;  of  erecting  lofty  turrets ; 
and  of  mounting  a  train  of  railitaiy  engines  on  the  rampart 
The  ©arrow  bounds  in  which  they  had  been  circumscribed 
were  insufficient  for  the  growing  colony;  each  day  *they 
acquired  some  addition. of  landed  property  ;  and  the  adjacent 
hills ;  were  covered  with  their  villas  and  castles,  which  they 
joined  and  protect;ed  by  ^ew  fortifications/*  .  The  navigation 

timec  may  be  amply  understood  "from  the  Glossaries  of  Dutticgi\ 
(ftrtBC  p.  811,  812.    Latin,  torn.  iv.  p.  109—111.) 

**  The  establishment  and  progress  of  the  Genoese  at  .Pera^  or 
Gkdata,  is  described  by  Ducange  (C^  P.  COiriptiaua;  1:  i.  p.  68,  69)  fitm 
ibe  Byzantine  historians,  Pachymer,  (1.  il  c.  85,  l..v.  10,  80,  L  iz.  16 
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ind"  tmde  of  ih^  £iixiue  was  the  patHmony  of  ilie  Oreek 
«Bipeiror8,  who  eommanded  the  narrow  entrance,  the  gatesi 
as  it  were,  of  that  inlatd  sea.  In  the  reign  of  Michael  Pal»* 
ofegofl^  their  prerogative  wii»  acknowledged  by  the  sultan  of 
%ypt,  who'eolidted  and  obtained  tho  liberty  of  sending  an 
anniial  ship  for  the  purchase  of  sla^^  in  Circassia  and  the 
Less^  Tartary :  a  hb^y  pr^nant  with  mischief  to  the 
Christianf  cirase;  since  these  y6uth8  were  ixansforined  by 
education  and  discipUne*  into  the 'fennidable  Man^alukes.: 
From  tiie  colony  of  Pera>  the  -  Genoese  en^ged  mth  superior 
advantage  k  the  lucrative  trade  of  the  Bbck  Sea ;  and  their 
industry  suf^lied  the  Greeks  with  fish  and  e6m ;  two  aHacies 
of  food  aloioet  equadly  inaportant  ^  a  superstitious  people: 
The  spoBt^ineous  bounty  of  nature*  appears  to  havd  bestowed 
the  faarvesta  of  Ukraine,  the  produce  of  a  rude  and  sav* 
age  husbandr}' ;  and  the  endless  exportation  of  salt  fish  and 
caviare  is  annually  renewed  by  the  enormous  sturgeons  that 
are  caught  at  the  mouth  of  the  Don  or  Tanais,  in  their  last 
station  of  the  rich  mud  and  shallow  water  of  the  Maeotis/' 
The  waters  of  the  Oxus^  the  Casptan/the  Volga,  and  the 
Don,  opened  a  rare  and  laborious  passage  for  the  gems  and 
spices  of  India;  and  after  three  nH)nths'  march  the  caravans 
of  Carizme  met  the  Italian  vessels  in  the  harbors  of  CrimsBa.*' 
These  various  branches  of  trade  were  monopolized  by  the 
diligence  and  power  of  the  Genoese.  Their  rivals  of  Venice 
and  Pi^a  were  forcibly  expelled ;  the  natives  were  awed  by 
the  castles  and  cities,  which  arose  on  the  foundations  of  their 


L  xiL  6,  9,).  Nicephorus  Gregoras,  (L  y.  c  4, 1.  yl  c.  11, 1.  ix.  <;.  5,  L  ix.  e. 
1, 1.  XT.  c.  1,  6,Vaud  Capjtacuzene,  (L 1  c  12, 1.  ii.  c.  29,  Ac.) 

**'Both  Padhymer  (1.  iii.  c.  8,  4,  5)  and  Nic.  Greg.  (1.  iv.  c.  t)  under- 
Btand  and  deplore  the  effects  of  this  dangerous  indulgence.  Bibarti, 
BiAifm  of  i^ypt, 'himself  a  Tartar,  hixi  a  devout  Mussulman,  obtained 
froin  the  children  of  .^ingis;  the  per^aiasio]^  tp..build>atate\y  mosque 
in  the  capital  of  Crimea,  (De  Gvignes,  Hist,  des  Huns,  tom.  iii> 
p.  34$.) 

*•  Cfaardin  (Voyages  en  Perse,  tom.  i.  p.  48)  was  assured  at  Caffa, 
that  these  fishes  were  sometimes  twenty-four  or  twenty-eix  feet  long, 
weighed  eight  or  nine  hundred  pounds,  and  yielded  three  or  four 
quintals  of  cayiare.  The  com  of  the  Bosphorus  had  siippUed  tho 
A  Fenians  in  the  time  of  Demos&enes. 

*''  Pe  Guignes,  Hist  des  Huns,  tom.  iil  p.  848,  S44.  Yiaggi  di 
Bamusio,  tom.  L  foL  400.  But  this  land  or  water  carriage  could  only 
be  practicable  when  Tartary  was  united  mider  a  wise  and  powerfiu 
DonardL 
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humble  feciories ;  and  their  principal  estaalishment  of  Caffii  * 
was  besi^ed  without  effect  by  the  Tartar  powers.  I>e8titttt« 
of  a  navy,  the  Greeks  were  oppressed  by  the^  haughty  mer- 
chafcts,  who  fed,  or  fiunished,  Constantinople,  according  to 
their  interest  They  proceeded  to  usurp  the  customs,  the 
fishery,  and  even  the  toU^  of  the  Bosphoros ;  and  while  they 
derived  from  these  objects  a  revenue  of  two  hundred  thousand 
pieces  of  gold,  a  remnant  of  thirty  thousand  was  reluctantly 
aDowed  to  the  emperor/*  The  colony  of  Pera  or  Galata 
%Qted,  in  peace  and  war,  as  an  independent  state ;  and,  as  it 
will  happen  in  distant  settlements,  the  Genoese  podesta  too 
often  forgot  that  he  was  the  servant  of  his  own  masters. 

These  usurpations  were  encouraged  by  the  weakness  of 
the  elder  Andronicus,  and  by  the  civil  wars  that  afflicted  his 
age  and  the  minority  of  his  grandson.  The  talents  of  Canta- 
cuzene  were  employed  to  the  ruin,  rather  than  the  restora'- 
tion,  of  the  empire ;  and  after  his  domestic  victory,  he  was 
condemned  to  an  ignominious  trial,  whether  the  Greeks  or 
the  Genoese  should  reign  in  Constantinople.  The  merchants 
of  Pera  were  offended  by  his  refusal  of  some  contiguous 
land,  some  commanding  heights,  which  they  proposed  to 
cover  with  new  fortifications ;  and  in  the  absence  of  the  em- 
peror, who  was  detained  at  Demotica  by  sickness,  they  ven- 
tured to  brave  the  debility  of  a  female  reign.  A  Byzantine 
vessel,  which  had  presumed  to  fish  at  the  mouth  of  the  harbor, 
was  sunk  by  these  audacious  strangers ;  the  fishermen  were 
murdered.  Instead  of  suing  for  pardon,  the  Genoese  de- 
manded satisfaction ;  required,  in  a  haughty  strain,  that  the 
Greeks  should  renounce  the  exercise  of  navigation;  and 
encountered  with  regular  arms  the  first  sallies  of  the  popular 
indignation.  They  instantly  occupied  the  debatable  land; 
and  by  the  labor  of  a  whole  people,  of  either  sex  and  of 
every  age,  the  wall  was  raised,  and  the  ditdi  was  sunk,  with 
incredible  speed.  At  the  same  time,  they  attacked  and  burnt 
two  Byzantine  galleys ;  while  the  three  others,  the  remainder 
of  the  Imperial  navy,  escaped  from  their  hands:  the  habita- 
tions without  the  gates,  or  along  the  shore,  were  pillaged  and 

**  Nia  Grogoras  (L  zUi;  c  12)  ia  judicions  and  well  informed  oq 
the  irade  and  colonies  of  the  Black  Sea.  Chardin  describes  the  pros* 
ent  ruins  of  Caf&,  where,  in  forty  days,  he  saw  above  400  sail  em* 
ployed  ic  the  com  and  fish  trade,  (Voyages  en  Perse,  torn,  i  p.  41 
— «.) 

*•  Sec  Nic.  GrefToras.  L  xvii.  c.  1 
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deBtroyed ;  and  the  care  of  the  regent,  of  the  empress  Irene, 
was  confined  to  the  preservation  of  the  city.  The  return  of 
Cantacnzene  dispelled  the  pablic  consternation  :  the  enaperor 
inclined  to  peaceful  counsels ;  but  he  yielded  to  the  obstinacy 
of  his  enemies,  who  rejected  all  reasonable  terms,  and  to  the 
ardor  of  his  subjects,  who  threatened,  in  the  style  of  Scrip* 
ture,  to  break  them  in  pieces  like  a  potter's  vessel.  Yet  they 
reluctantly  paid  the  taxes,  that  he  imposed  for  the  construe* 
tion  of  ships,  and  the  expenses  of  the  war ;  and  as  the  two 
nations  were  masters,  the  one  of  the  land,  the  other  of  the 
sea,  Constantinople  and  Pera  were  pressed  by  the  evils  of  a 
mutual  siege:  The  merchants  of  the  colony,  who  had  be- 
lieved that  a  few  days  would  terminate  the  war,  already 
murmured  at  their  losses:  the  succors  from  their  mother- 
country  were  delayed  by  the  factions  of  Genoa;  and  the 
most  cautious  embraced  the  opportunity  of  a  Rhodian  vessel 
to  remove  their  families  and  effects  from  the  scene  of  hostility. 
In  the  spring,  the  B3r2santine  fleet,  seven  galleys  and  a  train 
of  smaller  vessels,  issued  from  the  mouth  of  the  harbor,  and 
steered  in  a  single  line  along  the  shore  of  Pera ;  unskilfully  . 
presenting  their  sides  to  the  beaks  of  the  adverse  squadron. 
The  crews  were  composed  of  peasants  and  mechanics ;  nor 
was  their  ignorance  compensated  by  the  native  courage  of 
Barbarians:  the  wind  was  strong,  the  waves  were  rough; 
and  DO  sooner  did  the  Greeks  perceive  a  distant  and  inactive 
enemy,  than  they  leaped  headlong  into  the  sea,  from  a 
doubtfal,  to  an  inevitable  peril  The  troops  that  marched  to 
the  attack  oi  the  lines  of  Pera  were  struck  at  the  same  mo- 
ment with  a  sinnilar  panic;  and  the  Genoese  were  astonished, 
and  almost  ashamed,  at  their  double  victory.  Their  trium- 
phant vessels,  crowned  with  flowers,  and  dragging  after  them 
the  captive  galleys,  repeatedly  passed  and  repassed  before  the 
palace :  the  only  virtue  of  the  emperor  was  patience ;  and  the 
hope  of  revenge  his  sole  consolation.  Yet  the  distress  of 
both  parties  interposed  a  temporary  agreement;  and  the 
shame  of  the  empire  was  disguised  by  a  thin  veil  of  dignity 
and.  power.  Summoning  the  chie&  of  the  colony,  Oantacu- 
zene  affected  to  despise  the  trivial  object  of  the  debate ;  and, 
after  a  mild  reproof,  most  liberally  granted  the  lands,  which 
had  been  previously  resigned  to  the  seeming  custody  of  his 
oflficers.** 


**  Tlie  events  of  this  war  are  related  bv  Cantaeiisene  (I  it.  c  1 1 
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But  tbe  em\x;,Tor  wm  sooq  solicited  to  violate  tbe  trei«fy« 
and  to  join  hisi  arms  wjt^  th<c)  Venetians,  the  pei^Mltual  eoemiei 
of  Genoa  and  her  eoJopiest  While  he  compared  the  reasons 
of  peace  and  war,  his  modei'sdonwas  provoked  bj-  a  wanton 
insult  ^  the  inhabitants  of  Bera,  who  discharged  from  ihdir 
rani(>art  a  large  ^tone  that  fell  in  tha  midst  of  Ootistantino()le. 
On  his  just  complmnt^  they  coldly  blamed  the  imprudeacjjB  of 
Iheir  engineer ;  but  the  next  day  the  insult  was  repeated ;  and 
they  exulted  in  a  eecond  proof  that  the  royal  city  was  not 
beyond  the  reach  of  their  artiUery.  Cantacnzene  instantly 
signed  his  treaty  with  the  Venetians ;  but  the  weight  of  the 
Roman  empire  was  if^sarcely  felt  in  the  balance  of  these 
opulent  and  powerful  repnbUcs/^  From  the  Straits  of  Gib- 
raltar to  the  mouth  of  the  Tanais,  their  fleets  encountered 
each  other  with  various  success ;  and  a  memorable  battle  wa? 
fought  in  the  narrow  sea,  under  the  walls  of  Constantinc^lc^ 
It  would  not  be  an  easy  task  to  reconcile  the  accounts  of  th^ 
Greeks,  the  Venetians,  and  the  Genoese ;  ^  and  while  I  depend 
on  the  narrative  of  an  impartial  hiflitorian,**  I  shall  borrow 
from  each  nation  the  facts  that  redound  to  their  own  disgraeei 
and  the  honor  of  their  foes.  Ilie  Venetians,  with  their  allies 
the  Catalans,  had  the  advantage  of  number ;  and  their  fleets 
with  the  poor  addition  of  eight  Byzantine  galleys,  amounted 
to  seventy-five  sail:  the  Genoese  did  not  exceed: sixty-four; 
but  in  those  times  their  ships  of  war  were  distinguished  by  the 

•with  obscurity  and  confusion,  and  by  Nic  Greg^o-ai  (1.  xvii.  a  1 — T) 
in  a  clear  and  honest  narrative.  The  priest  was  \p€!i  .-esponsible  than 
the  prince  for  the  defeat  of  the  fleet 

*^  The  second  war  is  darkly  told  by  Cantacuzo&^  (I  iv.  &  18,  p 
24;,  25,  28 — 32,)  who  wishes  to  disguise  what  he  darer  rot  deny.  I 
regret  this  part  of  Nic.  Gregoras,  which  is  still  in  MS.  rt  Faiis.* 

•'  Muratori  (Annali  d*  Italia,  torn,  xii  p.  144)  refers  ta  the  moft 
ancient  Chronicles  of  Venice  (Oaresinus,  the  continuator  Oi  Andrer, 
Dandulus,  torn,  xil  p.  421,  422)  and  Genoa,  (George  Stella^  Annale^ 
Genuenses,  torn.  xvii.  p.  1091,  1092 ;)  both  which  I  have  diUgOksC/ 
consulted  in  his  fi;reat  Collection  of  the  Historians  of  Italy. 

*•  See  the  Chronicle  of  Matteo  Villani  of  Florence,  1  ii.  c.  6^,  9* 
p.  146 — 147,  c  14,  75,  p.  166,  167,  in  Muratori's  Collection,  torn,  xi* 


•  This  part  of  Nicephorns  Gregoras  has  not  beeji  printed  in  the  ne^ 
edition  of  the  Byzantine  Historians.  The  editor  expresses  a  hope  tliat  « 
may  be  undertaken  by  Hase.  I  should  poin  in  the  regret  of  Gibbon,  ii 
these  books  contain  any  historical  information :  if  they  are  but  a  oontiniiatira 
of  the  controversies  which  fill  the  last  books  in  oar  present  copies^  they  mij 
w  weU  sleep  their  eternal  sleep  in  MS.  as  in  print.<-M.  . 
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itip^ri(»iij  of  their  8126  and  streogdi.-  The  nantes  and  fiamliei 
of  their  naval  comjaanderB,:  Pisani  and  Doria,  are  illustrioua 
iu  the  annab  of  their'  oountry ;  biit  the  pereonal  merit  of  the 
fonner  wae  edipsed  by  the  fiime  and  abilities  of  his  rivaL 
Thejr  engaged  in  tenilHBstuous  weather;  and  the  ttunultuary 
9r>nfiict  wad  continued  from  -the  dawB  to  the  extinctioti  of 
light  The  enemies  of  the  Genoese  applaud  their  prowess; 
the  friends  of  the  Venetians  are  dissatisfied  .with  their  behavior ; 
imt  all  parties  agree  in  praising  the  skill  and  boldness  of  the 
Catalans,*  who,  with  many  wounds,  sustained  the  brunt  of  the 
aelion.  On  the  separation  of  the  fleets,  the  event  might 
appear  doubtful ;  but  the  thirteen  Genoese  galieys,  <^at  had 
been  sunk  or  taken,  were  compensated  by  a  double  loss  of  th€ 
allies ;  of  fourteen  Venetians,  ten  Catalans,  and  two  Greeks ;  j 
and  even  the  grief  of  the  conquerors  expressed  the  assurance 
and  habit  of  more  decisive  victories.  Pisani  confessed  his 
defeat,  by  retiring  into  a  fortified  harbor,  from  whence,  under 
the  pretext  of  l£e  orders  of  the  senate,  he  steered  with  a 
broken  and  flying  squadron  for  the  Isle  of  Candia,  and  aban- 
doned to  his  rivals  the  sovereignty  of  the  sea.  In  a  public 
epistle,**  addressed  to  the  doge  and  senate,  Petrarch  employs 
his  eloquence  to  reconcile  the  maritime  powers,  the  two 
luminaries  of  Italy.  The  orator  celebrates  the  valor  and 
victory  of  the  Genoese,  the  first  of  men  in  the  exercise  of 
naval  war :  he  drops  a  tear  on  the  misfortunes  of  their  Vene- 
tian brethren  ;  but  he  exhorts  them  to  pursue  with  fire  and 
sword  the  base  and  perfidious  Greeks ;  to  purge  the  metropolis 
of  the  East  from  the  heresy  with  which  it  was  infected. 
Deserted  by  their  friends,  the  Greeks  were  incapable  of  resist- 
ance ;  and  three  months  after  the  battle,  the  emperor  Canta- 

^  The  Abb6  de  Sade  (M^moires  sur  la  Vie  de  Petrarque,  torn,  ill 

B257 — 268)  translates  this  letter,  which  he  copied  from  a  MS.  in  the 
Dg  of  fVance*8  library.  Though  a  servant  of  the  duke  of  Milan, 
Petrarch  pours  forth  his  astonishment  and  grief  at  the  defeat  and 
despair  of  the  Genoese  in  the  following  year,  (p.  823 — 382.) 


*  Cantacazene  praises  their  hravery,  but  impates  their  losses  to  toeir 
ignorance  of  the  seas :  they  suffered  more  by  the  breakers  than  by  the 
enemy,  voL  iii.  p.  224. — M. 

t  Cantacuzene  says  that  the  Genoese  lost  twenty-eight  ships  with  tbeii 
crews,  avravSpot ;  the  Venetians  and  Catalans  sixteen,  the  Imperials,  nonei 
Cantacozene  accuses  Pisani  of  cowardice,  in  not  following  up  the  victory, 
and  destroying  the  Genoese.  But  Pisani's  conduct,  and  indeed  Cantac» 
aene'a  account  of  the  battle,  betray  the  superiority  cX  the  Genoese— U 
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cuzene  solicited  and  subscribed  a  treaty,  which  forever  banished 
the  Venetians  and  Catalans,  and  granted  to  the  Genoese  a 
monopoly  of  trade,  and  almost  a  right  of  dominion.  The 
Roman  empire  (I  smile  in  transcribing  the  name)  might  soon 
have  sunk  into  a  province  of  Genoa,  if  the  ambition  of  the 
republic  had  not  been  checked  by  the  ruin  of  her  freedom  and 
navid  power.  A  long  contest  of  one  hundred  and  thirty  years 
was  determined  by  the  triumph  of  Venice ;  and  the  Actions 
of  the  Genoese  compelled  them  to  seek  for  domestic  peace 
under  the  protection  of  a  foreign  lord,  the  duke  of  Milan,  or 
the  French  king.  Yet  the  spirit  of  commerce  survived  tiiat 
of  conquest ;  and  the  colony  of  Pera  still  awed  the  capital  and 
navigated  the  Euxine,  till  it  was  involved  by  the  Tiirka  in  the 
inal  servitude  of  Constantinople  itseK 
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CHAPTER  LXIV. 

tOlTQUESTB   OF  ZIKGIS  KHAN  AND  TDK  MOGULS  FROM  CHINA  TO 
POLAND. — NESCAFE   OF   CONSTANTINOPLE    AND    THE   GRIOUDi. 

ORIGIN   OF  THE   OTTOMAN    TURKS   IN   BITHTNIA.— REIGNS 

AND   YICTORISS   OF   OTHMAN,  ORCHAN,  AMURATH  THE  FIRST, 

AND   BAJAZET   THE  FIRST. FOUNDATION    AND   PROGRESS  OF 

THE   TURKISH   MONARCHY   IN    ASIA    AND    EUROPE. DANGER 

OF   CONSTANTINOPLE    AND   THE    GREEK    EMPIRE. 

From  the  petty  quarrels  of  a  city  and  her  suburhs,  from  the 
towardice  and  discord  of  the  Mimg  Greeks,  I  shall  now 
ascend  to  the  victorious  Turks ;  whose  domestic  slavery  was 
ennobled  by  martial  discipline,  religious  enthusiasm,  and  the 
enei^gy  of  the  national  character.  The  rise  and  progress  of 
the  Ottomans,  the  present  sovereigns  of  Constantinople,  are 
connected  with  the  most  important  scenes  of  modem  history ; 
but  they  are  founded  on  a  previous  knowledge  of  the  great 
eruption  of  the  Moguls  *  and  Tartars ;  whose  rapid  conquests 
may  be  compared  with  the  primitive  convulsions  of  nature, 
which  have  agitated  and  altered  the  surface  of  the  globe.  I 
.  have  long  since  asserted  my  claim  to  introduce  the  nations,  the 
immediate  or  remote  authors  of  the  fall  of  the  Roman  empire ; 
nor  can  I  refuse  myself  to  those  events,  which,  from  their  un- 
common magnitude,  will  interest  a  philosophic  mind  in  the 
history  of  blood.* 

From  the  spacious  highlands  between  China,  Siberia,  and 
the  Caspian  Sea,  the  tide  of  emigration  and  war  has  repeatedly 
Seen  poured.     These  ancient  seats  of  the  Huns  and  Turks 

^  The  reader  is  invited  to  review  chapters  xxii  to  zzvi,  and  xxiii. 
to  xxzviiL,  the  manners  of  pastoral  nations,  the  oonqiiests  of  Attila 
and  the  Huns,  which  were  composed  at  a  time  when  lentertained  the 
wish,  ratlier  than  the  hope,  of  concluding  my  history. 


*  Mongol  seemB  to  approach  the  nearest  to  the  propter  name  of  this  raca 
The  Chinese  call  them  Mong-koa ;  the  Mondchoox,  their  neighbors.  Monggo 
or  Monggon.  They  called  themselves  idso  Beda.  This  fact  seems  to  faAT« 
been  proved  by  M.  Schmidt  aguinst  the  French  Orientalists.  See  Bo  Bros* 
let.  N(*te  on  Le  Bean.  torn,  xxii  p.  409. 
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were  occupied  iu  the  twelfih  century  by  many  pastoral  tribes, 
of  the  same  descent  and  similar  manners,  which  were  united 
and  led  to  conquest  by  the  formidable  Zingis.*  In  his  ascent 
to  greatness,  that  Barbarian  (whose  private  appellation  was 
Temugin)  had  trampled  on  the  necks  of  his  equals.  His  birth 
was  noble ;  but  it  was  the  pride  of  victory,  that  the  prince 
or  people  deduced  his  seventh  ancestor  from  the  immaeolate 
conception  of  a  virgin.  His  father  had  reigned  orer  thirteen 
hordes,  which  composed  about  thirty  or  forty  thousand  families : 
above  two  thirds  refused  to  pay  tithes  or  obedience  to  his 
infant  son ;  and  at  the  age  of  thirteen,  Temugin  fought  a  battle 
against  his  rebellious  subjects.  The  future  conqueror  of  Asia 
was  reduced  to  fly  and  to  obey ;  but  he  rose  sup^ior  to  his 
fortune,  and  in  his  fortieth  year  he  had  established  his  fame 
and  dominion  over  the  circumjacent  tribes.  In  a  state  of 
society,  in  which  policy  is  rude  and  valor  is  universad,  the 
ascendant  of  one  man  must  be  founded  on  his  power  and 
resolution  to  punish  his  enemies  and  recompense  his  friends. 
His  first  military  league  was  ratified  by  the  simple  rites  of 
sacrificing  a  horse  and  tasting  of  a  running  stream  :  Temugin 
pledged  himself  to  divide  with  his  followers  the  sweets  and 
the  bitters  of  life;  and  when  he  had  shared  among  them  his 
horses  and  apparel,  he  was  rich  in  their  gratitude  and  his  own 
hopes.  After  his  first  victory,  he  placed  seventy  caldrons  oA 
the  fire,  and  seventy  of  the  most  guilty  rebels  were  cast  head- 
long into  the  boihng  water.  The  sphere  of  his  attraction  was 
continually  enlarged  by  the  ruin  of  the  proud  and  the  sub- 
mission of  the  prudent ;  and  the  boldest  chieftains  might 
tremble,  when  they  beheld,  enchased  in  silver,  the  skuH  of  the 
khan  of  Keraites;*  who,  under  the  name,  of  Prester  John, 
had  corresponded  with  the  Roman  pontiff  and  the  princes  of 
Europe.  The  ambition  ef  Temugin  condescended  to  employ 
the  arts  of  superstition ;  and  it  was  .from  a  naked  prophet^ 

'  The  khans  of  the  Karaites  were  most  probably  incapable  of  read- 
ing the  pompous  epistles  composed  in  their  name  by  the  Nestorian 
missionaries,  who  endowed  them  with  the  fabulous  wonders  of  an 
Indian  kingdom.  Perhaps  these  Tartars  (the  Presbyter  or  Priest  John) 
)ad  submitted  to  the  rites  of  baptism  and  ordication,  (Asseman.  Biblict 
>ien*  tom.  iil  p.  ii.  p.  48*7 — 603.) 


*  Ou  the  traditions  of  the  early  life  of  Zingis,  see  D'Ohson,  Hist  dap 
Mongols;  Histoire  des  Mongols,  Paris,  1824.  Schmidt,  Geschidits  im 
O'st-Man£[olen,  p.  66,  &c.,  and  Notes.— M. 
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who  ooiild  ascend  to  heaven  oti  a  white  horse,  that  he  accepted 
the  title  of  Zingb/  the  most  great ;  and  a  divine  right  to  the 
eonqoest  and  dominion  of  the  earth.  In  a  general  cpurouitaiy 
at  diet,  he  was  seated  on  a  felt^  which  was  long  afterwards 
tieveied  aa  a  relio,  and  solemnly  proclaimed  great  khan^  or 
emperor  of  the  Moguls*  and  Tartars.'  Of  these  kindred, 
thoagh  rival,  names,  Uie  former  had  given  Hrth  to  the  impe- 
rial tace ;  and  the  latter  has  heen  extended  by  aCiStdent  or 
error  over  the  spaciow«  wilderness  of  the  north. « 

The  code  of  laws  which  Sdgis  dictated  to  his  subjects  was 
adapted  to  the  preservation  of  a  domestic  peace,  and  the  exer- 
d^  of  foreign  hostility  The  punishment  6f  death  was  in- 
flicted on  the  crimes  of  adultery,  murder,  perjury,  and  the 
capital  thefts  of  a  horse  or  ox;  and  the  fiercest  of  men  were 
mild  and  just  in  their  intercourse  with  each  other.  The  fu* 
ture  election  of  the  great  khan  was  vested  in  the  princes  of 
his  £imily  and  the  heads  of  the  tribes;  and  the  regulations 
of  the  chase  were  essential  to  the  pleasures  and  plenty  of  a 
Tartar  camp.  The  victorious  nation  was  held  sacred  from 
all  servile  labors,  which  were  abandoned  to  slaves  and  stran- 
gers; and  every  labor  was  servile  except  the  profession  of 

'  Since  the  history  and  tragedy  of  Voltaire,  GengU,  at  least  ii< 
French,  seema  to  be  the  more  fia^hlonable  spelliDg;  but  Abulghazi 
Khan  miist  have  known  tiie  true  name  of  nis  ancestor.  Hii  ety- 
mology appears  just:  Zin^  in  the  Mogal  toogae,  signifies  great,  toid  gin 
is  the  superlative  termination,  (Hist  Qen^ogique  des  Tatars,  ]>art  iii. 
p.  194, 196.)  From  the  same  idea  of  magnitude,  the  appellation  of 
Zingis  is  bestowed  on  the  ocean. 

^  Th%i'  name  of  Moguls  has  prevailed  among  the  Orientals,  and  still 
adheres  to  the  titular  sovereign,  the  Great  Mogul  of  Hindastaa* 

•  The  Tartars  (more  properly  Tatars)  were  descended  from  Tatar 
Khan,  the  brother  of  Mogul  Khan,  (see  Abnlghari,  part  i  and  il,) 
and  once  formed  a  horde  of  70,000  families  on  the  borders  of  Kitay, 
(p.  108 — 112.)  In  the  great  invasion  of  Europe  (A.  B.  1288)  they 
seem  to  have  led  the  vanguard ;  and  the  simihtnde  of  the  namo  of 
Tartareiy  recommended  that  of  Tartars  to  the  Latins,  (Matt  Paris^ 
p.  898,  Ac.)  t  . 

*  M.  Remusat  (sar  les  Langaes  Tartares,  p.  233)  justly  observes,  that 
Timour  was  a  Tark,  not  a  Mogul,  and,  p.  242,  that  probably  there  was  not 
«  Mogul  in  the  army  of  Baber,  who  established  the  Indian  throne  of  the 
"  Great  Mofful."— M. 

t  This  relationship,  according  to  M.  Klaproth,  is  ikbulous,  and  invented  hy 
the  Mahometan  writers,  who,  trom  religious  zeal,  endeavored  to  connect  the 
traditions  of  the  nomads  of  Central  Asia  with  those  of  the  Old  Testament,  at 
preserved  in  the  Koran.  There  is  no  traie  of  it  in  the  Chinese  writen 
TafaL  do  r  Asie,  p.  1^.— M. 
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arms.  The  service  and  discipline  of  the  troops,  ^rho  wen 
armed  with  bows,  cimeters,  and  iron  maces,  and  divided  by 
hundreds,  thousands,  and  ten  thousands,  were  the  institutions 
of  a  veteran  commander.  Each  ofSoer  and  soldier  was  made 
responsible,  under  pain  of  death,  for  the  safety  and  honor  of 
his  companions;  and  the  spirit  of  conquest  breathed  in  the 
law,  that  peace  should  never  be  granted  unless  to  a  vanquished 
and  suppliant  enemy.  But  it  is  the  religion  of  Zingi^  that 
best  deserves  our  wonder  and  applause.*  The  Catholic  in- 
quisitors of  Europe,  who  defended  nonsense  by  cruelty,  might 
have  been  confounded  by  the  example  of  a  Barbarian,  who 
anticipated  the  lessons  of  philosophy,*  and  established  by  his 
laws  a  system  of .  pure  theism  and  perfect  toleration.  His 
first  and  only  article  of  faith  was  the  existence  of  one  God, 
the  Author  of  all  good ;  who  fills  by  his  presence  the  heavens 
and  earth,  which  he  has  created  by  his  power.  The  Tartars 
and  Moguls  were  addicted  to  the  idols  of  their  peculiar  tribes ; 
and  many  of  them  had  been  converted  by  the  foreign  mis- 
sionaries to  the  religions  of  Moses,  of  Mahomet,  and  of  Christ 
These  various  systems  in  freedom  and  concord  were  taught 
and  practised  within  the  precincts  of  the  same  camp;  and 
the  Bonze,  the  Imam,  the  Rabbi,  the  Nestorian,  and  the  Latin 
priest,  enjoyed  the  same  honorable  exemption  from  service 

*  A  BiDgular  conformity  may  be  found  between  the  religious  lawa 
of  Zingis  Khan  and  of  Mr.  Locke,  (Constitutions  of  Carolina,  in  his 
works,  voL  iv.  p.  636,  4to.  edition,  I'ZTT.) 

*  Before  his  armies  entered  Thibet,  he  sent  an  embassy  to  Bogdosottnam- 
Dsimmo,  a  Lama  high  priest,  with  a  letter  to  this  effect :  "  I  have  chosen, 
tbee  as  high  priest  for  myself  and  my  empire.  Bfifmir  then  to  me,  and  pro- 
mote the  present  and  future  happiness  of  man:  I  will  be  thy  supnorter  and 
protector:  let  us  establish  a  system  of  religion,  and  unite  it  with  the  monar- 
chy," &c.  The  high  priest  accepted  the  invitation ;  and  the  Mongol  history 
literally  terms  this  step  the  period  of  the  first  respect  for  religion ;  because 
the  monarch,  by  his  public  profession,  made  it  the  religion  of  the  state. 
Rlaproth.  "Travels  in  Caucasus,"  ch.  7,  :^ng.  Trans,  p.  92.  Neither 
Dshmgis  nor  his  son  and  successor  Oegodah  had,  on  account  of  their  con- 
tinual wars,  much  leisure  for  the  propagation  of  the  religion  of  the  Lama. 
By  religion  they  understand  a  distinct,  independent,  sacred  moral  code, 
which  has  but  one  orinn,  one  source,  and  one  object  This  notion  they  uni- 
versally propagate,  and  even  believe  that  the  brates,  and  all  created  beings, 
have  a  reli^on  adapted  to  their  sphere  of  action.  The  different  forms  of  the 
various  rehgions  they  ascribe  to  the  difference  of  individuals,  nations,  and 
^gislators.  Never  do  you  hear  of  their  inveighing  against  any  creed,  even 
against  the  obviously  absurd  Schaman  paganism,  or  of  their  persecuting 
otners  on  that  account  They  themselves,  on  the  other  hand,  endure  every 
hardship,  and  even  persecutions,  with  perfect  resignation,  and  indulgently 
excuse  the  follies  or  others,  nay,  consider  them  as  a  motive  for  increased 

r  in  prayer,  ch.  ix.  p.  109.— M. 
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and  tribute:  in  tlie  mosqae  of  Bochara,  the  insolent  victor 
might  trample  the  Koran  under  his  horse's  feet,  but  the  calm 
legislator  respected  the  prophets  and  pontifl&  of  the  most  hos- 
tile sects.  The  reason  of  Zingis  was  not  informed  by  books : 
the  khan  could  neither  read  nor  write ;  and,  except  the  tribe 
of  the  Igours,  the  greatest  part  of  the  Moguls  and  Tartars 
were  as  illiterate  as  their  sovereign.*  The  memory  of 
their  exploits  was  preserved  by  tradition:  sixty-eight  years 
after  the  death  of  Zingis,  these  traditions  were  collected 
and  transcribed;^  the  brevity  of  their  domestic  annals  may 
be  supplied  by  the  Chinese/  Persians,*  Armenians,'*   Syr- 

^  In  the  year  1294,  b^  the  command  of  Gazan,  khan  of  Persia,  the 
fourth  in  descent  from  Zinffjs.  From  these  traditions,  his  vizier  Fad- 
lallah  composed  a  Mogul  history  in  the  Persian  lai^^ge,  which  has 
been  used  by  Petit  de  la  Croix,  (Hist  de  (Jenghiacan,  p.  587 — 689.) 
The  Histoire  Gdndaloe:iqae  des  Tatars  (a  Leyde,  1726,  in  12mo., 
2  tomes)  was  translated  by  the  Swedish  prisonfrs  in  Siberia  from  the 
Mognl  MS.  of  Abulgasi  Bahadur  Khan,  a  descendant  of  Zingis,  who 
reigned  over  the  Usbeks  of  Gharasm,  or  Carizme,  ^A.  D.  1644 — 1668.) 
He  is  of  most  value  and  credit  for  the  names,  pedigrees,  and  manners 
of  his  nation.  Of  his  nine  parts,  the  ist  descends  from  Adam  to  Moeul 
Khan ;  ihe  iid,  from  Mogul  to  Zingis ;  the  iiid  is  the  life  of  Zingis ; 
the  ivth,  Yth,  yith»  and  viith,  the  general  history  of  his  four  sons  and 
their  posterity;  (he  viiith  and  iith,  the  particular  history  of  the 
descendants  of  Sheibani  Khan,  who  reigned  in  Maurenahar  and 
Oharasm. 

'  Histoure  de  Gentchiscan,  et  de  toute  la  Binastie  des  Mongous  ses 
^uccesseurs,  Conqu6nins  de  la  Chine ;  tirSe  de  THistoire  de  la  Chine 
par  le  R  P.  Gaubil,  de  hi  Soci6t6  de  Jesus,  Misdonaire  k  Peking ;  a 
Paris,  1789,  in  4to.  This  translation  is  stamped  with  the  Chmese 
character  of  domestic  accuracy  and  forei^  ignorance. 

*  See  the  Histoire  du  Grand  Genghizcan,  premier  Empereur  des 
Moguls  et  Tartares,  par  M.  Petit  de  la  Croix;  a  Paris,  1710,  in  12mo. ; 
a  vork  of  ten  years'  labor,  diiefly  drawn  from  the  Persian  writers, 
among  whom  Nisavi,  the  secretary  of  Sultan  Gelaleddin,  has  the  merit 
end  prejudices  of  a  contemporary.  A  slight  air  of  romance  is  the 
fault  of  the  originals,  or  the  compiler.  See  likewise  the  articles  of 
Oenghizean^  M^ammed,  Gelaleddtn,  <fec.,  in  the  Biblioth^ue  Oricntale 
ofXyHerbclott 

"  Haithonus,  or  Aithonus,  an  Armenian  prince,  and  afterwards  a 

*  See  the  notice  on  Tha-tha-toang-o,  the  Doogour  minister  of  Tchinffis,  in 
Ahel  Bemnsat'fl  2d  series  of  Recfaercfa.  Asiat  vol.  ii.  p.  61.  He  taught  the 
son  of  Tchingis  to  write ;  **  He  was  the  instractor  of  the  Moguls  in  writing. 
3f  wbich  they  were  hefore  ignorant;"  and  hence  the  application  of  tlia 
Ouigour  characters  to  the  Mogul  langua^  cannot  be  placea  earlier  than  the 
vear  1204  or  1205,  nor  so  late  as  the  time  of  Fapsse-pa,  wlio  lived  under 
khuhilai.  A  new  alphahet,  approaching  to  that  of  Thibet,  was  introdooed 
ander  Khnhilai.~M. 

t  The  preface  to  the  Hist  des  Mongols,  (Paris,  1824)  gives  a  catalogM  af 
the  Arabic  and  Persian  authorities. — M. 
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Urns,"  Arabians,"*  Graeks,"  Russians,''  Polos,'*  Hungarians,'* 
and  Latins; "'  and  each  nation  will  deserve  credit  in  the  rela- 
tion of  liieir  own  disasters  and  defeats.'* 

monk  of  Premootr^,  (Fabric.  Bibliot  Jiai  Medii  Mwi,  torn,  L  p.  MJ 
dictated  in  the  French  languiige,  his  book  de  Tartaria,  his  old  tellow- 
#ol(lier8.  It  was  immediately  translated  into  Latin,  and  is  inserted  in 
the  Novas  Orbis  of  Simon  GrynaBus,  (Basil,  1666,  in  folio.)* 

"  Zingis  Khan,  and  his  first  successors,  occupy  the  conclusion  of 
flio  ixtfi  Dynasty  of  Abn^pharagios,^  (vera.  Pocock,  Oxod.  16e8,  in  4io. ;) 
and  hia  xth  Dynasty  is  that  of  the  Moguls  of  Persia.  Asseiaaimus 
(Bibliot  Orient  torn,  il)  has  extracted  some  facts,  from  his  Sjriac 
writings,  and  the  lives  of  the  Jacobite  maphrians,  or  primates  of  the 
East 

^*  Among  the  Arabians,  in  language  and  religion,  we  may  distin- 
guish Abulfeda,  sultan  of  HamnA  in  Syna,  who  fought  in  perscm, 
under  the  Mamaluke  standard,  against  the  Moguls. 

"  Kicephorus  Qregoras  (1.  ii.  c.  6,  6)  has  felt  the  necessity  of  con- 
necting the  Scythian  and  Byzantme  histories.  He  describes  with  truth 
and  elegance  the  settlement  and  manners  of  the  Moguls  of  Persia,  but 
he  is  ignorant  of  their  origin,  and  corrupts  the  names  of  Zingis  and  his 


^*  M.  Levesque  (Histoire  de  Bussie,  torn,  il)  has  described  the 
conquest  of  Russia  by  the  Tartars,  from  the  patriarch  Nicon,  and  the 
old  chronicles. 

^*  For  Poland,  I  am  content  with  the  Sarmatia  Asiatica  et  Europsea 
of  Matthew  h.  Michou,  or  De  Michovift,.-  a  canon  and  physician  of 
Cracow,  (A  D.  1606,)  inserted  in  the  Novus  Orbis  of  Gryn^eus. 
Fabric  BiDliot  Latin.  Media  et  InfimSB  ^tatis,  tom.  v.  p.  66. 

'*  I  should  quote  Thuroczius,  the  oldest  general  historian  (pars  il 
c.  74,  t).  160)  in  the  1st  volume  of  the  Seriptores  Rerum  Hungarica- 
rum,  did  not  the  same  volume  contain  the  original  narrative  of  a 
contemporary,  an  eye-witness,  and  a  sufferer,  (M.  Bpgerii,  Hiingari, 
Varadiensis  Gapituli  Canonici,  Carmen  miserabile,  seu  Historia  super 
Destructione  Regni  Hungariss  Temporibus  Belie  IV.  Regb  per  Tar- 
taroe  facta,  p.  292—821 ;)  the  b€»t  picture  that  I  have  ever  seen  of  all 
the  circumstances  of  a  Biurbaric  invasioa 

'^  Matthew  Paris  has  represented,  from  authentic  documents,  the 
dan^r  and  distress  of  Europe,  (consult  the  word  Tartari  in  his 
copious  Index.)  From  motives  of  zeal  and  curiosity,  the  court  of 
the  great  khan  in  the  ziiith  century  was  visited  hj  two  friars,  John  de 
Piano  Carpini,  and  William  Bubruquis,  and  by  Marco  Polo,  a  Vene- 
tian gentleman.  The  Latin  relations  of  the  two  former  are  inserted 
in  the  1st  volume  of  Hackluyt ;  the  Italian  original  or  version  of  the 
third  (Fabric.  Bibliot  Latin.  Medii  iEvi,  tom.  il  p.  198,  tom.  v.  p.  26) 
may  be  found  in  the  second  tome  of  Bamusia 

'*  In  his  great  History  of  the  Huns,  M.  de  Guignes  has  most  amplj 
created  of  Zingis  Khan  and  his  successors.    See  torn.  Ul  L  xv<— w, 

*  A  prdcis  at  the  end  of  the  new  edition  of  Le  Bean,  Hist  dea  Birp» 
lean,  vol.  xvii.,  hy  M.  Brosset,  gives  large  extracts  from  the  aocoants  of 
the  Aniie<^ian  historians  relating  to  the  Mogal  oonouests. — ^M. 
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o«  The  ftrind  of  Sngis  tmd  his  leutenaiits  8uooe8siTe.y  ra* 
duced  Jibe  holnles'  ci  the  desert,  who  pitched  their  tbnts  be- 
tween'the  Wall' of  Ghin^  and  the  Volga;  and  the  Mogul 
etnperor  became  the  monarch  of  the  pastoral  world,  the  lord 
ef  many  nyiUions-  of  she^^erds  and  soldiers,-  who  felt  their 
united  strength,  and  were  impatient  to  rush  6n  the  lirild  and 
wealthy  climates  of  the  south.  His  ancestors  hdd  been  the 
tributaries  of  the  Chinese  emperors ;  and  Temugin  himself 
had  been  disgraced  by  a  title  of  honor  and  servitude.  The 
court  of  Pekin  was  astonished  by  an  embassy  from  ite  former 
Tassal,  who,  in  the  tone  of  the  king  of  nations,  exacted  the 
tribute  and  obedience  which  he  had  paid,  and  who  afl^ted  to 
treat  the  ion  iff  heaven  as  the  most  contemptible  of  mankind. 
A  haughty  answer  disguised  their  secret  apprehensions ;  and 
theii?  fears  w^e  soon  justified  by  the  march  of  innumerable 
squadrons,  who  fierced  on  all  sides  the  feeble  rampart  of  the 
great  walb  Ninety  dties  were  stormed,  or  starved,  ^  by  the 
Moguls^  ten  only  escaped;  and  Zingis,  from  a  knowledge 
of  the  filial  piety  of  the  Chinese,  covered  his  vanguard  with 
th^f  captive  parents ;  an  unworthy,  and  by  degrees  a  fruit- 
less, abuse  of  the  virtue  of  his  enemies.  His  invasion  was 
fiuppoited  by  the  revolt  of  a  hundred  thousand  Khitans,  who 
guarded  the  frontier:  yet  he  listened  to  a  treaty;  and  a 
princess  of  China,  three  thousand  horses,  five  hundred  youths, 
and  as  many  vir^^ns,  and  a  tribute  of  gold  and  silk,  were  the 
price  of  his- retreat.  In  his  second  expedition,  he  compelled 
the  Chined  emperor  to  retire  beyond  the  yellow  river  to  a 
more  southern  residence.     The  siege  of  Pekin"  was  long 

and  in  the  collateral  articles  of  the  Selinkians  of  Roum,  torn.  ii.  L  xi., 
the  Carizmians,  1.  xiy.»  and  the  Mamalukes,  torn.  iv.  L  xzl ;  consult 
I&ewise  the  tables  of  the  Ist  volume;  He  is  ever  learned  and  accu- 
rate; yet  i  am  only  indebted  to  him  for  a  general  view,  and  some 
passages  of  Abulfeda*  which  are  still  latent  m  the  Arabic  text* 

*•  More  properly  Tenrking^  an  ancient  city,  whose  ruins  still  appear 
some  furlongs  to  the  south-east  of  the  modem  Peking  which  was  built 

*  To  this  catalogae  of  the  historians  of  the  Moguls  may  be  added 
D'Ohson,  Histoire  des  Mongols ;  Histoire  des  Mongols,  (from  Arabic  find 
Persian  authorities,)  Paris,  1824.  Schmidt,  Gescbichte  der  Oat  Mongolen, 
Bt  Petersburgh,  1829.  This  curioas  work,  by  Ssanahg  Ssetsen  Chang- 
taidschi,  published  in  the  original,  Mongol,  was  written  after  the  conve^ 
■ion  of  me  nation  to  Buddhism :  it  is  enriched  with  very  valuable  notes  by 
the  editor  and  translator ;  but,  unfortunately,  is  very  barren  of  informattoc 
•libat  the  European  and  even  the  western  Asiatic  conquests  of  the  Moa- 
gols.— M. 
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and  laborious :  the  Inhabitants  were  reduced  by  famine  to 
decimate  and  devour  their  fellow-citizens ;  when  their  aui<> 
munition  was  spent,  they  discharged  ingots  of  gold  and  silver 
from  their  engines ;  but  the  Moguls  introduced  a  mine  to  the 
centre  of  the  capital;  and  the  conflagration  of  the  palace 
burnt  above  thirty  days.  China  was  desolated  by  Tartar  war 
and  domestic  faction ;  and  the  ^ve  northern  provinces  were 
added  to  the  empire  of  Zingis. 

In  the  West,  he  touched  the  dominions  of  Mohammed,  sul- 
tan of  Carizime,  who  reigned  from  the  Persian  Gulf  to  the 
borders  of  India  and  Turkestan ;  and  who,  in  the  proud  imi- 
tation of  Alexander  the  Great,  forgot  the  servitude  and  in- 
gratitude of  his  fathers  to  the  house  of  Seljuk.  It  was  the 
wish  of  Zingis  to  establish  a  friendly  and  commercial  inter- 
course with  the  most  powerful  of  the  Moslem  princes :  nor 
could  he  be  tempted  by  the  secret  solicitations  of  the  caliph 
of  Bagdad,  who  sacrificed  to  his  personal  wrongs  the  safety 
of  the  church  and  state.  A  rash  and  inhuman  deed  provoked 
and  justified  the  Tartar  arms  in  the  invasion  of  the  southern 
Asia.f  A  caravan  of  three  ambassadors  and  one  hundred 
and  fifty  merchants  were  arrested  and  murdered  at  Otrar,  by 
the  command  of  Mohammed ;  nor  was  it  till  after  a  demand 
and  denial  of  justice,  till  he  had  prayed  and  fasted  three 
nights  on  a  mountain,  that  the  Mogul  emperor  appealed  to  the 
judgment  of  God  and  his  sword.  Our  European  battles,  says 
a  philosophic  writer,'*  are  petty  skirmishes,  if  compared  to 
the  numbers  that  have  fought  and  &llen  in  the  fields  of  Asia. 
Seven  hundred  thousand  Moguls  and  Tartars  are  said  to  have 
marched  under  the  standard  of  Zingis  and  his  four  sons.  In 
the  vast  plains  that  extend  to  the  north  of  the  Sihon  or  Jax- 
artes,  they  were  encountered  by  four  hundred  thousand  sol- 
diers of  the  sultan ;  and  in  the  first  battle,  which  was  suspend- 
by  Cublai  Khan,  (Gaubel,  p.  146.)  Pe-king  and  Nan-king  are  vague 
titles,  the  courts  of  the  north  and  of  the  south.  The  identity  and 
change  of  names  perplex  the  most  skilful  readers  of  the  Chinese 
geography,  (p.  111.)* 

**  M.  ae  V  oltaire,  Easai  sur  I'Histoire  G^nerale,  torn.  iii.  c.  6l),  p.  8; 
His  account  of  Zingis  and  the  Moguls  contains,  as  usual,  much  genera] 
sense  and  truth,  with  some  particular  errors. 

*  And  likewise  in  Chinese  history— ^see  Abel  Kemosat,  Mel.  Asiat.  M 
ler.  torn.  iU  p.  5. — M. 

t  See  the  particular  account  of  this  transaction,  from  the  KhoIauMBtel 
Ikbanr,  in  Price,  vol.  ii.  p.  402.— M. 
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ed  by  the  night,  one  hundred  and  sixty  thousand  Carizmianfl 
were  slain.  Mohammed  was  astonished  by  the  multitude  and 
valor  of  his  enemies :  he  withdrew  from  the  scene  of  danger,, 
and  distributed  his  troops  in  the  frontier  towns ;  trusting  that 
the  Barbarians,  invincible  in  the  field,  would  be  repulsed  by 
the  length  and  difficulty  of  so  many  regular  sieges.  But  the 
prudence  of  Zin^s  had  formed  a  body  of  Chinese  engineers, 
skilled  in  the  mechanic  arts ;  informed  perhaps  of  the  secret 
of  gunpowder,  and  capable,  under  his  discipline,  of  attacking 
a  foreign  country  with  more  vigor  and  success  than  they  had 
defended  their  own.  The  Persian  historians  will  relate  the 
sieges  and  reduction  of  Otrar,  Cogende,  Bochara,  Samarcand, 
Carizme,  Herat,  Merou,  Nisabour,  Balch,  and  Candahar ;  and 
the  conquest  of  the  rich  and  populous  countries  of  Transox- 
iana,  Carizme,  and  Chorazan.*  The  destructive  hostilities 
of  Attila  and  the  Huns  have  long  since  been  elucidated  by 
the  example  of  Zingis  and  the  Moguls;  and  in  this  more 
proper  place  I  shall  be  content  to  observe,  that,  from  the  Cas- 
pian to  the  Indus,  they  ruined  a  tract  of  many  hundred  miles, 
which  was  adorned  with  the  habitations  and  labors  of  man- 
kind, and  that  five  centuries  have  not  been  sufficient  to  repair 
the  ravages  of  four  years.  The  Mogul  emperor  encouraged 
or  indulged  the  fury  of  his  troops :  the  hope  of  future  pos- 
session was  lost  in  the  ardor  of  rapine  and  slaughter;  and 
the  cause  of  the  war  exasperated  their  native  fierceness  by 
the  pretence  of  justice  and  revenge.  The  down&ll  and  death 
of  the  sultan  Mohammed,  who  expired,  unpitied  and  alone, 
in  a  desert  island  of  the  Caspian  Sea,  is  a  poor  atonement  for 
the  calamities  of  which  he  was  the  author.  Could  the  Cariz^ 
mian  empire  have  been  saved  by  a  single  hero,  it  would  have 
been  saved  by  his  son  Gelaleddin,  whose  active  valor  repeat- 
edly checked  the  Moguls  in  the  career  of  victory.  Retreat- 
ing, as  he  fought,  to  the  banks  of  the  Indus,  he  was  oppressed 
by  their  innumerable  host,  till,  in  the  last  moment  of  despair, 
Gelaleddin  spurred  his  horse  into  the  waves,  swam  one  of  the 
broadest  and  most  rapid  rivers  of  Asia,  and  extorted  the  ad- 
miration and  applause  of  Zingis  himself.  It  was  in  this  camp 
that  the  Mogul  conqueror  yielded  with  reluctance  to  the  mur- 
murs of  his  weary  and  wealthy  troops,  who  sighed  for  ih« 
enjoyment  of  their  native  land.    Encumbered  with  the  spoils 


*  Kvery  where  they  mflBsacrod  aU  dassea,  except  tbe  srtfMuu,  wiwv 
lliej  maile  slaves.    Hist  des  Mongols. — iL 
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^  Amtky  be  slowly  measared  back  his  footeieps,  betrayed 
Some  pity  for  the  roiserj  of  the  vaoquished,  and  declared  his 
Antentioii  :>{  Tebuilding  the  cities  which  had  been  swiept  away 
by  the  tempest  of  his  anns.  After  he  had  repassed  t^  Oxns 
and  Jaxartes,  he  was  joined  by  two  generals,  whom  he  had 
detadied  with  thirty  thousand  horee,  to  subdue  the  we^m 
prorinoes  of  Perma.  They  had  traopled  6n  the  nations  which 
opposed  their  passage,  penetrated  through  the  gates  of  Der* 
bent,  traversed  the  Volga'  and  die  desert,  and  ac^oomplished 
Ihe  drcdit  of  the  Caspian  Sea,  by  an  expedition  which  had 
never  been  attempted,  and  has  never  been  repeated.  The 
return  of  Zingis  was  signalized  by  the  overthrow  of  the  re- 
bellious or  independent  kingdoms  of  Tartary ;  and  he  died 
in  the  fulness  of  years  and  glory,  with  his  last  breath  ex- 
horting and  instructing  his  sons  to  achieve  the  conquest  of  the 
Chinese  empire.* 

The  harem  of  Zingis  was  composed  of  five  hundred  wives 
and  concubines;  and  of  his  numerous  progenjr,  four  sons, 
illustrious  by  their  birth  and  merit,  exercised  under  their  Either 
the  principal  offices  of  peace  and  war.  Toushi  was. his  great 
huntsman,  Zagatai  '*  his  judge,  Octai  his  minister^  and  Tuli 
his  general ;  and  their  names  and  actions  are  often  conspicu- 
ous in  the  history  of  his  conquests.  Firmly  united  for  their 
own  and  the  public  interest,  the  three  brothers  and  their  fami- 
lies were  content  with  dependent  sceptres;  and  Octai,  by 
general  consent,  was  proclaimed  great  khan,  or  emperor  of 
the  Moguls  and  Tartars.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  son 
Gayuk,  after  whose  death  the  empire  devolved  to  his  cousins 
Mimffou  and  Cublai,  the  sons  of  Tuli,  and  the  grandsons  of 
Zingis.  In  t^e  sixty-eight  years  of  his  four  first  suooessors, 
the  Mogul  subdued  almost  all  Asia,  and  a  large  portion  of 
Europe.  Without  confining  myself  to  the  order  of  time, 
without  expatiating  on  the  detail  of  events,  I  shall  present  a 

'*  Zagatai  gave  his  name  to  his  domioions  of  Ataurenahar,  or  Tran- 
Boziana ;  and  the  Moguls  of  Hindostan,  who  emigrated  from  that  coun- 
try, are  styled  Zngatais  by  the  Persians.    This  certain  etymology,  and 
the  simihur  ezam|Me  of  Uzbek,  Kogai,  <&&,  may  warn  us  not  absolately 
.  to  reject  the  derivatioos  of  a  naticmal,  from  a  personal^  nfune.f 


*  Their  first  duty,  which  be  beipeathed  to  them,  was  te  massacre  the 
kiiig  of  Tangcoute  and  all  the  inhabitants  of  Ninhia,  the  snrrender  of  the  city 
bamg  ahvaoy  agreed  upon,  Hist,  des  Mongols.  roL  i  p.  286. — ^M. 

t  See  a  corioas  anecdote  of  Tscbagatai.  Hist  des  Mongols,  p.  370.— If. 
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general  pi^afe  of  the  progress  of  tbeir  artnd;  I.  In  thd  Eftst; 
IL  In  the  South;  in.  In  the  West;  and  IV.  In  the  North,  ' 
.  li  !3<$fore  the  invasion  of  Zingis,  China  was  divided  into 
^wo  empires  or  dynasties  of  the  North  and  South  ;**  and  the 
difterepce  of  origin  and  interest  was  smoothed  bj  a  general 
conformitj  of  laws,  language,  and  national  manners.  The 
Northern  empirie,  which  had  been  dismembered  by  ^n^a^ 
wa^  filially  subdued  seven  years  after  his  deaths  After  the 
ioss.of  Fekin,  the  emperor  had  fxed  his  residence  at  Eaifong, 
a  dty  many  leagues  in  circumference,  and  which  contained, 
ncGOJ^iQg  to  the  Olunese  annals,  fourteen  hundred  thousand 
fainities  of  inhabitants  and  fugitives.  He  escaped  from  thence 
with  only  seven  horsemen,  and  made  his  last  jtand  in  a  third 
capital)  till  at  length  the  hopeless  monarch,  protesting  his  inno- 
cence and  accusing  his  fortune,  ascended  a  funeral  pile,  and 
gave,  orders,  that,  as  soon  as  he  had  stabbed  himself,  the  fire 
shoiild.  be  kindled  by  his  attendants.  The  dynasty  of  the 
iSfmffj  the  native  and  ancient  sovereigns  of  the  whole  em* 
pire,  survived  about  forty-five  years  the  fall  of  the  Northern 
usurpers;  and  the  perfect  conquest  was  reserved  for  the 
grms  of  Cublai.  During  this  interval,  the  Mc^ls  were  often 
diverted  by  foreign  wars ;  and,  if  the  Chinese  seldom  dared 
to  meet  tbeir  victors  in  the  fields  their  passive  courage  prer 
sented  lan  endless  succession  of  cities  to  storm  and  of  millions 
to  slaughter.  In  the  attack  and  defence  of  places,  the  engines 
pf  antiquity  and  the  Greek  fire  were  alternately  employed: 
the  use  of  gunpowder  in  cannon  and.  bomba  a];^ar8  as  a 
familiar  practice;"   and  the  sieges  were  conducted  by  the 

'■  In  Marco  Polo,  and  the  Oriental  geographera,  the  names  of 
Cathay  and  Mangi  distinguish  the  northern  and  eonthem  empires, 
which,  fi-om  A.  D.  1284  to  1279,  were  those  of  the  ereat  khan,  and 
of  the  Chinese.  The  search  of  Cathay,  after  China  had  been  found, 
excited  and  misled  our  navigators  of  the  sixteenth  century,  in  their 
attempts  to  discover  the  north-east  passage. 

*'  I  depend  on  the  knowledge  and  fidelity  of  the  Vhre  Qanbil,  who 
translates  the  Chinese  text  of  the  annals  of  the  Moguls  or  Yuen,  (p.  71, 
93,  168 ;)  but  I  am  ignorant  at  what  time  these  annals  were  composed 
and  published.  The  two  uncles  of  Marco  Polo,  who  served  as  engj- 
news  at  the  siege  of  Siengyangfou,*  (L  ii-  61,  in  Ramusio,  tom.  il 
See  Gaubil,  p.  155, 157)  must  have  felt  and  related  the  effects  of  this 
destructive  powder,  and  their  silence  is  a  weighty,  and  almost  deci- 
ttve  Qlgection.    I  entertain  a  suspicion,  that  their  recent  discovery  was 


Sou-hoang-kian-lou.    Abel  Remasat.—  U 
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Uahometans  and  Franks,  ^ho  had  been  liberally  invited  into 
the  service  of  Oublai.  After  passing  the  great  river,  the 
troops  and  artillery  were  conveyed  along  a  series  of  canals,' 
till  they  invested  the  royal  residence  of  Hamcheu,  or  Quin- 
say,  in  the  country  of  silk,  the  most  delicious  climate  of 
China.  The  emperor,  a  defenceless  youth,  surrendered  his 
person  and  sceptre ;  and  before  he  was  sent  in  exile  into  Tar- 
tary,  he  struck  nine  times  the  ground  with  his  forehead,  to 
adore  in  prayer  or  thanksgiving  the  mercy  of  the  great  khan. 
Yet  the  war  (it  was  now  styled  a  rebellion)  was  still  main- 
tained in  the  southern  -provinces  from  Hamcheu  to  Canton ; 
and  the  obstinate  remnant  of  independence  and  hostility  was 
transported  from  the  land  to  the  sea.  But  when  the  fleet  of 
the  Song  was  surrounded  and  oppressed  by  a  superior  arma- 
ment, their  last  champion  leaped  into  the  waves  with  his  infant 
emperor  in  his  arms.  **It  is  more  glorious,"  he  cried,  "to 
die  a  prince,  than  to  live  a  slave."  A  hundred  thousand 
Chinese  imitated  his  example ;  and  the  whole  empire,  from 
Tonkin  to  the  great  ii?a]l,  submitted  to  the  dominion  of  Ca- 
blai.  His  boundless  ambition  aspired  to  the  conquest  of 
Japan :  his  fleet  was  twice  shipwrecked ;  and  the  lives  of  a 
hundred  thousand  Moguls  and  Chines  were  sacrificed  in  the 
fruitless  expedition.  But  the  circumjacent  kingdoms,  Corea, 
Tonkin,  Cochinchina,  Pegu,  Bengal,  and  Thibet,  were  reduced 
in  different  degrees  of  tribute  and  obedience  by  the  effort  oi 
terror  of  his  arms.  He  explored  the  Indian  Ocean  with  a  fleet 
of  a  thousand  ships :  they  sailed  in  sixty-eight  days,  most 
probably  to  the  Isle  of  Borneo,  under  the  equinoctial  line ;  and 
though  they  returned  not  without  spoil  or  glory,  the  emperoi 
was  dissatisfied  that  the  savage  king  had  escaped  from  theii 
hands. 


carried  from  Europe  to  China  b^  the  caravans  of  tho  zvth  century 
and  falsely  adoptea  as  an  old  national  diacovery  before  tho  arrival  of 
the  Portugaese  and  Jesuits  in  the  xvith.  Tet  tne  I^^re  Gaubil  affirms, 
that  th«  use  of  gunpowder  has  been  known  to  the  Chinese  above  liKK) 
years.* 

*  La  poadre  d  canon  et  d'antrcs  compositions  inflammantcs,  dont  ils  u 
•enrent  poor  construire  dea  pieces  d'artifice  d'un  effet  suprenant,  leur  ^taiexU 
connnes  depuis  tres  long-temps,  et  Ton  croit  que  des  bombardes  et  des  pier 
riers,  dont  lis  avaient  cnseigne  Tusage  aux  Tartares,  ont  pu  donner  en  Europe 
Tid^  d'artJUerie,  quoique  la  forme  des  fusils  et  des  canons  dont  ils  se  sorvent 
actuellement,  leur  ait  etd  apport^  par  les  Francs,  ainsi  que  Tattestent  lea 
noma  mSmes  <|u'ils  donnent  a  ces  sortes  d'armes.  Abel  Eemusat,  M^langci 
Aaiat  Sd  ser.  torn.  L  p.  23.— M. 
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n.  The  conquest  of  EQn^ostan  by  the  Moguls  was  resenred 
in  a  later  period  for  the  house  of  Timour ;  but  that  of  Lran,  oi 
Persia,  was  achieved  by  Holagou  Khan,*  the  grandson  of 
Zingis,  the  brother  and  lieutenant  of  the  two  successive  em- 
perors, Mangou  and  Cublai.  I  shall  not  enumerate  the  crowd 
of  sultans,  emirs,  and  atabeks,  whom  he  trampled  into  dust;  but 
the  extirpation  of  the  Assassim^  or  Ismaelians'*  of  Persia, 
may  be  considered  as  a  service  to  mankind.  Among  the  hills 
to  the  south  of  the  Caspian,  these  odious  sectaries  had  reigned 
with  impunity  above  a  hundred  and  sixty  years;  and  theii 
prince,  or  Imam,  established  his  lieutenant  to  lead  and  govern 
the  colony  of  Mount  Libanus,  so  famous  and  formidable  in  the 
history. of. the  crusades."  With  the  fanaticism  of  the  Koran 
the  Ismaelians  had  blended  the  Indian  transmigration,  and  the 
visions  of  their  own  prophets ;  and  it  was  their  first  duty  to 
devote  their  souls  and  bodies  in  blind  obedience  to  the  vicar 
of  God.  The  daggers  of  his  missionaries  were  felt  both  in 
the  East  and  West :  the  Christians  and  the  Moslems  enumer- 
ate, and  persons  multiply,  the  illustrious  victims  that  were 
sacrificed  to  the  zeal,  avarice,  or  resentment  of  the  old  man 
(as  he  was  corruptly  styled)  of  the  mountain.  But  these  dag* 
gers,  his  only  arms,  were  broken  by  the  sword  of  Holagou, 
and  not  a  vestige  is  left  of  the  enemies  of  mankind,  except 
the  word  assassin^  which,  in  the  most  odious  sense,  has  been 
adopted  in  the  languages  of  Europe.  The  extinction  of  the  Ab* 
bassides  cannot  be  inherent  to  the  spectators  of  their  great- 
ness and  decline.  Since  the  fall  of  their  Seljukian  tyrants 
the  caliphs  had  recovered  their  lawful  dominion  of  Bagdad 
and. the  Arabian  Irak;  but  the  city  was  distracted  by  theologi- 
cal factions,  and  the  commander  of  the  faithful  was  lost  in  a 
harem  of  seven  hundred  conubines.     The  invasion  of  the 


**  All  that  can  be  known  of  the  Assassins  of  Persia  and  Syria  is 
poured  from  the  copious,  and  eyen  profuse,  erudition  of  M.  Falconet, 
IS*  two  Memoires  read  before  the  Academy  of  Inscriptions,  (torn,  xyv 
p.  127— 170.)t 

**  The  Ismaelians  of  Syria,  40,000  Assassins,  had  acquired  or  founded 
ten  castles  in  the  hills  ahove  Tortosa.  About  the  year  1280,  they  were 
extirpated  hy  the  Mamalukes. 


*  See  the  corioas  accoant  of  the  expedition  of  Holagoa,  translated  from 
libo  Chinese,  hy  M.  Abel  Eemnsat,  Melanges  Asiat.  2d  ser.  torn,  i  p.  171. 

t  Yon  Hammer's  History  of  the  Assassiit  has  now  thrown  Fakoaet'f 
DSssertation  into  the  shade. — ^M. 
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Moguls  he  encountered  with  feeble  arms  and  haughtj-em- 
bassies.  ^^  On  the  divine  decree,"  said  the  caliph  Mostade^, 
'^is^foiinded  the  throne  of  the  sons  of  Abbas:  and  thefir  foes 
shall  surely  be  destroyed  in  this  world  and  in  the  next,  Who  ' 
is  this  Holagou  that  dares  to  rise  against  them?  If  he  be 
desirous  of  peace,  let  him  instantly  depart  from  the  sacred 
territory  4  and  perhaps  he  may  obtain  from  our  clemency  the 
pardon, of  his  &ult.^'  This  presumption  was  cherished  by  a 
perfidious  vizier,  who  assured  his  master,  that,  even  if  the  Bar- 
barians had  entered  the  city,  the  women  and  phildren,  from 
t^e  terraces,,  would  be  sufficient  to  overwhelm  th^u  with 
stones.  But  when  Holagou  touched  the  phantom,  it .  instantly 
vanished  into  smoke.  A£ber  a  siege  of  two  months,  B^dad 
was  stormed  and  sacked  by  the  Moguls;*  and  their  savi^e 
commander  pronounced  the  death  of  the  caliph  Mostasem; 
the  last  of  the  temporal  successors  of  Mahomet;  whose 
noble  kinsmen,  of  the  race  of  Abbas,  had  reigned  in  Asia 
above  five  hundred  years.  Whatever  might  be  tibe  designs 
of  Uie  conqueror,  the  holy  cities  of  Mecca  and  Medina**  were 
protected  by  the  Arabian  desert;  but  the  Moguls  spread  be^ 
youd  the  l^ris  and  Euphrates,  pillaged  Aleppo  and  I>amas;« 
cus,  and.  threatened  to  join  the  Franks  in  'the  deliveranoe  of 
Jerusalem.  E^ptwas  lost,  had  «he  been  defended  only  by 
her  feeble  ofisprii^ ;  but  the  Mamalukes  had  breathed  in  their 
infftney  the  keenness  of  a. Scythian  air:  equal  in  valor,  su- 
perior in  disdpline,  they  met  the  Moguls  in  many  a  well* 
fought  field ;  and  drove  back  the  stream  of  hostility  to  the 
eaatwaid  of  the ,  Euphrates*!  But  it  overflowed  with  resist- 
less violence  the  kingdoms  of  Armenia;|;  and  Anatolia,  of 
which  the  former  was  possessed  by  the  Christians,  and  tiie 
latter  by  the  Turks.  .  The  sultans  of  Iconium  opposed  some 
resistance  to  the  Mogul  arms,  till  Azzadin  sought  a  refuge 

**  As  a  proof  of  the  ignorance  of  the  Chinese  in  foreign  transac- 
tions, I  must  observe,  that  some  of  their  historians  extend  the  oon- 
quest  of  Zingis  himself  to  Medina,  the  country  of  Mahomet,  (Gaubil 
p.  42.)  '      

*  Compare  Von  Hammer,  Gteschichte  der  Assassinen,  p.  283,  307;  WH 
ken,  Geschichte  der  Kreuzzuge,  vol/vii.  p.  406.  Price,  Chronological  Bet 
roBpect,  vol.  ii.  p.  217— 223.^M. 

t  Compare  Wilken,  vol.  yii.  p.  410,  416.— M. 

t  On  the  friendly  relations  of  the  Armenians  with  the  Mongols  see  Wit 
ken,  Gesdiicbte  der  Kreuzzuge,  vol.  vii.  p.  40i.  Tliey  eagerly  deaifcd^M 
Alliance  against  the  Mahometan  nowers. — M. 
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Einong  the  Greeks  of  Constantinople,  and  bis  feeble  liucees- 
sors,  the  last  of  fbe  Seljukian  dynasty,  were  finally  extirpated 
Dy  the  khans  of  Persia.* 

III.  No  sooner  had  Octai  subverted  the  northern  empire 
of  China,  than  he  resolved  to  visit  with  his  ^rms  the  most 
remote  countries  of  the  West.  Fifteen  hundred  thousand 
Mqgttb  and  Tartars  were  inscnbed  on  the  military  roll :  of 
these  the  great  khan  selected  a  third,  which  he  intrusted  to 
the  command  of  his  nephew  Baton,  the  son  of  Tuli ;  who 
reigned  over  his  father's  conquests  to  the  north  of  the  Caspian 
8ea.f  After  a  festival  of  forty  days,  Baton  set  forwards  on 
this  great  expedition;  and  such  was  the  speed  and  ardor  of 
his  innumerable  squadrons,  than  in  less  than  six  years  they  had 
measured  a  line  of  ninety  degrees  of  longitude,  a  fourth  part 
of  the  circumference  of  the  globe.  The  great  rivers  of  Asia 
and  Europe,  the  Volga  and  Kama,  the  Don  and  Borysthenes, 
the  Vistula  and  Danube,  they  either  swam  with  their  horses 
or  passed  on  the  ice,  or  traversed  in  leathern  boats,  which 
followed  the  camp,  and  transported  their  wagons  and  artillery. 
By  the  first  victories  of  Baton,  the  remains  of  national  freedom 
were  eradicated  in  the  immense  plains  of  Turkestan  and  Kip- 
zak.'V  In  his  rapid  progress,  he  overran  the  kingdoms,  as 
they  are  now  styled,  of  Astracan  and  Cazan  ;  and  the  troops 
which  he  detached  towards  Mount  Caucasus  explored  the 
most  secret  recesses  of  Georgia  and  Circassia.  The  civil  dis- 
cord of  the  great  dukes,  or  princes,  of  Russia,  betrayed  their 
country  to  the  Tartars.  They  spread  from  Livonia  to  the 
Black  Sea,  and  .both  Moscow  and  Kiow,  the  modern  and  the 
ancient  capitals,  were  reduced  to  ashes ;  a  temporary  ruin,  less 
fatal  than  the  deep,  and  perhaps  indelible,  mark,  which  a  ser- 
vitude of  two  hundred  years  has  imprinted  on  the  character  of 
the  Russians.  The  Tartars  ravaged  with  equal  fury  the  coun- 
tries which  they  hoped  to  possess,  and  those  which  they  were 


*^  The  Dathti  Kipzak,  or  plain  of  Kipzak,  extends  on  either  sida 
of  ^Jbe  Volga,  in  a  boundless  space  towards  the  Jaik  and  Borysthenes, 
and  IS  supposed  to  contain  the  primitive  name  and  nation  of  the 
Ckiesacks. 


^  •  Trebizond  escaped,  apparently  by  the  dexteroas  politics  of  the  soverv 
e\gn,  but  it  acknowledged  tli3  Mogal  supremacy.    Falmerayer,  p.  172 

t  See  the  carioas  extracts  fit  n  the  Mahometan  writers,  Hist,  rles  Moo- 
gcAa,  p.  707.— M. 
1  3L.  VI. — ^K 
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bastenlDg  to  leave.  From  the  permanent  conque&t  of  Russia 
they  made  a  deadly,  though  transient,  inroad  into  the  heart  ol 
Poland,  and  as  &r  ac  the  borders  of  Germany.  The  cities  of 
Lublin  and  Cracowwere  obliterated:*  they  approached  the 
shores  of  the  Baltic ;  and  in  the  battle  of  Lignitz  they  defeated 
the  dukes  of  Silesia,  the  Polish  palatines,  and  the  great  master 
of  the  Teutonic  order,  and  filled  nine  sacks  with  the- right  can 
'  of  the  slain.  From  Lignitz,  the  extreme  point  of  their  western 
march,  they  turned  aside  to  the  invasion  of  Hungary ;  and  th« 
presence  or  spirit  of  Baton  inspired  the  host  of  five  hundrea 
thousand  men :  the  Carpathian  hills  could  not  be  long  imper- 
vious to  their  divided  columns ;  and  their  approach  had  he&a 
fondly  disbelieved  till  it  was  irresistibly  felt  The  king,  Bela 
the  Fourth,  assembled  the  military  force  of  his  counts  and 
bishops ;  but  he  had  alienated  the  nation  by  adopting  a  vagrant 
horde  of  forty  thousand  families  of  Comans,  and  these  savage 
guests  were  provoked  to  revolt  by  the  suspicion  of  treachery 
and  the  murder  of  their  prince.  The  whole  country  north 
of  the  Danube  was  lost  in  a  day,  and  depopulated  in  a  sum- 
mer ;  and  the  ruins  of  cities  and  churches  were  overspread 
with  the  bones  of  the  natives,  who  expiated  the  sins  of  their 
Turkish  ancestors.  An  ecclesiastic,  who  fied  from  the  sack 
of  Waradin,  describes  the  calamities  which  he  had  seen,  or 
suffered ;  and  the  sanguinary  rage  of  sieges  and  battles  is  fiir 
less  atrocious  than  the  treatment  of  the  fugitives,  who  had  been 
allured  from  the  woods  under  a  promise  of  peace  and  pardon 
and  who  were  coolly  slaughtered  as  soon  as  they  had  peiw 
formed  the  labors  of  the  harvest  and  vintage.  In  the  winter 
the  Tartars  passed  the  Danube  on  the  ice,  and  advanced  tc 
Gran  or  Strigonium,  a  German  colony,  and  the  metropolis  of 
the  kingdom.  Thirty  engines  were  planted  against  the  walls ; 
the  ditches  were  filled  with  sacks  of  earth  and  dead  bodies; 
and  after  a  promiscuous  massacre,  three  hundred  noble  ma- 
trons were  slain  in  the  presence  of  the  khan.  Of  all  the 
cities  and  fortresses  of  Hungary,  three  alone  survived  the 
Tartar  invasion,  and  the  unfortunate  Bata  hid  his  head  among 
the  islands  of  tlie  Adriatic. 

The  Latin  world  was  darkened  by  this  cloud  of  savage 
hostility:  a  Russian  fugitive  carried  the  alarm  to  Sweden; 
and  the  remote  nations  of  the  Baltic  and  the  ocean  trembled 


*  OhttutE  was  gallantly  and  Bticoessfallr  defended  by  Stenberg;  Hist  Aet 
||ongoU,p.396.-M. 
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at  the  approach  of  the  Tartars,*'  whom  their  fear  and  igno- 
rance were  incliDed  to  separate  from  the  human  spedes. 
Since  the  invasion  of  the  Arabs  in  the  eighth  century,  Europe 
had  never  been  exposed  to  a  similar  calamity :  and  if  the 
disciples  of  Mahomet  would  have  oppressed  her  religion  and 
liberty,  it  might  be  apprehended  that  the  shepherds  of  Scythia 
would  extinguish  her  cities,  her  arts,  and  all  the  institutiona 
of  civil  society.  The  Roman  pontiff  attempted  to  appease  and 
convert  these  invincible  Pagans  by  a  mission  of  Franciscan 
and  Dominican  friars ;  but  he  was  astonished  by  the  reply  of 
the  khan,  that  the  sons  of  God  and  of  Zingis  were  invested  with 
a  divine  power  to  subdue  or  extirpate  the  nations ;  and  that 
the  pope  would  bo  involved  in  the  universal  destruction,  unless 
he  visited  in  person,  and  as  a  suppliant,  the  royal  horde.  The 
emperor  Frederic  the  Second  embraced  a  more  generous 
mode  of  defence ;  and  his  letters  to  the  kings  of  France  and 
England,  and  the  princes  of  Germany,  represented  the  com- 
mon danger,  and  urged  them  to  arm  their  vassals  in  this  just 
and  rational  crusade."  The  Tartars  themselves  were  awed 
by  the  fame  and  valor  of  the  Franks ;  the  town  of  Newstadt 
in  Austria  was  bravely  defended  against  them  by  fifty  knights 
and  twenty  crossbows ;  and  they  raised  the  siege  on  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  German  army.  After  wasting  the  adjacent 
kingdoms  of  Servia,  Bosnia,  and  Bulgaria,  Baton  slowly  re- 
treated from  the  Danube  to  the  Volga  to  enjoy  the  rewards 
of  victory  in  the  city  and  palace  of  Serai,  which  started  at  his 
command  from  the  midst  of  the  desert.* 


*"  In  the  year  1288,  the  inhabitants  of  Gothia  {JStoeden)  and  Frise 
were  prevented,  by  their  fear  of  the  Tartars,  from  sending,  as  usual, 
their  ships  to  the  herring  fishery  on  the  coast  of  England ;  and  as 
there  was  no  exportation,  forty  or  fifty  of  these  fish  were  sold  for  a 
shilling,  (Matthew  Paris,  p.  896.)  It  is  whimsical  enough,  that  the 
orders  of  a  Mogul  khan,  who  reigned  on  the  borders  of  China,  should 
have  lowered  the  price  of  herring  in  the  English  market 

*'  I  shall  copy  nis  diaracteristic  or  flattering  epithets  of  the  differ- 
c»it  countries  of  Europe:  Furens  ac  fervens  ad  arma  Germania, 
strenuiB  militis  genitrix  et  alumna  Franda,  bellicosa  et  audaz  His* 
pania,  virtuosa  viris  et  classe  munita  fertilis  Anglia,  impetuosis  bella- 
toribus  r^erta  Alemannia,  navalis  Dacia,  indomita  Italia,  pads  ignarp 
Burgundia,  in(][uieta  Abulia,  cum  maris  Grseci,  Adriatici  et  Tyrrheni 
insiws  pyraticis  et  invictis,  Creti,  Oypro,  Sicilii,  cum  Oceano  con- 
'ivmiDM  insulis,  et  regionibus,  cruenta  Hybemia,  rum  agili  Wallif^ 


*  He  was  recalled  by  the  death  of  Octal  ^M 
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IV.  Even  the  poor  and  frozen  regions  of  the  jorth  attracted 
the  arms  of  the  Moguls :  Sheibani  khan,  the  brother  of  the 
great  Baton,  led  a  horde  of  fifteen  thousand  families  into  the 
wilds  of  Siberia;  and  his  descendants  reigned  at  Tobolskoi 
above  three  centuries,  till  the  Russian  conquest  The  spirit  of 
enterprise  which  pursued  the  course  of  the  Oby  and  Yenisei 
must  have  led  to  the  discovery  of  the  icy  sea.  After  brushing 
Away  the  monstrous  &bles,  of  men  with  dogs'  heads  and  cloven 
feet,  we  shall  find,  that,  fifteen  years  after  the  death  of  Zin^ 
the  Moguls  were  informed  of  (lie  name  and  manners  of  the 
Samoyedes  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  polar  circle,  who  dwelt 
in  subterraneous  huts,  and  derived  their  furs  and  their  food 
from  .the  sole  occupation  of  hunting.*' 

While  China,  Syria,  and  Poland,  were  invaded  at  the  same 
time  by  the  Moguls  and  Tartars,  the  authors  of  the  mighty 
mischief  were  content  with  the  knowledge  and  declaration, 
that  their  word  was  the  sword  of  death.;  Like  the  first  ca- 
liphs, the  first  successors  of  Zingis  seldom  appeared  in  person 
at  the  head  of  their  victorious  armies.  On  tlie  banks  of  the 
Onon  and  Selinga,  the  royal  or  golden  horde  exhibited  the 
contrast  of  simplicity  and  greatness ;  of  the  roasted  sheep  and 
mare's  milk  which  composed  their  banquets ;  and  of  a  dis- 
tribution in  one  day  of  five  hundred  wagons  of  gold  and 
silver.  The  ambassadors  and  princes  of  Europe  and  Asia 
were  compelled  to  undertake  this  distant  and  laborious,  pilgrim- 
age; and  the  life  and  reign  of  the  great  dukes  of  Russia^  the 
kings  of  Georgia  and  Armenia,  the  sultans  of  Iconium,  and 
the  emirs  of  Persia,  were  decided  by  the  frown  or  smile  of 
the  great  khan.  The  sons  and  grandsons  of  Zingis  had  been 
accustomed  to  the  pastoral  life;  but  the  village  of  Caraco- 
rum  ■*  was  gradually  ennobled  by  their  election  and  residence. 

palustris  Scotia,  glacialis  Norwegia,  suam  electam  mUiiiam  sub  vexillo 
Orucis  destinabunt,  <£^    (Matthew  Paris,  p.  498.) 

*'  See  Carpin's  relation  in  Hacklujt,  voL  L  p.  30.  The  pedigree  of 
the  khans  of  Siberia  is  given  by  Abulghazi,  (part  viii.  p.  485 — iS5.^ 
Have  the  Russians  found  no  Tartar  chronicles  at  Tobolskoi  t*. 

a>  The  Map  of  D'Anville  and  the  Chmese  Itineraries  (De  Goignes. 
toDL  I  part  11.  p.  67)  seem  to  mark  the  position  of  Holin.  or  Garaoo- 
rod,  about  six  hundred  miles  to  the  north-west  of  Pckin     'Hie  dis- 


*  See  the  account  of  the  Mongol  library  in  Bergman,  Nomad ische  Streil 
ireyen,  vol.  iiL  p.  185,  205,  and  Remnsat,  Hisf  des  Langaes  Taxlacea.  f 
J&7,  and  QteXacot^  Schmidt,  Greschichte  der  Ost-Mongoleq. — M. 
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A  change  of  manners  is  implied  in  the  renioval  >f  .)ctai  and 
Mangou  from  a  tent  to  a  house ;  and  their  exam  dIo  was  imi- 
tated bj  the  princes  of  their  family  and  the  great  officers  ol 
the  empire.  Instead  of  the  boundless  forest,  the  enclosure  of 
a  park  afforded  the  more  indolent  pleasures  of  the  chase; 
their  new  habitations  were  decorated  with'  painting  and  sculp- 
ture; their  snpetffluous 'treasures  were«  cast  in  . fountains,  and 
basins,  and  statues  of  massy  silvel* ;  and  the  artists  of  China 
and  Paris  vied .  with  each  other  an  the  service  of  the  great 
khan."*  Oaracorum  contained  two  sti*eets,  the  one  of  Chinese 
mechanics,  the  other  of  Mahometati' traders;- and  the  places 
of  religious  worship,  onei  Nestorian  chuVch,  two  moisques,  and 
twelve  temples  of  various  idols,  may  repres^t  in  some  degree 
the  number  and  division  of  inhabitants.'  Yet  a  French  mis- 
sionary declares,  that  the  town  of  St.  Denys,  near  Paris,  was 
more  considerable  than  the  Tartar  capital ;  and  that  the  whole 
palace  of  Mangou  was  scarcely  equal  to  a  tenth  part  of  that 
Benedictine  abbey.  The  conquests  of  Russia  and  Syria  might 
amuse  the  vanity  of  the  great  khans ;  but  they  were  seated 
on  the  borders  of  China ;  the  acquisition  of  that  empire  was 
the  nearest  and  most  interesting  object ;  and  they  might  learn 
from '  their  pastoral  economy,  that  it  is  for  the  advantage  of 
the  shepherd  to  protect  and  propagate  his  flock.  I  have 
already  celebrated  the  wisdom  and  virtue  of  a  Mandarin 
who  prevented  the  desolation  of  five  populous  and  cultivated 
provinces. '  In '  a  spotless  administration  of  thirty  years,  this 
friend;  of  his  country  and  of  mankind  continually  labored  to 
mitigate,  or  suspend,  the  havoc  of  war ;  tr.  save  the  monu- 
ments, and  to  rekindle  the  flame,  of  science ;  to  restrain  the 
military  commander  by  the  restoration  of  civil  magistrates ; 
and  to  instil  the  love  of  peace  and  justice  into  the  minds  of 
the  Moguls.  He  struggled  with  the  oarbarism  of  the  first 
conquerors ;  but  his  salutary  lessons  produced  a  rich  harvest 
in;  Uie  seocnd  generation.^''     The  northern,  and  by  degrees 

tance  lietween  Selinginsky  and  Pekin  is  near  2000  Russian  versts,  Im> 
tween  1300  and  1400  English  niiles,  (Bell's  Travels,  vol.  ii.  p.  67.) 

"  Rnbrnquis  found  at  Caracorum  his  countryman  (htillauiM 
Boucher,  ofrevTe  de  Parity  who  had  executed  for  the  khan  a  silver  tree^ 
supported  by  four  lions,  and  ejecting  four  different  liquors.  Abulgliaxi 
(part  iv.  p.  866)  mentions  the  painters  of  Kitay  or  China. 

*  See  the  interestmg  sketch  of  tl)0  life  of  this  minister  (Yeltn-Tbaoathsai) 
la  the  second  volume  of  the  second  scries  of  Hechercbcs  Asiatiques,  par  A 
Renrasat,  p.  64. — M. 
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the  southern,  empire  acquiesced  in  Ihe  government  of  Cablaij 
the  lieutenant,  and  afterwards  the  successor,  of  Mangon ;  and 
the  nation  was  loyal  to  a  prince  who  had  been  educated  in 
the  manners  of  China.  He  restored  the  forms  of  her  vener* 
able  constitution ;  and  the  victors  submitted  to  the  laws,  the 
fashions,  and  even  the  prejudices,  of  the  vanquished  people. 
This  peaceful  triumph,  which  has  been  more  than  once 
repeated,  may  be  ascribed,  in  a  great  measure,  to  the  nnmbeis 
and  servitude  of  the  Chinese.  The  Mogul  army  was  dissolved 
in  a  vast  and  populous  country ;  and  tiieir  emperors  adopted 
with  pleasure  a  political  syatem,  which  gives  to  the  prince 
the  solid  substance  of  despotism,  and  leaves  to  the  snbject  the 
empty  names  of  philosophy,  freedom,  and  filial  obedience.*" 
Under  the  reign  of  Cublai,  letters  and  commerce,  peace  and 
•ustice,  were  restored ;  the  great  canal,  of  five  hundred  miles, 
was  opened  from  Nankin  to  the  capital:  he  fixed  his  resi- 
dence at  Pekin ;  and  displayed  in  his  court  the  magnificence 
of  the  greatest  monarch  of  Asia.  Yet  this  learned  prince  de^ 
clined  from  the  pure  and  simple  religion  of  his  great  ancestor : 
he  sacrificed  to  Che  idol  Fo ;  and  his  blind  attachment  to  the 
iamas  of  Thibet  and  the  bonzes  of  China  "  provoked  the  cen^- 
lure  of  the  disciples  of  Confucius.  His  successors  polluted 
the  palace  with  a  crowd  of  eunuchs,  physicians,  and  astrolo- 
gers, wbile  thirteen  millions  of  their  subjects  were  consumed 
in  the  provinces  by  famine.  One  hundred  and  forty  years 
after  the  death  of  Zingis,  his  degenerate  race,  the  dynasty  of 
the  Yuen,  was  expelled  by  a  revolt  of  the  native  Chinese ;  and 
the  Mogul  emperors  were  lost  in  the  oblivion  of  the  desert. 
Before  this  revolution,  they  had  forfeited  their  supremacy  over 
the  dependent  branches  of  their  house,  the  khans  of  Eipzak 
and  Russia,  the  khans  of  Zagatai,  or  Transoxiana,  and  the 
khans  of  Iran  or  Persia.  By  their  distance  and  power,  these 
royal  lieutenants  had  soon  been  released  from  the  duties  of 
obedience ;   and  after  the  death  of  Cublai,  they  scorned  to 


**  The  attachment  of  the  khans,  and  the  hatred  of  the  mandaiiDfl^ 
to  the  boDzcs  and  lamasi  (Duhalde,  Hist  de  la  Chine,  torn,  i  p.  502, 
608)  seems  to  represent  them  as  the  priests  of  the  8am3  god,  of  the 
Indian  JFb,  whose  worship  prevails  among  the  sects  of  Hindoetan, 
Siom,  Thibet,  China,  and  Japan.  But  this  mysterious  subject  is  stiU 
k>8t  in  a  doud,  which  the  researches  of  our  Asiatic  Society  may  pradr 
oaty  dispel 

^  Compare  Hist,  des  Mongjls,  p.  (il6. — \L 
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ftceept  a  sceptre  or  a  title  from  Lis  unworthy  successura.  Ac* 
cording  to  their  respective  situations,  they  maintained  the 
simplicity  of  the  pastoral  life,  or  assumed  the  luxury  of  the. 
cities  of  Asia;  but  the  princes  and  their  hordes  were  alike 
disposed  for  the  reception  of  a  foreign  worship.  After  Home 
hesitation  between  the  Gospel  and  the  Koran,  they  conformed 
to  the  religion  of  Mahomet ;  and  while  they  adopted  for  their 
brethren  the  Arabs  and  Persians,  they  renounced  all  intercourse 
with  the  ancient  Moguls,  the  idolaters  of  China. 

In  this  shipwreck  of  nations,  some  surprise  may  be  excited 
by  the  escape  of  the  Roman  empire,  whose  relics,  at  the  time 
of  the  Mogul  invasion,  were  dismembered  by  the  Greeks  and 
Latins.  Less .  potent  than  Alexander,  they  were  pressed,  like 
the  Macedonian,  botJi  in  {Europe  and  Asia,  by  the  shepherds 
of  Scy thia ;  and  had  the  Tartars  undertaken  the  siege,  Con- 
stantinople must  have  yielded  to  the  fate  of  Pekin,  Samar- 
cand,  and  Bagdad.  The  glorious  and  voluntary  retreat  of 
Baton  from  the  Danube  was  insulted  by  the  vain  triumph  of 
the  Franks  and  Greeks  ;**  and  in  a  second  expedition  death 
surprised  him  in  full  march  to  attack  the  capital  of  the  Csesars. 
His  brother  Borga  carried  the  Tartar  arms  into  Bulgaria  and 
ThracQ.;  but  he  ^as  diverted  from,  the  Byzantine  war  by  a 
visit  to  Novcigorodi  in  the  fifly-seventh  degree  of  latitude, 
where  he  numbered  the  inhabitants  and  regulated  the  tributes 
of  Russia.  The  Mogul  khan  formed  an  alliance  with  the 
Mamalukes  against  his  brethren  of  Persia:  three  hundred 
thousand  horse  penetrated  through  the  gates  of  Derbend ;  and 
the  Greeks  might  rejoice  in  the  first  example  of  domestic  war. 
After  the  recovery  of  Constantinople,  Michael  Palaeologus,'* 
at  a  distance  from  his  court  and  army,  was  surprised  and 
surrounded  in  a  Thracian  castle,  by  twenty  thousand  Tar- 
tars. But  the  object  of  their  march  was  a  private  interest : 
they  came  to  the  deliverance  of  Azzadin,  tiie  Turkish  sul- 
tan ;  and  were  content  with  his  person  and  the  treasure  of 
the  emperor.  Their  general  Noga,  whose  name  is  perpetu- 
ated in  the  hordes  of  Astracan,  raised  a  formidable  rebellion 

**  Some  repulse  of  the  Moguls  iu  Hungary  (Matthew  Paris,  p.  545« 
$46)  might  propagate  and  color  the  report  of  the  union  and  victory  of 
khu  kings  of  the  Franks  on  the  confines  of  Bulgaria.  Abulpharagius 
Dynast  p.  810)  after  forty  years,  beyond  the  Tigris,  might  be  eiudly 
deceived. 

**  See  Pachymer,  1.  iiL  c.  25,  and  1.  ix.  c.  26,  27  ;  and  the  false  alarn 
«t  Nice,  L  iiL  c  27.    Nicephorus  Grcgoras,  1.  iv.  c.  6. 
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against  Mci:go  Timour,  the  third  of  the  khaiis  of.Kipzak; 
obtained  in  marriage  Maria,  the  natural  daughter  of  PalsD- 
ologus ;  and  guarded  the  dominions  of  his  friend  and  father. 
The  subsequent  invasions  of  a  Scjthian  cast  were  those  of 
outlaws  and  fugitives :  and  some  thousands  of  Alani  and  Co- 
mans,  who  had  been  driven  firom  their  native  seats,  were  re- 
claimed from  a  vagrant  life,  and  enlisted  in  the  service  of  the 
empire.  Such  was  the  influence  in  Europe  of  the  invasion 
>f  tlie  Moguls.  The  first  terror  of  their  arms  secured,  rather 
than  disturbed,  the  peace  of  the  Roman  Asia.  The  sultan 
of  Iconinm  solicited  a  personal  interview  with  John  Yataoes; 
and  his  artful  policy  encouraged  the  Turks  to  defend  their 
barrier  against  the  common  enemy .*•  That  barrier  indeed 
was  soon  overthrown ;  and  the  servitude  and  ruin  of  the  Sel- 
jukians  exposed  the  nakedness  of  the  Greeks.  The  formida- 
ole  Holagou  threatened  to  march  to  Constantinople  at  the 
head  of  four  hundred  thousand  men ;  and  the  groundless  panic 
of  the  dtizeus  of  Nice  will  present  an  image  of  the  terrror 
which  he  had  inspired.  The  accident  of  a  procession,  and  the 
sound  of  a  doleftil  litany,  "  From  the  fury  of  the  Tartars, 
good  Lord,  deliver  us,"  had  scattered  the  hasty  report  of  an 
assault  and  massacre.  In  the  blind  credulity  of  fear,  tlie 
streets  of  Nice  were  crowded  with  thousands  of  both  sexes, 
who  knew  not  from  what  or  to  whom  they  fled ;  and  some 
hours  elapsed  before  the  firmness  of  the  military  ofiScers 
could  relieve  the  city  from  this  imaginary  foe.  But  the  ambi- 
tion of  Holagou  and  his  successors  was  fortunately  diverted 
by  the  conquest  of  Bagdad,  and  a  long  vicissitude  of  Syrian 
wars ;  their  hostility  to  the  Moslems  inclined  them  to  unite 
with  the  Greeks  and  Franks  *"  and  their  generosity  or  con- 
tempt had  offered  the  kingdom  of  Anatolia  as  the  reward  of 
an  Armenian  vassal.  The  fragments  of  the  Seljukian  mon- 
archy were  disputed  by  the  emirs  who  had  occupied  the  citiei 
or  the  mountains ;  but  they  all  confessed  the  supremacy  of 
the  khans  of  Persia;  and  he  often  interposed  his  authority, 
aud  sometimes  his  arms,  to  check  their  depredations,  and  to 
preserve  the  peace  and  balance  of  his  Turkish  frontier.    The 

••  G.  Acropolita,  p.  86, 87.    Nic.  Greg.  L  it  c.  6,  L  xv.  c  5. 

"  Abulpharagius,  who  wrote  in  the  year  1284,  dediares  that  ilte 
Mogula,  flinco  the  fabulous  defeat  of  Batou,  had  not  attacked  either  tht 
Franks  or  Greeks ;  and  of  this  ho  is  a  competent  witness.  Haytou 
likewise,  the  Armenian  prince,  eclebrates  their  friendship  for  liiouittU 
■ad  his  nation. 
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death  of  Oazan,'*  one  of  the  greatest  and  mo&t  acooroplishec 
princes  of  the  house  of  Zingis,  removed  this  salutary  control ; 
and  the  decline  of  the  Moguls  gave  a  free  scope  to  the  rise  an<3 
progress  of  the  Ottoman  Empire." 

After  the  retreat  of  Zingis,  the  sultan  Gelaleddin  of  Cariz* 
me  had  returned  from  India  to  the  possession  and  defence 
of  his  Persian  kingdoms.  In  the  space  of  eleven  years,  thai 
hero  fought  in  person  fourteen  battles ;  and  such  was  his  ac- 
tivity, that  he  led  his  cavalry  in  seventeen  days  from  Teflif 
to  Kerman,  a  march  of  a  thousand  miles.    Yet  he  was  op-^ 

.  pressed  by  the  jealousy  of  the  Moslem  princes,  and  the  innu- 
merable armies    of  the  Moguls;   and  after  his  last  defeat, 

.  Gelaleddin  perished  ignobly  in  the  mountains  of  Curdistan. 
Ilis  death  dissolved  a  veteran  and  adventurous  army,  which 

,  included  under  the  name  of  Carizmians  or  Corasmins  many 
Turkman  hordes,  that  had  attached  themselves  to  the  sultaL*a 
fortune.  The  bolder  and  more  powerful  chie&  invaded 
Syria,  and  violated  the  holy  sepulchre  of  Jerusalem:  the 
more  humble  engaged  in  the  service  of  Aladin,  sultan  of 
Iconium ;  and  among  these  were  the  obscure  fathers  of  the 
Ottoman  line.  They  had  formerly  pitched  their  tents  near 
the  southern  banks  of  the  Oxus,  in  the  plains  of  Mahan  and 
Nesa ;  and  it  is  somewhat  remarkable,  that  the  same  spot 
should  have  produced  the  first  authors  of  the  Parthian  and 
Turkish  empires.  At  the  head,  or  in  the  rear,  of  a  Carizmian 
army,  Soliman  Shah  was  drowned  in  the  passage  of  the  £u- 

.  phrates : .  his  son  Orthogrul  became  the  soldier  and  subject  of 
Aiadin,  and. established  at  Surgut,  on  the  banks  of  the  Sangar, 
a  camp  of  four  hundred  families  or  tents,  whom  he  governed 
fifty-two  years  both  in  peace  and  war.     He  was  the  father  of 

.Thaman,  or.Athman^  whose  Turiiish  name  has  been  melted 


••  Pachymer  gives  a  splendid  character  of  Cazan  Khan,  the  rival  ol 

Oyrus  and  Alexander,  (I  xiL  c.  1 .)    In  the  conclusion  of  his  history  (L 

xiiL  &  S6)  he  hopei  much  from  the  arrival  of  80,000  Tochars,  or  Tar- 

-  tars,  who  were  ordered  by  the  successor  of  Cazan  to  restrain  the  Turks 

ofBi%nia,A.  D.1S08. 

"  The  origin  of  the  Ottoman  dynasty  is  illustrated  by  the  critical 
learning  of  MM.  De  Guignes  (Hist  des  Huns,  tom.  iv.  p.  829—387) 
nod  DAnville,  (Empire  Tare,  p.  14 — 22,)  two  inhabitants  of  Paris, 
fiom  whom  the  Orientals  may  learn  the  history  and  geography  of  tlieif 
own  country .♦ 

'  Tliey  may  be  still  more  enlightened  by  the  Geschichte  dc»  C'saian 
,  by  M.  von  Hammer  Purggtafl  of  Vienn&.->M. 
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into  the  appellation  of  the  caliph  Othman ;  and  if  we  describe 
that  pastoral  chief  as  a  shepherd  and  a  robber,  we  must  sep- 
arate from  those  characters  all  idea  of  ignominy  and  baseness. 
Othman  possessed,  and  perhaps  surpa^ed,  the  ordinary  vir* 
tues  of  a  soldier ;  and  the  drcumstances  of  time  and  place 
vrere  propitious  to  his  independence  and  success.  The  Sel- 
jttkian  dynasty  was  no  more ;  and  the  distance  and  decline 
A  the  Mogul  khans  soon  enfranchised  him  from  the  control 
jf  a  superior.  He  was  situate  on  the  verge  of  the  Greek 
empire :  the  Koran  sanctified  his  goat,  or  holy  war,  against 
the  infidels;  and  their  political  errors  unlocked  the  passes 
oi  Mount  Olympus,  and  invited  him  to  descend  into  the  plains 
of  Bithynia.  'Hll  the  reign  of  Palceologus,  these  passes  had 
been  vigilantly  guarded  by  the  militia  of  the  country,  wIm" 
were  rep^d  by  their  own  sSifety  and  an  exemption  from  taxes. 
The  emperor  abolished  their  privilege  and  assumed  their  office; 
but  tb^  tribute  was  rigorously  collected,  the  custody  of  the 
passes  was  neglected,  and  the  hardy  mountaineers  degenerated 
into  a  trembling  crowd  of  peasants  without  spirit  or  discipline. 
It  was  on  the  twenty-seventh  of  July,  in  the  .year  twelve  hun- 
dred and  ninety*nine  of  the  Christian  sera,  that  Othman  first 
invaded  the  territory  of  Nicomedia;^^  and  the  singular  accu- 
racy of  the  date  seems  to  disclose  some  foresight  of  the  rapid 
and  destructive  growth  of  the  monster.  The  annals  of  the 
twenty-seven  years  of  his  reign  would  exhibit  a  repetition  of 
the  same  inroads ;  and  his  hereditary  troops  were  multiplied  in 
each  campaign  by  the  accession  of  captives  and  volunteers. 
Instead  of  retreating  to  the  hills,  he  maintained  the  most  use- 
ful and  defensive  posts ;  fortified  the  towns  and  castles  which 
he  had  first  pillaged ;  and  renounced  the.  pastoral  life  hr  the 
baths  and  palaces  of  his  in£uit  capitals.  But  it  was  not  till 
Othman  was  oppressed  by  age  and  infirmities,  that  he  re- 
ceived the  welcome  news  of  the  conquest  of  Prusa,  which,  had 
been  suriendered  by  famine  or  treachery  to  the  arms  of  his 
son  Orchan.  The  glory  of  Othman  is  chiefly  founded  on  that 
of  his  descendants ;  but  the  Turks  have  transcribed  or  com- 
posed a  lojal  testament  of  his  last  counsels  of  justice  and 
moderation.  * 

*'  See  Pachymer,  I  x.  c  26,  26,  \  xiii.  c  J3,  84,  86 ;  and  concerning 
tbf)  guard  of  the  mountains,!,  i.  c  8 — 6 :  Nicephorua  Gregoraa,  L  vil  e. 
I,  and  the  first  book  of  Laonicus  Ohalcondyles,  the  Athenian. 

**  I  am  ignoran*  i^hether  the  Turks  have  any  writer*  older  tlua 
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From  the  conquest  of  Prusa,  we  may  date  the  trae  8Bra  of 
the  Ottoman  empire.  The  lives  and  poesessioos  of  tha 
Christian  subjects  were  redeemed  by  a  tribute  or  ransom  of 
thirty  thousand  crowns  of  gM ;  and  the  city,  by  the  labom 
^f  Orchan,  assumed  the  aspect  of  a  Mahometan  capital; 
Prusa  was  decorated  with  a  mosque,  a  college,  and  a  hospi- 
^al,  of  royal  foundation ;  the  Seljukian  coin  was  changed  for 
ihe  name  and  impression  of  the  new  dynasty :  and  the  most 
skilful  professors,  of  human  and  divine  knowledge,  attracted 
the  Persian  and  Arabian  students  from  the  ancient  schools  of 
Oriental  learning.     The  office  of  \izier  was   instituted  for 


Mahomet  XL  *  nor  can  I  reach  beyoad  a  meagre  chronicle  (Annales 
Torcici  ad  Annum  1550^  translated  by  John  Gaudier,  and  published 
by  Leunclavius,  (ad  calcem  Laonic  Chaloond.  p.  811 — 860,)  with 
copious  pandects,  or  commentaries.  •  The  history  of  the  Growtib  and 
Decay  (A.  D.  1300 — 1688)  of  the  Othman  empire  was  translated  into 
Engbah  from  the  Latin  MS.  of  Demetrius  Gantemir,  prince  of  Mol- 
davia, (London,  1784,  in  folio.)  The  author  is  guilty  of  strange 
blunders  in  Oriental  history;  but  he  was  conversant  with  the  lau- 
g^uage,  the  annals,  and  institutions  of  the  Turks.  Cantemir  partly 
draws  his  materials  from  the  Synopsis  of  Saadi  Effendi  of  Larissa, 
dedicated  in  the  year  1696  to  Sultan  Mustapha,  and  a  valuable 
abridgment  of  the  original  histcn-iana  In  one  of  the  Ramblers,  Dr. 
Johnson  praises  KnoUes  (a  General  History  of  the  Turks  to  the  pres- 
ent Tear.  London,  1603)  as  the  first  of  liistorians,  unhappy  only  in 
the  choice  of  his  subject.  Yet  I  mudi  doubt  whether  a  partial  and 
verbose  compilation  from  Latin  writers,  thirteen  hundred  folio  pages 
of  speeches  and  battles,  can  either  instruct  or  amuse  an  enlightened 
age,  which  requires  from  the  historian  some  tincture  of  philosophy  and 
criticism. 


*  We  coald  have  wished  that  M.  von  Hammer  had  given  a  more  dear  and 
distinct  reply  to  this  qaestion  of  Gibbon.  In  a  note,  vol.  L  p.  630,  M.  von 
Hammer  snows  that  they  had  not  only  sheiks  freligions  writers)  and  learned 
lawyers,  bat  poets  and  anthers  on  medicine.  Bat  the  inquiry  of  Gibbon  ob- 
vloasly  refers  to  historian&  The  oldest  of  their  historical  works,  of  which 
V.  Hammer  makes  ase,  is  the  ''  Tarichi  Aasehik  Paschasade,"  t.  e.  the  His- 
tory of  the  Great  Grandson  of  Aasehik  Pasha,  who  was  a  dervis  and  cele- 
brated ascetic  poet  in  the  reign  of  Marad  (Amaratb)  I.  Ahmed,  the  author 
of  the  work,  lived  during  the  reign  of  Bajazet  H.,  bat,  he  says,  derived  much 
information  from  the  book  of  Sebeik  Jachsbi,  the  son  of  Blias,  who  was 
Imaam  to  Saltan  Orchan,  (the  second  Ottoman  king.)  and  who  related,  from 
the  lips  of  bis  father,  the  circamstanoes  of  the  earliest  Ottoman  history. 
Ihis  Dook  (having  searched  for  it  in  vain  for  five-and-twenty  years)  oar  au- 
thor fband  at  lensth  in  the  Vatican.  All  the  other  Tarkish  histories  on  his 
list,  as  indeed  this,  were  foriUen  daring  the  reign  of  Mahomet  II.  It  doe* . 
not  appear  whether  any  of  the  rest  cite  earlier  authorities  of  equal  valoa 
with  that  (daimed  by  the  **  Tarichi  Aasehik  Paschasade."— M.  (in  Qoartacly 
E  ivtow.  vol.  xlix.  p.  S92.) 
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Aladin,  tbe  brother  of  Orchan  ;*  and  a  different  habit  dis- 
tinguished the  citizens  from  the  peasants,  the  Moslems  from 
the  infidels.  All  the  troops  of  Othman  had  consisted  of  loose 
squadrons  :f  Turkman  cavalry ;  who  served  without  pay  and 
fougtt  without  discipline :  but  a  regular  body  of  intotry  was 
first  3stablisheA  and  trained  by  the  prudence  of  his  son.  A 
great  number  of  volunteers  was  enrolled  with  a  small  stipend, 
but  with  the  permission  of  living  at  home,  unless  they  were 
summoned  to  the  field:  their  rude  manners,  and  seditious 
temper,  disposed  Orchan  to  educate  his  young  captives  as 
his  soldiers  and  those  of  the  prophet ;  but  the  Turkish  peas- 
ants were  still  allowed  to  mount  on  horseback,  and  follow 
his  standard,  with  the  appellation  and  the  hopes  of  free- 
booters,\  By  these  arts  he  formed  an  army  of  twenty-five 
thousand  Moslems :  a  train  of  battering  engines  was  framed 
for  the  use  of  sieges ;  and  the  first  successful  experiment  was 
made  on  the  cities  of  Nice  and  Nicomedia.  Orchan  granted 
a  safe-conduct  to  all  who  were  desirous  of  departing  with 
their  families  and  effects ;  but  the  widows  of  the  slain  were 
given  in  marriage  to  the  conquerors ;  and  the  sacrilegious 
plunder,  the  books,  the  vases,  and  the  images,  were  sold  or 
ransomed  at  Constantinople.  The  emperor  Andronicus  the 
Younger  was  vanquished  and  wounded  by  the  son  of  Oth- 
man:** J  he  subdued  the  whole  province  or  kingdom  of 
Bithynia,  as  far  as  the  shores  of  the  Bosphorus  and  Helles- 
pont ;  and  the  Christians  confessed  the  justice  and  clemency 
of  a  reign  which  claimed  the  voluntary  attachment  of  the 
Turks  of  Asia.  Yet  Orchan  was  content  with  the  modest 
title  of  emir ;  and  in  the  list  of  his  compeers,  the  princes  of 
Bourn  or  Anatolia,*'  his  military  forces  were  surpassed  by  the 

^'  Oantacuzene,  though  he  relates  the  battle  and  heroic  flight  of  the 
younger  Andronicus,  (L  il  c.  6,  7,  8,)  dissembles  by  his  silence  the  loss 
of  Prusa,  Nice,  and  Nicomedia,  which  are  fiiirly  confessed  by  Nicephorus 
Gregoras,  (1.  viii.  16,  ix.  9,  18,  xi.  6.)  It  appears  that  Nice  was  taken 
by  Orchan  in  1330,  and  Nicomedia  in  1830,  which  are  somewhat  dif- 
ferent froni  the  Turkish  dates. 

*^  The  partition  of  the  Turkish  emirs  is  extracted  from  two  cont3m* 
poraries,  the  Greek  Nicephorus  Gregoras  (L  viL  1)  and  the  Ara]>iao 
Marakeschi,  (De  Guignes,  tom.  ii.  P.  iL  p.  16, 17.)  See  likewise  il» 
fi.r%t  book  of  Laonicvis  Ohalcondyles. 

•  Von  Hammer,  Osm.  Gesehichte,  toI.  i.  p.  82. — M. 
t  Ibid.  p.  91.— M. 

%  For  the  c^nqaeflts  of  Ov^^faan  over  the  ten  pachaliks,  or  khigdooMi  o^  <i* 
Be^KUdaos.  in  Asia  ^finor.  see  V.  Hammer,  vol.  i.  p.  112. — M. ' 
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emirs  of  Ghermian  and  Cararaania,  each  cf  wh>m  could 
bring  into  the  field  an  army  of  forty  thousand  men.  TTieir 
domains  were  situate  in  the  heart  of  the  Seljukian  king- 
dom; but  the  holy  warriors,  though  of  inferior  note,  who 
formed  nev  principalities  on  the  Greek  empire,  are  more 
conspicuous  in  the  light  of  history.  The  maritime  countiy 
from  the  Propontis  to  the  Maeander  and  the  Isle  of  Rhodes, 
so  long  threatened  and  so  often  pillaged,  was  finally  lost 
aboat  the  thirteenth  ypar  of  Andronicus  the  Elder.**  Two 
Turkish  chieftains,  Sarukhan  and  Aidin,  left  their  names  to 
their  conquests,  and  their  conquests  to  their  posterity.  The 
captivity  or  ruin  of  the  seven  churches  of  Asia  was  consum- 
mated; and  the  barbarous  lords  of  Ionia  and  Lydia  Etill 
trample  on  the  monuments  of  classic  and  Christian  antiquity. 
In  the  loss  of  Ephesus,  the  Christians  deplored  the  fell  of  the 
first  angel,  the  extinction  of  the  first  candlestick,  of  the 
Revelations;**  the  desolation  is  complete;  and  the  temple 
of  Diana,  or  the  church  of  Mary,  will  equally  elude  the 
search  of  the  curious  traveller.  The  circus  and  three  stately 
theatres  of  Laodicea  are  now  peopled  with  wolves  and  foxes ; 
Sardes  is  reduced  to  a  miserable  village;  the  God  of  M^- 
hornet,  without  a  rival  or  a  son,  is  invoked  in  the  mosques 
of  Thyatira  and  Pergamus ;  and  the  populousness  of  Smyrna 
is  supported  by  the  foreign  trade  of  the  Franks  and  Arme- 
nians. Philadelphia  alone  has  been  saved  by  prophecy,  or 
courage.  At  a  distance  from  the  sea,  forgotten  by  the 
emperors,  encompassed  on  all  sides  by  the  Turks,  her  valiant 
dtizens  defended  -  their  religion  and  freedom  above  fourscore 
years;  and  at  length  capitulated  with  the  proudest  of  the 
Ottbinans.  Among  the  Greek  colonies  and  churches  of  Asia, 
Philadelphia  is  still  erect ;  a  column  in  a  scene  of  ruins ;  a 
pleasing  example,  that  the  paths  of  honor  and  safety  may 
lometimes  be  the  same.  The  servitude  of  Rhodes  was  de- 
layed about  two  centuries  by  the  establishment  of  the  knights 
of  St.  John   of  Jerusalem  :**    under  the   discipline  of  the 

*'  Paebymer,  1.  xiiL  c.  18. 

.  **.  See  the  Travels  of  Wheeler  and  Spon,  of  Pocock  and  Chandler, 
and.  more  particularly  Smith's  Survey  or  the  Seven  Churches  of  Asia, 
p.  206 — 276.  The  more  pious  antiquaries  labor  to  reconcile  the  prom^ 
isf  s  and  threats  of  the  author  of  the  Revelations  with  the  present  state 
nf  the  seven  cities.  Perhaps  it  would  be  more  prudent  to  confine  his 
predictions  to  the  characters  and  events  of  his  awn  times. 

**  CSnsult  the  ivth  book  of  the  Histoire  dc  'Ordre  de  Maltbe,  pai 
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order,  that  islard  emerged  ibto  (ame  and  opulence;  tiM 
noble  and  warlike  monks  were  renowned  by  land  and  sea: 
and  the  bulwark  of  Christendom  provoked,  and  repelled,  ih% 
arms  of  the  Turks  and  Saracens. 

The  Greeks,  hy  their  intestine  divisions,  were  the  authoh 
of  their  final  ruin.  During  the  civil  wars  of  the  elder  and 
younger  Andronicus,  the  son  of  Othman  achieved,  almost 
without  resistance,  the  conquest  of  Bithynia ;  and  the  same 
disorders  encouraged  the  Turkish  emirs  of  Lydia  and  Ionia 
to  build  a  fleet,  and  to  pillage  the  adjacent  islands  and  the 
oea-coast  of  Europe.  In  the  defence  of  his  life  and  honor, 
Cantacuzene  was  tempted  to  prevent,  or  imitate,  his  adver- 
saries, by  calling  to  his  aid  the  public  enemies  of  his  rehgion 
and  country.  Amir,  the  son  of  Aidin,  concealed  under  a 
Turkish  garb  the  humanity  and  politeness  of  a  Greek;  he 
was  united  with  the  great  domestic  by  mutual  esteem  and 
reciprocal  services ;  and  their  friendship  is  compared,  in  the 
vain  rhetoric  of  the  times,  to  the  perfect  union  of  Orestes  and 
Pylades.^^  On  the  report  of  the  danger  of  his  friend,  who 
was  persecuted  by  an  ungrateful  court,  the  prince  of  Ionia 
assembled  at  Smyrna  a  fleet  of  three  hundred  vessels,  with 
an  army  of  twenty-nine  thousand  men ;  sailed  in  the  depth 
of  winter,  and  cast  anchor  at  the  mouth  of  the  Hebrus.  From 
thence,  with  a  chosen  band  of  two  thousand  Turks,  he  marched 
along  the  banks  of  the  river,  and  rescued  the  empress,  who 
was  besieged  in  Demotica  by  the  wild  Bulgarians.  At  that 
disastrous  moment,  the  life  or  death  of  his  beloved  Cantacu- 
zene was  concealed  by  his  flight  into  Servia :  but  the  grateful 
Irene,  impatient  to  behold  her  deliverer,  invited  him  to  enter 
the  city,  and  accompanied  her  message  with  a  present  of  rich 
apparel  and  a  hundred  horses.  By  a  peculiar  strain  of  deli- 
cacy, the  Gentle  Barbarian  refused,  in  the'  absence  of  an 
unfortunate  friend,  to  visit  his  wife,  or  to  taste  the  luxuries  of 
the  palace;  sustained  in  his  tent  the  rigor  of  the  winter;  and 

rAbb6  de  Yertot  That  pleasing  writer  betrays  his  ignorance,  in  sup* 
posing  that  Othman,  a  freebooter  of  the  Bithynian  hiUs,  could  besiege 
Rhodes  by  sea  and  land. 

*^  Mcephorus  Gregoras  has  expatiated  with  pleasure  on  this  amiably 
diaracter,  (L  ziL  7,  xiil  4,  10,  ziv.  1,  9,  xvl  6.)  Cantacuzene  spoaki 
nrith  honor  and  esteem  of  his  ally,  (L  ill  c.  56,  67,  63,  64,  66,  67,  68, 
66,  89,  95,  96 ;)  but  he  seems  ignorant  of  his  own  sentimental  passion 
for  the  Turks,  and  indirectly  denies  the  possibility  sf  such  unnatufil 
fVieodship,  (L  iv.  a  40.) 
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rejected  the  Lot  pitable  gift,  that  he  might  share  the  hardships 
of  two  thousand  oompaDions,  all  as  deserving  as  himself  of  that 
honor  and  distinction.  Necessity  and  revenge  might  justify 
his  predatory  excursions  by  sea  and  land :  he  left  nine  thou* 
sand  five  hundred  men  for  the  guard  of  his  fleet;  and  perse- 
vered in  the  fruitless  search  of  Cantacuzene,  till  his  embarka- 
tion was  hastened  by  a  fictitious  letter,  the  severity  of  the 
season,  the  clamors  of  his  independent  troops,  and  the  weight 
of  his  spoil  and  captives.  In  the  prosecution  of  the  civil 
war,  the  prince  of  Ionia  twice  returned  to  Europe ;  joined  his 
arms  with  those  of  the  emperor ;  besieged  Thessalonica,  and 
threatened  Constantinople.  Caluniny  might  affix  some  re- 
proach on  his  imperfect  aid,  his  hasty  departure,  and  a  bribe 
of  ten  thousand  crowns,  which  he  accepted  firom  the  Byzan- 
tine court ;  but  his  friend  was  satisfied  ;  and  the  conduct  of 
Amir  is  excused  by  the  more  sacred  duty  of  defending  against 
the  Latins  his  hereditary  dominions.  1  he  maritime  power 
af  the  Turks  had  united  the  pope,  the  king  of  Cyprus,  the 
republic  of  Venice,  and  the  order  of  St  John,  in  a  laudable 
crusade ;  their  galleys  invaded  the  coast  of  Ionia ;  and  Amir 
was  slain  with  an  arrow,  in  the  attempt  to  wrest  from  the 
Rhodian  knights  the  citadel  of  Smyrna.^'  Before  his  death, 
he  generously  recommended  another  ally  of  his  own  nation ; 
not  more  sincere  or  zealous  than  himself^  but  more  able  to 
afford  a  prompt  and  powerful  succor,  by  his  situation  along 
the  Prppontis  and  in  the  front  of  Constantinople.  By  the 
prospect  of  a  more  advantageous  treaty,  the  Turkish  prince 
of  Bithynia  was  detached  fiom  his  engagements  with  Anne 
of  Savoy ;  and  the  pride  of  Orchan  dictated  the  most  solemn 
protestations,  that  if  he  could  obtain  the  daughter  of  Canta- 
cuzene, he  would  invariably  fulfil  the  duties  of  a  subject  and 
a  son.  Parental  tenderness  was  silenced  by  the  voice  of 
ambition:  the  Greek  clergy  connived  at  the  marriage  of  a 
Christian  princess  with  a  sectary  of  Mahomet ;  and  the  father 
of  Theodora  describes,  with  shameful  satisfaction,  the  dis- 
honor of  the  purple.**     A  body  of  Turkish  cavalry  attended 

*'  After  the  conqueBt  of  Smyrna  by  the  Latins,  the  defence  of  thi^i 
fortress  was  imposed  by  Pope  Gregory  XL  on  the  knights  of  Rhodes, 
(see  Vertot,  L  v.) 

^'  See  Cantacuzenus,  L  iii  c  95.  Nicephorus  Gregoras,  who^  &ni 
the  light  of  Mount  Thabor,  brands  the  emperor  with  the  namea  of 
tyrant  and  Herod,  ezcnaes,  rather  than  blames,  this  Turkish  marriage, 
4ud  alleges  the  passion  and  power  of  Orchan,  iYY^raros^  xaX  ry  ivi4fM 
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Ihe  ambassadors,  who  disembarked  from  tbirty  vessels,  befors 
bis  camp  of  Seljbria.  A  stately  pavilion  was  erected,  in 
which  the  empress  Irene  passed  the  night  with  her  daughters^ 
In  the  morning,  Theodora  ascended  a  throne,  which  was  sui^ 
rounded  with  curtains  of  silk  and  gold  :  the  troops  were  under 
A.rms  ;  but  the  emperor  alone  was  on  horseback.  At  a  signal 
the  curtains  were  suddenly  withdrawn  to  disclose  the  bride, 
:>r  the  victim,  encircled  by  kneeling  eunuchs  and  hymeneal 
torches  :  the  sound  of  flutes  and  trumpets  proclaimed  the  joy- 
ful event ;  and  her  pretended  happiness  was  the  theme  of  the 
nuptial  song,  which  was  chanted  by  such  poets  as  the  age 
could  produce.  Without,  the  rites  of  the  church,  Theodora 
was  delivered  to  her  barbarous  lord :  but  it  had  been  stipu- 
lated, that  she  should  preserve  her  religion  in  the  harem  of 
Bursa ;  and  her  fiither  celebrates  her  charity  and  devotion  in 
this  ambiguous  situation.  After  his  peaceful  establishment 
on  the  throne  of  Constantinople,  the  Greek  emperor  visited 
his  Turkish  ally,  who  with  four  sons,  by  various  wives,  ex- 
pected him  at  Scutari,  on  the  Asiatic  shore.  The  two  princes 
partook,  with  seeming  cordiality,  of  the  pleasures  of  the  ban- 
quet and  the  ehase ;  and  Theodora  was  permitted  to  repass 
the  Bosphorus,-  and  to  enjoy  some  days  in  the  society  of  hei 
mother.  But  the  friendship  of  Orchan  was  subservient  to  his 
religion  and  interest ;  and  in  the  Genoese  war  he  joined  with- 
out a  blush  the  enemies  of  Oantacuzene. 

In  the  treaty  with  the  empress  Anne,  the  Ottoman  princ« 
had  inserted  a  singular  condition,  that  it  should  be  lawful  for 
him  to  sell  his  prisoners  at  Constantinople,  or  transport  them 
into  Asia.  A  naked  crowd  of  Christians  of  both  sexes  and 
every  age,  of  priests  and  monks,  of  matrons  and  virgins,  was 
exposed  in  the  public  market ;  the  whip  was  firequently  used 
to  quicken  the  charity  of  redemption;  and  the  indigent 
Greeks  deplored  the  fate  of  their  brethren,  who  were  led 
away  to  the  worst  evils  of  temporal  and  spiritual  bondage  ** 
Cantacuzene  was  reduced  to  subscribe  the  same  terms ;  an.1 
their  execution  must  have  been  still  more  pernicious  to  the 
empire:    a  body  of  ten  thousand  Turks  had  been  detached 

rovs  Kar*  alrdv  ftSn  UeptriKo^i  (7\trkich)  lir«paif>a}¥  llarpairafj  (L  XT.  6.)     Hf 

afterwards  celehrates  his  kiDgdom  and  armie&  See  his  reign  in  Can 
temuvp.  24 — 80. 

*•  The  most  lively  and  concise  picture  of  this  captivity  may  hf 
ftnmd  in  the  history  of  Bucas,  (c.  8.)  who  fairly  describea  what  Oaa^- 
taeosene  confesses  with  a  guilty  I  lush  ! 
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to  the  assistance  of  the  empress  Anne ;  bnt  the  entire  forc^ 
of  Orchan  were  exerted  in  the  service  of  his  fether.  Yet 
these  calamities  were  of  a  transient  nature;  as  soon -as  the 
fitorm  had  passed  away,  the  fugitives  might  return  to  their 
bftbilations;  and  at  the  conclusion  of  the  civil  and  foreign 
wars,  Europe  was  complstely  evacuated  by  the  Moslems  of 
Asia.  It  was  in  his  last  quarrel  with  his  pupil  that  Cantacu- 
cane  inflicted  the  deep  and  deadly  wound,  which  could  nevei 
be  healed  by  his  successors,  and  which  is  poorly  expiated  b) 
his  theological  dialogues  against  the  prophet  Mahomet  Ig- 
norant of  their  own  history,  the  modern  Turks  confound 
their  first  and  their  final  passage  of  the  Hellespont,*^  and 
describe  the  son  of  Orchan  as  a  nocturnal  robber,  who,  with 
eighty  companions,  explores  by  stratagem  a  hostile  and 
unknown  shore.  Soliman,  at  the  head  of  ten  thousand  horse, 
was  transported  in  the  vessels,  and  entertained  as  the  friend, 
of  the  Greek  emperor.  In  the  civil  wars  of  Romania,  he 
performed  some  service  and-  perpetrated  more  mischief;  but 
the  Chersonesus  was  insensibly  filled  with  a  Turkish  colony  ; 
and  the  Byzantine  court  solicited  in  vain  the  restitution  of  the 
fortresses  of  Thrace.=  After  some  artful  delays  between  th© 
Ottoman  prince  and  his  son,  their  ransom  was  valued  at  sixty 
thousand  crowns,  and  the  first  payment  had  been  made  when 
an  earthquake  shook  the  walls  and  cities  of  the  provinces : 
the  dismantled  places  were  occupied  by  the  Turks;  and 
GallipOli;  the  key  of  the  Hellespont,  was  rebuilt  and  re- 
peopled  by  the  policy  of  Soliman.  The  abdication  of  Can- 
tacU2sene  dissolved  the  feeble  bands  of  domestic  alliance ;  and 
his  last  advice  admonished  his  countrymen  to  decline  a  rash 


*'  In  this  passage,  and  the  first  conquests  in  Europe,  Cantemir  (p. 
27,  <bc.)  gives  a  miserable  idea  of  his  Turkish  guides ;  nor  am  I  much 
better  satbfied  with  Chalcondyles,  (L  I  p.  12,  &c)  They  forget  to 
soDsiilt  the  most  authentic  record,  &e  ivth  book  of  Oantacuasene.  I 
likewise  regret  the  last  books,  which  are  still  manuscript,  of  Nicepho 
ros  Gregoras.* 

*  Von  Hammer  excuses  tne  silence  with  which  the  Turkish  historians 
pass  over  the  ear«:er  intercourse  of  tlie  Ottomans  with  the  European  conti- 
nent, of  which  he  enumerates  sixteen  different  occasions/  as  it  they  dis- 
dained those  peaceful  incursions  by  which  they  gained  no  conquest,  and 
established  no  permanent  fix>ting  on  the  Byzantine  territory.  Of  t]ie  ro- 
mantic account  of  Soliman's  first  expedition,  he  says,  "  As  yet  the  prose 
Ckf  history  had  not  asserted  its  right  over  the  poetry  of  tradition.''  This 
defiance  would  scarcely  be  accepte<l  as  satisfactory  by  the  historian  of  ths 
IVwline  and  Fall.— M.  (in  duarterly  Be  view,  vol.  xlix.  p.  293.) 
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contest,  aod  to  compare  their  own  weakness  with  the  num- 
bers and  valor,  the  discipline  and  enthusiasm,  of  the  Moslems. 
Jlis  prjident  counsels  were  despised  by  the  headstrong  vanity 
of  youth,  and  soon  justified  by  the  victories  of  the  Ottomans. 
But  as  he  practised  in  the  field  the  exercise  of  the  /mrf, 
Soliman  was  killed  by  a  fall  from  his  horse ;  and  the  aged 
Orchan  wept  and  expired  on  the  tomb  of  his  valiant  son.* 

But  the  Greeks  had  not  time  to  rejpice  in  the  death  of  their 
enemies;  and  the  Turkish  cimeter  was  wielded  with  the 
same  spirit  by  Amurath  the  First,  the  son  of  Orchan,  and  the 
brother  of  Soliman.  By  the  pale  and  fainting  light  of  the 
Bjzantine  annals,"  we  can  discern,  that  he  subdued  without 
resistance  the  whole  province  of  Romania  or  Thrace,  from 
the  Hellespont  to  Mount  Haemus,  and  the  verge  of  the  capi- 
tal ;  and  that  Adrianople  was  chosen  for  the  royal  seat  of  his 
government  and  religion  in  Europe.  Constantinople,  whose 
decline  is  almost  coeval  with  her  foundation,  had  often,  in  the 
lapse  of  a  thousand  years,  been  assaulted  by  the  Barbarians 
of  the  East  and  West ;  but  never  till  this  fatal  hour  had  tlie 
Greeks  been  surrounded,  both  in  Asia  and  Europe,  by  the 
arms  of  the  same  hostile  monarchy.  Yet  the  prudence  or 
generosity  of  Amurath  postponed  for  a  while  this  easy  con- 
quest ;  and  his  pride  was  satisfied  with  the  frequent  and  hum' 
ble  attendance  of  the  emperor  John  Palaeologus  and  his  four 
sons,  who  followed  at  his  summons  the  court  and  camp  of  the 
Ottoman  prince.  He  marched  against  the  Sclavonian  natiofi^ 
between  the  Danube  and  the  Adriatic,  the  Bulgarians,  Ser« 
vians,  Bosnians,  and  Albanians ;  and  these  warlike  tribes,  who 
had  so  often  insulted  the  majesty  of  the  empire,  were  repeat- 
edly broken  by  his  destructive  inroads.  Their  countries  did 
not  abound  either  in  gold  or  silver;  nor  were  their  rustic 
hamlets  and  townships  enriched  by  commerce  or  decorated 
by  the  arts  of  luxury.  But  the  natives  of  the  soil  have  been 
distinguished  in  every  age  by  their  hardiness  of  mind  and 
body ;  and  they  were  converted  by  a  prudent  institution  into 
the  firmest  and  most  faithful  supporters  of  the  Ottoman  great- 


*•  After  the  conclusion  of  Cantacuzeno  and  Gregoras,  there  followa 
t  dark  interval  of  a  hundred  years.  George  Phranza,  Michael  Ducos^ 
uid  Laonicus  Chalcondjles,  lul  three  wrote  after  the  taking  of  Con* 
itantinople. 

•  1>»  the  75ih  year  of  his  age,  the  35th  of  his  reign.    V.  Hammer.  ~ll 
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'  Dess.**  The  vizier  of  Amurath  reminded  Lis  sovereign  that; 
according  to  the  Mahometan  law,  he  was  entitled  to  a  fifth 
part  of  the  spoil  and  captives ;  and  that  the  duty  might  easily 
be  levied,  if  vigilant  officers  were  stationed  in  Galli{K>li,  to 
watch  the  passage,  and  to  select  for  his  use  the  stoutest  and 
most  beautiful  of  the  Christian  youth.  The  advipe  was  fol- 
lowed: the  edict  was  procl^dmed;  many  thousands  of  the 
European  captives  were  educated  in  religion  and  arms;  and 
the  new  militia  was  consecrated  and  named  by  a  celebrated 
dervis.  Standing  in  the  front  of  their  ranks,  he  stretched 
the  sleeve  of  his  gown  over  the  head  of  the  foremost  soldier, 
and  his  blessing  was  delivered  in  these  words :  ^  Let  them 
be  called  Janizaries,  {Yengi  cheri,  or  new  soldiers;)  may 
their  countenance  be  ever  bright  I  their  hand  victorious!  their 
sword  keen !  may  their  spear  always  hang  over  the  heads  of 
their  enemies!  and  wheresoever  "they  go,  may  they  return 
with  a  white  face  P^  ^^  *  Such  was  the  origin  of  these  haugh- 
ty troops,  the  terror  of  the  nations,  and  sometimes  of  the  sul- 
tans themselves.  Their  valor  has  declined,  their  discipline  is 
relaxed,  and  their  tumultuary  array  is  incapable  of  contend- 
ing with  the  order  and  weapons  of  modem  tactics;  but  at  the 
time  of  their  institution,  they  possessed  a  decisive  superiority 
in  war ;  since  a  regular  body  of  infantry,  in  constant  exercise 
and  pay,  was  not  maintained  by  any  of  the  princes  of  Chris- 
tendom. The  Janizaries  fought  with  the  zeal  of  proselytes 
against  their  idolatrous  countrymen ;  and  in  the  battle  of 
Cossova,  the  league  and  independence  of  the  Sclavonian 
tribes  was  finally  crushed.  As  the  conqueror  walked  over 
the  field,  he  observed  that  the  greatest  part  of  the  slain  con- 
sisted  of  beardless  youths ;  and  listened  to  the  flattering  reply 
of  his  vizier,  that  age  and  wisdom  would  have  taught  them 
not  to  oppose  his  irresistible  arms.  But  the  sword  of  his 
Janizaries  could  not  defend  him  from  the  dagger  of  despair; 
a  Servian  soldier  started  from  the  crowd  of  dead  bodies,  and 

**  See  Caiitemir,  p  37—41,  with  his  own  large  and  curious  annota- 
tiona. 

*^  White  and  hlach  face  are  common  and  proverbial  expressions  of 
praise  and  reproach  in  the  Turkish  language.  Hie  niger  est,  hunc  tu 
Romane  caveto,  was  likewise  a  Latin  sentence. 


*  According  to  Von  Hammer,  vol.  L  p.  190,  Gibhon  and  the  BTiropeao 
writers  assign  too  late  a  date  to  this  enrolment  of  the  Janizaries.  It  tooli 
place  lot  in  the  reign  of  Amurath,  hut  in  that  of  his  predecessor  Orckan 
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Amurath  was  pierced  in  the  belly  with  a  mortal  wound.*  The 
grandson  of  Othman  was  mild  in  his  temper,  modest  ki  his 
apparel,  kud  a  lover  of  learning  and  virtue ;  but  the  Moslems 
were  scandalized  at  his  absence  from  public  worship ;  and  he 
was  corrected  by  the  firmness  of  the  mufti,  who  dared  to  reject 
his  testimony  in  a  civil  cause  :  a  mixture  of  servitude  and  free- 
dom not  unfrequent  in  Oriental  history^'* 

The  character  of  Bajazet,  the  son  and  successor  of  Amu* 
rath,  is  strongly  expressed  in  his  surname  of  Ilderim,  or  the 
lightning ;  and  he  might  glory  in  an  epithet,  which  was  drawn 
from  the  fiery  energy  of  his  soul  and  the  rapidity  of  his  de- 
structive march.  In  the  fourteen  years  of  his  reign,"  he 
incessantly  moved  at  the  head  of  his  armies,  frpm  Boursa  to 
Adrianople,  from  the  Danube  to  the  Euphrates ;  and,  though 
he  strenuously  labored  for  the  propagation  of  the  law,  he  in- 
vaded, with  impartial  ambition,  the  Christian  and  Mahometan 
princes  of  Europe  and  Asia.  From  Angora  to  Amasia  and 
Erzeroum,  the  northern  regions  of  Anatolia  were  reduced  to 
his  obedience :  he  stripped  of  their  hereditary  possessions  his 
brother  emirs  of  Ghermian  and  Caramania,  of  Aidin  and  Sa- 
rukhan ;  and  after  the  conquest  of  Iconium  the  ancient  kingdom 
of  the  Seljukians  again  revived  in  the  Ottoman  dynasty.  Nor 
were  the  conquests  of  Bajazet  less  rapid  or  important  in  Ew 

**  See  the  life  and  death  of  Morad,  or  Amarath  I^  in  Cantemir,  (p 
83 — 45,)  the  first  book  of  Chalcondyles,  and  the  Annales  Turcici  ol 
Leunclavius.  According  to  another  story,  the  sultan  was  stabbed  by  a 
Croat  in  his  tent ;  and  this  accident  was  alleged  to  Busbecjuius  (Epist 
i.  p.  98)  as  an  earcuse  for  the  unworthy  precaution  of  pinioning,  as  it 
were,  between  two  attendants,  an  ambassador's  arms,  wnen  he  is  intro- 
duced to  the  royal  presence. 

*'  The  reign  of  Bajazet  L,  or  Ilderim  Bayazid,  is  contained  in  Can- 
temir,  (p.  46.)  the  iid  book  of  Chalcondyles,  and  the  Annales  Turcici. 
The  surname  of  Bderim,  or  lightning,  is  an  example,  that  the  coiquer- 
ors  and  poets  of  every  age  ha,YefeU  the  trutli  of  a  syattm  which  di  rives 
the  subhme  from  the  principle  of  terror. 


*  Duces  has  related  this  as  a  detiberate  act  of  self-devotion  on  the  part  of 
a  Servian  noble  who  pretended  to  desert,  and  stabbed  Amarath  during  t 
canference  which  he  had  requested.  The  Italian  translator  of  Docas,  pab- 
iished  by  Bekker  in  the  new  edition  of  the  Byzantines,  has  stiU  inrtiter 
heightened  the  romance.  See  likewise  in  Von  Hammer  (Osmanische  Oes- 
chichte,  ^ol.  L  p.  138}  the  popular  Servian  account,  which  resembles  that  of 
Ducas,  a  )d  may  have  been  the  source  of  that  of  his  Italian  translator.  The 
Turkish  liccouiit  agrees  more  nearly  with  Gibbon ;  but  the  Servian,  (Bfiloach 
Kohilovisch,)  while  he  lay  among  the  heap  of  the  dead,  pretended  to  have 
some  secret  t3  impart  to  Amarath,  and  stabbed  him  while  he  leaned  over  to 
"      1.— M 
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rope.  No  sooner  had  he  imposed  a  regular,  form. of  servitade 
on  the  Servians  and  Bulgarians,  than  he  passed,  the  Danube  to 
seek  new  enemies  and  new  subjects  in  the  Jbeart  of  Moldavia.** 
Whatever  yet  adhered  to  the  Greek  empire;  in  Thrace,  Mace- 
donia, and  Thessaly,  acknowledged  a  Turkish  master :  an  ob- 
sequious bishop  led  him  through  the  g4tes  of  Thermopylae  into 
Greece ;  and  we  may  observe,  as  a  singular  &ct^  that  the  widow 
of  a  Spanish  chief,  who  possessed .  the  ancient  seat  of  the  oracle 
of  Delphi,  deserved  his  &vor  by  the  sacrifice  of  a  beauteous 
daughter.  The  Turkish  communication  between  Europe  and 
Asia  had  been  dangerpus  and  doubtful,  till  he  stationed  at 
Gallipoli  a  fleet  of  gajleys,  to  command  the  Hellespont  and 
intercept  the  Latip  succors  of  Constantinople.  While  the 
monarch  indulged  his  passions  in  a  boundless  range  of  injus- 
tice and  cruelty,  he  imposed  on  his  soldiers  the  niQst  rigid 
laws  of  modesty  and  abstinence ;  and  the  harvest  was  peace  <> 
ably. reaped  and  sold  within  the  precincts  of  his  camp.  Pro- 
voked by  the  loose  and  corrupt  administration  of  justice,  he 
collected  in  a  house  the  judges  and  lawyers  of  his  dominions, 
who  expected  that  in  a  few  moments  the  fire  would  be  kin* 
died  to  reduce  them  to  ashes.  His  ministers  trembled  in 
silence :  but  an  ^Ethiopian  buffoon  presumed  to  insinuate  the 
true  cause  of  the  evil;  and  future  venality  was'  left  without 
excuse,  by  annexing  an  adequate  salary  to  the  office  of  cadhi.** 
The  humble  title  of  emir  was  no  longer  suitable  to  the  Otto- 
man greatness ;  and  Bajazet  condescended  to  accept  a  patent 
of  sultan  from  the  caliphs  who  served  in  Egypt  under  the 
yoke  of  the  Mamalukes  :**  a  last  and  frivolous  homage  that 
was  yielded  by  force  to  opinion ;  by  the  Turkish  conquerors 
to  the  house  of  Abbas  and  the  successors  of  the  Arabian 
prophet.  The  ambition  of  the  sultan  was  inflamed  by  the 
obligation  of  deserving  this  august  title ;  and  he  turned  his 
arms  against  the  kingdom  of  Hungary,  the  perpetual  theatre 


*^  Cantemlr,  who  celebrates  the  yiciories  of  the  great  Stephen  ovof 
the  Turks,  (p.  4*7,)  had  composed  the  ancient  and  modem  state  of  his 
principality  of  Moldavia,  which  has  been  long  promised,  and  is  still 
capnblishcd. 

*•  Leondyy.  Annal  Turcici,  p.  818,  819.  The  venality  of  the  cadiis 
has  long  been  an  object  of  scandal  and  satire ;  and  if  we  distrust  the 
observations  of  our  travellers,  we  may  consult  the  feeling  of  the  Turks 
ttiemselvee,  (D'Herbelot,  Bibliot  Orientale,  p.  216, 217,  229,  280.) 

*•  The  fact,  which  is  attested  by  th^  Arabic  b  story  of  Ben  Schounali, 
t  «ootemporary  Syrian,  (De  Gcignes  Hist  det  Huns.  tom.  iv.  p.  SSa,) 
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of  the  Turkish  victories  and  defeats.  Sigismond,  the  Han- 
garian  king,  was  the  son  and  brother  of  &e  emperors  of  the 
West :  his  cause  was  that  of  Europe  and  the  church ;  and, 
on  the  report  of  his  danger,  the  bravest  knights  of  France  and 
(Germany  were  eager  to  march  under  his  standard  and  that 
of  the  cross.  In  the  battle  of  Nicopolis,  Bajazet  defeated  a 
confederate  army  of  a  hundred  thousand  Christians,  who  had 
proudly  boasted,  that  if  the  sky  should  fall,  they  could  uphold 
It  on  their  lances.  The  fiir  greater  part  were  slain  or  driveo 
into  the  Danube ;  and  Sigismond,  escaping  to  ConstantinopU 
by  the  river  and  the  Black  Sea,  returned  after  a  long  circuit 
to  his  exhausted  kingdom.**  In  the  pride  of  victory,  Bajazet 
threatened  that  he  would  besiege  Buda ;  that  he  would  sub- 
due the  adjacent  countries  of  Germany  and  Italy ;  and  that 
he  would  feed  his  horse  with  a  bushel  of  oats  on  the  altar  of 
St  Peter  at  Rome.  His  progress  was  checkied,  not  by  th€ 
miraculous  interposition  of  the  apostle,  not  by  a  crusade  of 
the  Christian  powers,  but  by  a  long  and  painful  fit  of  the  gout 
The  disorders  of  the  moral,  are  sometimes  corrected  by  Uiose 
of  the  physical,  world  ;  and  an  acrimonious  humor  falling  on 
a  single  fibre  of  one  man,  may  prevent  or  suspend  the  misery 
of  nations. 

Such  is  the  general  idea  of  the  Hungarian  war ;  but  the 
disastrous  adventure  of  the  French  has  procured  us  some 
memorials  which  illustrate  the  victory  and  character  of 
Bijazet"  The  duke  of  Burgundy,  sovereign  of  Flanders, 
and  uncle  of  Charles  the  Sixth,  yielded  to  &e  ardor  of  his 
son,  John  count  of  Nevers ;  and  the  fearless  youth  was  ac- 
companied by  four  princes,  his  cousins,  and  those  of  the 
French  monarch.  Tlieir  inexperience  was  guided  by  the 
^ire  de  Coucy,  one  of  the  best  and  oldest  captains  of  Chris- 
destroys  the  testimony  of  Saad  Effendi  and  Cantemnr,  (p.  14, 15,)  of 
the  election  of  Othman  to  the  dignity  of  sultan. 

**  See  the  Decades  Rerun  Hungaricarum  (Dec.  iil  L  iL  p.  879)  ol 
Bonfinius,  an  Italian,  who,  it  the  xvth  century,  was  invited  mto  Hun- 
gary to  compose  an  eloquent  bjstory  of  that  kingdom.  Yet,  if  it  be 
extant  and-  accessible,  I  sfaoold  give  the  preference  to  some  homely 
chronicle  of  the  time  and  country. 

'^  I  should  not  complain  of  the  labor  of  this  work,  if  my  materiah 
were  always  derived  from  such  books  as  the  dironicle  of  honest 
Froissard,  (vol  iv.  c.  67,  69,  72,  74,  79—88,  85,  87,  89,)  who  read 
little,  inquired  much,  and  believed  all  The  original  iUmoirefl  of  tbt 
Mar6cfaid  de  Boudcault  (Partie  I  c.  22 — ^28)  add  some  facts,  but  ihey 
an  diy  ard  deficient,  if  compared  with  the  plnaaant  gamilitj  dT 
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tendom;"  but  the  constable,  admiral,  and  marshal  of 
France"  commanded  an  army  which  did  not  ezcxied  the  num- 
ber of  a  thousand  kni^ts  iftnd  squires.*  These  splendid  names 
were  the  source  of  presumption  and  the  bane  of  discipline. 
So  many  might  aspire  to  command,  that  none  were  willing  to 
obey;  their  national  spirit  despised  both  their  enemies  and 
their  allies ;  and  in  the  persuasion  that  Bajazet  would  fly,  or 
must  M\y  they  began  to  compute  how  soon  they  should  visit 
Constantinople  and  deliver  the  holy  sepulchre.  When  their 
scouts  announced  the  approach  of  the  Turks,  the  gay  and 
thoughtless  youths  were  at  table,  already  heated  with  wine ; 
they  instantly  clasped  their  armor,  mounted  their  horses,  rode 
full  speed  to  the  vanguard,  and  resented  as  an  affiront  the  ad- 
vice of  Sigismond,  which  would  have  deprived  theto  of  the 
right  and  honor  of  the  foremost  attack.  The  battle  of  Ni- 
copolis  would  not  have  been  lost,  if  the  French  would  have 
obeyed  the  prudence  of  the  Hungarians ;  but  it  might  have 
been  gloriously  won,  had  the  Hungarians  imitated  Uie  valoi 
of  the  French.  They  dispersed  the  first  line,  consisting  of 
the  troops  of  Asia ;  forced  a  rampart  of  stakes,  which  had 
been  planted  against  the  cavalry ;  broke,  after  a  bloody  con- 
flict,  the  Janizaries  themselves;  and  were  at  length  over- 
whelmed by  the  numerous  squadrons  that  issued  from  the 
woods,  and  charged  on  all  sides  this  handful  of  intrepid  war- 
riors.   In  the  speed  and  secrecy  of  his  march,  in  the  order 

"  An  accurate  Memoir  on  the  Life  of  Engnerrand  VIT^  Sire  d« 
CoxuDfr  has  been  given  by  the  Baron  de  Zurlauben,  (Hist  de  TAcodd- 
•nie  des  JhscriptioDS,  torn,  xxv.)'  His  rank  and  possessions  were  equally 
considerable  in  France  and  Ei^land ;  and,  in  1875,  he  led  an  army  of 
adventurers  into  Switzerland,  to  recover  a  large  patrimony  whicu  he 
claimed  in  right  of  his  grandmother,  the  daughter  of  the  emperoi 
Albert  L  of  Austria,  (Sinner,  Voyage  dana  la  Suisse  Occidentale,  torn. 
I  p.  118— 124.) 

•■  That  military  office,  so  respectable  at  present,  was  still  more  con- 
spicuous when  it  was  divided  between  two  persons,  (Daniel,  Hist  de 
la  MUice  Franfoise,  tom.  il  p.  5.)  One  of  tliese,  the  marshal  of  the 
crusade,  was  the  femous  Boucicault,  who  afterwards  defended  Con- 
stantinople, governed  Genoa,  invaded  the  coast  of  Asia,  and  died  in 
the  field  of  Azinoour, 

*  Bant;  Hist  'de  Venice,  vol.  ii.  p.  104,  makes  the  v^hole  French  amgr 
amount  to  10,000  men,  of  whom  1000  were  knights.  The  carious  volume 
of  Scbiltberger,  a  German  of  Mnnich,  who  was  taken  prisoner  in  the  bat- 
tfe,  (edit  Manich,  1613,)  and  which  V.  Hammer  receives  as  anthentic,  givec 
die  whole  number  at  6000.  See  Scbiltberger.  Reise  in  dem  Orient  and  V. 
Hammer,  note,  p.  610.— -M; 
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and  evotutions  of  the  battle,  his  enemies  felt  and  admiied  the 
militarj  talents  of  Bajazet.  They  accuse  his  cruelty  in  the 
use  of  victory.  After  reserving  the  count  of  Nevers,  and 
four-and-twenty  lords,*  virhose  birth  and  riches  were  attested 
by  his  Latin  interpreters,  the  remainder  of  the  French  cap- 
tives, who  had  survived  the  slaughter  of  the  day,  were  led 
before  his  throne ;  and,  as  they  refused  to .  abjure  theii  faith, 
were  successively  beheaded  in  his  presence.  The  sultan  was 
exasperated  by  the  loss  of  his  bravest  Janizaries ;  and  if  it  be 
tme,  that,  on  the  eve  of  the  engagement,  the  French  had 
nassacred  their  Turkish  prisoners,**  they  might  impute  to 
themselves  the  consequences  of  a  just  retaliation. f  A  knight, 
whose  life  had  been  spared,  was  permitted  to  return  to  Paris, 
that  he  might  relate  the  deplorable  tale,  and  solicit  the  ransom 
of  the  noble  captives.  In  the  mean  while,  the  count  of  Neversj 
with  the  princes  and  barons  of  France,  were  dragged  along 
in  the  marches  of  the  Turkish  c^mp,  exposed  as  a  grateful 
trophy  to  the  Moslems  of  Europe  and  Asia,  and  strictly  con- 
fined at  Boursa,  as  often  as  Bajazet  resided  in  his  capital. 
The  sultan  was  pressed  each  day  to  expiate  with  their  blood 
the  blood  of  his  martyrs ;  but  he  had  pronounced  that  they 
should  live,  and  either  for  mercy  or  destruction  hfs  word  was 
irrevocable.  He  was  assured  of  their  value  and  importance 
hj  ihe  return  of  the  messenger,  and  the  gifts  and  intercessions 
of  the  kings  of  France  and  of  Cyprus.  Lusignan  prese^ited 
him  with  a  gold  saltcellar  of  curious  workmanship,  and  of 
the  price  of  ten  thousand  ducats;  and  Charles  the  Sixth 
despatched  by  the  way  of  Hungary  a  cast  of  Norwegian 
hawks,  and  six  horse-loads  of  scarlet  cloth,  of  fine  linen  of 
Rheims,  and  of  Arras  tapestry,  representing  the  battles  of  the 

**  For  this  odious  fact,  the  Abb6  de  Yertot  quotes  the  Hist  Ado* 
nymc  de  St  Denys,  L  rn.  c,  10,  11.  (Ordre  de  Malthe,  torn,  ii  p. 
810.) 

•  According  to  Shiltberger  there  were  only  twelve  French  lords  granted 
to  the  prayer  of  the  "  date  of  Burgundy,"  and  "  Herr  Stephan  Bynther, 
ind  Johann  von  Bodem."    Schiltberger,  p.  13.— M. 

t  See  Schiltberger's  very  graphic  account  of  the  massacre.  He  was  led 
oat  to  he  slaughtered  in  cold  hlood  with  the  rest  of  the  Christian  prison- 
ers, amounting  to  10,000.  He  was  spared  at  the  intercession  of  the  son 
of  Bajazet,  with  a  few  others,  on  account  of  their  extreme  vouth.  No 
one  under  20  years  of  age  was  put  to  death.  The  "  duke  of  Burgundy" 
was  obliged  to  be  a  spectator  of  this  butchery  which  lasted  from  early  ii 
the  monung  till  four  o'clock,  P.  M.  It  ceaised  only  at  the  f  tpplicatb*  ft 
Ihe  loaders  of  Bajazet's  army.    SchUlberger,  p.  14.— M. 
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groat  Alexander.  After  much  delay,  the  effect  of  dktabee 
rather  than  of  art,  Bajazet  agreed  to  accept  a  rausom  of  two 
huodred  thousand  ducats  for  the  count  of  Nerers  and  the 
surviving  princes  and  barons :  the  marshal  Boucicault,  a  fa- 
mous warrior,  was  of  the  number  of  the  fortunate ;  but  the 
admiral  of  France  had  been  slain  in  battle ;  and  the  constable. 
with  the  Sire  de  Coucy,  died  in  the  prison  of  Boursa.  This 
heavy  demand,  which  was  doubled  by  incidental  costs,  fell 
chiefly  on  the  duke  of  Burgundy,  or  rather  on  his  Flemish 
subjects,  who  were  bound  by  the  feudal  laws  to  contribute  for 
the  knighthood  and  captivity  of  the  eldest  son  of  their  lord. 
For  the  faithful  discharge  of  the  debt,  some  merchants  of 
Genoa  gave  security  to  the  amount  of  five  times  the  sum  ;  a 
l^son  to  those  warlike  times,  that  commerce  and  credit  are 
the  finks  of  the  society  of  nations.  It  had  been  stipulated  in 
the  treaty,  that  the  French  captives  should  swear  never  to 
bear  arms  against  the  person  of  their  conqueror ;  but  the  un- 
generous restraint  was  abolished  by  Bajazet  himself.  *^I 
despise,*^  said  he  to  the  heir  of  Burgundy,  "thy  oaths  and 
thy  arms.  Thou  art  young,  and  mayest  be  ambitious  of 
effing  the  disgrace  or  misfortune  of  thy  first  chivalry. 
Assemble  thy  powers,  proclaim  thy  design,  and  be  assured 
that  Bajazet  will  rejoice  to  meet  thee  a  second  time  in  a  field 
9f  battle."  Before  their  departure,  they  were  indulged  in 
*he  freedom  and  hospitality  of  the  cpurt  of  Boursa.  The 
French  princes  admired  the  magnificence  of  the  Ottonian, 
whose  hunting  and  hawking  equipage  was  composed  of  iseveif 
thousand  huntsmen  and  seven  thousand  falconers.**  In  their 
presence,  and  at  his  command,  the  belly  of  one  of  his  cham- 
berlains was  cut  open,  on  a  complaint  against  him  for  drinking 
the  goat's  milk  of  a  poor  woman.  The  strangers  were  aston- 
ished by  this  act  of  justice ;  but  it  was  the  ^ipidtice  of  a  sultan 
who  dizains  to  balance  the  weight  of  evide  ce,  or  to  measure 
Ihe  degrees  of  guilt. 

After  his  enfranchisement  from  an  oppressive  guardian, 
lohn  Palaeologus  remained  thirty-six  years,  the  helpless,  and, 

••  Sherefeddin  Ali  (Hist  de  Timour  Bee,  L  v.  c.  13)  allows  Bajfusei 
»  round  number  of  12,000  officers  and  servants  of  the  chase.  A  part 
-M  bill  spoils  was  afterwards  displayed  in  a  hunting-match  of  Timour : 
I,  hotmds  with  satin  housings;  2.  leopards  with  collars  set  witli 
jewels ;  8.  Grecian  greyhound ;  and  4,  dogs  from  Europe,  as  strong 
•s  African  lions,  (idem,  L  vl  c.  15.)  Bajazet  was  partieularly  foftd^f 
tying  his  hawks  at  o-anes,  (Chalcondyles,  L  il  p.  35.) 

VOL.  VI. — L 
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M  it  should  seem,  the  careless  spectator  of  the  public  ruin." 
Love,  or  rather  lust,  was  his  only  vigorous  passion ;  and  io 
the  embraces  of  the  wives  and  virgins  of  the  city,  the  lurk- 
ish  slave  forgot  the  dishonor  of  the  emperor  of  the  Romans 
Andronicus,  his  eldest  son,  had  formed,  at  Adrianople,  an  in- 
timate and  guilty  friendship  with  Sauzes,  the  son  of  Amurath ; 
and  the  two  youths  conspired  against  the  authority  and  lives 
''  of  their  parents  The  presence  of  Amurath  in  Europe  soon 
discovered  apd  dissipated  their  rash  counsels ;  and,  siter  de- 
priving Sauzes  of  his  sight,  the  Ottoman  threatened  his  vassal 
with  the  treatment  of  an  accomplice  and  an  enemy,  unless  he 
inflicted  a  similar  punishment  on  his  own  son.  Palaeologus 
trembled  and  obeyed ;  and  a  cruel  precaution  involved  in  the 
same  sentence  the  childhood  and  innocence  of  John,  the  son 
of  the  criminal.  But  the  operation  was  so  mildly,  or  so  un- 
skilfully, performed,  that  the  one  retained  the  sight  of  an  eye, 
and  the  other  was  afflicted  only  with  the  infirmity  of  squint- 
ing. Thus  excluded  from  the  succession,  the  two  princes 
were  confined  in  the  tower  of  Anema;  and  the  piety  of  Man- 
uel, the  second  son  of  the  reigning  monarch,  was  rewarded 
wiUi  the  gift  of  the  Imperial  crown.  But  at  the  end  of  two 
years,  the  turbulence  of  the  Latins  and  the  levity  of  the  Greeks, 
pp.xluced  a  revolution ;  *  and  the  two  emperors  were  buried 
in  the  tower  firom  whence  the  two  prisoners  were  exalted  to 
the  throne.  Another  period  of  two  years  afforded  Palaeologus 
and  Manuel  the  means  of  escape:  it  was  contrived  by  the 
magic  or  subtlety  of  a  monk,  who  was  alternately  named 
the  angel  or  the  devil :  they  fled  to  Scutari ;  their  adherents 
armed  in  their  cause;  and  the  two  Byzantine  factions  dis- 
played  the  ambition  and  animosity  with  which  Caesar  and 
Pompey  had  disputed  the  empire  of  the  world.  The  Roman 
world  was  now  contracted  to  a  corner  of  Thrace,  between 
the  Propontis  and  the  Black  Sea,  about  fifty  miles  in  icngth 
and  thirty  in  breadth  ;  a  space  of  ground  not  more  extensive 
than  the   lesser  principalities  of  Germany  or  Italy,  if  the 


"  For  the  reigns  of  John  Palseolog^s  and  hia  son  Mannel,  from  1854 
to  1402,  see  Ducas,  c  9^15,  Phranza,  I.i.  c.  16^21,  and  the  ist  and 
lid  boolu  of  Chaloondyles,  whose  proper  subject  is  drowned  m  a  sea  of 
epiflode. 

*  Aooordfng  tc  Von  Hammer  it  was  the  power  oT  Bd^azctt  roL  i  pi  til 
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remaiDs  of  Constantinople  had  not  still  represented  the  wealth 
and  popalonsness  of  a  kingdom.  To  restore  the  public  peace, 
it  was  found  necessary  to  divide  this  fragment  of  the  empire ; 
and  while  Palaeolo^us  and  Manuel  were  left  in  possession  of 
the  capital,  almost  all  that  lay  without  the  walls  was  ceded  to 
the  blind  princes,  who  fixed  their  residence  at  Rhodosto  and 
Seljbria.  In  the  tranquil  slumber  of  royalty,  the  passions  of 
John  Palaeologus  survived  his  reason  and  his  strength :  he 
deprived  his  ^vorite  and  heir  of  a  blooming  princess  of 
Trebizond ;  and  while  the  feeble  emperor  labored  to  consum- 
mate his  nuptials,  Manuel,  with  a  hundred  of  the  noblest 
Greeks,  was  sent  on  a  peremptory  summons  to  the  Ottoman 
parte.  They  served  with  honor  in  the  wars  of  Bajazet ;  but 
a  plan  of  fortifying  Constantinople  excited  his  jealousy :  he 
threatened  their  lives ;  the  new  works  were  instantly  demol* 
ished ;  and  we  shall  bestow  a  praise,  perhaps  above  the  merit 
of  Palaeologus,  if  we  impute  this  last  humiliation  as  the  cause 
of  his  death. 

The  earliest  intelligence  of  that  event  was  communicated 
to  Manuel,  who  escaped  with  speed  and  secrecy  from  the 
palace  of  Boursa  to  the  Byzantine  throne.  Bajazet  affected 
a  proud  indifference  at  the  loss  of  this  valuable  pledge ;  -  and 
while  he  pursued  his  conquests  in  Europe  and  Asia,  he  left 
the  emperor  to  struggle  with  his  blind  cousin  John  of  Selybria, 
who,  in  eight  years  of  civil  war,  asserted  his  right  of  primo- 
geniture. At  length,  the  ambition  of  the  victorious  sultan 
pointed  to  the  conquest  of  Constantinople ;  but  he  listened  to  • 
the  advice  of  his  vizier,  who  represented  that  such  an  enter- 
prise might  unite  the  powers  of  Christendom  in  a  second  and 
more  formidable  crusade.  His  epistle  to  the  emperor  was 
eonosived  in  these  words :  *^  By  the  divine  clemency,  our 
invindble  cimeter  has  reduced  to  our  obedience  almost  all 
Asia,  with  many  and  large  countries  in  Europe,  excepting 
only  the  city  of  Constantinople ;  for  beyond  the  walls  thou 
hast  nothing  left.  Resign  that  city ;  stipulate  thy  reward ;  of 
tremble,  for  thyself  and  thy  unhappy  people,  at  the  conse- 
quences of  a  rash  refusal."  But  his  ambassadors  were  in- 
structed  to  soften  their  tone,  and  to  propose  a  treaty,  which 
was  subscribed  with  submission  and  gratitude.  A  truce  of 
ten  years  was  purchased  by  an  annual  tribute  of  thirty  thou- 
sand  crowns  of  gold ;  the  Greeks  deplored  the  public  tolera« 
kion  of  the  law  of  Mahomet,  and  Bajazet  enjoyed  the  gloni 
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cl  esiabiishing  a  Turkish  cadhi,  and  founding  a  royal  mosqm 
in  the  metropolis  of  the  Eastern  church.'*  Yet  this  tnioe 
was  soon  violated  by  the  resUess  sultan :  in  the  cause  of  the 
prince  of  Selybria,  the  lawful  emperor,  an  army  of  Ottomans 
again  threatened  Constantinople ;  and  the  distress  of  Manuel 
implored  the  protection  of  the  king  of  France.  His  plaintive 
embassy  obtained  much  pity  and  some  relief;  and  the  con- 
duct of  (he  succor  was  intrusted  to  the  marshal  Boucicault,** 
whose  religious  chivalry  was  inflamed  by  the  desire  of  re- 
venging his  captivity  on  the  infidels.  He  sidled  with  four 
tfhips  of  war,  froni  Aiguesmortes  to  the  Hellespont;  forced 
the  passage,  which  was  guarded  by  seventeen  Turkish  gaU 
leys;  landed  at  Constantinople  a  supply  of  six  hundred  men- 
at-arms  and  sixteen  hundred  archers ;  and  reviewed  them  in 
che  adjacent  ^ain,  without  condescending  to  number  or  array 
the  multitude  of  Greeks.  By  his  presence,  the  blockade  was 
raised  both  by  sea  and  land ;  the  flying  squadrons  of  Bajazet 
were  driven  to  a  more  respectful  distance ;  and  several  castles 
m  Europe  and  Asia  were  stormed  by  the  emperor  and  the 
marshal,  who  fought  with  equal  valor  by  each  other's  side. 
But  the  Ottomans  soon  returned  with  an  increase  of  num- 
bers'; and  the  intrepid  Boucicault,  after  a  year's  struggle, 
resolved  to  evacuate  a  country  which  could  no  long'sr  afford 
either  pay  or  provisions  for  his  soldiers.  The  marshal  offered 
to  conduct  Manuel  to  the  French  court,  where  he  might  solicit 
in  person  a  supply  of  men  and  money ;  and  advised,  in  the 
•  mean  while,  that^  to  extinguish  ail  domestic  discord,  he  should 
leave  his  blind  competitor  on  the  throne.  The  proposal  was 
embraced:  the  prince  of  Selybria  was  introduced  to  the  cap- 
ital ;  and  such  was  the  public  misery,  that  the  lot  of  the  exile 
seemed  more  fortunate  than  that  of  the.  sovereign.  Instead 
of  applauding  the  success  of  his  vassal,  the  Turkish  sultan 
claimed  the  city  as  his  own;  and  on  the  refusal  of  the  em- 
peror John,  Constantinople  was  more  closely  pressed  by  the 
calamities  of  war  aod  fiimine*  Against  such  an  enemy 
prayers  and  resistance  were  alike  unavailing ;  and  the  savage 


'^  Oantemir,  p.  60 — 58.  Of  the  Greeks,  Ducas  alone  (c.  18,  15) 
Rcknowled^es  the  Turkish  cadhi  at  Constantinople.  Yet  even  Dueu 
iissdinbles  the  mosque. 

**  M^moires  da  boo  Mysore  Jean  le  Maingre,  dit  B<nteicauli,  Marft 
4ial  do  France,  partie  i'*  c  80,  86. 
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would  have  devoured  his  prey,  if,  in  the  fatal  momeDt^  he  had 
not  been  overthrown  by  another  savage  stronger  than  himse]£ 
By  the  victory  of  Timour  or  Tamerlane,  the  fall  of  Constan- 
tinople was  delayed  about  fifty  years;  and  this  important, 
though  accidental,  service  may  justly  introduce  the  life  and 
dif  mater  of  the  Mogul  conqueror. 
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CHAPTER    IXV. 

KUI7An05  OV  TIMOUR  OR  TAMERLANE  TO  THE  THRONE  Of 
8AMARCAND. — HIS  CONQUESTS  IN  PERSIA,  GEORGIA,  TARTART, 
RUSSIA,  INDIA,   STRIA,  AND    ANATOLIA. — HIS    TURKISH    WAR. 

^DETEAT  AND  OAPTIVITT  OP  BAJAZET. — DEATH  OP  TIMOUR. 

CIVIL  WAR  OP   THE   SONS  OP  BAJAZET. — ^RESTORATION  OP 

THE  TURKISH   MONARCHY   BT  MAHOMET  THE   PIRST. SIEGE 

OP   CONSTANTINOPLE   BT   AMURATH   THE   SECOND. 

The  conquest  and  monarchy  of  the  world  was  the  first 
object  of  the  ambition  of  Timour,  To  live  in  the  memory 
and  esteem  of  future  ages  Was  the  second  wish  of  his  mag- 
nanimous spirit  All  the  civil  and  military  transactions  of  his 
rei^  were  diligently  recorded  in  the  journals  of  his  secre- 
taries : '  the  authentic  narrative  was  revised  by  the  persons 
best  informed  of  each  particular  transaction ;  and  it  is  believed 
in  the  empire  and  family  of  Timour,  that  the  monarch  him- 
self composed  the  commentaries*  of  his  life,  and  the  insti- 

^  These  journals  were  communicated  to  Sherefeddin,  or  Cherefed- 
lln  AH,  a  native  of  Yezd,  who  composed  in  the  Persian  language  a 
history  of  Timour  Beg,  which  has  been  translated  into  French  by  M. 
Petit  de  la  Croix,  (Paris,  1722,  in  4  vols.  12mo.,)  and  has  always  been 
my  faithful  guide.  His  geography  and  chronology  are  wonderfully 
accurate ;  and  he  may  be  trusted  tor  public  facts,  thongh  he  servilely 
praises  the  virtue  and  fortune  of  the  hera  Hmour's  attention  to  pro- 
cure intelligence  from  his  own  and  foreign  countries  may  be  seen  in 
the  Institutions,  p.  215,  21*7,  849,  851. 

'  Tlicse  Commentaries  are  yet  unknown  in  Europe :  but  Mr.  White 
gives  some  hope  that  they  may  be  imported  and  translated  by  his 
friend  Major  Davy,  who  had  read  in  the  East  this  "  minute  and  fiiith- 
ful  narrative  of  an  interesting  and  eventful  period.**  * 


*  The  Eoanascript  of  Major  Davy  has  been  translated  by  Mi^r  Stewart, 
and  pablished  by  the  Oriental  Translation  Committee  of  London.  It  con- 
tains the  life  of  Timoar,  from  his  birth  to  his  forty-first  year ;  bnt  the  last 
thirty  years  of  western  war  and  conqaest  are  wanting.  Miyor  Stewart  in 
timates  diat  two  manascripts  exist  in  this  ocvntry  containing  the  whole 
work,  bat  excuses  himself  on  account  of  his  age,  from  undertaking  the 
laborioas  task  of  completmg  the  translation.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the 
Buropean  public  will  be  soon  enabled  to  Jadge  of  the  value  and  authentici- 
•T  of  the  Commentaries  of  the  Cesar  of  the  East    Major  Stewart's  wmk 
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iutions*  of  his  government/  But  these  cares  were  iueffectnal 
for  the  preservation  of  his  fame,  and  these  precious  memorials 
in  the  Mogul  or  Persian  language  were  concealed  from  the 
world,  or,  at  least,  from  the  knowledge  of  Europe.  The 
nations  which  he  vanquished  exercised  a  base  and  impotent 
revenge;  and  ignorance  has  long  repeated  the  tale  of  cal- 
umny,* which  had  disfigured  the  birth  and  character,  th« 
person,  and  even  the  name,  of  Tamerlane*  Yet  his  real 
merit  would  be  enhanced,  rather  than  debased,  by  the  eleva- 

'  I  am  ignorant  whether  the  original  institution,  in  the  Turki  or 
Mogul  language,  be  still  extant  The  Persic  version,  with  an  English 
translation,  and  most  valuable  index,  was  published  (Oxford,  1788,  in 
4to.)  by  the  joint  labors  of  Major  Davy  and  Mr.  White,  the  Arabic 
professor.  This  work  has  been  since  translated  from  the  Persic  into 
French,  (Paris,  1787,)  by  M.  Langles,  a  learned  Orientalist,  who  has 
added  the  life  of  Timour,  and  many  curious  notes. 

*  Shaw  Allum,  the  present  Mogul,  reads,  values,  but  cannot  imitate, 
the  institutions  of  his  great  ancestor.  The  English  translator  relies  on 
their  internal  evidence ;  but  if  any  suspicions  should  arise  of  fraud 
and  fiction,  they  will  not  be  dispelled  by  Major  Davy's  letter.  The 
Orientals  have  never  cultivated  tne  art  of  criticism ;  the  patronage  of 
a  prince,  less  honorable,  perhaps,  is  not  less  lucrative  than  that  of  a 
bookseller ;  nor  can  it  be  deemed  incredible  that  a  Persian,  the  real 
author,  should  renounce  the  credit,  to  raise  the  value  and  price,  of  the 
work. 

*  The  original  of  the  tale  is  found  in  the  following  work,  which  is. 
much  esteemed  for  its  florid  elegance  of  style:  Ahmedis  Arabsiada 
(Ahmed  Ebn  Arabshah)  Vitce  et  Rerum  gestarum  IHmuri,  Arabice  et 
Latine.  Edidit  Samuel  Henricus  Manger,  Franequeroiy  1767,  2  torn, 
in  4to.  This  Syrian  author  is  ever  a  malicious,  and  often  an  ignorant 
enemy:  the  very  titles  of  his  chapters  are  injurious;  as  how  the 
wicked,  as  how  the  impious,  as  how  the  viper,  <fec.  The  copious  article 
of  TiMUB,  in  Biblioth&que  Orientale,  is  of  a  mixed  nature,  as  D'Her 
belo*  indifferently  draws  his  materials  (p.  877 — 888)  from  Khondemir 
Ebn  Schounah,  and  the  Lebtarikh. 

*  Bemir  or  Timour  signifies  in  the  Turkish  language.  Iron ;  and  Btj^ 
is  the  appellation  of  a  lord  or  prince.  By  the  change  of  a  letter  or 
accent,  it  is  changed  into  LenCy  or  Lame :  and  a  European  corruption 
confounds  the  two  words  in  the  name  of  Tamerlane.* 


•:ommences  with  the  Book  of  Dreams  and  Omens — a  wild,  hat  character- 
istic, chronicle  of  Visions  and  Sortes  Koranics.  Strange  that  a  life  of 
Timour  should  awaken  a  reminiscence  of  the  diar^  of  Archbishop  Laud ! 
The  early  dawn  and  the  gradual  expression  of  his  not  less  splendid  bat 
more  real  visions  of  ambition  are  touched  with  the  simplicity  of  truth  and 
Qatare.  But  we  long  to  escape  from  the  petty  fends  of  the  pastoral  chief 
tain,  to  Uie  triumphs  and  the  legislation  of  the  conqueror  of  the  world 

*  According  to  the  memoirs  lie  was  so  called  by  a  Shaikh,  who,  when 
HvUed  by  his  mother  on  his  birth,  was  reading  tlie  verse  of  die  Koran. 
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tion  of  a  peasant  to  tlie  throne  of  Abie  ;  nor  can  bis  ]ameii<en 
be  A  theme  of  reproach,  unless  he  had  the  weakness  to  blush  at 
a  natural,  or  perhaps  an  honorable,  infirmity.* 

In  the  eves  of  the  Moguls,  who  held  the  indeieasiblo  sue* 
cession  of  the  house  of  Zingis,  he  was  doubtless  a  rebel  sub* 
ject ;  yet  he  sprang  from  the  noble  tribe  <:^  Beriass  :  his  fifth 
ancestor,  Carashar  Nevian,  had  been  the  vizier  f  of  Zagatai, 
in  his  new  realm  of  Transoxiana ;  and  in  the  ascent  of  some 
generations,  the  branch  of  Hmour  is  confounded,  at  least  by 
Sie  females,^  with  the  Imperial  stem.'  He  was  bom  forty 
mfles  to  the  south  of  Samarcand  in  the  village  of  Sebzar,  in 
the  fruitful  territory  of  Cash,  of  which  his  fiithero  were  the 
hereditary  chiefe,  as  well  as  of  a  toman  of  ten  thou^Kind  horse.* 
His  birth  **  was  cast  on  one  of  those  periods  of  anaiohy,  which 
announce  the  fall  of  the  Asiatic  dynasties,  and  open  a  new 
field  to  adventurous  ambition.  The  khans  of  Zagatai  were 
extinct ;  the  emirs  aspired  to  independence ;  and  their  domes- 

^  After  relating  some  false  and  foolish  tales  of  Timonr  Ln^  Arab- 
shah  is  compelled  to  speak  truth,  and  to  own  him  for  a  kinsinan  of 
Zingis,  per  molieres,  (as  he  peevishly  adds,)  htqueostSatansB,  (pars  L  c 
i.  p.  25.)  The  testimony  of  Abulgliazi  Khan  (P.  ii  o.  6,  P.  v.  c.  4)  is 
clear,  unquestionable,  and  decisive. 

'  According  to  one  of  the  pedigrees,  the  fourth  ancestor  of  Zingis, 
and  the  ninth  of  Timoar,  were  N'otbers ;  and  they  agreed,  that  the 
'  posterity  of  the  elder  should  succeed  to  the  dignii^  of  khan,  and  that 
the  desoenduits  of  the  younger  should  fill  the  office  of  their  minister 
and  general.  This  tradition  was  at  least  convenient  to  justify  the^r<< 
steps  of  Timour's  ambition,  (Institutions,  p.  2i,  25,  from  the  MS.  frag- 
ments of  Timour*s  History.) 

'  See  the  pre£EU^  of  Sberefeddin,  and  Abulfeda's  Oeography,  (Cho- 
rasmiiB,  <&c,  Descriptio,  p.  60, 61,)  in  the  iiid  volume  of  Uuda<Mis  Minot 
Greek  Geographers. 

'®  See  his  nativity  in  Dr.  Hyde,  (Syntagma  Dissertat.  tom.  it jx 
i66,)  as  it  was  cast  by  the  astrologers  of  his  grandson  TJlugh  Beg.  He 
was  born,  A.  D.  1836,  April  9, 11*»  57'.  p.  m.,  lat  86.  I  know  not 
whether  they  can  prove  the  great  conjunction  of  the  planets  from 
whence,  like  other  conquerors  and  prophets,  Timour  derived  the  sur- 
name  of  Saheb  Keran,  or  master  of  the  conjunctions,  (BiUiot  Orient 
p.  878.)  

'  Are  you  sure  that  he  who  dwelleth  in  heavefi  will  not  causo  the  earth  to 
swallow  yon  up,  and  behold  it  shall  shakef  Tamorfi."  The  Shaikh  thoa 
stopped  and  said,  "  We  have  named  your  son  Timur,**  p.  21. — M. 

*  H/)  was  lamed  by  a  wound  at  the  siege  of  the  capital  of  Sistan.  Sher«*- 
fbddhi,  lib.  ill.  c.  17.  p.  136.    See  Von  Hammer,  vol.  i.  p.  SfiO.— M. 

t  In  the  memoirs,  the  title  Gkirg&n  is  in  one  place  (p.  23)  interpreted  tbi 
•on-in-law;  in  another  (p.  28)  as  Karkan,  graat  prince,  generaUasimo,  imJ 
prime  minister  of  Jagtai.— M. 
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tic  feuds  eottld  only  be  Bospended  by  thd  conquest  and  iTrasDj 
of  Uie  khaos  of  ^ashgar^  who,  with  an  army  of  Getes  or  Cal- 
mucks,"  invaded  the  Tran8oxia^  kii^dom.  From  the  twelfth 
year  of  his  age,  Timour  had  entered  the  field  of  action ;  in 
the  twenty-fifthf  he  stood  forth  as  the  deliverer  of  his  country ; 
and  the  eyes  and  wishes  of  the  people  were  turned  towards 
a  hero  who  suffered  in  their  cause.  The  chiefe  of  the  law 
and  of  the  army  had  pledged  their  salvation  to  support  him 
with  their  lives  and  fortunes ;  but  in  the  hour  of  danger  they 
were  si'ent  and  afraid ;  and,  after  waiting  seven  days  on  the 
hills  c^  Samareand,  he  retreated  to  the  desert  with  only  sixty 
horsemen.  The  fugitives  were  overtaken  by  a  thousand  Getes, 
whom  he  repulsed  with  incredible  slaughter,  and  his  enemies 
were  forced  to  exclaim,  *' Timour  is  a  wonderful  nuin :  for- 
tune and  the  divine  &vor  are  with  him."  But  in  this  bloody 
action  his  own  followers  were  reduced  to  ten,  a  number  which 
was  soon  diminished  by  the  desertion  of  three  Carizmians-j 
fie  wandered  in  the  desert  with  his  wife,  seven  companions, 
and  four  horses;   and  sixty-two  days  was  he  plunged  in  a 

^^  In  the  Institutions  of  Timour,  these  subjects  of  the  khan  of  Eash- 
gar  are  most  improperly  styled  Ouzbegs,  or  Ijsbeks,  a  name  which  be^ 
longs  to  another  branch  and  country  of  Tartars,  (Abylghaxi,  P.  v.  c.  v. 
P.  vil  c.  5.)  Could  I  be  sure  that  this  word  is  in  the  Turkish  original, 
I  would  boldly  pronounce,  tlmt  the  Institutions  were  framed  a  century 
after  the  death  of  Timour,  since  the  establishment  of  the  Usbeks  in 
Transoziana.*  ___________ 

*  Col.  Stewart  obfserves,  that  the  Persian  translator  has  sometimes  made 
ase  of  the  name  Uzbek  by  anticipation.  He  observes.  likewise,  that  these 
Jits  (Gtetes)  are  not  to  be  couibanaed  with  the  ancient  Get» :  they  were  an* 
ooDTerted  Tark&  Col.  Tod  (History  of  Bigasthan,  vol.  i.  p.  166)  would  iden- 
tify the  JilB  with  the  ancient  race.— M. 

t  He  was  twenty-seven  before  he  served  his  first  wars  under  the  emir 
Hoassein,  who  rated  over  Khurasan  and  Mawerainnehr.  Von  Hammer, 
ToL  L  p.  962.  Neither  of  these  statements  agrees  with  the  Memoirs.  At 
twelve  be  was  a  boy.  "I  fancied  that  I  perceived  in  myself  all  the  si^a 
of  greatness  and  wisdom,  and  whoever  came  to  visit  me,  I  received  with 
great  hantenr  and  digni^."  At  seventeen  be  undertook  the  management  of 
tlie  flocks  and  herds  of  the  family,  (p.  24.)  At  nineteen  he  became  relip^oas, 
and  "  left  oif  playing  chess,"  made  a  kind  of  Badhist  vow  never  to  mjure 
living  thing,  and  telt  his  foot  paralyzed  from  having  accidentally  trod  npon  an 
ant,  (p.  30.)  At  twenty,  thoagbts  of  rebellion  and  greatness  rose  in  his  mind ; 
at  twenty-one,  he  seems  to  have  performed  his  first  feat  of  arms.  He  was  a 
practised  warrior  when  he  served,  in  his  twenty-seventh  year,  under  Emir 
&>ussein. 

X  Compare  Memoirs,  page  61.  The  imprisonment  is  there  stated  at  fifty- 
Ihree  days.  **  At  this  tmie  I  made  a  vow  to  Qod  that  I  would  never  keep 
•ny  person,  whether  guilty  or  innocent,  for  any  length  of  time,  in  prison  or 
teefaaiiu."    p.  63.-M. 
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lontbsoiTie  dungeon,  from  whence  he  escaped  bj  his  own 
courage  and  the  remorse  of  the  oppressor.  After  swimming 
the  broad  and  rapid  steam  of  the  Jihoon,  or  Oxus,  he  led, 
during  some  months,  the  life  of  a  vagrant  and  outlaw,  on  tho 
borders  of  the  adjacent  states.  But  his  i&tne  shone  brightei 
in  adversity ;  he  learned  to  distinguish  the  friends  of  his  pe^ 
son,  the  associates  of  his  fortune,  and  to  apply  the  various 
characters  of  men  for  their  advantage,  and,  above  all,  for 
his  own.  On  lus  return  to  his  native  country,  Timour  was 
successively  joined  by  the  parties  of  his  confederates,  who 
anxiously  sought  him  in  the  desert ;  nor  can  I  refuse  to 
describe,  in  his  pathetic  simplicity,  one  of  their  fortunate 
encounters.  He  presented  himself  as  a  guide  to  three  chiefe, 
who  were  at  the  head  of  seventy  horse.  "  When  their  eyes 
fell  upon  me,"  says  Timour,  "  they  were  overwhelmed  with 
joy ;  and  they  alighted  from  their  horses ;  and  they  came  and 
kneeled ;  and  they  kissed  my  stirrup.  I  also  came  down  from 
my  horse,  and  took  each  of  them  in  my  arms.  And  I  put  my 
turban .  on  the  head  of  the  first  chief;  and  my  girdle,  rich  in 
jewels  and  wrought  with  gold,  I  bound  on  the  loins  of  the 
second ;  and  the  third  I  clothed  in  my  own  coat  And:  they 
wept,  and  I  wept  also;  and  the  hour  of  prayer  was  arrived, 
and  we  prayed.  And  we  mounted  our  horses,  and  came  to 
my  dwelling ;  and  I  collected  my  people,  and  made  a  feast" 
His  trusty  bands  were  soon  increased  by  the  bravest  of  the 
tribes ;  he  led  them  against  a  superior  foe ;  and,  after  some 
vicissitudes  of  war  the  Getes  were  finally  driven  from  the 
kingdom  of  Transoxiana.  He  had  done  much  for  his  own 
glory ;  but  much  remained  to  be  done,  much  art  to  be  exerted, 
and  some  blood  to  be  spilt,  before  he  could  teach  his  equals 
to  obey  him  as  their  master.  The  birth  and  power  of.  emir 
Houssein  compelled  him  to  accept  a  vicious  and  unworthy 
colleague,  whose  sister  was  the  best  beloved  of  his  wives. 
Their  union  was  short  and  jealous ;  but  the  policy  of  Timour, 
in  their  frequent  quarrels,  exposed  his  rival  to  the  reproach  of 
injustice  and  perfidy ;  and,  after  a  final  defeat,  Houssein  was 
slain  by  some  sagacious  friends,  who  presumed,  for  the  last 
time,  to  disobey  the  commands  of  their  lord.*     At  the  age  of 

*  Timoar,  on  one  occairion,  sent  him  this  message :  "  He  who  wishes  to 
mbirace  the  bride  of  royalty  mast  kiss  her  across  the  edge  of  the  sharp 
•word/'  p.  8).  The  scene  of  the  trial  of  Hoassein,  the  resistance  of  Ti- 
noar  gnulually  becoming  more  f^ble,  the  veD^eanoe  of  the  chiefs  becooi* 
lug  pronortionaMy  more  determined,  is  strikingly  portrayed.  Ifen.  p 
130.— M. 
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thirty-four,'*  and  in  a  general  diet  or  eourouliai^  he  wai 
invested  with  Imperial  command,  but  he  affected  to  revere 
the  house  of  Zingis ;  and  while  the  emir  Timour  reigned  ov^ 
Zagatai  and  the  East,  a  nominal  khan  served  as  a  private 
officer  in  the  armies  of  his  servant.  A  fertile  kingdom,  five 
hundred  miles  in  length  and  in  breadth,  might  have  satisfied 
the  ambition  of  a  subject ;  but  Timour  aspired  to  the  dominion 
of  the  world ;  and  before  his  death,  the  crown  of  Zagatai  was 
one  oi  the  twentj-«even  crowns  which  he  had  plac^  on  his 
head.  Without  expatiating  on  the  victories  of  thirty-five 
campaigns;  without  describing  the  lines  of  march,  which  he 
repeatedly  traced  over  the  continent  of  Asia ;  I  shall  briefly 
represent  his  conquests  in,  I.  Persia,  II.  Tartary,  and.  III. 
India,"  and  from  thence  proceed  to  the  more  interesting  nar- 
rative of  his  Ottoman  war. 

I.  For  every  war,  a  motive  of  safety  or  revenge,  of  honor 
or  zeal,  of  right  or  convenience,  may  be  readily  found  in  the 
jurisprudence  of  conquerors.  No  sooner  had  Timour  reunited 
to  the  patrimony  of  Zagatai  the  dependent  countries  of 
Carizme  and  Candahar,  than  he  turned  his  eyes  towards  the 
kingdoms  of  Iran  or  Persia.  From  the  Oxus  to  the  Tigris, 
that  ezten^ve  country  was  left  without  a  lawful  sovereign 
since  the  death  of  Abousaid,  the  last  of  the  descendants  of  the 
great  Holacou.  Peace  and  justice  had  been  banished  firom 
the  land  above  forty  years ;  and  the  Mogul  invader  might 
seem  to  listen  to  the  cries  of  an  oppressed  people.  Their 
petty  tyrants  might  have  opposed  him  with  confederate  arms : 
they  separately  stood,  and  successively  fell ;  and  the  difference 
of  their  fate  was  only -marked  by  the  promptitude  of  sub- 
mission or  the  obstinacy  of  resistance.  Ibrahim,  prince  of 
Shirwan,  or  Albania,  kissed  the  footstool  of  the  Imperial  throne. 
His  peace-offerings  of  silks,  horses,  and  jewels,  were  com- 

"  The  ist  book  of  Sherefeddin  19  employed  on  the  private  life  of 
the  hero :  and  he  himself^  or  his  secretary,  (Institutione,  p.  8 — 77,) 
enlarges  with  pleasure  on  the  thirteen  designs  and  enterprises  which 
most  truly  constitute  his  personal  merit  It  even  shines  through  the 
dark  coloring  of  Arabebah,  (P.  L  c.  1^-12.) 

"  The  conquests  of  Persia,  Tartary,  ana  India,  are  represented  in 
the  iid  and  iiid  books  of  Sherefeddin,  and  by  Arabshah,  (c.  18 — ft5.) 
Consult  the  excellent  Indexes  to  the  Institutions.* 


*  CSonpare  the  seventh  book  of  Von  Hammer,  Geachicfate  ^et  Oa 
&eicbes.-~M. 
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posed,  aooordiDg  to  the  Tartar  foshion,  each  article  cf  mm 
pieces ;  but  a  critical  spectator  observed,  that  there  were  odI^ 
eight  slaves.  ^^  I  myself  am  the  ninth  "  replied  Ibrahim,  who 
was  prepared  for  the  remark ;  and  his  flattery  was  rewarded 
by  the  smile  of  Timour.'*  Shah  Mansour,  prince  of  Fars,  ot 
the  proper  Persia,  was  one  of  the  least  powerful,  but  roosi 
dangerous,  of  his  enemies.  In  a  battle  under  the  walls  of 
Shiraz,  he  broke,  with  three  or  four  thousand  soldiers,  the 
eoul  or  main  body  of  thirty  thousand  horse,  where  the  emperoi 
fought  in  person.  No  more  than  fourteen  or  fifteen  guard? 
remained  near  the  standard  of  Hmour :  he  stood  firm  as  a 
rock,  and  received  on  his  helmet  two  weighty  strokes  of  a 
cimeter : "  the  Moguls  rallied ;  the  head  of  Mansour  was 
thrown  at  his  feet ;  and  he  declared  his  esteem  of  the  valor 
of  a  foe,  by  extirpating  all  the  males  of  so  intrepid  a  race. 
From  Shiraz,  his  troops  advanced  to  the  Persian  Gulf;  and 
the  richness  and  weakness  of  Ormuz  "  were  displayed  in  an 
annual  tribute  of  six  hundred  thousand  dinars  of  gold.  Bag- 
dad was  no  longer  the  city  of  peace,  the  seat  of  the  caliphs ; 
but  the  noblest  conquest  of  Holaoou  could  not  be  overlooked 
by  his  ambitious  successor.  The  whole  course  of  the  Tigris 
and  Euphrates,  from  the  mouth  to  the  sources  of  those  rivers, 
was  reduced  to  his  obedience :  he  entered  Edessa ;  and  the 
Turkmans  of  the  black  sheep  were  chastised  for  the  sacri- 
legious pillage  of  a  caravan  of  Mecca.    In  the  mountains  of 

^*  The  reverence  of  the  Tartars  for  the  mysteriotis  number  of  nine 
is  declared  by  Abolghazi  Khan,  who,  for  that  reason,  divides  his 
QoDealog^cal  History  into  Dine  parts. 

"  According  to  Arabshah,  (P.  l  c.  28,  p.  183,)  the  coward  Timour 
ran  away  to  his  tent,  and  hid  himself  from  the  pursuit  of  Shah  Man- 
sour nnaer  the  women's  garments.  Perhaps  Sherefeddin  (1.  iii.  c.  25) 
has  magnified  his  courage. 

1*  The  history  of  Ormuz  is  not  unlike  that  of  Tyre.  The  old  dty, 
on  the  continent,  was  destroyed  by  the  Tartars,  and  renewed  in  a 
neighboring  island,  without  fresh  water  or  vegetation.  The  kines  of 
Ormuz,  rich  in  the  Indian  trade  and  the  pearl  fishery,  possessed  large 
territories  both  in  Persia  and  Arabia;  but  they  were  at  first  the  tribu- 
taries of  the  sultans  of  Eerman,  and  at  last  were  delivered  ^A  D. 
1505)  by  the  Portuguese  tyrants  firom  the  tyranny  of  their  own  viziersi 
(Marco  Polo,  1.  i.  c.  15,  16,  fol.  T,  8.  Abulfeda,  Geograph.  tabul.  xL  j. 
261,  262,  an  original  Chronicle  of  Ormuz,  in  Texeira,  or  Stevens^s  His- 
tory of  Persia,  p.  376 — 416,  and  the  Itineraries  inserted,  in  the  ist  vol- 
nmc  of  Ramusio,  of  Ludovico  Barthema,  (1508,)  fol.  167,  of  Andrea 
Oorsali,  (1517  )  fol.  202,  203,  and  of  Odoardo  Barbessa,  (in  1616,)  tA 
S16-418.) 
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QeotffSL,  the  Qativf  Christians  .still  brayed  ibe  law  and  tlie 
fiwordof  Maliomet*,  by  three  expeditions  he  obtained  the  merit 
of  the  gaaie,  or  holy  war ;  and  the  prince  of  Teflis  became  his 
proselyte  and  friend. 

IL  A  just  retaliation  might  be  urged  for  the  invasion  of 
Turkestan,  or  the  Eastern  Tartary.  The  dignity  of  Timour 
could  not  endure  the  impunity  of  the  Getes :  he  passed  the 
Sihoon,  subdued  the  kingdom  of  Kashgar,  and  marched  seven 
times  into  the  heart  of  their  country.  His  most  distant  camp 
was  two  months'  jouratjy,  or  four  hundred  and  eighty  leagues 
to  the  north-east  of  Samarcand ;  and  his  emirs,  who  traversed 
the  Biver  Irtish,  engraved  in  the  forests  of  Siberia  a  rude 
'menaorial  of  their  exploits.  The  conquest  of  Ejpzak,  or  the 
Western  Tartaiy,*^  was  founded  on  the  <fouble  motive  of  aid- 
ing the  distressed,  and  chastising  the  ungrateful.  Toctamish, 
a  fugitive  prince,  was  entertained  and  protected  in  his  court : 
the.  ambassadors  of  Auruss  Khan  were  dismissed  with  a 
haughty  denial,  and  followed  on  the  same  day  by  the  armies 
of  Zagatai;  and  their  success  established  Toctamish  in  the 
Mogul  empife*of  the  North.  But,  after  a  reign  of  ten  years, 
the  new  khan  forgot  the  merits  and  the  strength  of  his  bene- 
factor; the  base  usurper,  as  he  deemed  him,  of  the  sacred 
rights  of  the  house  of  Zingis.  Through  the  gates  of  Der- 
bend,  he  entered  Persia  at  the  head  of  ninety  thousand  horse : 
with  the  innumerable  forces  of  Kipzak,  Bulgaria,  Circassia, 
and  Russia,  he  passed  the  Sihoon,  burnt  the  palaces  of 
Timour,  and  compelled  him,  amidst  the  winter  snows,  to  con- 
tend for  Samarcand  and  his  life.  After  a  mild  expostulation, 
and  a  glorious  victory,  the  emperor  resolved*  on  revenge ;  and 
by  the  east,  and  the  west,  of  the  Caspian,  and  the  Volga,  he 
twice  invaded  Kipzak  with  such  mighty  powers,  that  thirteen 
miles  were  measured  from  his  right  to  his  left  wing.  In  a 
march  of  five  months,  they  rarely  beheld  the  footsteps  of 
man ;  and  their  daily  subsistence  was  often  trusted  to  the  for- 
tune of  the  chase.  At  length  the  armies  encountered  each 
other ;  but  the  treachery  of  the  standard-bearer,  who,  in  the 
heat  of  action,  reversed  the  Imperial  standard  of  Kipzak, 
de'^errained  the  victory  of  the  Zagatais;  and  Toctamish  (I 
spoak  the  language  of  the  Institutions)  gave  the  tribe  </ 

'    Arabshoh  had  travelled  into  Kipsak^  and  acquired  a  ningnlai 
fcoowlecige  of  the  geography,  citica,  ani  revolntions^  of  that  norSiefft 
KIOQ,  (P.  i.  c  46— 49.) 
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Toushi  to  the  mud  of  desolation."  He  fled  to  the  Cliristia& 
duke  of  Lithuania;  again  returned  to  the  banks  of  the  Volga; 
and,  after  fifteen  battles  with  a  domestic  rivals  at  last  perished 
in  the  wilds  of  Siberia.  The  pursuit  of  a  flying  ^nemy  car- 
ried Timour  into  the  tributary  provinces  of  Russia :  a  duke 
of  the  reigning  family  was  made  prisoner  amidst  the  ruins 
of  Lis  capital ;  and  Yeletz,  by  the  pride  and  ignorance  of  the 
Orientals,  might  easily  be  confounded  with  the  genuine 
netropolis  of  the  nation.  Moscow  trembled  at  the  approach 
of  the  Tartar,  and  the  resistance  would  have  been  feeble, 
since  the  hopes  of  the  Russians  were  placed  in  a  miraculous 
image  of  the  Virgin,  to  whose  protection  they  ascribed  the 
casual  and  voluntary  retreat  of  the  conqueror.  Ambition  and 
prudence  recalled  him  to  the  South,  the  desolate  country  was 
exhausted,  and  the  Mogul  soldiers  were  enriched  with  an 
immense  spoil  of  precious  fure,  of  linen  of  Antioch,"  and  of 
ingots  of  gold  and  silver.**  On  the  banks  of  the  Don,  or 
Tanais,  he  received  ah  humble  deputation  from  the  consuls 
and  merchants  of  Egypt,*^  Venice,  Genoa,  Qatalonia,  and 
Biscay,  who  occupied  the  commerce  and  city  of  Tana,  or 
Assoph,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river.  They  offered  their  gifts, 
admired  his  magnificence,  and  trusted  his  royal  word.  But 
the  peaceful  visit  of  an  emir,  who  explored  the  state  of  the 
magazines  and  harbor,  was  speedily  followed  by  the  destruc- 
tive presence  of  the  Tartars.  The  city  was  reduced  to  ashes ; 
the  Moslems  were  pillaged  and  dismissed ;  but  all  the  Chris- 
tians, who  had  not  fled  to  their  ships,  were  condemned  either 

'*  Institutions  of  Timour,  p.  128,  126.  Mr.  White,  the  editor, 
bestows  some  animadyersion  on  the  superficial  account  of  Sherefeddin, 
(L  ill  c.  12, 13, 14,)  who  was  ignorant  of  the  designs  of  Timour,  awl 
the  true  springs  of  action. 

"  The  furs  of  Russia  are  more  credible,  than  the  ingots.  But  the 
linen  of  Antioch  has  never  been  famous :  and  Antioch  was  in  ruins. 
I  suspect  that  it  was  some  manufacture  of  Europe,  which  the  Hanse 
merchants  had  imported  by  the  way  of  Novogorod. 

'®  M.  Leyesque  (Hist  de  Russie,  tom.  iL  p.  247.  Vie  do  Timour, 
p.  64 — 67,  before  the  French  version  of  the  Institutes)  has  corrected 
the  error  of  Sherefeddin,  and  marked  the  true  limit  of  Timour's  con- 
quests. His  arguments  are  superfluous ;  and  a  simple  appeal  to  the 
Kussian  annals  is  sufficient  to  prove  that  Moscow,  which  six  years 
oefore  had  been  taken  by  Toctamish,  escaped  the  arms  of  a  more 
formidable  inyader. 

'^  An  Egyptivi  consul  from  Qrand  Cairo  is  mentioned  in  Barbaro'i 
voysge  to  tana  in  14S6,  after  the  city  had  been  rebuilt,  (RamnsM^ 
lomTa.  fol  98.) 
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to  death  or  slavery."  Revenge  prompted  him  to  burn  the 
eities  of  Serai  and  Astracban,  the  monuments  of  rising  civil« 
ization;  and  his  vanity  proclaimed,  that  he  had  penetrated 
to  the  region  of  perpetual  daylight,  a  strange  phenomenon, 
which  au&orized  his  Mahometan  doctors  to  dispense  with  the 
obligation  of  evening  prayer.*' 

in.  When  Timour  first  proposed  to  his  princes  and  emirs 
Uie  invasion  of  India  or  Hindostan,**  he  was  answered  by  a 
murmur  of  discontent :  ^^  The  rivers !  and  the  mountains  and 
deserts  I  and  the  soldiers  dad  in  armor !  and  the  elephants, 
destroyers  of  men!"  But  the  displeasure  of  the  emperor 
was  more  dread&l  .than  all  these  terrors ;  and  his  superior 
reason  was  convinced,  that  an  enterprise  of  such  tremendous 
aspect  was  safe  and  easy  in  the  execution.  He  was  informed 
by  his  spies  of  the  weakness  and  anarchy  of  Hindostan :  tho 
sonbahs  of  the  provinces  had  erected  the  standard  of  rebel- 
lion; and  the  perpetual  infanoy  of  Sultwm  Mahmoud  wns 
despised  even  in  the  harem. of  Delhi.  The  Mogul  army  moved 
in  three  great  divisions ;  and  Timour  observes  with  pleasure, 
that  the  ninety-two  squadrons  of  a  thousand  horse  most  fortu- 
nately, corresponded  with  the  ninety-two  names  or  epithets  ot 
the  prophet  Mahomet*  Between  the  Jihoon  and  the  Indus  they 
crossed  one  of  the  ridges  of  mountains,  which  are  styled  by 

'  ; i-i 1- : — : : . • . 

*'  The  sack  of  Azoph  is  described  by  Sherefeddin,  (L  iil  c.  66,)  and 
much  more  particularly  by  the  author  of  an  Italian  chronicle,  (An- 
dreas de  Redusiis  de  Quero,  in  Chron.  Tarvisiano,  in  Muratori,  Script 
Remm  ItaUcaruin,.tom.  ziz..p802 — 806.)  He  had  conversed  with 
the  Mianis,  two  Venetian  brothers,  one  of  whom  had  been  sent  a 
deputy  to  the  camp  of  Timour,  and  the  other  had  lost  at  Azoph  three 
sons  and  12,000  ducats. 

"  Sherefeddin  only  says  (L  iii.  c.  18)  that  the  niys  of  the  setting,  and 
those  of  the  rising  sun,  were  scarcely  separated  by  any  interval;  a 

Sroblem  which  may  be  solved  in  the  latitude  of  Moscow,,  (the  66th 
cgree,)  with  the  aid  of  the  Aurora  Borealis,  and  a  long  summer 
twilight  But  a  day  of  forty  days  (Khondemir  apud  D'Herbelot,  p. 
880)  would  rigorou^y  confine  us  within  the  polar  circle. 

•*  For  the  fodian  war,  see  the  Institutions,  (p.  129 — 139,)  the  fourth 
book  of  Sherefeddin,  and  the  h'^tory  of  Ferishta,  (in  Dow,  voL  ii  p» 
1^-20,)  which  throws  a  general  light  en  the  affairs  of  Hindostan. 


*  Oibboin  (obBerves  M.  von  Hammer)  is  mistaken  in  the  ccrrespondeim 
jf  the  ninety-two  sqaadrons  of  bis  army  with  the  nlnety*two  names  of 
Godt  the  names  of  God  are  ninety-nine,  and  AUah  is  the  handredtfat  p 
966,  note.  But  G'.bbon  upeaka  of  the  names  or  epitheU  of  Mahomet,  not  m 
God.— tt. 
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the  Arabian  geographers  The  Stony  Girdles  of  tho  Earth 
The  highland  robbers  were  subdued  or  extirpated ;  but  great 
numbers  of  men  and  horses  perished  in  the  snow;  the  em- 
peror himself  was  let  down  a  precipice  on  a  portable  scaffold 
— the  ropes  were  one  hundred  and  fifty  cubits  in  length  4  and 
before  he  could  reach  the  bottom,  this  dangerous  operation 
was  five  times  repeated.  Timour  crossed  the  Indus  at  the 
ordinary  passage  of  Attok ;  and  successively  traversed,  in  the 
footsteps  of  Alexander,  the  Punjab^  or  ^ye  rivers,'*  that  M 
into  the  master  stream.  From  Attok  to  Delhi,  the  high  road 
measures  no  more  than  six  hundred  miles ;  but  the  two  con- 
querors deviated  to  the  south-east ;  and  the  motive  of  Timoar 
was  to  join  his  grandson,  jsrho  had  achieved  by  his  command 
the  conquest  of  Moultan.     On  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Hy- 

nisis,  on  the  .edge  of  the  desert,  the  Macedonian  hero 
ted  and  wept :  Uie  Mogul  entered  the  desert,  reduced  the 
fortress  of  Batmir,  and  stood  in  arms  before  the  gates  of 
Delhi,  a  great  and  flourishing  city,  which  had  subsisted  three 
centuries  under  the  dominion  of  the  Mahometan  king8.f  The 
siege,  more  especially  of  the  castle,  might  have  been  a  work 
of  time;  but  he  tempted,  by  the  appearance  of  weakness, 
the  sultan  Mahmoud  and  his  vizier  to  descend  into  the  plain, 
with  ten  thousand  cuirassiers,  forty  thousand  of  his  foot- 
guards,  and  one  hundred  and  twenty  elephants,  whose  tusks 
are  said  to  have  been  armed  with  sharp  and  poisoned  daggers. 
Against  these  monsters,  or  rather  against  the  imagination  of 
his  troops,  he  condescended  to  use  some  extraordinaiy  pre* 
cautions  of  fire  and  a  ditch,  of  iron  spikes  and  a  rampart  of 
bucklers ;  but  the  event  taught  the  Moguls  to  smile  at  their 
own  fears;  and  as  soon  as  these  unwieldy  animals  were 
routed,  the  inferior  species  (the  men  of  India)  disappeared 
from  the  field.  Timour  made  his  triumphal  entry  into  the 
capital  of  Hindostan ;  and  admired,  with  a  view  to  imitate, 


**  The  rivers  of  the  Punjab,  the  five  eastern  I  ranches  of  the  indus, 
have  been  laid  down  for  the  first  time  with  truth  and  accuracy  in 
Major  RenneFs  incomparable  map  of  Hindostan.  In  this  Critical  Me> 
moir  he  illustrates  with  judgment  and  learning  the  marches  of  Alex« 
ander  and  Timour.* 


*  8oe  vol.  i.  ch.  ii.  note  1. — M. 

t  Thev  took,  on  their  march,  100.000  slaves,  Qaebers  they  were  all  rnvr* 
dered.  V.  Hammer,  'vol.  i  p.  28C.  They  are  called  idolaters.  Hrimi'f 
f  eriflhta,  vol.  i.  p.  491 .— M. 
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Ihe  arehitectore  of  the  stately  mosque ;  but  the  order  or  license 
of  a  general  pillage  and  massacre  polluted  the  festival  of  his 
victory.  He  resolved  to  purify  his  soldiers  in  the  blood  of  the 
idolaters,  or  Gentoos,  who  still  surpass,  in  the  proportion  of  ten 
to  one,  the  numbers  of  ihe  Moslems.*  In  this  pious  design, 
he  advanced  one  hundred  miles  to  the  north-east  of  Delhi, 
passed  the  Ganges,  fought  several  battles  by  land  and  water, 
and  penetrated  to  the  femous  rock  of  Coupele,  the  statue  of 
the  cow,f  that  seems  to  discbarge  the  mighty  river,  whose 
source  is  fat  distant  among  the  mountains  of  Thibet**  His 
return  was  along  the  skirts  of  the  northern  hills ;  nor  could 
this  rapid  campaign  of  one  year  justify  the  strange<  foresight  of 
his  emirs,  that  their  children  in  a  warm  climate  would  degen- 
erate into  a  race  of  Hindoos. 

It  was  on  the  banks  of  the  Ganges  that  Timour  was  in- 
formed, by  his  speedy  messengers,  of  the  disturbances  which 
had  arisen  on  the  confines  of  Georgia  and  Anatolia,  of  the 
revolt  of  the  Christians,  and  the  ambitious  designs  of  the 
sultan  Bajazet.  His  vigor  of  mind  and  body  was  not  im- 
paired by  sixty-three  years,  and  innumerable  fatigues ;  and, 
after  enjoying  some  tranquil  months  in  the  palace  of  Samar- 
cand,  he  proclaimed  a  new  expedition  of  seven  years  into 
the  western  countries  of  Asia.''     To  the  soldiers  who  had 


**  llie  two  great  rivers,  ihe  Ganges  and  Burrampooter,  rise  in 
Thibet^  from  the  opposite  ridges  of  the  same  hills,  separate  from  each 
other  to  the  distance  of  1200  miles,  and,  after  a  winding  course  of  2000 
miles,  again  meet  in  one  point  near  the  Gulf  of  Bengal.  Yet  so  capri- 
cioos  is  Flame,  tliat  the  Burrampooter  is  a  late  discovery,  while  his 
iN'other  Ganges  has  been  the  theme  of  andent  and  modem  story 
Coupele,  the  scene  of  Timour^s  last  victor  j,  must  be  situate  near  Lol- 
doog,  1100  miles  from  Calcutta;  and  in  1774,  a  British  camp  I  (Ken- 
nel's Memoir,  p.  7,  J59,  90,  91,  99.) 

"  See  the  Institutions,  p.  141,  to  the  end  of  the  ist  book,  and  Sht'r. 
•feddin,  (1.  v.  a  1 — 16,)  to  the  entrance  of  Timour  into  Syria. 


*  See  a  cnriouB  passage  oh  the  destraction  of  the  Hindoo  idols,  Memoirfl^ 
p.  15.— M. 

t  Gcinsolt  the  very  striking-  description  of  the  Cow's  Month  by  Captain 
Hodgson,  Asiat  Bes.  vol.  xiv.  p.  117.  "  A  most  wonderful  scene.  The 
B'hagiratfaa  or  Cbnges  issaes  from  under  a  ver^  low  arch  at  the  foot  of  the 
ffrand  snow  bed.  My  gnide,  an  illiterate  monntaineer  compared  the  pendent 
Kacles  to  Mahodeva's  hair."  (Compare  Poems,  dnarterly  Rev.  vol.  xiv.  p. 
37,  and  at  the  end  of  my  translation  of  Nala.)  "  Hindoos  of  research  mav 
fimeily  have  been  here;  and  )f  so,  I  cannot  think  of  any  plaee  to  wbiofa 
they  might  more  apUy  give  the  na  ne  of  a  cow's  montlr  than  to  this  extmor- 
diuiTy  aeboncbe  * — M. 
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nerved  in  the  Indian  war  he  granted  the  choice  of  remaining 
at  home,  or  following  their  prince ;  but  the  troops  of  all  the ' 
provinces  and  kingdoms  of  Persia  were  commanded  to 
assemble  at  Ispahan,  and  wait  the  arrival  of  the  Imperial 
standard.  It  was  first  directed  against  the  Christians  of 
Georgia,  who  were  strong  only  in  their  rocks,  their  castles, 
and  the  winter  season ;  but  these  obstacle?  were  overcome  by 
the  a5'3al  and  perseverance  of  Timour :  the  rebels  submitted 
to  the  tribute  or  the  Koran ;  and  if  both  religions  boasted  of 
their  martyrs,  that  name  is  more  justly  due  to  the  Christian 
prisoners,  who  were  offered  the  choice  of  abjuration  or  death. 
On  his  descent  from  the  hills,  the  emperor  gave  audience  to 
the  first  ambassadors  of  Bajazet,  and  opened  the  hostile  cor- 
respondence of  complaints  and  menaces,  which  fermented 
two  years  before  the  final  explosion.  Between  two  jealous 
and  haughty  neighbors,  the  motives  of  quarrel  will  seldom 
be  wanting.  The  Mogul  and  Ottoman  conquests  now  touched 
each  other  in  the  neighborhood  of  Erzerum,  and  the  Eu- 
phrates ;  nor  had  the  doubtful  limit  been  ascertained  by  time 
and  treaty.  Each  of  these  ambitious  monarchs  might  accuse 
his  rival  of  violating  his  territory,  of  threatening  his  vassals, 
and  protecting  his  rebels ;  and,  by  the  name  of  rebels,  each 
understood  the  fugitive  princes,  whose  kingdoms  he  had 
usurped,  and  whose  life  or  liberty  he  implacably  pursued. 
The  resemblance  of  character  was  still  more  dangerous  than 
the  opposition  of  interest;  and  in  their  victorious  career, 
Timour  was  impatient  of  an  equal,  and  Bajazet  was  ignorant 
of  a  superior.  The  first  epistle'*  of  the  Mogul  emperor 
must  have  provoked,  instead  of  reconciling,  the  Turkish  sul- 
tan, whose  &mily  and  nation  he  affected  to  despise.**     '^  Dost 

*'  We  have  three  copies  of  these  hostile  epistles  in  the  Institutions, 
(p.  147,)  in  Sherefeddin,  (L  v.  c.  14,)  and  in  Arabshah,  (torn,  il  c.  19 
p.  183 — 201 ;)  which  agree  with  eadi  other  in  the  spirit  and  substance 
rather  than  in  the  style.  It  is  probable,  that  they  have  been  translat- 
ed, with  yarious  latitude,  from  the  Turkiah  original  into  the  Arabic  and 
Persian  tongues.* 

*'  The  Mogul  emir  distinguishes  himself  and  his  countrymen  by  the 
name  of  Tlirks^  and  stigmatizes  the  rac«  and  nation  of  Bajacet  with 
(he  l9S8  honorable  epithet  of  Turkmans.  Tet  I  do  not  understand  how 
the  Ottomans  coula  be  descended  from  a  Turkman  sailor;  those 


"  Von  Hammer  considers  the  letter  which  Gibhon  inserted  in  the  test 
to  be  sparii>a8.    Oa  the  varioas  copies  of  these  lotters.  see  his  «oCe,  p 

•16— M; 
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then  not  know,  that  the  greatest  part  of  Asia  is  subject  to  our 
arms  and  our  laws  ?  that  our  invincible  forces  extend  from 
one  sea  to  the  other  ?  that  the  potentates  of  the  earth  form 
a  line  before  our  gate  f  and  that  we  have  compelled  Fortune 
herself  to  watch  over  the  prosperity  of  our  empire.  What 
is  the  foundation  of  thy  insolence  and  folly  t  Thou  hast 
fought  some  battles  in  the  woods  of  Anatoha ;  contemptible 
trophies  I  •  Thou  hast  obtained  some  victories  over  the  Chris- 
tians of  Europe;  thy  sword  was  blessed  by  the  apostle  of 
God;  and  thy  obedience  to  the  precept  of  the  Koran,  in 
waging  war  against  the  infidels,  is  Uie  sole  consideration  that 
prevents  us  from  destroying  thy  country,  the  frontier  and 
bulwark  of  the  Moslem  world.  Be  wise  in  time ;  reflect ; 
repent;  and  avert  the  thunder  of  our  vengeance,  which  is 
yet  suspended  over. thy  head.  Thou  art  no  more  than  a 
pismire;  why  wilt  thou  seek  to  provoke  the  elephants! 
Alas  I  they  will  trample  thee  under  their  feet."  In  his 
replies,  Bajazet  poured  forth  the  indignation  of  a  soul  which 
was  deeply  stung  by  such  unusual  contempt  After  retorting 
the  basest  reproaches  on  the  thief  and  rebel  of  the  deseH, 
the  Ottoman  recapitulates  his  boasted  victories  in  Iran,  Tou- 
nm,  and  the  Indies ;  and  labors  to  prove,  that  Timour  had 
never  triumphed  unless  by  his  own  perfidy  and  the  vices  of 
his  foes.  '^  Thy  armies  are  innumerable :  be  they  so ;  but 
what  are  the  arrows  of  the  flying  Tartar  against  the  dm- 
eters  and  battle-axes  of  my  firm  and  invincible  Janizaries! 
E  will  guard  the  princes  who  have  implored  my  protection : 
«eek  them  in  my  tents.  The  cities  of  Arzingan  and  Erze- 
toum  are  mine ;  and  unless  the  tribute  be  duly  paid,  I  will 
demand  the  arrears  under  the  walls  of  Tauris  and  Sultania." 
The  ungovernable  rage  of  the  sultan  at  length  betrayed  him 
to  an  insult  of  a  more  domestic  kind.  "If  I  fly  from  thy 
arms,"  said  he,  "  may  my  wives  be  thrice  divorced  from  my 
bed :  but  if  thou  hast  not  courage  to  meet  me  in  the  field, 
mayest  thou  again  receive  thy  wives  after  they  have  thrice 
endured  the  embraces  of  a  stranger."  **    Any  violation  by 

mland  shepherds  were  so  remote  from  the  sea,  and  all  maritim« 
iffiurs.* 

'*  According  to  the  Koran,  (a  ii.  p.  2*7,  and  Sale's  Discourses,  p.  184^) 
•.Mossolman  who  had  thrice   divorced  his  wife,  (who  had  thries 


*  Priee  tranaliled  the  word  pilot  or  hoatnian.— M. 
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word  or  deed  of  the  .secrecy  of  the  barem  is  an  unpardonaUe 
offence  among  the  Turkish  nations  ;*'  and  the  political  quarrd 
of  the  two  monarchs  was  imbittered  by  private  atd  personal 
resentment  Yet  in  his  first  expedition,  Timoar  was  satisfied 
with  the  siege  and  destruction  of  Siwas  or  Sebaste,  a  strong 
city  on  the  borders  of  Anatolia ;  and  he  revenged  the  indiscre- 
tion of  the  Ottoman,  on  a  garrison  of  four  thousand  Armem« 
ans,  who  were  buried  alive  for  the  brave  and  faithful  discharge 
of  their  duty.f  As  a  Mussulman,  he  seemed  to  respect  the 
pious  occupation  of  Bajazet,  who  was  still  engaged  in  the 
olockade  of  Constantinople ;  and  after  this  salutary  lesson,  the 
Mogul  conqueror  checked  his  pursuit^  and  turned  aside  to  the 
invasion  of  Syria  and  Egypt.  In  these  transactions,  the  Ot- 
toman prince,  by  the  Orientals,  and  even  by  limour,  is  styled 
the  ITaisaar  of  Bourn,  the  Caesar  of  the  Romans;  a  title 
which,  by  a  small  anticipation,  might  be  given  to  a  monarch 
who  possessed  the  provinces,  and  threatened  the  city,  of  the 
successors  of  Constantine.'* 

The  military  republic  of  the  Mamalukes  still  reigned  in 
JB^ypt  and  Syria :  but  the  dynasty  of  the  Turks  was  over- 
thrown by  that  of  the  Circassians ;"  and  their  £ityorite  Bar- 
kok,  from  a  slave  and  a.  prisoner,  was  raised  and  restored  to 
the  throne.  In  the  midst  of  rebellion  and  discord,  he  braved 
the  menaces,  corresponded  with  the  enemies,  and  detained 


repeated  the  words  of  a  divorce,)  could  not  take  her  again,  till  after 
she  had  been  married  fo,  and  repudiated  5y,  another  husband ;  an  ig< 


**  The  common  delicacy  of  the  Orientals,  in  never  speaking  of  their 
women,  is  ascribed  in  a  much  higher  degree  by  Arabshah  to  the 
Turkish  nations ;  and  it  is  remarkable  enough,  that  Chalcondjles  (L 
<i.  p.  55)  had  some  knowledge  of  the  prejudice  and  the  insult* 

*'  For  the  style  of  the  Moguls,  see  the  Institutions,  (p.  181,  147,) 
and  for  the  Persians,  the  Bibliothdque  Orientale,  (p.  882;)  out.  I  do  not 
find  that  the  title  of  CsBsar  has  been  applied  by  the  Arabians,  or  as* 
sumed  by  the  Ottomans  themselves 

**  See  the  reigns  of  Barkok  and  Pharadge,  in  M.  De  Guignes,  (torn, 
iv.  L  zzil,)  who,  from  the  Arabic  texts  of  Aboulnudiasen,  Kbn  Schon- 
nah,  and  Aintabi,  has  added  some  facts  to  our  common  stodc  of 
n^aterials. 

•  See  Von  Hammer,  -p.  308,  and  pote,  p.  621. — AL 
t  Still  worse  barbarities  were  perpetrated  on  these  brave  men.     Ve* 
BmaofiT,  vol.  i  p.  895.— M. 
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the  ambassadors,  of  th6  Mogal,  who  patiently  expecte  I  hk 
decease,  to  rerenge  the  crimes  of  the  father  on  the  feebk 
fei^  of  his  son  F-irage.  The  Syrian  emirs'*  were  assem- 
bled at  Aleppo  to  repel  the  invasion :  they  confided  in  the 
iame  and  discipline  of  the  Mamalnkes,  in  the  temper  of  their 
swords  and  lances  of  the  purest  steel  of  Damascus,  in  the 
strength  of  their  walled  cities,  and  in  the  populousness  of 
sixty  thousand  villages;  and  instead  of  sustaining  a  siege, 
ihey  threw  open  their  gates,  and  arrayed  their  forces  in  Sie 
plain.  But  these  forces  were  not  cemented  by  virtue  and 
union ;  and  some  powerful  emirs  had  been  seduced  to  desert 
0r  betray  their  more  loyal  companions.  Timour's  front  was 
covered  with  a  line  of  Indian  elephants,  whose  turrets  were 
filled  with  archers  and  Greek  fire:  the  rapid  evolutions  of 
his  cavalry  completed  the  dismay  and  disorder ;  the  Syrian 
crowds  fell  back  on  each  other :  many  thousands  were  stifled 
or  slaughtered  in  the  entrance  of  the  great  street ;  the  Moguls 
entered  with  the  fugitives;  and  after  a  short  defence,  the 
citadel,  the  impregnable  citadel  of  Aleppo,  was  surrendered 
by  cowardice  or  tr^chery.  Among  the  suppliants  and  cap- 
fives,  Hmour  distinguished  the  doctors  of  tiie  law,  whom  he 
invited  to  the  dangerous  honor  of  a  personal  conference.'* 
The  M(^ul  prince  was  a  zealous  Mussulman ;  but  his  Persian 
schools  had  taught  him  to  revere  the  memory  of  All  and 
Hosein ;  and  he  had  imbibed  a  deep  prejudice  against  the  Syr- 
ians, as  the  enemies  of  the  son  of  the  daughter  of  the  apostle 
of  God.  To  these  doctors  he  proposed  a  captious  question, 
which  the  casuists  of  Bochara,  Samaroand,  and  Herat,  were 
incapable  of  resolving.  "  Who  are  the  true  martyrs,  of  those 
who  are  slain  on  my  side,  or  on  that  of  my  enemies  ?"  But 
he  was  silenced,  or  satisfied,  by  the  dexterity  of  one  of  the 
cadhis  of  Aleppo,  who  replied  in  the  words  of  Mahomet  him- 
self, that  the  motive,  not  the  ensign,  constitutes  the  martyr ; 


**  For  these  recent  and  domestic  transactions,  Arabshah,  though  m 
partial,  is  a  credible,  witness,  (torn.  i.  c.  64 — 68,  torn.  iL  c.  1 — 14.) 
Timotir  must  have  been  odious  to  a  Syrian ;  but  ibe  notoriety  of  iacts 
would  have  obliged  him,  m  some  measure,  to  respect  his  enemy  and 
Idmself.  His  bitters  may  correct  the  luscious  sweets  of  Sherefeddit^ 
(L  V.  c  IT— 29  )  ,    • 

•*  Ihese  interesting  conversations  appear  to  have  been  copied  by 
ArabshiJi  (torn,  i  c.  68,  p  626 — 645)  from  the  cadhi  and  historian  £bD 
BdiOQnsh,  a  principal  actor.  Tet  how  could  he  V«  alive  seventv-five 
f«ars  afterwards!    (D'Herbelot,  p,  192.) 
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and  that  the  Moslems  of  dther  party,  who  fight  otily  for  the 
glory  of  God,  may  deserve  that  sacred  appellation.  The  true 
succession  of  the  caliphs  was  a  ^ontrQversy  of  a  still  more 
delicate  nature ;  and  the  frankness  of  a  doctor,  too  honest  for 
his  situation,  provoked  the  emperor  to  exclaim,  "Ye  are  as 
fabe  as  those  of  Damascus :  Moawiyah  was  a  usurper,  Yezid 
a  tyrant,  and  Ali  alone  is  the  lawful  successor  of  the  prophef 
A  prudent  explanation  restored  his  tranquillity ;  and  he  passed 
to  a  more  familiar  topic  of  conversation.  "What  is  your 
age?"  said  he  to  the  cadhi.  " Fifty  years." — ^'^It  would  be 
the  age  of  my  eldest  son :  you  see  me  here  (continued  TV 
mour)  a  poor  lame,  decrepit  mortal.  Yet  by  my  arm  has  the 
Almighty  been  pleased  to  subdue  the  kingdoms  of  Iran,  Tou- 
ran,  and  the  Indies.  I  am  not  a  man  of  blood ;  and  God  is 
my  witness,  that  in  all  my  wars  I  have  never  befen  the  aggres- 
sor, and  that  my  enemies  have  always  been  the  authors  of 
their  own  calamity."  During  this  peaceful  conversation  the 
streets  of  Aleppo  streamed  with  blood,  and  reechoed  with  the 
cries  of  mothers  and  children,  with  the  shrieks  of  violated 
virgins.  The  rich  plunder  that  was  abandoned  to  his  soldiers 
might  stimulate  their  avarice;  but  their  cruelty  was  enforced 
by  the  peremptory  command  of  producing  an  adequate  num- 
ber of  heads,  which,  according  to  his  custom,  were  curiously 
piled  in  columns  and  pyramids:  the  Moguls  celebrated  the 
feast  of  victory,  while  the  surviving  Moslems  passed  the  night 
in  tears  and  in  chains.  I  shall  not  dwell  on  the  march  of  the 
destroyer  from  Aleppo  to  Damascus,  where  he  was  rudely 
encountered,  and  almost  overthrown,  by  the  armies  of  Egypt 
A  retrograde  motion  was  imputed  to  his  distress  and  despair : 
one  of  his  nephews  deserted  to  the  enemy ;  and  Syria  rejoiced 
in  the  tale  of  his  defeat,  when  the  sultan  was  driven  by  the 
revolt  of  the  Mamalukes  to  escape  with  precipitation  and 
shame  to  his  palace  of  Cairo.  Abandoned  by  their  prince, 
the  inhabitants  of  Damascus  still  defended  their  walls;  and 
Timour  consented  to  raise  the  siege,  if  they  would  adorn  his 
retreat  with  a  gift  or  ransom;  each  article  of  nine  pieces. 
-But  no  sooner  had  he  introduced  himself  into  the  city,  under 
color  of  a  truce,  than  he  perfidiously  violated  the  treaty ;  im- 
posed a  contribution  of  ten  millions  of  gold ;  and  animated  hia 
troops  to  chastise  the  posterity  of  those  Syrians  who  had  exo* 
cuted,  or  approved,  the  murder  of  the  grandson  of  Mahomet 
A  family  which  had  given  honorable  burial  to  the  head  of 
Hosein,  and  a  colony  of  artificers,  whom  he  eeM  to  labor  ftt 
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Somarcand,  were  alone  reserved  in  the  general  massacre; 
and  after  a  period  of  seven  centuries,  DamaBcus  was  reduced 
to  ashes,  because  a  Tartar  was  moved  by  religious  zeal  to 
avenge  the  blood  of  an  Arab.  The  losses  and  &tigues  of  the 
campaign  obliged  limour  to  renounce  the  conquest  of  Pales- 
tine and  %7pt;  but  in  his  return  to  die  Euphrates  he  delivered 
Aleppo  to  the  flames ;  and  justified  his  pious  motive  bj  the 
pardon  and  reward  of  two  thousand  sectaries  of  Ali,  who  were 
desirous  to  visit  the  tomb  of  his  son.  I  have  expatiated  on 
the  personal  anecdotes  which  mark  the  character  of  the  Mogul 
hero;  but  I  shall  briefly  mention,"  that  he  erected  on  the 
ruins  of  Bagdad  a  pyramid  of  ninety  thousand  heads ;  again 
visited  Georgia;  encamped  on  the  banks  of  Araxes;  and 
proclaimed  his  resolution  of  marching  against  the  Ottoman 
emperor.  Conscious  of  the  importance  of  the  war,  he  col* 
lected  his  forces  from  every  province :  eight  hundred  thou- 
sand men  were  enrolled  on  his  military  list  ;'^  but  the  splendid 
commands  of  five,  and  ten,  thousand  horse,  may  be  rather 
expressive  of  the  rank  and  pension  of  the  chiefe,  than  of  .the 
genuine  number  of  effective  soldiers."  In  the  pillage  of  Syria, 
the  Moguls  had  acquired  immense  riches :  but  the  delivery 
of  their  pay  and  arrears  for  seven  years  more  firmly  attached 
them  to  the  Imperial  standard. 

During  this  diversion  of  the  Mogul  arms,  Bajazet  had  two 
years  to  collect  his  forces  for  a  more  serious  encounter. 
They  consisted  of  four  hundred  thousand  horse  and  foot," 

"  The  marches  and  occupations  of  Timour  between  the  Syrian  and 
Ottoman  -wars  are  represented  by  Sherefeddin  (1.  y.  c.  29—48)  and 
Arabehah,  (tom.  il  c.  15 — 18.) 

'^  This  number  of  800,000  was  extracted  hy  Arabshah.  or  rather  by 
Ebn  Schounah,  ex  rationario  Tirouri,  on  the  faith  of  a  Carizmian  offi- 
cer, (tom.  i  a  68,  p.  617 ;)  and  it  is  remarkable  enough,  that  a  Greek 
historian  (Phranza,  L  l  c.  29)  adds  no  more  than  20,000  mea  Pog- 
giua  reckons  1,000,000 ;  another  Latin  contemporary  (Ohron.  Tarvisi- 
anum,  apud  Muratori,  tom.  xix.  p.  800)  1,100,000 ;  and  the  enormous 
sum  of  1,600,000  is  attested  by  a  German  soldier,  who  was  present  at 
the  battle  of  Angora,  (Leundav.  ad  GhalcondvL  1.  iii.  p.  82.)  Timour, 
in  his  Institutions,  has  not  deigned  to  calculate  his  troops,  his  sub-' 
jectB,  or  his  revenues. 

**  A  wide  latitude  of  non-effectives  was  allowed  by  the  Great 
Mogul  for  his  own  pride  and  the  benefit  of  his  officers.  Bemier's 
patron  was  Penge-ETazari,  commander  of  6000  horse;  of  which  he 
maintained  no  more  than  500,  (Voyages,  tom.  i  p.  288,  289.) 

**  Timour  himself  fixes  at  400,000  men  the  Ottoman  army,  (Instito- 
lioiM,  p.  158,)  which  is  reduced  to  150,000  by  Phrania»  a  I  c  99,\ 
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whoee  iiKrit  and  fidelity  were  of  an  unequal  oorapiesoo. 
We  may  discriminate  the  Janizaries,  who  hare  been  gradually 
raised  to  an  establishment  of  forty  Uiousand  men ;  a  national 
cavalry,  the  Spahis  of  modem  times ;  twenty  thousand  coiras- 
siers  of  Europe,  clad  in  black  and  impenetrable  armor;  the 
tvoops  of  Anatolia,  whose  princes  had  taken  refuge  in  the 
camp  of  Hmour,  and  a  colony  of  Tartars,  whom  he  had  driven 
from  Eipzak,  and  to  whom  Bajaaset  had  assigned  a  settlement 
in  the  plains  of  Adrianople.  The  fearless  confidence  of  the 
sultan  urged  him  to  meet  his  antagonist ;  and,  as  if  he  had 
chosen  that  spot  for  revenge,  he  displayed  his  banner  near 
the  ruins  of  the  unfinrtunate  Suvas.  In  the  mean  while^ 
Timour  moved  from  the  Arazes  through  the  countries  of  Ar- 
menia and  Anatotia:  his  boldness  was  secured  by  the  wisest 
precautions;  his  speed  was  guided  by  order  and  discipline; 
and  the  woods,  the  mountains,  and  the  rivers,  were  diligently 
explored  hj  the  flying  squadrons,  who  marked  his  road  and 
preceded  his  standard.  Firm  in  his  plan  of  fighting  in  the 
heart  of  the  Ottoman  kingdom,  he  avoided  their  camp ;  dez« 
terously  inclined  to  the  left;  occupied  Csasarea;  traversed 
the  salt  desert  and  the  River  Halys ;  and  invested 'Angora : 
while  the  sultan,  immovable  and  ignorant  in  his  post^  com- 
pared the  Tartar  swiftness  to  the  crawling  of  a  snail  ;^  he 
returned  on  the  wings  of  indignation  to  the  relief  of' Angora : 
and  as  both  generals  were  alike  impatient  for  action,  th^  plains 
round  that  city  were  the  scene  of  a  memorable  battle,  which 
has  immortalized  the  glory  of  Timour  and  the  shame  of  Baja- 
zet  For  this  signal  victory  the  Mogul  emperor  was  indebted 
to  himself  to  the  genius  of  the  moment^  and  the  discipline  of 
thirty  years.  He  had  improved  the  tactics,  without  violating 
the  manners,  of  his  nation,^  whose  force  still  consisted  in  the 
missile  weapons,  and  rapid  evolutions,  of  a  numerous  cavalry. 
From  a  single  troop  to  a  great  army,  the  mode  of  attack  was 
the  same :  a  foremost  line  first  advanced  to  the  charge,  and 

and  flwelled  by  the  Gennan  soldier  to  1,400,000.  It  is  erideot  that 
the  Moguls  were  the  more  numerous. 

^  It  may  not  be  useless  to  mark  the  distances  between  Anffora  and 
the  neighboring  cities,  by  the  journeys  of  the  caravans,  eodi  or  twenty 
or  twenty-fiye  miles ;  to  Smyrna  zx.,  to  Kiotahia  z.,  to  Boursa  z.,  to 
Ciasarea,  viii,  to  Sinope  s.,  to  Nioomedfa  ix,  to  Oomtantinojde  zii. 
or  ziii,  (see  Tonrnefor^  Voyage  au  Leyant,  torn,  it  lettre  xn.) 

"  See  the  Systems  of  Tactirs  in  the  Institutions,  wUcfa  the  En^liah 
aditorc  hare  illustrated  with  elaborate  planj>,  (p.  878—407.) 
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was  supported  in  a  jiutoifder  by  the  squadrons  of  thB  greai 
ranguard.  .  The  general's  eye  watched  over  the  field,  and  at 
bis  ootiimaad  the  fieont  and  rear  of  the  r^ht  and  left  wings 
sucoessitely  movdd  forwards  in  their  seTeral  divisions,  and  in 
a  direct  ^er  Ol>li<][«e  Mtie :  the  enemy  was  pressed  by  eighteen 
or  twenfy  attacks ;  -  and  each  attack  afiforded  a  chance  of  yvs- 
tory.  If  they  all  proved  fruitless  or  unsuccessful,  the  occasion 
was  worthy  of  the  emperor  himself,  who  gave  the  signal  of 
adTaneing  to  the  stUndard  and  main  body,  which  he  led  in 
persim/'  But  in  the  battle  of  Angora,  the  main  body  itself 
was  supported,  on  the  flanks  and  in  the  rear,  by  the  bravest 
5<|^uadrons  of  the  reserve,  commanded  by  the  sons  and  grand- 
sons of  Timour.  The  conqueror  of  Hindostan  ostentatiously 
showed  a  line  of  elephants,  the  trophies,  rather  than  the  in- 
Btraments,  of  victory  ;  the  use  of  the  Greek  fire  was  familiar 
to  the  Moguls  and  Ottomans ;  but  had  they  borrowed  &om 
Europe  the  rclcent  invention  of  gunpowder  and  cannon,  the 
artificial  thunder^  in  the  hands  oi  either  nation,  must  have 
turned  the  fortune  of  the  day/'  In  that  day  BajasBt  displayed 
the  qttaliti^  of  a  soldier  and  a  chief:  but  his  genius  sunk 
under  a  stronger  ascendant ;  and,  from  various  motives,  the 
greatest  part  of  his  troops  failed  him  in.  th^  decisive  moment; 
His  rigoi:  and  avarice^  had  provoked  a  mutiny  among  the 
Turks  ;  and  even  his  son  Soliman  too  hastily  withdrew  from 
the  field.  The  forces  of  Anatolia,  loyal  in  their  revolt,  w^re 
drawn  away  to  the  banners  of  their  lawful  princes.  His  Tari^ 
tar  alliefr  had  been  tempted  by  the  letters  and  emissaries  of 
iTimour;^^  who  reproached  their  ignoble  servitude  under  the 
slaves  <k  their  ^mers ;   and  offered  to  their  hopes  the  domin* 

^  The  sultan  Mmself  (says  Timour)  must  then  put  the  foot  of  cour- 
age into  tlie  siutup  of  patience.  A  Tartar  metapoor,  whicii  is  lost  in 
the  English)  but  preserved  in  the  Frendi,  version  of  the  Institutes^  (p. 
166,167.)      , 

*•  The  Greek  fire,  on  Timour's  side,  is  attested  by  Sherefeddin,  (1.  v. 
e.  47  ;)•  bat  Voltaire's  strange  suspicion,  that  some  cannon,  inscribed 
with  strange  dtaracters,  must  have  been  sent  by  that  monardi  to  Delhi, 
IS  refhted  by  tb»  ufliversial  silefice  of  contemjporaries. 

**  Timour  has  dissembled  this  secret  and  important  negotiation  with 
the  Tartars,  which  is  indisputably  proved  by  the  joint  evidence  of  the 
Arabian,  (torn.  i.  c.  47,  p.  891,)  Tui-Kish,  (Annal.  Leunclay.  p.  3^1,)  and 
Persian  historians,  (Ehondemir,  apud  d'Herbelot>  p.  882.) 


'^  -'  See  Y.  Hammer,  vol.  i.  p,  310,  fop  the  smgalar  hints  which  wefe'oouwyd 
|ft  him'of  the  wisdom  of  wiiockiag  his  hoarded  tipeasoies.— rM.       . ,_  .^  _ : .. 
VOL.  XI. — M 
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ion  of  their  new,  or  the  liberty  of  their  ancient,  oouutrj.  Id 
the  right  wing  of  Bajazet  the  cuirassiers  of  Europe  charged, 
with  Sithful  hearts  and  irresistible  arms :  but  these  men  of 
iron  were  soon  broken  by  an  artful  flight  and  headlong  pur- 
suit; and  the  Janizaries,  alone,  without  cavalry  or  missile 
weapons,  were  encompassed  by  the  circle  of  the  Mogul  hunt- 
ers. Their  valor  was  at  length  oppressed  by  heat,  thirst,  and 
the  weight  of  numbers ;  and  the  unfortunate  sultan,  afflicted 
with  the  gout  in  his  hands  and  feet,  was  transported  from  the 
field  on  the  fleetest  of  his  horses.  He  was  pursued  and  taken  . 
by  the  titular  khan  of  Zagatai ;  and,  after  his  capture,  and  the 
defeat  of  the  Ottoman  powers,  the  kingdom  of  Anatolia  submit- 
ted to  the  conqueror,  who  planted  his  standard  at  Kiotahia, 
and  dispersed  on  all  sides  the  ministers  of  rapine  and  destruc- 
tion. Mirza  Mehemmed  Sultan,  thd  eldest  and  best  beloved 
of  his  grandsons,  was  despatched  to  Boursa,  with  thirty  thou- 
sand horse ;  and  such  was  his  youthful  ardor,  that  he  arrived 
with  only  four  thousand  at  the  gates  of  the  caj^tal,  after 
performing  in  five  days  a  march  of  two  hundred  and  thirty 
miles.  Yet  fear  is  still  more  rapid  in  its  coiirse ;  and  Soli- 
man,  the  son  of  Bajazet,  had  already  passed  over  to  f^urope 
with  the  royal  treasure.  The  spoil,  however,  of  the  palac« 
and  city  was  immense :  the  inhabitants  had  escaped ;  but  the 
buildings,  for  the  most  part  of  wood,  were  reduced  to  ashes 
From  Boursa,  the  grandson  of  Timpur  advanced  to  Nice,  even 
yet  a  fair  and  flourishing  dty ;  and  the  Mogul  squadrons  were 
only  stopped  by  the  <waves  of  the  Propontis.  The  same  success 
attended  the  other  mirzas  and  emirs  in  their  excursions ;  and 
Smyrna,  defended  by  the  zeal  and  courage  of  the  Rhodian 
knights,  alone  deserved  the  presence  of  the  emperor  himsel£ 
After  an  obstinate  defence,  the  place  was  taken  by  storm :  all 
that  breathed  was  put  to  the  sword ;  and  the  heads  of  the 
Christian  heroes  were  launched  from  the  engines,  on  board  of 
two  carracks,  or  great  ships  of  Europe,  that  rode  at  anchor 
in  the  harbor.  The  Moslems  of  Asia  rejoiced  in  their  deliver- 
ance from  a  dangerous  and  domestic  foe ;  and  a  parallel  was 
drawn  between  the  two  rivals,  by  observing  that  Hmow,  in 
fourteen  days,  had  reduced  a  fortress  which  had  sustained  seven 
years  the  siege,  or  at  least  the  blockade,  of  Bajazet.** 

^  For  the  war  of  Anatolia  or  Roum,  I  add  some  hints  iu  the  Luti 
tntuNiB,  to  the  copious  narrativea  of  Sherefeddin  (L  v.  a  44—65)  ao4 
▲rabshab,  (torn.  ii.  c  20—86.)    On  thia  part  only  of  Timour's  httftarj 
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The  iron  cage  in  which  Bajazet  was  imprisoned  by  Tamer* 
lane,  so  long  and  so  often  repeated  as  a  moral  lesson,  is  now 
rejected  as  a  fable  by  the  modern  writers,  who  smile  at  the 
vulgar  credulity.**  They  appeal  with  confidence  to  the  Per- 
sian history  of  Sherefeddin  Ali,  which  has  been  given  to  our 
curiosity  in  a  French  version,  and  from  which  I  shall  collect 
%nd  abridge  a  more  specious  narrative  of  this  memorable 
transaction.  No  sooner  was  Timour  informed  that  the  cap- 
tive Ottoman  was  at  the  door  of  his  tent,  than  he  graciously 
stepped  forwards  to  receive  him,  seated  him  by  his  side,  and 
mingled  with  just  reproaches  a  soothing  pity  for  his  rank  and 
noisfortijne.  "Alas!"  said  the  emperor,  "the  decree  of 
fate  is  now  ac-complished  by  your  own  fault ;  it  is  the  web 
which  you  have  woven,  the  thorns  of  the  tree  which  yourself 
have  planned,  I  wished  to  spare,  and  even  to  assist,  the 
champion  of  the  Moslems;  you  braved  our  threats;  you 
despised  our  friendship;  you  forced  us  to  enter  your  king? 
dom  with  our  invincible  armies.  Behold  the  event  Had 
jou  vanquished,  I  am  no^.  ignorant  of  the  fate  which  you  re- 
served for  myself  and  my  troops.  But  I  disdain  to  retaliate : 
your  life  and  honor  are  secure ;  and  I  shall  express,  my  grat- 
itude to  God  by  my  clemency  to  man.^  The  royal  captive 
showed  some  signs  of  repentance,  accept^.d  the  humiliation 
of  a  robe  of  honor,  and  embraced  with  tears  his  son  Mousa, 
who,  at  his  request,  was  sought  and  found  among  the  captives 
of  the  field.  The  Ottoman  princes  were  lodged  in  a  spieu" 
did  pavilion;  and  the  respect  of  the  guards  could  be  sur- 
passed only  by  their  vigilance.  On  the  arrival  of  the  harem 
from  Boursa,  Timour  restored  the  queen  Despina  and  her 
daughter  to  their  father  and  husband ;  but  he  piously  required, 
that  the  Servian  princess,  who  had  hitherto  been  indulged  in 
the  profession  of  Christianity,  should  embrace  without  delay 
the  religion  of  the  prophet  In  the  feast  of  victory,  to  whidi 
Bajazet  was  invited,  the  Mogul  emperor  placed  a  crown  on 
his  head  and  a  sceptre  in  his  hand,  with  a  solemn  assurance 
of  restoring  him  with  an  increase  of  glory  to  the  throne  of 


it  is  lawful  to  quote  the  Turks,  (Cantemir,  p.  58 — 55,  Annal.  Leundaf 
p.  820 — 322,)  and  the  Greeks,  (Phranza,  Lie.  69,  Bucas,  c  16 — 17, 
Chalcondyles,  1.  Hi.) 

**  The  fioeptidsm  of  Voltaire  (Easai  sur  THistoire  G4n6rale,  c.  88) 
is  ready  on  this,  as  on  every  decasioii,  to  reject  a  popular  tale,  and  to 
din^ish  the  magnitude  of  vice  and  virtue ;  and  on  most  occasionn  hi* 
iaqpe^ty  is  reMonable.  
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Uft  ancestocb.  But  the  effect  of  his  prom^  was  dkappdinted 
,07  the  sultan's  untimely  death  :  amidst  the  care  of  the  most 
akilful  physicians^  he  expired  of  an  apojAexy  at  Akshehr,  the 
&.ntioch  of  Pisidia,  about  nine  months  after  his  defeat.  Hie 
victor  dropped  a  tear  over  his  grave:  his  boely,  with:  royal 
oomp,  was  conveyed  to  the  mausoleum  which  he  had  erected 
it  Boursa;  and  his  son  Mousa,  after  receiving  a  rich  present 
»f  g(^3and  jewels,  of  horses  and  arms,  was  invested  by  a  pa- 
lent  in  red  ink  with  Uie  kingdom  of  Anatolia. 

3uch  is  the  portrait  of  a  generous  conqueror,  which  ha8 
been  extracted  from  his  own  memorials^  and  dedicated  to  his 
son  and  grandson,  nineteen  years  after  his  decease  ;*'^2tnd,  at 
a  time  when  the  truth  was  remembered  by  thousands,  a  mani- 
fest £»kehood  would  have  implied  a  satire  on  his  real  con- 
duct Weighty  indeed  is  this  evidence,  adopted  by  all  the 
Persian  histories;^'  yet  flattery,  more  especially  in  the  East, 
is  base  and  audacious ;  and  the  harsh  and  ignominious  treat- 
ment  of  Bajazet  is  attested  by  a  chain  of  witnesses,  some  of 
whom  shall  be  produced  in  the  order  of  their  time  and 
countiy.  1.  The  reader  has  not  forgot  the  garrison  of 
French,  w^om  the  marshal  Boucicault  lefb  behind  him  for 
the  defence  of  Constantinople.  They  were  on  the  spot  to  re- 
ceive the  earliest  and  most  Mthful  intelligence  of  the  over- 
throw of  their  great  adversary ;  and  it  is  more  than  probable, 
that  some  of  them  accompanied  the  Greek  embassy  to  the 
camp  of  Tamerlane.  From  their  account,  the  hardships  of  the 
prison  and  death  of  Bajazet  are  affirmed  by  the  marshal's 
servant  and  historian,  within  the  distance  of  seven  years.^ 
2,.  The  name  of  Poggius  the  Italian  "is  deserved.ly  famous 

^"^  See  the  rilstoiy'  of  Sherefeddin.  (L  v.  c.  49,  52,  53,  69,  60.)  TWi 
work  was  flhished  at  Shiraz,  in  the  year  1424,  and  dedicated  to  Sultan 
Ibrahhn,  'the  son  of  Sharokh,  the  son  of  llmour,  who  reigned  in  Far* 
sistan  in  his  fitther's  lifetime. 

^'  After  the  perusal  of  Kfaondemir,.  Ebn.  Sohounah,  <&&,  the  learned 
D'Herbelbt  (Biblipt.  Orientale,  p.  882)  ma^  affirm,  that  this  fable  ia 
not  mentioned  in  the  most  authentic  histories;  but  his  denial  of  the 
visible  testimony  of  Arabshah  leaves  some  room  to  suspect  his  accu- 
racy. 

**  Et  fut  lui-m^me  (^a;a2ef )  pris,  et  mend  en  prison,  en  htouelle 
mourut  d«  dure  mart  I  Memoires  de  Boucicault,  P.  L  c  87.  These 
Memoirs  were  eomposed  while  the  marshal  was  still  governor  of  Oe> 
aes,  from  wheiNie  he  was  ei^lUd  in  the  year  1409,  by  a  popular  in* 
snrrectioD,  (Muratori^  Annah  d'ltalia,  tonL  zil  p.  4^3,  474.) 

**  The  reader  will  find  a  satblactory  aooouat  ef  tbe  life  iiill  iiiilii||i 
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among  tbe  retiveraf  of  learmi^  in  Uie  fifteenth  century.  Bn 
eiegapt  dialogue  o^  the  vioissitudesof  fortune  *^was  compoe- 
ed  in  his  fiftieth  jenr^  twenty-eight  years  after  the  Turkish 
victory  of  Tamerlane  ;*'-  whom  he  celebmies  as  not  inferiot 
to  the  ^uatrious  Barbarians- of  antiqtiilry.  Of  his  exploits 
and  discipline  Poggius  was  informed  by  sevedil  octxlM*  wit- 
nesses ;  nor  does  he  forget  an  exainple  so  apposite*  to  his 
theme  as  the  Ottoman  monarch,  whom  the  Scythian  confined 
like  a  wild  beast  unsai  iron  cage,  Ahd^e^ddbited  a  spectadef  to 
Asia.  I  might  add  the  authic^ity  of  twa  Itafian  chronicles, 
pcriiaps  of  an  earlier  date,  whieh  would  prore  at  least  that  the 
same  story,  whether  false  or  true,,  was  imparted  into  Europe 
with  the  first  tidings  of  the  revoklion.^  '  3i  At  the  time 
when  Poggius  fioudshed  at  Boikie,  Ahmed  £bn  Arabshah 
composed  at .  Damascus  the  florid  aind  malevolent  history  of 
Timour,  for  which  he  had  collected  materiak  in  his  journeys 
over  Turkey  and  Tartary."  Without  any  possible  correspond- 
ence between  the  Latin  and  the  Ara1»an  writer,  they  agree 
in  the  fact  of  the  iron  cage ;  and  their  agreement  is  a  striking 
proof  of  their  common  veracity.  Ahm^  Arabshah  likewise 
relates  another  outrage,  which  Ba^azet  endured,  of  a  more 
domestic  and  tender  nature.  His  indiscreet  mention  of  wo- 
men and  divorces  was  deeply  resented  by  the  jealous  Tsirtar : 
in  the  feast  of  victory  the  wine  was  served  by  female  cup- 
bearers, and  the  sultan  beheld  his  own  concubines  and  wives 


of  Poggius  m  the  Pog^iana,  an  entertaiaing  work  of  M.  Lenfant,  and 
in  the  Bibliotheca  Lattna  Medise  et  Infimse  iBtatis  of  Fabricius,  (torn. 
▼.  p.  305— 808.) .  Poggius  was  born  hi  the  year  1880,  arid  died  in 
1469. 

^'  The  dialogue  de  Yarietat^  Fortuneet,  ^of  which  a  complete  and 
elegant  edition  has  been  published  at  Paris  m  1723,  in  4ta,)  was  com 
posed  a  short  time  before  the  death  of  Pope  Martin  V.,  (p.  6,)  an* 
coDsequentfy  about  the  end  of  the  year  1480. 

*'  See  a  splendid  and  eloquent  encomium  of  Tamerlane,  p.  36 — 89 
i])8e  enim  novi  (says  Poggius)  qui  fiiere  in  ejus  dastria  ....  Regen. 
vivum  cepit^  cavelque  in  modum  fer»  inclusum  per  omnem  Asian 
circmntulit  egreg^um  admirandumque  spectaculum  fortume. 

••  T?he  Chronicon  Tarvisianum,  (in  Muratori,  Script  Rerum  Italica- 
mm  torn.  xiz.  p.  800,)  and  the  Annales  Est^enses,  (touL  xviii.  p.  974.) 
The  two  authors,  Andrea  de  Redusiis  de  Quero,  and  James  de  Dela^r* 
f  o,  were  both  contemporaries,  and  both  chancellors,  the  one  of  Trevigif 
the  other  of  Ferrara.  The  evidence  of  the  former  is  the  most  pos- 
itive. 

**  See  Arabshah,  tom.  ii.  c.  28,  84.  He  travelled  in  regiooss  Rv- 
wmm,  A.  H.  889,  (A.  D.  148ff,  July  27,)  tom    1  c.  2,  p.  18. 
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i!X>nfoi:ndcd  among  the  slaves,  and  exposed  without  a  veil  to 
the  eyes  of  intemperance.  To  escape  a  similar  indignity,  it 
is  said  that  his  successors,  except  in  a  single  instance,  have 
abstained  from  legitimate  nuptids ;  and  the  Ottoman  practice 
and  belief^  at  least  in  the  sixteenth  century,  is  asserted  by  the 
observing  Busbequius,^  ambassador  from  the  court  of  Vienna 
to  the  great  Soliman.  4.  Such  is  the  separation  of  language, 
that  the  testimony  of  a  Greek  is  not  less  independent  than 
that  of  a  Latin  or  an  Arab.  I  suppress  the  names  of  Chal- 
condyles  and  Ducas,  who  flourished  in  the  latter  period,  and 
who  speak  in  a  less  poutive  tone ;  but  more  attention  is  due 
to  Greoige  Phranza,**  protovestiare  of  the  last  emperors,  and 
who  was  bom  a  year  before  the  battle  of  Angora.  Twenty- 
two  years  after  that  event,  he  was  sent  ambassador  to 
Amurath  the  Second ;  and  the  historian  might  converse  with 
some  veteran  Janizaries,  who  had  been  made  prisoners  with 
the  sultan,  and  had  themselves  seen  him  in  his  iron  cage. 
5.  The  last  evidence,  in  every  sense,  is  that  of  the  Turkish 
annals,  which  have  been  consulted  or  transcribed  byLeun- 
clavius,  Pocock,  and  Cantemir."  They  unanimously  de- 
plore the  captivity  of  the  iron  cage ;  and  some  credit  may  be 
allowed  to  national  historians,  who  cannot  stigmatize  the 
Tartar  without  uncovering  the  shame  of  their  king  and 
country. 

Prom  these  opposite  premises,  a  fair  and  moderate  conclu- 
sion may  be  deduced.  I  am  satisfied  that  Sherefeddin  Ali 
has  faithfully  described  the  first  ostentatious  interview,  in 
which  the  conqueror,  whose  spirits  were  harmonized  by  suc- 
cess, affected  the  character  of  generosity.  But  his  mind  was 
insensibly  alienated  by  the  unseasonable  arrogance  of  Baja- 
zet ;  the  complaints  of  his  enemies,  the  Anatolian  princes, 
were  just  and  vehement ;  and  Timour  betrayed  a  design  of 
leading  his  royal  captive  in  triumph   to  Samarcand.      An 

•*  Busbcquius  in  Legatione  Turcica,  epist  L  p.  62.  Yet  hia  respec- 
table autbority  is  somewhat  shaken  by  the  subsequent  uarriagesol 
Amurath  IL  with  a  Servian,  and  of  MsJiomet  IL  with  an  Asiatic,  prin- 
cess, (Oantemir,  p.  83,  93.) 

*'  See  the  testimony  of  George  Phranza,  (1.  i.  c  29.)  and  his  life  in 
Hauickius(de  Script  Byzant  P.  i.  c.  40.)  Chalcondyles  and  Bucas 
s];eak  in  general  terms  of  Bajazet's  chains. 

"  Annates  Leunda^.  p.  821.  Pocock,  Prolegomen.  ad  Abulpharag 
Dyi^ist.  Cantemir,  p.  55.* 

*  \on  Hammer,  p.  318,  cites  several  aathoritics  unknown  to 
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attempt  to  fiieilitate  his  escape,  by  digging  a  mine  under  the 
tent,  provoked  the  Mogul  emperor  to  impose  a  harsher  re- 
straint; and  in  his  perpetual  marches,  an  iron  cage  on  a 
wagon  might  be  invented,  not  as  a  wanton  insult,  but  as  a 
rigorous  precadtion.  Timour  had  read  in  some  fabulous  his- 
tory a  similar  treatment  of  one  of  his  predecessors,  a  king 
of  Peiisia ;  and  Bajazet  was  condemned  to  represent  the  per- 
son, and  expiate  the  guilt,  of  the  Roman  Caesar.*®*  But  the 
strength  of  his  mind  and  body  fainted  under  the  trial,  and  his 
premature  death  might,  without  injustice,  be  ascribed  to  the 
severity  of  Timour.  He  warred  not  with  the  dead :  a  tear 
and  a  sepulchre  were  all  that  he  could  bestow  on  a  captive 
who. was  delivered  from  his  power ;  and  if  Mousa,  the  son  of 
Bajazet,  was  permitted  to  reign  over  the  ruins  of  Bonrsa,  the 
greatest  part  of  the  province  of  Anatolia  had  been  restored 
by  the  conqueror  to  their  lawful  sovereigns. 

From  the  Irtish  and  Volga  to  the  Persian  Gulf,  and  from 
the  Granges  to  Damascus  and  the  Archipelago,  Asia  was  in 
the  hand  of  Timour :  his  armies  were  invincible,  his  ambition 
was  boundless,  and  his  zeal  might  aspire  to  conquer  and  con- 
vert the  Christian  kingdoms  of  the  West,  which  already  trem- 
bled at  his  name.  He  touched  the  utmost  verge  of  the  land ; 
but  an  insuperable,  though  narrow,  sea  rolled  between  the 
two  continents  of  Europe  and    Asia;"  and  the   lord  of  so 

••  Sapor,  king  of  Persia,  had  been  made  prisoner,  and  enclosed 
in  the  fignre  of  a  cow's  hide  by  Maximian  or  Galerius  Caesar.  Such 
is  the  fable  related  by  Eutychius,  ( AnnaL  torn.  i.  p.  421,  vers.  Pocock. 
The  recollection  of  the  true  history  (Dedino  and  Fall,  <&&,  vol.  ii.  p 
140 — 152)  will  teach  us  to  appreciate  the  knowledge  of  the  Orientals 
of  tlie  ages  which  precede  the  Hcgira. 

*■  Arabshah  (toita.  ii.  c.  25)  describes,  like  a  curious- traveller,  the 
Straits  of  Gallipoli  and  Constantinople.  To  acquire  a  just  idea  of 
these  events,  I  have  conipared  the  narratives  and  prejudices  of  the 


*  Von  Hammer's  explanation  of  this  contested  point  is  hoth  simple  and 
satis&ctory.  It  originates  in  a  mistake  in  the  meaning  of  the  Tarkish 
word  kafe,  which  means  a  covered  litter  or  palanqnin  drawn  by  two  horses, 
and  is  generally  used  to  convey  the  harem  of  an  Eastern  monareh.  In 
sach  a  litter,  with  the  lattice-work  made  of  iron,  Bajazet  either  chose  or 
was  constrained  to  traveL  This  was  either  mistaken  for,  or  transformed 
Vy,  ignorant  relaters  into  a  cage.  The  European  Schiltberger,  the  two 
jldest  of  the  Tarkish  historians,  and  the  most  valaable  of  ihe  later  com- 
pilers, Seodeddin,  describe  this  litter.  Seadeddin  discnsses  the  qnestioo 
with  some  degree  of  historical  criticism,  and  ascribes  the  choice  of  such  a 
vehicle  to  the  indignant  state  of  Bajazef  a  niind,  which  wonld  not  brook  tht 
light  of  his  Tartar  oonqaerors.    Yon  Hammer,  p.  320. — M. 
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QUiny  tomcms,  or  myriads,  of  horse,  was  not  maater  of  a  «ta* 
gle  galley*  The  two  passages  of  the  Bosphonis  hnd  Helks* 
pont)  of  ConstantiDople  and  Oallipoli^  were  possessed)  the  ooe 
by  the  Christians,  the  other  by  the  Turks.  On  this  great 
occasion,  they  forgot  the  differeooe  of  religion,  to  act  with 
union  and  firmness  in  the  common  cause :  the  double  straits 
were  guarded  with  ships  and  fortifications;  and  they  sepa* 
lately  withheld  the  transports  which  Timour  demanded  of 
6ither  nation,  under  the  pretence  of  attacking  their  enemy. 
^t  the  same  time,  they  soothed  his  {Mride  with  tributary  giUs 
and  suppliant  embassies,  and  prudently  tempted  him  to  retreat 
with  the  honors  of  victory.  Soliman,  the  son  of  Bajazet, 
implored  his  clemency  for  his  father  and  himself;  accepted, 
by  a  red  patent,  the  investiture  of  the  kingdom  of  Romania^ 
which  he  already  held  by  the  sword;  and  reiterated  his 
ardent  wish,  of  casting  himself  in  person  at  the  feet  of  the 
king  of  the  world.  The  Greek  emperor*'  (either  Jchn  or 
Manuel)  submitted  to  pay  the  same  tribute  which  he  had  stip-» 
ulated  with  the  Turkish  sultan,  and  ratified  the  treaty  by  an 
oath  of  allegiance,  from  which  he  could  absolve  his  conscience 
so  soon  as  the  Mogul  arms  had  retired  from  Anatolia.  But 
the  fears  and  fancy  of  nations  ascribed  to  the  ambitious  Tarn* 
eriane  a  new  design  of  vast  and  romantic  compass ;  a  design 
of  subduing  Egypt  and  Africa,  marching  firom  the  Nile  to 
the  Atlantic  Ocean,  entering  Europe  by  the  Straits  of  Gibral- 
tar, and,  after  imposing  his  yoke  on  the  kingdoms  of  Chris- 
tendom, of  returning  home  by  the  deserts  of  Russia  and  Tar- 
tary.  This  remote,  and  perhaps  imaginary,  danger  was 
averted  by  the  submission  of  the  sultan  of  £^ypt :  ^e  hon- 
ors of  the  prayer  and  the  coin  attested  at  Cairo  the  suprema- 
cy of  Timour ;  and  a  rare  gift  of  a  giraffe,  or  camelopard, 
and  nine  ostriches,  represented  at  Samarcand  the  tribute  of 
the  African  world.  Our  imagination  is  hot  less  astonished  by 
the  portrait  of  a  Mogul,  who,  in  his  camp  before  Smyrna, 
meditates,  and  almost  accomplishes,  the  invasion  of  the  Chi- 

MoguU,  Turks,  Greeks,  and  Arabians.  The  Spanish  ambAsaador 
mentions  this  hostile  union  of  the  Christians  ana  Ottomans,  (Tie  dm 
Timour,  p.  96.) 

^  Since  the  name  of  Osesar  had  been  transferred  to  the  sultans  of 
Roum,  the  Greek  princes  of  Constantinople  (Sherefeddin,  L  y.  c.  54 
were  confounded  with  the  Christian  lords  of  Gallipoli,  lliesBalonica, 
4c.,  tmder  the  title  of  Tekkur^  which  is  derived  by  corruption  from  fbt 
genitive  to9  nphv^  (Cnntemir,  p.  61.) 
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nese  «mpire^**  'Hmoar  was  ui^ad  to  this  enterprise  by  nft- 
tioittl  honor  aad  religious  zeal.  The  torrents  whieh  he  had 
shed  of  MnsAulman  blood  could  be  expiated  only  by  an  equal 
destruction  of'  the  infidels ;  and  as  he  now  stood  at  the  gates 
of  .paradise,  he  might  best  seeure  his  glorious  entrance  by 
demolishing  the  idols  of  China,  founding  mosques  in  every 
dty,  and  establishing  the  profession  of  faith  in  one  Godj  and 
his  prophet  Mahomet  The  recent  expulsion  of  the  house  of 
Zkigis  was  an  insult  on  the  Mogul  name ;  and  the  disorders 
of  1  the  empire  afforded  the  fairest  opportunity  for  revenge. 
The  illustrious  Hcmgyou,  founder  of  the  dynasty  of  Min^t, 
died  four  years  before  the  battle  of  Angora ;  and  his  grand- 
son, a  weak  wd  unfortunate  youth,  was  burnt  in  his  palace, 
afler  a  million  of  Chinese  had  perished  in  the  civil  war." 
B^ore  be  evacuated  Anatolia,  Timour  despatched  beyond  the 
Sihoon  a  numerous  army,  or  rather  cc^ny,  of  his  old  and 
new  subjects,  to  open  tbs  road,  to  subdue  the  Pagan  Cal- 
DEraeksand  Mungals,  and  to  found  cities  and  magazines  in  the 
desert ;  and,  by  the  diligence  of  his  lieutenant,  he  soon 
receireid  a  perfect  map  and  description  of  the  unknown 
regbns,  fr<MXi  the  source  of  the  Irtish  to  the  wall  of  China. 
Dmripg  these  preparations,  the  emperor  achieved  the  final 
ronquest  of  Qeoi^a ;  passed  the  winter  on  the  banks  of  the 
Araxes ;  appeased  the  troubles  of  Persia ;  and  slowly  returned 
to  his  capital,  after  a  campaign  of  four  years  aad  nine^ 
months. 

.  On  the  throne  of  Samarcaud,*'  he  displayed,  in  a  short 
repose,  his  magnificence  and  power;  listened  to  the  com- 
pkiinto  of  the  people ;  distributed  a  just. measure  of  rewards 
and  punishments ;  employed  his  riches  in  the  architecture  of 
palaces  and  temples;  and  gave  audience  to  the  ambassadors 
<^  i^pt,  Arabia,  India,  Tartary,  Bussia,  and  Spain,  the  last 
of  whom  presented  a  suit  of  tapestry  which  eclipsed  the  pen- 
cil of  the  Oriental  artists.    The  marriage  of  six  of  the  em-- 

•*  See  SfaerefeddiD,  L  v.  c.  4,  who  marks,  in  a  just  itinerary,  the 
road  to  ChiD%  which  Arabehah  (torn.'  il  c  88)  paints  in  vague  and 
rhetorical  colors. 

**  Synopsis  Hist.  Sinicae,  p  '74 — 76^  (in  the  ivth  part  of  th^  Rela 
tkms  de  Thevenot,)  Dnhalde,  Bkt  de  la  Chine,  (torn.  I  p.  507,  608, 
Iblio  edition ;)  and  for  the  ChrcHiology  of  the  Chinese  emperors,  De 
Gwff&ea,  Hist  des  Huns,  (torn.  L  p.  71,  72.) 

^  For  the  return,  triumph,  and  death  of  Timour,  see  SherefeUdii 
(L  Vh  c  1 — 80)  and  Arabshah,  (tonk  il  c.  86—47.) 
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peror's  grandsons  was  esteemed  an  act  of  religion  as  well  at 
of  paternal  tenderness ;  and  the  pomp  of  the  ancient  calipha 
was  revived  in  their  nuptials.  They  were  celebrated  in  the 
gardens  of  Canighul,  decorated  with  innumerable  tents  and 
pavilions,  which  displayed  the  luxury  of  a  great  city  and  the 
spoils  of  a  victorious  camp.  Whole  forests  were  cut  down 
to  supply  fuel  for  the  kitchens;  the  plain  was  spread  with 
pyramids  of  meat,  and  vases  of  every  liquor,  to  which  thou* 
sandA  of  guests  were  courteously  invited :  the  orders  of  the 
'state,  and  the  nations  of  the  earth,  were  marshalled  at  the 
royal  banquet;  nor  were  the  ambassadors  of  Europe  (saya 
the  haughty  Persian)  excluded  from  the  feast;  since  even  the 
aissesj  Uie  smallest  of  fish,  find  their  place  in  the  ocean.** 
The  public  joy  was  testified  by  illuminations  and  masquerades ; 
the  trades  of  Samarcand  passed  in  review ;  and  every  trade 
was  emulous  to  execute  some  quaint  device,  some  marvellous 
pageant,  with  the  materials  of  their  peculiar  art  After  the 
marriage  contracts  had  been  ratified  by  the  cadhis,  the  bride- 
grooms and  their  brides  retired  to  the  nuptial  chambers :  nine 
times,  according  to  the  Asiatic  fashion,  they  were  dressed  and 
undressed ;  and  at  each  change  of  apparel,  pearls  and  rubies 
were  showered  on  their  heads,  and  contemptuously  abandoned 
to  their  attendants.  A  general  indulgence  was  proclaimed: 
every  law  was  relaxed,  every  pleasure  was  allowed ;  the  peo- 
ple was  free,  the  sovereign  was  idle;  and  the  historian  of 
Timour  may  remark,  that,  after  devoting  fifty  years  to  the 
attainment  of  empire,  the  only  happy  period  of  his  life  were 
the  two  months  in  which  he  ceased  to  exercise  his  power. 
But  he  was  soon  awakened  to  the  cares  of  government  and 
war.  The  standard  was  unfurled  for  the  invasion  of  China : 
the  emirs  made  their  report  of  two  hundred  thousand,  the  se- 
lect and  veteran  soldiers  of  Iran  and  Touran :  their  baggage 
and  provisions  were  transported  by  ^ve  hundred  great  wag^ 
ons,  and  an  immense  train  of  horses  and  camels;  and  the 
troops  might  prepare  for  a  long  absence,  since  more  than  six 

^  Sherefeddin  (L  vl  c  24)  mentions  the  ftmbassadors  of  bne  of  the 
most  pctent  sovereigns  of  Europe.  We  know  that  it  was  Henry  III 
ting  y{  Castile ;  and  the  carious  relation  of  his  two  embassies  is  still 
ertant,  (Biariana,  Hist  Hispan.  L  xiz.  ell,  tcm.  iL  p.  829,  880.  Aver- 
tissement  i  THist  de  Timur  Bee,  p.  28 — 83.)  There  appears  likewise 
to  have  been  some  correspondence  between  the  Mogul  emperor  and 
the  court  of  Charles  YIL  king  of  France,  (Histoire  de  France,  pay 
Velly  et  Villaret,  torn.  »i.  p.  886.) 
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months  were  emp1t)yed  in  the  tranquil  journey  of  a  caravan 
from  Samarcand  to  Pekin.  Neither  age,  nor  the  severity  of 
the  winter,  could  retard  the  impatience  of  Timour ;  he  mount- 
ed on  horseback,  passed  the  Sihoon  on  the  ice,  marched  seven- 
ty-six parasangs,  three  hundred  miles,  from  his  capital,  and 
pitched  his  last  camp  in  the  neighborhood  of  Otrar,  where  he 
was  expected  by  the  angel  of  death.  Fatigue,  and  the  indis- 
creet use  of  iced  water,  accelerated  the  progress  of  his  fever; 
and  the  conqueror  of  Asia  expired  in  the  seventieth  year  of  his 
age,  thirty-five  years  after  he  had  ascended  the  throne  of  Za-' 
gatai.  His  designs  were  lost;  his  armies  were  disbanded; 
China  was  saved;  and  fourteen  years  after  his  decease,  the 
most  powerful  of  his  children  sent  an  embassy  of  friendship 
and  commerce  to  the  court  of  Pekin.** 

The  fame  of  Timour  has  pervaded  the  East  and  West: 
bis  posterity  is  still  invested  with  the  Imperial  title  ;  and  the 
admiration  of  his  subjects,  who  revered  him  almost  as  a  deity, 
may  be  justified  in  some  degree  by  the  praise  or  confession 
of  his  bitterest  enemies.**  Although  he  was  lame  of  a 
hand  and  foot,  his  form  and  stature  were  not  unworthy  of 
his  rank ;  and  his  vigorous  health,  so  essential  to  himself  and 
to  the  world,  was  corroborated  by  temperance  and  exercise. 
In  his  familiar  discourse  he  was  grave  and  modest,  and  if  he 
was  ignorant  of  the  Arabic  language,  he  spoke  with  fluency 
and  elegance  the  Persian  and  Turkish  idioms.  It  was  his 
delight  to  converse  with  the  learned  on  topics  of  history  and 
science;  and  the  amusement  of  his  leisure  hours  was  the 
game  of  chess,  which  he  improved  or  corrupted  with  new 
refinements.*'  In  his  religion  he  was  a  zealous,  though  not 
perhaps  an  orthodox,  Mussulman  ;**  but  his  sound  under- 

**  See  the  translation  of  the  Persian  account  of  their  embassy,  a 
curious  and  original  piece,  (in  the  ivth  part  of  the  Relations  de  Theve- 
not)  They  presented  the  emperor  of  China  with  an  old  horse  which 
Timour  had  formerly  rode.  It  was  in  the  year  1419  that  they  de- 
parted from  tiie  court  of  Herat,  to  which  place  they  returned  in  1423 
frora  Pekin. 

'*  From  Arabshah,  tom.  ii.  c.  96.  The  bright  or  softer  colors  are 
Dorrowed  from  Sherefeddin,  D'Herbelot,  and  the  Institutions. 

, "  His  new  system  was  multiplied  from  32  pieces  and  64  squares  to 
56  pieces  and  110  or  130  squares;  but,  except  in  his  court,  the  old 
game  has  been  thought  sufficiently  elaborate.  The  Mogul  emperor 
was  rather  pleased  than  hurt  with  the  victory  of  a  subject :  a  chflas* 
^yer  will  feel  the  yalue  of  this  encomium  1 

**  See  Sherefeddin,  1.  v.  c.  15,  25.     Arabshah  torn,  il  c.  96,  p.  tOl 
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atonding  may  tempt  us  to  believe,  that  a  duperstitiaus  nYenf 
^nce  for  omens  and  prophecies,  for  saints  and  astrologer^ 
was  only  affected  as  an  instniment  of  policy.  In  tke  govern- 
ment of  a  vast  empire,  he  stood  alone  and  absolute,  without 
a  rebel  to  oppose  his  power^  a  favorite  to  seduce  his  affectiona, 
or  a  minister  to  mislead  his  judgment.  It  was  bis  firmest 
maxim,  that  whatever  might  be  the  consequence,  the  word  of 
the  prince  should  never  be  disputed  or  recalled;  but  his  foes 
have  maliciously  observed,  that  the  commands  of  anger  and 
destruction  were  more  strictly  executed  than  those  of  benefi- 
cence and  favor.  His  sons  and  grandsons,  of  whoni  Timoui 
left  six-and-thirty  at  his  decease,  were  bis  first  and  most 
submissive  subjects;  and  whenever  they  deviated  from  their 
duty,  they  were  corrected,  according  to  the  laws  of  Zingia, 
with  the  bastinade,  and  afterwards  restored  to  honor  and 
command.  Perhaps  his  heart  was  not  dev<»d  <^  the  social 
virtues ;  perhaps  he  was  not  incapable  of  loving  his  friends 
and  pardoning  his  enemies;  but  the  rules  of  morality  are 
founded  on  the  public  interest;  and  it  maybe  sufScient  to 
applaud  the  wisdom  of  a  monarch,  f(H*  the  liberality  by  whid? 
he  is  not  impoverished,  and  for  the  justice  by  which  he  i^ 
strengthened  and  enriched.  To  maintain  the  harmony  oi 
authority  and  obedience,  to  chastise  the  proud,  to  protect  th^ 
weak,  to  reward  the  desejrving,  to  bani^  vice  and  idlenes^i 
from  his  dominions,  to  secure  the  traveller  and  merchant^  to 
restrain  the  depredations  of  the  soldier,  to  cherish  the  labors 
of  the  husbandman,  to  encourage  industry  and  learning,  and, 
by  an  equal  and  moderate  assessment,  to  increase  the  rev- 
enue, without  increasing  the  taxes,  are  indeed  the  duties  of  a 
prince;  but,  in  the  discharge  of  these  duties,  he  finds  an 
ample  and  immediate  recompense.  Timour  might  boast, 
that,  at  his  accession  to  the  throne,  Asia  was  the  prey,  of 
anarchy  and  rapine,  whilst  under  his  prosperous  monarchy  a 
child,  fearless  and  unhurt,  might  carry  a  purse  of  gold  from 
the  East  to  the  West  Such  was  his  confidence  of  merit, 
that  from  this  reformation  he  derived  an  excuse  for  his  vic- 
tories, and  a  title  to  universal  dominion.  The  four  following 
observations  will  serve  to  appreciate  his  claim  to  the  pubho 
gratitude;  and  perhaps  we  shall  conclude,  that  the  Mog\i1 

SfjS)  approves  the  impiety  ot  Timour  and  the  Hogols,  who  ahnoal 
preferred,  to  the  Koran  the  Ycuisa,  or  Law  of  Ziogis,  (cui  Dens  mala 
oicat;)  nor  will  he  believe  that  Sharokh  had  abolished  the  use  ani 
■ntbority  of  that  Pa^an  <VHle. 
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emperor  was  rather  the  scourge  than  the  benefactor  ci  mai»* 
kind.  1.  If  some  partial  disorders,  some  local  oppressions, 
were  healed  by  the  sword  of  Timour,  the  remedy  was  &r 
more  pernicious  than  the  disease.  By  their  rapine,  cruelty, 
and  discord,  the  petty  tyrants  of  Persia  might  afflict  Uieir 
Bnbjects ;  but  whole  nations  were  crushed  under  the  footsteps 
of  the  reformer.  The  ground  which  had  been  .occupied  by 
Qourishing  cities  was  often  marked  by  his  abominable  tro- 
phies, by  oolumnsy  or  pyramids,  of  human  heads.  Astracaai, 
Carizme,  Delhi,  Ispahau,  Bagdad,  Aleppo^  Damascus,  Bouna, 
Smyrna,  and  a  thousand  others,. were  sacked,  or  burnt,  or 
utterly  destroyed,  in  his  presence,  and  by  his  troops  c  and 
perhaps  his  conscience  would  have  been  startled,  if  a  priest 
or  philosopher  had  dared  to  number  the  millions  of  victims 
whom  he  had  sacrificed  to  the  establishment  of  peace  and 
order.**  2.  His  most  destructive  wars  were  rather  inroads 
than  conquests.  He  invaded  Turkestan,  Kipzak,  Russia, 
Hindostan,  Syria,  Anatolia,  Armenia,  and  Georgia^  without  a 
hope  or  a  desire  of  preserving  those  distant  provinces.  From 
thence  he  departed  laden  with  spoil ;  but  he  left  behind  him 
neither  troops  to. awe  the  contumacious,  nor  magistrates  to 

Erotect  the  obedient,  natives.  When  he  had  broken  the 
kbric  of  their  ancient  government,  he  abandoned  them  to 
the  evils  which  hia- invasion  had  aggravated  or  caused ;  nor 
were  these  evils  compensated  by  any  present  or  possible  ben« 
e£its«  dw  The  kingdoms  of  Transoxiana  and  Persia  were  the 
proper  field  which  he  labored  to  cultivate  and  adom,^  as  the 
perpetual  inheritance  of  his  family.  But  his  peaceful  labors 
were  often  interrupted^  and  sometimes  blasted,  by  the  ab- 
sence of  the  conqueror.  While  he  triumphed  on  the  Volga 
or  the  Ganges,  his  servants,  and  even  l^is  sons,  forgot  their 
master  and  their  duty.  The  public  and  private  injuries  were 
poorly  redressed  by  the  tardy  rigor  of  inquiry  and  punish- 
ment; and  we  must  be  content  to  praise  the  InaUtutioHS 
of  .'limour,  as  the  specious'  idea  of  a  perfect  monarchy. 
4.  Whatsoever  might  be   the   blessings   of  his  ,admimstra- 

*'  Besides  the  bloody  passages  of  this  narrative,  I  must  refer  to  an 
mticipatloa  in  the  third  volume  of  the  Decline  apd  Fall,  which  in  a 
UDgle  note  (p.  284,  note  25)  accmniilates  neariy  800,000  heads  of  the 
moomneots  of  hU  cruelty.  Except  in  Bowe's  plajr  on  the  fifth  of 
November,  I  did  uot  expect  to  hear  of  Timour*a  amiable  moderatuu^ 
( Wliite's  prefjEuse,  p.  7.)  Yet  I  run  excuse  a  generous  enthusiasm  *9 
M  reader,  and  ( tul  more  in  the  editor,  of  the  JnMiitutioiu. 
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tion,  they  evaporated  with  his  life.  To  reign,  rather  than 
to  govern,  was  the  ambition  of  his  children  and  grandchil* 
dren;'*  liie  enemies  of  each  other  and  of  the  people. 
A  fragment  of  the  empire  was  upheld  with  some  glory  by 
Sharokh,  his  youngest  son ;  but  after  his  decease,  the  scene 
was  again  involved  in  darkness  and  blood;  and  before  the 
end  of  a  century,  Transoxiana  and  Persia  were  trampled 
by  the  Uzbeks  from  the  north,  and  the  Turkmans  of  the 
black  and  white  sheep.  The  race  of  Timour  would  have 
been  extinct,  if  a  hero,  his  descendant  in  the  fifth  degree, 
iiad  not  fled  before  the  Uzbek  arms  to  the  conquest  of  Hin- 
dostan.  His  successors  (the  great  Moguls  ^^)  extended  their 
sway  from  the  mountains  of  Oashmir  to  Cape  Comorin,  and 
from  Candahar  to  the  Gulf  of  Bengal.  Since  the  reign  of 
Aurungzebe,  their  empire  had  been  dissolved ;  their  treasures 
of  Delhi  have  been  rifled  by  a  Persian  robber;  and  the 
richest  of  their  kingdoms  is  now  possessed  by  a  company  of 
Christian  merchants,  of  a  remote  island  in  the  Northern 
Ocean. 

Far  different  was  the  fate  of  the  Ottoman  monarchy.  The 
massy  trunk  was  bent  to  the  ground,  but  no  sooner  did  the 
hurricane  pass  away,  than  it  again  rose  with  fresh  vigor  and 
more  lively  vegetation.  When  Timour,  in  every  sense,  had 
evacuated  Anatolia,  he  left  the  cities  without  a  palace,  a 
treasure,  or  a  king.  The  open  country  was  overspread  with 
hordes  of  shepherds  and  robbers  of  Tartar  or  Turkman 
origin ;  the  recent  conquests  of  Bajazet  were  restored  to  tho 
emirs,  one  of  whom,  in  base  revenge,  demolished  his  sepul- 
chre; and  his  five  sons  were  eager,  by  civil  discord,  to  con- 
sume the  femnant  of  their  patrimony.  I  shall  enumerate  their 
names  in  the  order  of  their  age  and  actions.^*  1.  It  is 
doubtful,  whether  I  relate  the  story  of  the  true  Musiapha^  or 

^"  CoDsult  the  last  chapters  of  Sherefeddia  and  Ar&l»bah,  and  M. 
De  Guignes,  (Hist  des  Huns,  torn.  iv.  i  xx.)  Fraser's  History  of 
Nadir  Shah,  (p.  1 — 62.)  The  story  of  Timour's  descendants  is  imper- 
fectly told ;  and  the  second  and  third  parts  of  Sherefeddin  are  un- 
known. 

^^  Shah  Allum,  ijie  present  Mogul,  is  in  the  fourteenth  degree  firom 
Timour,  by  Miran  Shah,  his  third  son.  See  the  second  volume  of 
Dow's  Historv  of  Hindostan. 

''  The  civil  wars,  from  the  death  of  Bajazet  to  that  of  Mustapha, 
are  related,  according  to  the  Turks,  by  Bemeiriua  Cantemir,  (p.  58-^ 
82.)  Of  the  Greeks,  Chalcondyles,  (L  iv.  and  v.,)  Phranza,  (L  I  c  80 
•—82,)  and  Ducaa,  (c  18 — 2*7,)  the  last  is  the  most  ccipious  and  best 
isformed. 
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of  an  impostor  who  personated  that  lost  prince.  He  fought 
by  hh  father's  side  in  the  battle  of  Angora :  but  when  the 
captive  sultan  was  permitted  to  inquire  for  his  children, 
Mousa  alone  could  be  found ;  and  the  Turkish  historians,  the 
slaves  of  the  triumphant  faction,  are  persuaded  that  his 
brother  was  confounded  among  the  slain.  If  Mustapha  es- 
caped from  that  disastrous  field,  he  was  concealed  twelve 
years  from  his  friends  and  enemies;  till  he  emerged  in 
Tbess&ly,  and  was  hailed  by  a  numerous  party,  as  the  son 
and  successor  of  Bajazet  His  first  defeat  would  have  been 
his  last,  had  not  the  true,  or  false,  Mustapha  been  saved  by 
the  Greeks,  and  restored,  after  the  decease  of  his  brother 
Mahomet,  to  liberty  and  empire.  A  degenerate  mind  seemed 
to  argue  his  spurious  birth  ;  and  if,  on  the  throne  of  Adrian* 
ople,  he  was  adored  as  the  Ottoman  sultan,  his  flight,  his 
fetters,  and  an  ignominious  gibbet,  delivered  the  impostor 
to  popular  contempt  A  similar  charttter  and  claim  was 
asserted  by  several  rival  pretenders :  thirty  persons  are  said 
to  have  suffered  under  the  name  of  Mustapha;  and  theso 
frequent  executions  may  perhaps  insinuate,  that  the  Turkish 
court  was  not  perfectly  secure  of  the  death  of  the  lawful 
prinpe.  2.  After  his  father's  captivity,  Isa**  reigned  for 
some  time  in  the  neighborhood  of  Angora,  Sinope,  and  the 
Black  Sea;  and  his  ambassadors  were  dismissed  from  the 
presence  of  Timour  with  fiiir  promises  and  honorable  gifts. 
But  their  master  was  soon  deprived  of  his  province  and  life, 
by  a  jealous  brother,  the  sovereign  of  Amasia ;  and  the  final 
event  suggested  a  pious  allusion,  that  the  law  of  Moses  and 
Jesus,  of  Isa  and  MouMj  had  been  abrogated  by  the  greater 
Mahomet  8.  Soliman  is  not  numbered  in  the  list  of  the 
Turkish  emperors :  yet  he  checked  the  victorious  progress  of 
the  Moguls ;  and  after  their  departure,  united  for  a  while  the 
thrones  of  Adrianople  and  Boursa.  In  war  he  was  brave, 
active,  and  fortuntae :  his  courage  was  softened  by  clemency ; 
but  it  was  likewise  inflamed  by  presumption,  and  corrupted 
by  intemperance  and  idleness.  He  relaxed  the  nerves  of 
discipline,  in  a  government  where  either  the  subject  or  the 
sovereign  must  continually  tremble:  his  vices  alienated  the 
chiefe  of  the  army  and  the  law ;  and  his  daily  drunkecnesa, 

**  Arabdtah,  (torn.  ii.  c  26,)  whose  testimony  on  this  occaaLw  b 
weighty  and  valuable.  The  existence  of  Isa  (unknown  to  the  Tirln) 
« Iflcewiao  confirmed  (:y  Sherefeddin,  (L  t.  c.  t1,) 
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•o  eontemptibld  ia  a  piince  and  a  man,  was  douUy  odiow  it 
a  disciple  of  the  prophet  In  the  slumber  of  intoxicatiooi  he 
was  surprised  by  his  brother  Mousa ;  and  as  he  fled  frum 
Adrianople  towards  the  Byzantine  capital,  SoUman  was  ovef- 
taken  and  slain  in  a  bath,^  after  a  reign  of  seven  yeais  and 
ten  months.  4.  The  investiture  of  M<Mi8a  degraded  him  as 
the  slave  of  the  Moguls :  his  tributary  kingdom  of  Anatolia 
was  confined  within  a  narrow  limits  nor  could  his  broken 
militia  and  empty  treasury  contend  with  Uie  hardy  and  vet- 
eran bands  of  the  sovereign  of  Romania*  Mousa  fled  in 
disguise  from  the  palace  of  Boursa;  traversed  the  Propontb 
in  an  open  boat ;  wandered  over  the  Walachian  and  Servian 
hills ;  and  after  some  vain  attempts,  ascended  the  throne  of 
Adrianople,  so  recently  stained  with  the  blood  of  Solimao. 
In  a  reign  of  three  years  and  a  half,  Im  troops  were  victo- 
rious against  the  Christians  of  Hungary  and  the  Morea ;  but 
Mousa  was  ruined  by  his  timorous  disposition  and  unseason- 
able clemency.  After  resigning  the  sovereignty  of  Anatolia, 
he  fell  a  victim  to  the  perfidy  of  his  ministers,  and  the 
superior  ascendant  of  his  brother  Mahomet  5.  The  final 
victory  of  Mahomet  was  the  just  recompense  of  his  prudence 
and  moderation.  Before  his  father^s  captivity,  the  royal 
youth  had  been  intrusted  with  the  government  of  Amasiai 
thirty  days'  journey  from  Constantinople,  and  the  Turkish 
frontier  against  the  Christians  of  Trebizond  and  Georgia. 
The  castle,  in  Asiatic  warfare^  was  esteemed  impregnable; 
and  the  city  of  Amasia,^*  which  is  equally  divided  by:  the 
Hiver  Iris,  rises  on  either  side,  in  the  form  of  an  amphitheatre, 
and  represents  on  a  smaller  ^cale  the  image  of  Bagdad^  In 
his  rapid  career,  Timour  appears  to  have  overlooked  thij> 
obscure  and  contumacious  angle  of  Anatolia ;  and  Mahomet, 
without  provoking  the  conqueror,  maintained  his  silent  inde-> 
pendence,  and  chased  from  the  province  the  last  stra^lers 
of  the  Tartar  hostf    He  relieved  himself  from  the  danger- 


^^  Arabshah,  loc  dtat    Abulfeda,  GeogTaph.  tab.  zvii.  p.  802.    Bu» 
bequiuB,  epist  i  p.  96,  97,  in  Itinere  0.  P.  et  Amasiana 


*  He  escaped  from  the  bath,  and  fled  towards  GoistantiDople.  Fhrt 
)4^>tber8  from  a  village,  Dagandschi,  whose  inhabitants  had  suffered  sersnij 
trun  the  exactions  of  his  officers,  recognized  and  followed  him.  Solimaa  shoe 
two  of  them,  the  others  dischai-ged  their  arrows  in  their  tamsth*  rakaii  fcll 
and  his  bead  was  cat  off.    V.  Hammer,  voL  i.  p.  349. — II     * 

t  Bee  his  nine  batdes.    Y.  Hammer,  p.  339.— M. 
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Mm  neighborhood  of  Isa;  hut  in  tiie  oonleste  of  theii^  iiior« 
powerful,  brethren  hb  firm  neutrality  was  respected;  tiUf 
2i^r  the  tnumph  of  Mousa,  he  stood  forth -the  beir  and 
avenger  of  the  unfc^tunate  Soliman.  Mahomet  dstidned 
AnaUdia  by-  treaty,  and  Bomania  by  arms ;  and  the  soldier 
who  presented  him  with  the  head  of  Mousa  was  rewarjded  as 
the  b^e&ctorof  his  king  and  couirtry.  The  eight  years  of 
his  sole  and  peaceful  reign  were  us^ulfy  employed  in  ban- 
ishing the  vices  of  cinl  disoord,  and.  restoring  on  a  firmet 
basis  the  &bric  of  the  Ottoman  monarchy.'  His  last  care 
was  the  choice  of  two  viziers,  Bajazet  and  Ibrahim,"  who 
might  guide  the  youth  of  his  son  Araurath ;  and  sudi  was 
their  union  and  prudence,  that  they  concealed  above  forty 
days  the  emperor's  death,  till  the  arriral  of  his  successor  m 
the  palace  of  Boursa.  A  new  war  was  kindled  in  Europe 
by  the  prince,  or  impostor,  Mustapha ;  the  first  vizier  lost  hb 
army  and  his  head ;  but  the  more  fortunate  Ibrahim,  whose 
name  and  &mily  are  still  revered,  extinguished  the  last  pre- 
tender to  the  throne  of  Bajazet,  and  closed  the  scene  of  domes^ 
tie  hostility. 

In  these  conflicts,  the  wisest  Tui'ks,  and  indeed  the  body 
of  the  nation,  ^ere  strongly  attached  to  the  unity  of  the  em^ 
pire ;  and  Romania  and  Anatolia,  so  often  torn  asunder  by 
private  ambition,  were  animated  by  a  strong  and  invincible 
tendency  of  cohesion.  Their  efforts  might  have  instructed 
the  Christian  powers;  and  had  they  occupied,  witli  a  confed- 
erate fleet,  the  Straits  of  Gcallipoli,  the  Ottomans,  at  least  in 
SuropS)  must  have  been  speedily  annihilated.  But  the  schism 
of  the  West,  and  the  factions  and  wars  of  France  and  Eng- 
land, diverted  the  Latins  from  this  generous  enterprise  :  they 
enjoyed  the  present  respite,  without  a  thought  of  fUturity ; 
and  were  often  tempted  by  a  momentary  interest  to  serve  the 
common   enemy  of  their  rehgion.    A  colony  of  Genoese,** 

^*  The  virtues  of  Ibrahim  are  praised  by  a  contemporary  Oreek» 
(Ducas,  e.  25.)  His  descendants  are  the  sole  nobles  in  J\irkey :  they 
content  themselves  with  the  ariminisfration  of  his  pious  foundations^ 
are  excused  from  public  offices,  and  receive  two  annual  visits  from  the 
wiltsD,  (Oantemir^  p.  16.) 

''•  See  Pachymer,  (L  v.  c;  29,)  -Nicephorus  Oregoras,  (l  ii  c  1,) 
f  l^iefeddin,  (L  v.  a  67,)  and  Ducas,  (c.  26.)  The  last  of  these,  a  cu- 
nouB  and  careful;  observer,  is  eLtitUd,  from  his  birth  and  station,  te 
l^articular  credit  in  all  that  concerns  Ionia  and  the  islands.  Auiqiii 
tha  natioDs  that  resorted  to  New  Pfaoccea,  he  mentions  the  EnsflMi 
Cl^yXByo4;)  an  early  evidence  of  Mediterranean  trade. 
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whiclt  had  been  planted  Hi  Phocsea*'  on  the  Ionian  coast,  was 
enriched  by  the  hicfative  monopoly  of  alum;'*  and  tlieir 
•tranquillity,  under  the  Turkish  empire,  was  secured  by  the 
annual  payment  of  tribute.  In  the  last  civil  war  of  the  Otto- 
mans, the  Genoese  governor,  Adomo,  a  bold  and  ambitious 
youth,  embraced  the  party  of  Amurath ;  and  undertook,  with 
seven  stout  galleys,  to  transport  him  from  Asia  to  Europe. 
The  sultan  and  five  hundred  guards  embarked  on  board  the  ad- 
miral's ship ;  which  wa3  manned  by  eight  hundred  of  the  bra- 
vest Franks.  His  life  and  liberty  were  in  their  hands ;  nor  can 
we,  without  reluctance,  applaud  the  fidelity  of  Adomo,  who,  in 
the  midst  of  the  passage,  knelt  before  him,  and  gratefully  ac- 
cepted a  discharge  of  his  arrears  of  tribute.  They  landed  in 
sight  of  Mustapha  and  Gallipoli ;  two  thousand  Italians,  armed 
with  lances  and  battle-axes,  attended  Amurath  to  the  conquest 
of  Adrianople ;  and  this  venal  service  was  soon  repaid  by  the 
ruin  of  the  commerce  and  colony  of  Phocaea. 

If  Timour  had  generously  marched  at  the  request,  and  to 
the  relief,  of  the  Greek  emperor,  he  might  be  entitled  to  the 
praise  and  gratitude  of  the  Christians.^'  But  a  Mussulman, 
who  carried  into  Georgia  the  sword  of  persecution,  and  re- 
spected the  holy  warfare  of  Bajazet,  was  not  disposed  to  pity 
or  succor  the  idolaters  of  Europe.  The  Tartar  followed  the 
impulse  of  ambition ;  and  the  deliverance  of  Constantinople 
was  the  accidental  consequence.  When  Manuel  abdicated 
the  government,  it  was  his  prayer,  rather  than  his  hope,  that 
the  ruin  of  the  church  and  state  might  be  delayed  beyond  his 
unhappy  days ;  and  after  his  return  from  a  western  pilgrim- 

*^  For  the  spirit  of  navigation,  and  freedom  of  aadent  Phocaa,  or 
rather  the  Phoceans,  consult  the  first  book  of  Herodotus,  and  the  G^ 
graphical  Index  of  his  last  and  learned  French  translator,  M.  Larcher 
(torn.  viL  p.  299.) 

'•  Phocffia  is  not  enumerated  by  Pliny  (Hist  Nat.  zxxv.  62)  among 
the  places  productive  of  alum :  he  reckons  Egypt  as  the  first,  and  for 
the  second  the  Isle  of  Melos,  whose  alum  mmes  are  deecribed  by 
Toumefort,  (torn,  i  lettre  Iv.,)  a  traveller  and  a  naturalist  After  the 
loss  of  Phocssa,  the  Genoese,  in  1459,  found  that  useful  mineral  in  the 
Isle  of  Ischia,  (IsmaeL  Bouillaud,  ad  Ducam,  c.  25.) 

^*  The  writer  who  has  the  most  abused  this  fabulous  generosity,  is 
01V  ingenious  Sir  William  Temple,  (his  Works,  vol  iii.  p.  849,  860,  oc- 
tavo edition,)  that  lover  of  exotic  yirtue.  After  the  conquest  of  Russia, 
Ac^  and  the  passage  of  the  Danube,  his  Tartar  hero  relieves,  visits,  ad- 
mires, and  refuses  the  city  of  Constantine.  His  flattering  pencil  devi- 
ates in  every  line  from  the  truth  of  history ;  yet  his  pleasmg  fietkM 
■re  more  excusable  than  ibe  gross  errors  of  Cantemir. 
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Age,  he  expected  every  hour  (be  news  of  the  sad  cataatropbei 
On  a  sudaen,  he  was  astooisbed  and  rejoiced  by  the .  intelli* 
gence  of  the  retreat,  the  overthrow,  and  the  captivity  of  the 
Ottoman.  Manuel  *^  immediately  sailed  from  Modon  in  the 
Morea ;  ascended  the  throne  of  Constantinople,  and  dismissed 
his  blind  competitor  to  an  easy  exile  in  the  Isle  of  Lesbos* 
The  ambassadors  of  the  son  of  Bajazet  were  soon  introduced 
to  his  presence ;  but  their  pride  was  &llen,  their  tone  was 
modest :  they  were  awed  by  the  just  apprehension,  lest  the 
Greeks  should  open  to  the  Moguls  the  gates  of  Europe.  Soli- 
man  saluted  the  emperor  by  Uie  name  of  £sither ;  solicited  at 
his  hands  the  government  or  gift  of  Eomania  ;  and  promised 
to  deserve  his  favor  by  inviolable  friendship,  and  the  restitu- 
^n  of  Thessalonica,  with  the  most  important  places  along  the 
Strymon,  the  Propontis,  and  the  Black  Sea.  The  alliance  of 
Soliman  exposed  the  emperor  to  the  enmity  and  revenge  of 
Mousa :  the  Turks  appeared  in  arms  before  the  gates  of  Con- 
stantinople ;  but  they  were  repulsed  by  sea  and  land;  and 
unless  the  city  was  guarded  by  some  foreign  mercenaries, 
the  Greeks  must  have  wondered  at  their  own  triumph.  But, 
instead  of  prdonging  the  division  of  the  Ottoman  powers,  the 
policy  or  passion  of  Manuel  was  tempted  to  assist  the  most 
formidable  of  the  sons  of  Bajazet  He  concluded  a  treaty 
with  Mahomet,  whose  progress  was  checked  by  the  insuper- 
able barrier  of  Gallipoli :  the  sultan  and  his  troops  were  trans- 
ported over  the  Bosphorus;  he  was  hospitably  entertained 
in  the  capital ;  and  his  successful  sally  was  the  first  step  to 
the  conquest  of  Romania.  The  ruin  was  suspended  by  the 
prudence  and  moderation  of  the  conqueror  :  he  faithfully  dis- 
charged his  own  obligations  and  those  of  Soliman,  respected 
the  laws  of  gratitude  and  peace ;  and  lefb  the  emperor  guar- 
dian of  his  two  younger  sons,  in  the  vain  hope  of  saving  them 
from  the  jealous  cruelty  of  their  brother  Amurath.  But  the 
execution  of  his  last  testament  would  have  offended  the  na- 
tional honor  and  religion ;  and  the  divan  unanimously  pro- 
nounced, that  the  royal  youths  should  never  be  abandoned 
to  the  custody  and  education  of  a  Christian  dog.  On  this 
refusal,  the  Byzantine  councils  were  divided  ;  but  the  age  and 
caution  of  Manuel  yielded  to  the  presumption  of  his  son  John ; 

**  "For  the  reigns  of  Manuel  and  John,  of  Mahomet  1  and  Amurath 
11,868  the  Othman  history  of  Cantemir,  (p.  70 — %,)  and  the  three 
Qrado,  Otalcondyles,  Phronza,  and  Ducas,  who  is  mil  superior  to  hit 
rivali. 
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and  tkey  unsheathed  a  dangeroBB  weftpon  ol  te^  mge,  hf  dl» 
misfi^  the  true  or  fake  Mustaph^  who  had  long  been"  de- 
lamed  as  a  captive  and  host^e,  and  for  wh«ee  miainteiiatiee 
ihey  Teceived  aa  annual  pension  of  three  htiindred  ^lottsond 
asperr/^  At  the  door  of  his  prison^  Mustapha  subaeribed  to 
eveiy  proposal ;  and  the  keys  of  Gallipoli,  or  rather  of  Eu- 
rope, were  stipulated  as  the  price  of  his  deliverance.  B^t  no 
sooner  was  he  seated  on  the  throne  of  Romania,  than  he  dis- 
missed the  Greek  ambassadors  with  a  smile  of  contempt^ 
declaring,  in  a  pious  tone,  that,  at  the  day  of  judgment,  he 
would  rather  answer  for  the  violation  of  an  oath,  than  for  the 
surrender  of  a  Mussulman  city  into  the  hands  of  the  infidels. 
The  emperor,  w&s  at  once  the  enemy  of  liie  two  rivals ;  from 
whom  he  had  sustained,  and  to  whom  he  had  offered,  an  inju- 
ry ;  and  the  victory  of  Amurath  was  followed,  in  the  ensuing 
spring,  by  the  skge  of  Constantinople.*' 

The  religious  merit  of  subduing  the  citv  of  the  Oi8»ars 
attracted  from  Asia  a  crowd  of  volunteers,  who  aspired  to  the 
crown,  of  martyrdom:  their  military  ardor  was  inflamed  by 
the  promise  of  rich  spoils  and  beautiful  females  ;  and  the 
sultan's  ambition  was  consecrated  by  the  presence  and  pro- 
diction  of  Seid  Bechar,  a  descendant  of  the  prophet,**  who 
surived  in  the  camp,  on  a  mule,  with  a  venerable  train  of  five 
hundred  disci|des.>  But  he  might  blush,  if  a  fanatic  could 
blush,  at  the  fiiilure  of  his  assurances.  The  strength  of  the 
walls  resisted  an  army  of  two  hundred  thousand  Turks  ;  their 

"  The  Turkish  asper  (from  the  Greek  dtrwpds)  \a,  or  was,  a  piece 
of  white  or  silver  motiey,  at  present  much  debased,  but  which  was  for- 
merly equivalent  to  the  64th  part,  at  least,  of  a  Venetian  ducat  or 
sequm ;  and  the  800,000  aspers,  a  princely  allowance  or  royal  tribute^ 
may  be  computed  at  2500/.  stertipg,  (Leunelav.  Pandect  Tun.  ji. 
406—408.)* 

^*  For  the  siege  of  Constantinople  in  1422,  see  the  particular  and 
contemporary  narrative  of  John  Cananus,  published  by  Leo  Allatiua, 
at  the  end  of  his  edition  of  Acropolita,  (p.  188 — 199.) 
.  *^  Cantemir,  p.  80.  Cananus,  who  aescribes  Seid  Bechar,  withont 
naming  him,  supposes  that  the  friend  of  Mah6met  assumed  in  hia 
amours  the  privilege  of  a  prophet,  and  that  the  fairest  of  the  Greek 
riuUB  were  promised  to  the  saint  and  his  disciples. 


*  Ascording  to  Von  Hammer,  this  calculation  is  moeh  too  low^  The 
•sper  -was  a  century  before  the  time  of  which  Leanclaviua,  wr<ies,  the 
tenth  part  of  a  ducat ;  for  the  same  tribate  which  the  Byzantine  writeri 
■late  at  300,000  aspers  the  Ottomans  state  at  30,000  dncatB,  oboon  I5Q00I 
Kole,yol    .  p.  636 — ^If 
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SBsaidta,  were  repelled  by  the  sallies  <  o^  the  Qfeeks  and  thdt 
fox)eig&  marcenariea ;  the  old  reaovaee&of  defence  were  op 
po^ed  to  :the  new  engines  of  attack;  and  the  enthusiasm  of 
the  dervis,  who  was  snatched  to  heaven  in  vi^nary  converse 
with  Mahomet,  was  answered  by  the  credulity  of  the  Ghris" 
tians,  who  beheld  the  Yirgin  Mary,  in  a  violet  garment,-  walk- 
iDg  on  the  rampart  and.  animating  tl^eir  coiii>age.**  After  a 
siege  of  two  months,  Amurath  was  recalkiT  <o  Boursa  by  a  do- 
mestic revolt,  which  had  been  kindled  by  Greek  treachery,'  and 
was  soon  extinguifihed  by  the  death  of  a  guiltless  brother. 
While  he  led  his' Janizaries  to  new  conquests'  in  Europe  and 
Asia,  the  Byzantine  empire  was  indulged  in  a^  servile  and  pre- 
carious  respite  of  thirty  years^  Maauel  sank  into  the  grave ; 
and  Joiin  Palseologus  was  permitted  to  reign,  for  an  annual 
tribute  of  three  hundred  thousand  aspers,  and  the  derelic- 
tion of  almost  all  that  he  held  beyond  the  suburbs  of  Con- 
stantinople. 

In  the  establishment  and  restoration  of  the  Turkish  euipire, 
the  first  merit  most  doubtless  be  assigned  to  the  personal 
qualities  of  the  sultans ;  sinoe^  iu  human  life,  the  most  import 
tant  scenes  will  dep^otd  on  the.  character  of  a«i^le  acton 
By  soipe  shades  of  wisdom  and  virtue^  they  may  be  dismmi- 
nated  from  e^h  other  ;  but,  exeept  in  a  single  instance,  a 
period  of  mine  reignf^:  and  two  hundred  and :  sixty-five  years^ 
IS.  occupied,  from  the  elevation  of  Otkman  to  the  death  of 
Sdiman,  by  a  rare  series  of  warlike  tand  active  prinGes,  who 
impressed  their  suljects  with  obedience  and'  their  enemies 
with  terror.  Instead  of  the  slothful  hixuiy  of  the  seraglio, 
the  heirs  of  royalty  lyere  educated  .in.  the  council  and  ihe 
field:  from. early  yoipitii  they  were;  intimated  by  their  fiititers 
with  the  command  of  provinoes  and  armies  ;  and  this  manly 
institution^  which  was  ^|en  productive  of  civil  war,  must  have 
essentially  contributed  to  the  discipline  and  vigor  of  the  mon- 
archy. The  Ottomans  cannot  style  themselves,  Uke  the 
Arabian  caliphs,  the  descendants  or  successors  of  the  ^fostle 
of  God ;  and  the  kindred  which,  they  claim  with  tlie  Tartar 
khans,  of  thehouse  of  Zingis  appears  to  be  founded  in  flattery 
rather  than  in  truth,**     Their  origin  is  obscure ;   but  theii 

**  For  this  miraculous  apparition,  Cananos  appeals  to  the. 
an  saint;  but  .who  will  \>&BLr  tesUmpa^  foir  Seid  Be^bsr  f 


•*  SeeRicaut,  (1.  l  c.  18.)   ^The  Turkish  stdt^ns  alsume  the  title  *#• 
Vhao.    Tet  Abulghazi  is  ignorant  of  his  Ottoman  oousup«. 
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MCied  and  iodefeasible  rigat,  whidi  no  time  can  erase,  and  ne 
yiolence  can  infrnge,  was  soon  and  unalterably  implanted  in 
the  minds  of  their  subjects.  A  weak  or  vicious  sultan  may 
be  deposed  and  strangled ;  but  his  inheritance  devolves  to  an 
infant  or  an  idiot :  nor  has  the  meat  daring  rebel  presumed  to 
ascend  the  throne  of  his  lawful  sovereign." 

While  the  transient  dynasties  of  Asia  have  been  continually 
subverted  by  a  crafty  vizier  in  the  palace,  or  a  victorious  gene- 
ral in  the  camp,  the  Ottoman  succession  has  been  confirmed 
by  the  practice  of  five  centuries,  and  is  now  incorporated  witb 
the  vital  principle  of  the  Turkish  nation. 

To  the  spirit  and  constitution  of  that  nation,  a  strong  and 
singular  influence  may,  however,  be  ascribed.  The  primitive 
subjects  of  Othman  were  the  ibar  hundred  families  of  wan- 
dering Turkmans,  who  had  followed  his  ancestors  from  the 
Ozus  to  the  Sangar;  and  the  plains  of  Anatolia  are  stiU 
covered  with  the  white  and  black  tents  of  their  rustic  breth* 
Ten.  But  this  original  drop  was  dissolved  in  the  mass  0/ 
voluntary  and  vanquished  subjects,  who,  under  the  name  0^ 
Turks,  are  united  by  the  common  ties  of  religion,  language, 
and  manners.  In  the  cities,  from  Erzeroum  to  Belgrade,  that 
national  i^pellation  is  common  to  all  the  Moslems,  the  first 
and  most  honorable  inhabitants ;  but  they  have  abandoned, 
at  least  in  Romania,  the  villages,  and  the  cultivation  of  the 
land,  to  the  Christian  peasants.  In  the  vigorous  age>  of  the 
Ottoman  government,  the  Turks  were  themselves  excluded 
from  all  civil  and  military  honors;  and  a  servile  class,  an 
artificial  people,  was  raised  by  the  discipline  of  education 
to  obey,  to  conquer,  and  to  command.*^  From  the  time  of 
Orchan  and  the  first  Amurath,  the  sultans  were  persuaded 
that  a  government  of  the  sword  must  be  renewed  in  each 
generation  with  new  soldiers;  and  that  such  soldiers  must 


••  The  third  grand  viricr  of  the  name  of  Kiuperti,  who  was  slain  at 
the  battle  of  S^nkHien  in  1691,  (Oantemir,  p.  882,)  presnmed  to  say 
that  all  the  suoceasors  of  Soliman  had  been  JdoIb  or  <7rant8,  and  that 
it  was  time  to  abolish  the  race,  (Marsigli  Stato  Hilitaire,  Ao^  p.  tS^ 
lliis  political  heretic  was  a  ^od  Whig,  and  justified  against  fitf 
Frenoi  ambassador  the  revolution  of  England,  (lugnot^  Hist  des  Otto 
mans,  tom.  iii.  p.  484.)  His  presumption  condemns  the  singular  .oz- 
oeptioii  of  oontmiiinff  offices  in  the  same  fiimil^r. 

"  Ghaloondyles  (X  v.)  and  Ducas  (a  28)  exhiUt  the  mde  fineamcnt   ' 
ofths  Ottoman  policy,  and  the  transmutation  of  Christian  chUdren  intr 
Ite'kifih  soldiera; 
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be  sought,  not  in  effeminate  Asia,  but  among  the  hardy  asoA 
warlike  natives  of  Europe.  The  provinces  of  Thraoe, 
Macedonia,  Albania,  Bulgaria,  and  Servia,  became  the  per- 
petual seminary  of  the  Turkish  army;  and  when  the  loyal 
fifth  of  the  captives  was  diminished  by  conquest,  an  inhuman 
tax  of  the  fifth  child,  or  of  every  fifth  year,  was  rigorously 
levied  on  the  Christian  families.  At  the  age  of  twelve  or 
fourteen  years,  the  most  robust  youths  were  torn  from  their 
parents ;  their  names  were  enrolled  in  a  book ;  and  from  that 
moment  they  were  clothed,  taught,  and  maintained,  for  the 
public  service.  According  to  the  promise  of  their  appear- 
ance, they  were  selected  lor  the  royal  schools  of  Boursa,  Pera, 
and  Adrianople,  intrusted  to  the  care  of  the  bashaws,  or  dis- 
persed in  the  houses  of  the  Anatolian  peasantry.  It  was 
the  first  care  of  their  masters  to  instruct  them  in  the  Turkish 
language :  their  bodies  were  exercised  by  every  labor  that 
could  fortify  their  strength;  they  learned  to  wrestle,  to 
leap,  to  run,  to  shoot  with  the  bow,  and  afterwards  with 
the  musket;  till  they  were  drafted  into  the  chambers  and 
companies  of  the  Janizaries,  and  severely  trained  in  the  mili- 
tary or  monastic  discipline  of  the  order.  The  youths  most 
conspicuous  for  birth,  talents,  and  beauty,  were  admitted  into 
the  inferior  class  of  AffiamogUma,  or  the  more  liberal  rank 
of  Ichoglans,  of  whom  the  former  were  attached  to  the  pal- 
ace, and  the  latter  to  the  person,  of  the  prince.  In  four  suc- 
cessive  schools,  under  the  rod  of  the  white  eunuchs,  the  arts 
of  horsemanship  and  of  darting  the  javelin  were  their  daily 
exercise,  while  those  of  a  more  studious  cast  applied  them- 
selves to  the  study  of  the  Koran, 'and  the  knowledge  of  the 
Arabic  and  Persian  tongues.  As  they  advanced  in  seniority 
and  merit,  they  were  gradually  diumssed  to  military,  dvil, 
and  even  ecclesiastical  employments:  the  loi^r  their  stay, 
the  higher  was  their  expectation ;  till,  at  a  mature  period, 
they  were  admitted  into  the  ntmber  of  the  forty  agas,  who 
stood  before  the  sultan,  and  were  promoted  by  his  choice  to 
':he  government  of  provinces  and  thei  first  honors  of  the 
empire.**  Such  a  mode  of  institution  wias  admirably  adapted 
to  the  form  and  spirit  of  a  despotac  monarchy.    The  minis- 


**  This  aketch  of  the  Turkish  education  and  dificipline  is  chiefly  bor- 
rcnrad  from  Bicaut's  State  of  the  Ottoman  Empire,  the  Stato  Mili- 
"     ~  -  -         ~        n8«,m 

.Or^avM 


taiure  deV  Imperio  Ottomano  of  Count  Marsigli,  (in  Haya, 
fclk>,)  and  a  description  of  the  Seraglio,  approved  by-  Ifr.  i 
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IflO  Atid  gencrab  veie,  in  the  strieteBt  tense,  the  slavetf  of 
tibo  etnperor,  to  svhose  bounty  tl^ey  were  indebted  for  theit 
/mlriietion  and  support  When  they  left  the  seraglio,  ^and 
suffered  their  beards  ix>  grow  as  the  symbol  of  enfrant^iseh 
tnent^  they  found  themselves  in  an  im|>ortant  ofiSce,  without 
la^ioa  or  friendship,  without  parents  and  without  heirs,  de» 
fendent.  jon  the  iiand  which  had  raised  them  from  the  dust^ 
%nd  which,  qq  the  slightest  displeasure,  ^uld  break  in  pieces 
these,  statues  of.  glassy  as  they  were  aptly  termed- by  tiie 
Turkish  proverb.**  In  the  slow  and  painful  stq)»  of  educa- 
tion, their  characters  and  talents  were  unfolded  to  a  discern*- 
ing  eye:  the  man^  naked  and  alone,  was  reduced  to  the 
standard  of  his  personal  merit;  and^  if  the  sovereign  had 
wisdom  to  choose,  be  possessed  a  pure  and  boundless  liberty 
of  choice.  The  Ottoman  .candidates  were  trained  by  the 
virtues  of  abstinence  to  those  of  action;  by  the  liabits  of 
submissbn  to  those^  .of  ^command.  A  similar  spirit  was  dif- 
fused among  the  tcoops ;  and  thdr  silence  and  sobriety,  their 
patience  and  modesty,  have,  extorted"  the  reluctant  praise  of 
theic  Christiaa  edemies.^  Nor.  can  the  victory  aj^ar 
doubtfiiVif  we  compare  the  discipline  and  exerdse  <^  the  Jan- 
ixiiries  with  the  pride  of  birth,  the  independence  of  ehivaliy, 
the  jgbocance  of  the. new  levies,  the  mutinous  teii^per  of  the 
ireteraos^  and  the  vices  of  intemperance  and  (^sorder,  which  so 
long  contaminated  the  amiies.  of  Europe. 

The  only  hope  of  sidvation  for  the  Greek  empire,  and  the 
adjacent  kingdoms,  w^ld  have  been  some  more  powerful 
weapon^  some*.  discovBry  in  the  art  of  war^  that  wbuM  give 
them:  a  decisive  superiority  oyer  their  Turkish  foes.  Sudi  ft 
weapon  was.  in  their  hands;  such  a  discovery 'had  been 
miade  .m  the  critical  moment  of  thear  fate.  The  chemists  of 
China  .or  £urQ|»  laid  found,  by  casual  or  elaborate  experi* 
meiH9,;,thiit  a  mixture  of  :  saltpetre,  sulphur,  and  -  charcoal, 
jNToduces, .  witiir  a  spark  : of  fire,  a  tremendous  ex^losidn.  It 
wasf  soon  observed^  tfaot.  if  the  expaai^ive  force  were  com- 
pressed^  in  a  atcong.tube,  a  *baU  of  stone  or  iron  might  be  ex- 
pelled wi^  irresistible  and  d^tructive  veldteity.      The  pre- 


bimself,  a  curious  traveller,  and  Inserted  iu  the  second  volume  of  his 

**  From  the.  aeries  of  tear,  viziers,  till  the  siege  of  VieDnii,  (tfatvig^ 
p.  18;)  their  place  ma^  be  valued  at.  tEiree  years  and  a  half  pdri^uMw 
V  Sae  iba  entettaiQiniJ^  and  |udicioa3.£8ttfers  of  ^oabequtua. 
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oiscf  ssrsi^  of  the  inventioB  and  appKoatioQ  of  ffnnpawclerV  is 
involved  in  doubtful  traditions  and  equivocal  Lmguage ;  yet 
ve.inay  clearly- discern,  that  it  was  ^nown  before  the  .middle 
of  the  fourteenth  century;  and  that  before  the  end  of  that 
aome,.  the  .use  of  artillery  in  battles  4ind  sieges, .  by  sea  and 
iandy  was  ■  fiimiliar  to  the  states  of  Germany,  Italy,  Spain, 
Emce,  and  Enghmd.**  .The  priority  .of  nations  is  of  smidl 
iiecoant.;  none  eould  derive  any  exclusive  benefit  from  their 
previous  or  superior,  knawledge ;  and  in  the  common  improve- 
Qient^.they^^tood  on  the  same  level  o£  relative  power  and 
milita];y  science*  Nor  was  it  possible  to  circumscribe  the 
8^cEiet  wilihjn  .the  pale  of.  the  church;  it  was  disclosed  ,to  the 
Turks  by  the  treachery  of  apostates  and  the  selfish  pdicy  of. 
rivals ;  and  the  sultans  had  sense  to  adopt,  and  wealth  to  re- 
ward, the  talents  of  a  Christian  engineer.  The  Genoese, 
who  transported  Amurath  into  Europe,  must  be  accused  as 
his  preceptors ;  and  it  was  probably  by  their  hands  that  his 
cannon  was  cast  and  directed  at  the  siege  of  Constantinople.** 
The  first  attempt  was  indeed  unsuccessful ;  but  in  the  general 
war&re  of  the  age,  the  advantage  was  on  their  side,  who 


*|  The  first  and  second  volumes  of  Dr.  Watson's  Chemical  Essays 
contain  two  valuable  discourses  on  the  discovery  and  composition  of 
gunpowder. 

*'  On  this  subject  modem  testimonies  cannot  be  trusted.  The  origi- 
nal passages  are  collected  by  Ducanse,  (Gloss.  Latia  torn.  L  p.  675, 
Bombarda.)  But  in  the  early  doubtftu  twilight,  the  name,  sound,  fire, 
and  eS&ct,  that  seem  to  express  our  artillery,  may  be  fairly  interpreted 
of  the  old  engines  and  the  6reek  fire.  For  the  English  cannon  at  Orecy, 
the  authority  of  John  Yillani  (Chron.  L  zil  c  66)  must  be  weighed 
against  the  silence  of  Froissard.  Yet  Muratori  (Antiquit  Italiss  Medli 
ifivi,  torn,  il  Dissert  xxvL  p.  514, 515)  has  produced  a  decisive  passage 
from  Petrarch,  (De  Bemediis  utriusque  Fortunso  Dialog.,)  who,  be- 
fore the  year  1344,  execrates  this  terrestrial  th  nder,  nuper  rara, 
nunc  communis.* 

**  The  Turkish  cannon,  which  Ducas  (a  80)  first  introduces  before 
Belgrade,  (A.  D.  I486,)  is  mentioned  by  Ghalcondyles  (L  v.  p.  128)  in 
1422,  at  the  siege  of  Constantinople. 


*  Mr.  HaUam  makes  the  following  obserratioD  on  the  ol^ection  thrown  oui 
by  Qibbon:  ''  The  positive  testimony^  of  Yillani,  who  died  within  two  yearn 
afterwards,  and  had  manifestly  obtained  much  information  as  to  the  great 
events  passing  in  France,  cannot  be  rejected.  He  ascribes  a  material  effec* 
to  the  caimon  of  Edward,  Colpi  delle  bombarde,  which  I  saspect,  from  hi* 
strong  expresdons,  had  not  been  employed  before,  except  agunst  stone 
walls.  It  seems,  he  says,  as  if  God  thundered  con  grande  nccisione  di  genti 
•  dandamento  di  cavalli."  Middle  Aqes.  vol.  L  p.  510.— M 
VOL.' VI. — N. 
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were  most  oommoolj  the  assailants:  for  a  while  the  pro- 
portion of  the  attack  and  defence  was  suspended ;  and  this 
thundering  artilleiy  was  pointed  against  the  walls  and  towera 
which  had  been  erected  only  to  resist  the  less  potent  engines  of 
antiauity.  By  the  Venetians,  the  iise  of  gunpowder  was  com* 
municated  without  reproach  to  the  sultans  of  E^ypt  and  Pcisia, 
their  allies  i^nst  the  Ottoman  power ;  the  secret  was  soon 
propagated  to  the  extremities  of  Asia ;  and  the  advantage  of 
U!ie  European  was  confined  to  his  easy  victories  over  the  savages 
t/  the  new  world  If  we  contrast  the  rapid  progress  of  Uiis 
Qoischievous  discovery  with  the  slow  and  laborious  advances  of 
feason,  science,  and  the  arts  of  peace,  a  philosopher,  aoooiding 
feo  his  temper,  will  laugh  or  weep  at  the  folly  of  mankind. 
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CHAPTER   LXVI. 

APPLIUATIONS  OF  THE  EASTERN  EMPERORS  10  THE  POPES.-' 
Yieaifi  TO  THE  WEST,  OP  JOHN  THE  FIRST,  MANUEL,  AND 
JOHN  THE  SECOND,  PAL^OLOGUS. — UNION  OF  THE  GREEK 
AND  LATIN  CHURCHES,  PROMOTED  BT  THE  COUNCIL  OF  BASIL,' 

ANB   CONCLUDED    AT   FBRRARA    AND    FLORENCE. ^STATE   OF 

LITERATURE  AT  CONSTANTINOPLE. — ITS  REVIVAL  IN  ITALT 
BY  THE  GREEK  FUGITIVES.— CURIOSITF  AND  EMULATION  OF 
n%R   LATINS. 

In  the  four  last  centuries  of  the  Greek  emperors,  their 
tnendly  or  hostile  aspect  towards  the  pope  and  the  Latins 
may  be  observed  as  the  thermometer  of  their  prosperity  or 
distress  ;  as  the  scale  of  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  Barbarian  dy- 
nasties. When  the  Turks  of  the  house  of  Seljuk  pervaded 
Asia,  and  threatened  Constantinople,  we  have  seen,  at  the 
council  of  Placentia,  the  suppliant  ambassadors  of  Alexius 
imploring  the  protection  of  the  common  father  of  the  Chris- 
tians. No  sooner  had  the  arms  of  the  French  pilgrims 
removed  the  sultan  from  Nice  to  Iconium,  than  the  Greek 
princes  resumed,  or  avowed,  their  genuine  hatred  and  con* 
tempt  for  the  schismatics  of  the  West,  which  precipitated  the 
first  downfall  of  their  empire.  The  date  of  the  Mogul  inva- 
sion is  marked  in  the  soft  and  charitable  language  of  John 
Vataces.  After  the  recovery  of  Constantinople,  the  thront 
of  the  first  Palaeologus  was  encompassed  by  foreign  and  do- 
mestic enemies ;  as  long  as  the  sword  of  Charles  was  sus- 
pended over  his  head,  he  basely  courted  the  favor  of  the 
Roman  pontiff;  and  sacrificed  to  the  present  danger  his  faith, 
his  virtue,  and  the  afifection  of  his  subjects.  On  the  decease 
of  Michael,  the  prince  and  people  asserted  the  independence 
of  their  church,  and  the  purity  of  their  creed :  the  elder  An- 
dronicus  neither  feared  nor  loved  the  Latins ;  in  his  last  dis- 
tress, pride  was  the  safeguard  of  superstition ;  nor  could  he 
decently  retract  in  his  age  the  firm  and  orthodox  declarations 
of  his  youth.  His  grandson,  the  younger  Andronicus,  waa 
less  a  slave  in  his  temper  and  situation  ;  and  the  eonquest  of 
Bithyoia  by  the  Turks  admonished  him  to  seek  a  tempnrai 
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and  spiritual  alliance  with  the  'V^'estern  princes.  After  a  sep- 
aration and  silence  of  fifty  years,  a  secret  agent,  the  monk 
Barlaam,  was  despatched  to  Pope  Benedict  the  Twelfth ;  and 
his  artftil  instructions  appear  to  have  been  drawn  by  the 
master-hand  of  the  great  domestic/  "Most  holy  father,** 
was  he  commissioned  to  say,  ^  the  emperor  is  not  less  de- 
sirous than  yourself  of  a  union  between  the  two  churches..: 
but  in  this  delicate  transaction,  he  is  obliged  to  respect  his 
own  dignity  and  the  prejudices  of  his  subjects.  The  ways 
pf  union  are  twofold ;  force  and  persua^on.  Qf .  farce,  the 
inefficacy  has  been  already  tried;  since  the  Latins  have  sub- 
dued the  empire,  without  subduing  the  minds,  of  ..the.  Greeks. 
The  method  of  persuasion,  though  slow,  is  sure  and. perma- 
nent. A  deputation  of  thirty  or  forty  of  our  doctors  would 
probably  agree  with  those  of  the  Vatican,  in  the  love  of  truth 
and  the  unity  of  belief;  but  on  their  retarn,  what  would  be 
the  use,  the  recompense,  of  such  au  agreement?  the.  scorn 
of  their  brethren,  and  the  reproaches, of  a. blind  and  obstinite 
nation*  Yet  that  nation  is  accustomed  to  reverence  the  gen* 
eral  councils,  whic^  have  fished  the  articles  of  our.  faith;  :and 
if  they  reprobate  the  decrees  of  Lyons,,  it  is  because  the 
Eastern  churches  were  neidier  heard  nor  represented  in  tiiat 
arbitrary  meeting.  For  iim  isialutary  end,  it,  will  be  expedi- 
ent,, and  even  t^cessary,  tbat.a  well-chosen  legate  should  be 
sent  into  Greece,  to  .convene  the  patriarchs  of  Constantino- 
ple, Alexandria,  Antioch,  and  Jerusalem  ;  And,  with  their  aid, 
to  prepare  a  free  and  .uqivecsal  sytiod.  ..But  at  this  moment,? 
continue^  the  subtle  agent,  "the  .empire  is  aaianlted  and 
endangered  by  the.  Turks,,  who.  hajre  oocnpied  four  .of  .:the 
greatest  cities  of,  Anatolia.  The  Christian  inhabitants,  have 
expressed  a  wii^  of  returning  to  their  allegiance  and  region; 
but  the  forces  and  revenues  of  the  emperor  are  insufficient 
for  their  deliverance : .  and  the  Boman.  legate  mustbe  Jiccom- 
panied,  or  preceded,  by,  an  army  of .  Fxanks,  to-expd  ithe  .in- 
ndels,  and  open  a  way  >  to  the .  hdy,  sepulduieJ'  •  If  the  aus- 
picious Latins .  should  require. ^omei  pledge,  some  previous 
effect  of  the^sinderity  of  the  Greekof,  the  answers  of  Barlaam 

^*  This  curious  insljnietipi^ .  was  transcribed  (I  believe)  from  the 
Vatican  archives,  by  Odoricus  Raynaldils,  in  his  Continuation  of*  the 
Annals  of  Baronius,  (Romse,  1646 — 167T,  in  x.  volumes  in  folio.)  1 
have  cdbtented  myself  witiv  the  Atbdr  Fl^tny/(Hi$t -Ecbl^iastiqtM^ 
iota  XK,  p.  1-^,)  whose  abstraicts  I  have  alwayt  fotmdto  be  <  * 
JHmrtte^  and  unpartiaL 
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wdre  persfHcuous  atid  rational.  ^  1.  A  general  syncki  caii 
alone  consunimate  the  union  of  the  churdies;  nor  can  duob 
a  synod  be  held  till  the  three  Oriental  patriarchs,  and'  a  great 
number  of  bishops,  iare  enfranchised  from  the  Mahometan 
yoke.     2.  The  Greeks  are  alienated  by  a  long  series. of  op- 

Qion  and  injury :  they  must  be  reconciled  by  Some  act  of 
lerly  love;  some  effectual  suoior,  which  may  fofttfjr  the 
authority  and  ailments  of  the  emperor,  and  the  friends  of 
the  union.  3.  If  some  difference  of  f  lith  or  cieretnonies 
should  be  found'  incurable,  the  Greeks,  however,  are  the  dis- 
ciples of  Christ;  smd  the  Turks  are  the  common  enemies  of 
the  Christian  name.  The  Armenians,  Cyprians,  and  Rhodi-' 
ans,  are  equally  attacked;  and  it  will  became  the  piety  of 
the  Frendi  princes  to  draw  their  swords  in  the  general  def^ 
fence  of  religion.  4.  Should  the  subjects  of  AndfonicUs  be 
treated  as  the  worst  of  schismatics,  of  heretics,  of  pislgans,  a 
judicious  policy  liiay  yet  instruct  the  powers  of  the  West  U^ 
embrace  a  ilseful  ally,  to  uphold  a  sinking  empire,  to  guard 
^e  confines  (>f  Eutope ;  and  rather  to  j<ixn'  the  Greeks  agaidst 
the  Turk^,  th^in  tb  expect  the  union  !of  the  Turkish  arms  with 
file,  troops  and  treasures  t>f  captive  Greece."  Thfe  reasonsi, 
the  offers,  and"  the  d^oMUids,  «f  Andronicus  were  eluded  with 
cold  and  stately  indiflfer^noe.  The  kings  of  France'  and  Na- 
ples dedin^  the 'dangers  and' glory  of 'a  crusade;  th^  pope 
revised  tp  call  a  new  syi^od  to  determine  old  articles  of  ^ith ; 
and  hi»  regard'  for  the  obsofete  claims  of  the  Latin  emperor 
and  dergy.  engaged  him  to  use  an  offensive  superscription,-^ 
"To  the  mcderator*  o(  the  Grcjeks,  and  the  persons  whd 
style  themselves  the  patriarchs  of  the  Eastern  churches." 
For  such  an  embassy,  a  time  and  character  less  propitious 
could  not  easily  have  been  found.  '  Benedict  the  Twelfth' 
was  a  dull  peasant,  perplexed  with  scruples,  and  immersed  in 

■  The  ambiguity  of  this  title  is  happy  or  ingenious ;  and  moderator, 
S8  eynonypaous  to  rector,  guhemator;  is  a  word  of  dassical,  and  even 
Ctoeranian,  Latinity,  which  may  bo  found,  not  in  the  Glossary  of 
Pofiange,  but  in  the  Thesaurus  of  Robert  Stephens. 

•  The  first  epistle  (sine  titulo)  of  Petrarch  exposes  the  danger  of 
tbu  hark,  and  the  incapacity  of  the  pilot.  Hftc  inter,  vino  madidus,  sevo 
gravis,  ae  soporifero  rore  perfusus,  jamjam  nutitat,  dormitat,  jnm 
somno  prseceps,  atque  (utlnam  solus)  ruit  ....  Heu  quanto  felicias 
patrio-  terram  sulcasset  aratro,  quani  scalmum  piscatorium  aseendisset  1 
This  satire  engages  his  biogra^er  to  weigh  the  virtues  and  vices  of 
Benedict  XIL  which  haye  been  exaggerated  by  Guelphs  jind  Ohibe«' 
liDe8»  by  Papists  and   Protestants,  (see   Memoires  sur  la  Vie  d« 
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ftloth  and  wiiio :  his  pride  miglit  enrich  with  a  third  crown  the 
papal  tiara,  but  he  was  alike  unfit  for  the  regal  and  the  pas* 
total  office. 

After  the  decease  of  Andronicus,  while  the  Greeks  were 
distracted  by  intestine  war,  they  could  not  presume  to  agitate 
a  general  union  of  the  Christians.  But  as  soon  as  Cantacn- 
zene  had  subdued  and  pardoned  his  enemies,  he  was  anxioin 
to  jxstifj,  or  at  least  to  extenuate,  the  introduction  of  the  Turks 
into  Europe,  and  the  nuptials  of  his  daughter  with  a  Mussul- 
man prince.  Two  officers  of  state,  with  a  Latin  interpreter, 
were  sent  in  his  name  to  the  Roman  court,  which  was  trans- 
planted to  Avignon,  on  the  banks  of  the  Rh6ne,  during  a 
period  of  seventy  years  :  they  represented  the  hard  necessity 
which  had  urged  him  to  embrace  the  alliance  of  the  miscre- 
ants, and  pronounced  by  his  command  the  specious  and  edify- 
ing sounds  of  union  and  crusade.  Pope  Clement  the  Sixth,* 
the  successor  of  Benedict,  received  them  with  hospitality  and  . 
honor,  acknowledged  the  innocence  of  their  sovereign,  excused 
his  distress,  applauded  his  magnanimity,  and  displayed  a  dear 
knowledge  of  the  state  and  revolutions  of  the  Greek  empire, 
which  he  had  imbibed  from  the  honest  accounts  of  a  Savoyard 
lady,  an  attendant  of  the  empress  Anne.*  If  Clement  was  ill 
endowed  with  the  virtues  of  a  priest,  he  possessed,  however, 
the  spirit  and  magnificence  of  a  prince,  whose  liberal  hand 
distributed  benefices  and  kingdoms  with  equal  fodlity.  Under 
his  reign  Avignon  was  the  seat  of  pomp  and  pleasure  :  in  his 
youth  he  had  surpassed  the  licentiousness  of  a  baron ;  and  the 
palace,  nay,  the  bed-chamber  of  the  pope,  was  adorned,  or 
polluted,  by  the  visits  of  his  female  favorites.  The  wars  of 
France  and  England  were  adverse  to  the  holy  enterprise ;  but 
his  vanity  was  amused  by  the  splendid  idea ;  and  the  Greek 

Petraraue,  torn.  I  p.  259,  il  not  zv.  p.  IS — 16.)  He  gave  occasion  to 
the  saying,  Bibamus  papaliter. 

*  See  Uie  original  Lives  of  Clement  VI  in  Muratori,  (Script  Renun 
f  ialicanim,  torn.  iii.  P.  il  p.  650 — 589 ;)  Matteo  Villani,  (Cliroo.  L  iiL 
c.  43,  in  Muratori,  torn.  xiv.  p..  186,)  who  styles  him,  molto  cavalJa- 
resco,  poco  religioso;  Flenr^,  (Hist  Ecdcs.  torn.  zx.  p.  126;)  and 
the  Vie  dc  Petrarque,  (torn.  li.  p,  42 — 45.)  The  abb6  de  Sade  treatsi 
him  with  the  raost  indulgence ;  but  he  k  a.  gentleman  as  well  as  a 
priest. 

*  Her  name  (most  probably  corrupted)  was  Zampea.  Sle  had 
accompanied,  and  alone  remained  with  ner  mistress  at  Constantinc^pleb 
where  her  prudence,  erudition,  and  politeness  deserved  the  praises  of 
IKb  Greeks  themselves,  (Cantacuzen.  L  i.  c.  42.) 
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ambassadors  returned  with  two  Latin  bishops,  the  ministere  oi 
the  pontiff.  On  their  arrival  at  Constantinople,  the  emperor 
and  the  nuncios  admired  each  other's  piety  and  eloquence ; 
and  their  frequent  conferences  were  filled  with  mutual  praises 
and  promises,  by  which  both  parties  were  amused,-  and  neither 
could  be:  deceived.  **I  am  delighted/'  said  the  devout  Canta* 
cuzene,  "with  the  project  of  our  holy  war,  which  must 
redound  to  my  personal  glory,  as  well  as  to  the  public  benefit 
of  Christendom.  My  dominions  will  give  a  free  passage  to 
the  armies  of  France :  my  troops,  my  galleys,  my  treasures, 
shall  be  consecrated  to  the  common  cause ;  and  happy  would 
be  my  fate,  could  I  deserve  and  obtain  the  crown  of  martyi^ 
dom.  Words  are  insufficient  to  express  the  ardor  with  which 
I  sigh  for  the: reunion  of  the  scattered  members  of  Christ  K 
my  death  could  avail,  I  would  gladly  present  my  sword  and 
my  neck :  if  the  spiritual  phoenix  could  arise  from  my  ashes, 
I  would  erect  the  pile,  and  kindle  the  flame  with  my  own 
hands."  Yet  the  Greek  emperor  presumed  to  observe,  that 
the  articles  of  faith  which  divided  the  two  churches  had  been 
introduced  by  the  pride  and  precipitation  of  the  Latins:  he 
disclaimed  the  servile  and  arbitrary  steps  of  the  first  PalaBolo- 
gus;  and  firmly  declared,  that  he  would  never  submit  his 
conscience  unless  to  the  decrees  of  a  free  and  universal  synod. 
^  The  situation  of  the  times,"  continued  he,  "  will  not  allow 
the  pope  and  myself  to  meet  either  at  Rome  or  Constanti- 
nople ;  but  some  maritime  city  may  be  chosen  on  the  verge 
of  the  two  empires,  to  unite  the  bishops,  and  to  instruct  the 
faithful,  of  the  East  and  West."  The  nuncios  seemed  con- 
tent with  the  proposition ;  and  Cantacuzene  affects  to  deplore 
the  Mure  of  his  hopes,  which  were  soon  overthrown  by  the 
death  of  Clement,  and  the  different  temper  of  his  successor. 
His  own  life  was  prolonged,  but  it  was  prolonged  in  a  cloister ; 
and,  except  by  his  prayers,  the  humble  monk  was  incapable 
of  directing  the  counsels  of  his  pupil  or  the  state.* 

Yet  of  ^1  the  Byzantine  princes,  that  pupil,  John  Palseolo- 
gns,  was  the  best  disposed  to  embrace,  to  believe,  and  to  obey, 
the  shepherd  of  the  West.  His  mother,  Anne  of  Savoy,  was 
baptized  in  the  bosom  of  the  Latin  church :  her  marriage  with 
Andronicus  imposed  a  change  of  name,  of  apparel,  and  i\i 

*  See  this  whole  negotiation  in  Cantaoazene,  (1.  iv.  a  9»)  who, 
jyaidgt  the  praises  and  virtues  which  he  bestows  an  himaelt  rtTsak 
the  nneasiDess  of  a  guilty  conscience. 
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lifMahtp,  but  Ler  heart  was  ^ill  &ithfal  to  her  ooantiy  and 
religion!  tike  had  formed  the  itifaiicj  of  hef  son^  and  Bbm 
govenied  the  emperor,  after  his  mind,  oir  at  least  his  stature, 
war  enlarged  to  the  size  of  man.  In  Ihe  "first  year  6f  fak' 
dehveranoe  and  restoration,  the  Turks  were  still  mastered  of 
(h^  Hellespont;  the  son  of  Cantacuzene  #as'  m  arins  at 
Adnanople;  and  Pal^ogns  cpuld  depend  neither  on  hhn* 
«elf  nor  on  his  people.  Bj  his  mother'd  advice,  and  in 'the 
hop*  of  foreign  aid,  he  abjured  the  rights'  both  of  (he  bhurch 
and  ^tate  ]  and  the  act  of  slavery,'  subscribed  in  pnrplef  ink, 
aiid  «*ealed  with  the  ^cfen  bull,  iras  privately*  intrusted  to  an 
Itfdi«u  agent.  The  first  article  of  the  treaty  is  an  oath'  of 
fidelity  and  obedience  to  Innocent  the  ^x&  ahd  his  sue^ 
ctesoxB,  the  supreme  ponti£Ek  of  the  Roman  and  Ohtholic 
church.  The  emperor  promises  to  entertain  with  due  rever- 
ence their  legates  and  nuncios;  to  assign  a  paila!ce  for  tiieir 
residence,  and  a  temple  for  their  worship;  and  to  deliver  his 
second  son  Manuel  as  the  hostage  of  his  faith.  For  theto  eon- 
desoendons  he  requires  a  prompt  succor  of  fifteen  gai^ys, 
with  five  hundred  men  at  arms,  and  a  thousand  archers,*  to 
serve  against  his  Christian  and  Mussulman  demies.  P^seoic^ 
gus  engages  to  impose  on  hisi  clergy  and  people  the  same 
8|>irituai  yoke;  but  as  the  resistance  of  the  Greeks  might  be 
justly  foreseen,  he  adopts  the  two  effectual  methods  of  corrnp-' 
tion  and  education.  The  l^ato  was  empowered  to  distribute 
the  vacant  benefices  among  the  ecclesiastics  who  should  sub* 
scribe  th^  creed  of  the  Vatican :  three  schools  were  institated 
to  instruct  the  youth  ci  Constantinople  in  the  langttafi;^  and 
doctrine  of  the  Latins;  and  the  name  of  Andronicus,  the  heir 
of  the  empire,  was  enrolled  as  the  first  student.  Should  he  fiul 
in  the  measures  of  persuasion  or  force,  Palseolc^fiis  dedar^ 
himself  unworthy  to  reign ;  transferred  to  the  pope  all  re^ 
and  paternal  authority ;  and  invests  Innocent  with  full  power 
to  regulate  the  fomily,  the  government,  and  the  marriage,  -of 
his  son  and  successor.  But  this  treaty  was  neither  executed 
nor  published:  the  Roman  galleys  were  as  vain  and  imagi- 
nary as  the  submission  of  the  Greeks;  and  it  was  only  by ^ 
secrecy  that  their  sovereign  escaped  the  dishonor  of  this  firuit* 
less  humiliation. 

*  8e8  this  ignominious  treaty-  in  Flenrr,  (Hist  Eocl^  p.  l51-«-154^) 
fpom  Raynaldoa,  who  drew  it  from  the  v  aticao  archiyea.  It  was  nil 
wwtli  the  trouble  of  a  pious  forgery. 
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Tho.  tem^Kst  of  the  Turkish  armd'  dood  burst  on  his  head^ 
apd  after  the  loss  of  Adrianople  and  Romania,  hie  was  endos^ 
in  his  capital,  the  va^al  of  the  haughty  Amurafh,  witii  th^ 
n^iserable  hope  of  being  the  last  devoured  by  Uie  savage;  la 
this  abject  state,  Palcologus  embraced  the  resolution  of  em- 
barking for  Venice,  and  casting  himself  at  the  feet  of  the 
pope:  he  was  the  first  of  the  Byzantine  princes  who  hftd  eVer 
visited  the  unknown  regions  of  the  West,  yet  in  them  *al<in€i 
be  could  s^k  consolation  ot  relief ;  and  with  less  violatidn  of 
his  dignity  he  might  appear  in  the  sacred  college  than  at  the 
Ottoman  Potte.  After  a  long  absence,  the  Roman  poiitiffi 
were  returning  firam  Avignon  to  the"  banks  of  the  Tybfet: 
Urban  the  Fi&,*  of  a  mild-  and  virtuous  character,  encouraged 
or  albwed  the  pilgrimage  of  thfe  Greek  prince;  and,  withifi 
the  same  yeiir,  enjoyed  the  glory  of  r^ceiviiig  in  the  Vaticad 
the  two  Inaperial  shadows  who  repk^esented  the  majesty  off 
Constantino  and  Charlemagne,  in  this  suppliant  Visit,  thi^ 
emperor  of  CoQstaintinople,  whose  vanity  was  lost  in  his  diS' 
tressf  gave  more  than  could  be  expected  of  empty  sounds  ahd^ 
formal  submissions.  A  previous  trial  was  imposed;  and,  in 
the  presence  of  four  cardinals,  he  acknowledged,  as  a  true 
Catholic,  .the  supremacy  of  the  pope,  and  the  double  pro- 
cession of  l^e  Holy  Ghost  After  this,  purification,  hfe  was 
introduced  to  a  public  audience  in  thie  church  of  St.  Peter  ^ 
Urban,  in  the  midst  of  the  cardinals,  was  seated  on  his  throne ; 
the  Greek  monarch,  after  three  genufiections,  devoutljr  kissed 
the  feet,  the  hands,  and  at  length  the  inouth,  of  the  holy 
father,  who  celebrated  high  mass  in  his  presence,  allowed  him 
to  lead  the  bridle  of  his  mule,  and  treated  him  with  a  sump*- 
tuous  banquet  in  the  Vatican.  The  entertainment  of  Palseolo^ 
gus  was  friendly  and  honorable ;  yet  some  dif^rencd  wat 
observed  between  the  emperors  of  the  East  and  West;*  noi 
could  the  former  be  entitled  to  the  rare  privilege  of  chanting 
the  gospel  in  the  rank  of  a  deacon."     In  favor  of  his  prose^ 

— — . : : — . , — : 1   ^  • • 

*  See  the  two  first  origiDal  Lives  of  Urban  V^  (in  Muratori,  Script 
Rerum  Italicarum,  torn.  iiL  P.  ii.  p.  62S,  535,)  and  tl)e  ficcledastiea) 
Annals  of  Spondanus,  (torn,  i  p.  578,  A  D.  1869,  No.  7,)  and  Ray 
naldus,  (Floury,  Hiat.  Eccl^s.  torn.  zz.  p,  228,  2^4.)  Yet,  from  some 
variations,  I  suspect  the  papal  writers  of  sligLtlj  magipfyaig  the 
g^nflections  of  Palieologus. 

'  Paullo  minus  quam  si  fuisset  Imperator  Romfinon^.     Y^t  kjs 
title  of  Imperator  Grseoormn  was  no  longer  disputed,  ( Vit.  Urban  V 
pi  623.) 
**  It  was  confined  to  the  successors  oi  Charlemagne,  and  tp  ik^n 
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lyte,  Urban  strove  to  rF<kindle  the  zeal  of  the  French  king 
and  i^e  other  powers  of  the  West ;  but  he  found  them  cold  io 
the  general  cause,  and  active  only  in  their  domestic  quarrels. 
The  last  hope  of  the  emperor  was  in  an  English  mercenary, 
John  llawkwood,"  or  Acuto,  who,  with  a  band  of  adventurers, 
the  white  brotherhood,  had  ravaged  Italy  from  the  Alps  to 
Calabria ;  sold  his  services  to  the  hostile  states ;  and  incurred 
a  just  excommunication  by  shooting  his  arrows  against  the 
papal  residence.  A  special  license  was  granted  to  negotiate 
with  the  outlaw,  but  the  forces,  or  the  spirit,  of  Hawkwood, 
were  unequal  to  the  enterprise :  and  it  was  for  the  advantage, 
oerhaps,  of  Palseologus  to  be  disappointed  of  succor,  thai 
must  have  been  costly,  that  could  not  be  effectual,  and  which 
might  have  been  dangerous."  The  disconsolate  Greek  "  pre- 
pared for  his  return,  but  even  his  return  was  impeded  by  a 
most  ignominious  obstacle.  On  his  arrival  at  Venice,  he  had 
borrowed  large  sums  at  exorbitant  usury ;  but  his  coffers  were 
empty,  his  creditors  were  impatient,  and  his  person  was 
detained  as  the  best  security  for  the  payment  His  eldest 
son,  Andronicus,  the  regent  of  Constantinople,  was  repeatedly 


«>nly  on  Chriatmas-day.  On  all  other  festivals  theso  Imperial  deaooos 
were  content  to  serve  the  pope,  as  he  said  mass,  with  the  book  and 
the  corpordle.  Yet  the  abbe  de  Sade  generously  thinks  that  the  mer« 
its  of  Charles  IV.  might  have  entitled  him,  though  not  on  the  proper 
day,  (A.  D.  1S68,  November  1,)  to  the  whole  privilege.  He  seems  to 
affix  a  just  value  on  the  privilege  and  the  man,  (Vie  de  Petrarque,  torn, 
iii  p.  136.) 

**  Through  some  Italian  corruptions,  the  etymology  of  Falcone  in 
ho8Co\  (Matteo  Villani,  1.  xi.  c  79,  in  Muratori,  tom.  xv.  p.  746,)  suggests 
the  English  word  Hawkwood,  the  true  name  of  our  adventurous  coun- 
tryman, (Thomas  Walsiogham,  Hist.  AngUcaa  inter  Scriptores  Oamb- 
deni,  p.  184.)  After  two-and-twenty  victories,  and  one  defeat,  he  died, 
in  1394,  general  of  the  Florentines,  and  was  buried  with  such  honors 
as  the  republic  has  not  paid  to  Dante  or  Petrarch,  (Muratori,  Annab 
d*  Italia,  tom.  xa  p.  212—871.) 

"  This  torrent  of  English  (by  birth  or  secvice)  overflowed  from 
France  into  Italy  after  the  peace  of  Bretigny  in  1680.  Yet  the  excla- 
mation of  Muratori  (Annali,  tom.  xii.  p.  197)  is  rather  true  than  civil. 
"  Ci  mancava  anoor  questo,  che  dopo  essere  calpestrata  V  Italia  da  tanti 
masnadieri  Tedeschi  ed  Ungheri,  venissero  fin  dall*  InghUterra  noov' 
cani  a  finire  di  divorarla.*' 

"  Chalcondyles,  lip.  26,  26.  The  Greek  supposes  his  journey  to 
"Ajs  king  of  France,  which  is  sufficiently  refuted  by  the  silence  of  the 
national  historians.  Nor  am  I  much  more  inclined  to  beheve,  that  Pa- 
bsologus  departed  from  Italy,  valde  bene  consolatus  et  contentua,  (Tit 
Urban  V.  p.  628.) 
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viged  to  exhaugt  every  resoxirce ;  and  even  by  stripping  the 
ehtuches,  to  extricate  his  &ther  from  captivity  and  disgrace. 
But  the  unnatural  youth  was  insensible  of  the  disgrace,  and 
secretly  pleased  with  the  captivity  of  the  emperor :  the  state 
was  poor,  the  clergy  were  obstinate ;  nor  could  some  religious 
scruple  be  wanting  to  excuse  the  guilt  of  his  indifference  and 
(Jelav*  Such  undutiful  negkct  was  severely  reproved  by  the 
|>iety  of  his  brother  Manuel,  who  instantly  sold  or  mortgaged 
till  that  he  possessed,  embarked  for  Venice,  relieved  his  father, 
and  pledged  his  own  freedom  to  be  responsible  for  the  debt 
On  his  return  to  Constantinople,  the  parent  and  king  distin- 
guished his  two  sons  with  suitable  rewards ;  but  the  faith  and 
manners  of  the  slothful  Palaeologus  had  not  been  improved  by 
his  Roman  pilgrimage ;  and  his  apostasy  or  conversion,  devoid 
of  any  spiritual  or  temporal  effects,  was  speedily  forgotten  by 
the  Greeks  and  Latins.'* 

Thirty,  years  after  the  return  of  Palaeologus,  his  son  and 
successor,  Manuel,  from  a  similar  motive,  but  on  a  larger 
scale,  again  visited  the  countries  of  the  West.  In  a  preceding 
chapter  I  have  related  his  treaty  with  Bajazet,  the  violation 
of  that  treaty,  the  siege  or  blockade  of  Constantinople,  and 
the  French  succor  under  the  command  of  the  gallant  Bouci- 
cault**  By  his  ambassadors,  Manuel  had  solicited  the  Latin 
powers;  but: it  was  thought  that  the  presence  of  a  distressed 
monarch  would  draw  tears  and  supplies  from  the  hardest 
Barbarians ;  ^*  and  the  marshal  who  advised  the  journey  pre* 
pared  the  reception  of  the  Byzantine  prince.  The  land  was 
occupied  by  the  Turks;  but  the  navigation  of  Venice  was 
safe  and  open :  Italy  received  him  as  the  first,  or,  at  least,  as 
the  second,  of  the  Christian  princes ;  Manuel  was  pitied  as 
the  champion  and  confessor  of  the  faith ;  and. the  dignity  of 
his  behavior  prevented  that  pity  from  sinking  into  contempt. 
From  Venice  he  proceeded  to  Padua  and  Pavia ;  and  even 
the  duke  of  Milan,  a  secret  ally  of  Bajazet,  gave  him  safe  and 
honorable  conduct  to  the  verge  of  his  dominions.^*     On  the 

*  HU  retam  in  1S70,  and  the  coronation  of  Manuel,  Sept  25, 13'78, 
fDucange,  Fam.  Byzant  p.  241,)  leaves  some  intermediate  ara  for  the 
conspiracy  and  punishment  of  Andronicus. 

"  Memoires  de  Boucicault,  P.  L  c  86,  86, 

*•  His  journey  into  the  west  of  Europe  is  slightly,  and  I  believe 
reluctantly,  notice<l  by  Chalcondyles  (1.  il  c  44 — ^50)  and  Daea% 
(ell) 

"  If  oratori,  AnnaM  d'  Italia,  tont  zii.  p.  40C.    John  Galeaaio  was 
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edifines  of  Fmbce  '*  the  royal  oflioas  undeHook  the  care  of 
his  person,  journey,  and  expenses ;  and  two  dionsand  of 'ih<f 
richest  citizens,  in  arms  and  on  faorsebbckj  came  forth  to  meet 
him  as  far  as  Charentoh,  in  thisi  neighborhood  of  the  capital 
At  the  gates  of  Paris,  he  was  saluted  by  the  chaticellor  and 
the  parliament ;  and  "Charles  the  Sixth,  albtended  by  hiis  princes 
and  nojbles,  welcomed  his  brother  with  a  corc^  embrace. 
The  Boeoessor  of  Constantihe  was  clothed  in  a  robe  of  white 
silk,  and  mounted  on  a  milk-white  M»edj  a  eirenmstance,  in 
the  French  ceremonial,  of  singular  tmportandBt  the  white 
color  is  considered  as  the  symbol  of  sovereignty ;  and,  in  a 
late  Tisit,  tiie  German  emperor,  after  a  hau^ly  demand  and 
a  pecTish  refusal,  had  been  reduced  to  content  himself  with  a 
black  courser.  Manuel  was  lodged  in  the  Louvre ;  a  succes- 
sion^ of  feasts  and  balls,  the  pleasures  of  the  banquet  and  the 
chase,  were  ingeniously  varied  by  the  politeness  of  the  Fren<^ 
io  display  then*  magnificence,  and  aniuse  has  grief:  he  was 
indulged  iu  the  liberty  of  fab  chapel;  and  the  doctors  of  the 
Sorbonne  were  astonished,  and  possibly' scandalized,  by  the 
language,  the 'riteis,  and  the  vestments,  of  his  Greek  ci^gy* 
But  the  slightest  glance  on  the  state  of  the  kingdom  must 
teach  him  to  despair  of  any  effectual'  assistance.  Ihe  tmfoN 
tunate  Charles,  though  he  ^joyed  some  lucid  intervals,  eon* 
thraally relapsed  into  ftiridus  or  stupid  insanity:  thereinaof 
government  were  alternately  seized  by  his  brouer  and  uncle^ 
the  dukes  of  Orleans  and  Burgundy,  whose  fectious  competi- 
tion prepared  the  mismes  of  civil  wan  The  former' was*  a 
gay  youth,  disso^ed  in  luxury  and  love :  the  latter  was  the 
father  of  John  count  of  Nevers,  who  had  so  lately  been  ran- 
somed from  Turkish  captivity*;  and,  if  the  fearless  son  was 
ardent  to  revenge  his  defeat,  die  more  prudent  Burgundy  was 
content  with  the  cost  and  peril  of  the  first  experiment  When 
Manuel  had  satiated  the  curiosity,  and  perhaps  &tigned  the 
patience,  of  the  French,  he  resolved  on  a  visit  to  the  adjacent 
island.    In  his  prc^ess  from  Dover,  he  was  entertained  at 

thfi  first  and  most  powerful  duke  of  MiUm.  Hln  connection  with  Baja- 
■et  is  attested  by  Froimard;  and  he  contribited  to  save  and d^rer 
the  French  captives  of  Nioopolis. 

'^  For  the  reception  of  Manuel  at  Parifl»  Me  Spondaau8»  (Annal 
Eodes.  torn.  i.  p..  6.76,  67*7,  A.  D.  1400,  No.  5,)  who  <|aote8  Juvenal  del 
XTrains  and  the  monk  of  St  Denys;  and  Villaret,  (Hist  de  France,  torn 
siL  p.  881 — 884,)  who  quotes  nobody,  according  to  the  last  fashion  of 
il»  Froneh  Writem. 
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CsnteHnirj  with  due  reverence  by  the  prior  and  mtiiksof  St 
Austin ;  and,  on  Biackheath,  King  Heniy  the  Fourth,  ^th  tha 
Eogl&kiiourt,  saluted  the  Oreek  hero,  (Ic6pj  our  old  historian,) 
who,  dknng  many  days,  was  lodged  and  treated  in  London  as 
emperiur  of  the  East'*  But  the  state  of  England  was  still'  more 
adverse  to  the  design  of  the  hoiy  war.  In  the  sanie  year, 
the  hereditary  'sov^re^  had  been  defMised  and  mafdered: 
the  reigning  prince  was  a  suceessful  usurper,  whose  ambition 
ihras  punished  by  jealousy  and  i^orse  v.  nor  tonld  Henry  of 
Latncaster  withdraw  his  person  or  ibrces  from  the  defence  of 
a  throne  incessantly  shaken  by  conspiracy  and  rebellion.  He 
pitied^  he  praised,  he  feasted;  the  emperor  of  Constantinople ; 
but  if  the  English  monarch  assumed  the  cross,  it  was  only  to 
sippeas^  his  people,  and  perhaps  hi^  conscience^  by  the  iherit 
01^  *  semblance  of  hie^  pious  intention;^  Satisfied,  however, 
with  gifts  and  honors,  Manuel  returned  to  Paris ;  and,  after  a 
residence '.of.  two  years  in  the  West,  shap^<l  his  coufse.  through 
Germany -«nd  Italy,  embarked  at  Venice,  and  patiently  ex- 
pected,' in  thie  Morea,  the  moment  of  his  ruin  or  deliverance. 
Yet  he  had  escaped  the  ignominious  -necessity  of  offering  hi^ 
r^igion  td  publse  or  private  sale.  The  Latin  chUrch  was  dis- 
trained by  the  great  sdiism ;  th^  kings,  the  nations,  the  uni- 
versities, of  Europe  were  divided  in  their  obedience  between 
the  popes  of  Borne  and  Avignon;  and  the  emperor, anxious 
to  conciliate  the  friendship  of  both  parties,  abstained  from 
any  correspondence  with  the  indigent  and  unpopular  rivals. 
His  journey  coincided  with  the  year  of  the  jubilee;  but  he 
passed  through  Italy  without  desiring,  or  deserving,  the  plen- 
ary indulgence  which  abolished  the  guilt  or  prance  of  the 
sins. of  the  faithful.  The  Roman  pope  was  offended  by  this 
neglect;  accused  him  of  irreverence. to  an  image  of  Christ; 


**  A  short  note  of  Mamiel  in  England  is  eztracied  by  Dr.  Hody 
from  a  MS.  at  Jjambetb,  (de  GriBcis  illustribus,  p.  14,)  0.  P.  In^rator, 
dia  variisquo  6t  korrendis  Pagaaomm  insultibi»  ooarctatus,  ut  ^o 
eiBdem  resistentiam  triumphalem  perquireret,  Anglordm  Regem  visi- 
tare  decrevit,  Ac  Rex  (says  WaUirgham,  p.  364)  nobili  apparatil . . . 
«ii9cef>it  (ut  decuit)  tantum  Heroa,  duxft<)ue  IXNBdonias,  et  per  maltos 
dies  ezhibuit  gloriose,  pro  expensis  hospitii  sui  sdvens.  et  eum  resjH- 
eiens  tanto  fastigio  donatiyis.  He  repeats  the  same  in  his  Upodi^^ma 
N^ttstriiB,  (p.  556.) 

'^  SLakspeare  begins  and  ends  the  play  ot  Henry  IV.  with  that 
prinee*a  vow  of  a  cnuade,  and  his  belief  that  he  sboold  die  in  <-«">* 
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and  exhorted  the  princes  of  Italy  to  reject  and  abandon  ILa 
obstinate  schismatic." 

During  the  period  of  the  crusades,  the  Greeks  beheld  with 
astonishment  and  terror  the  perpetual  stream  of  emigration 
that  flowed,  and  continued  to  flow,  from  the  unknown  climates 
of  their  West  The  visits  of  their  last  emperors  removed  the 
veil  of  separation,  and  they  disclosed  to  their  eyes  the  pow- 
3rful  nations  of  Europe,  whom  they  no  longer  presumed  to 
brand  with  the  name  of  Barbarians.  The  observations  of 
Manuel,  and  his  more  inquisitive  followers,  have  been  pre- 
served by  a  Byzantine  historian  of  the  times :''  his  scattered 
ideas  I  shall  collect  and  abridge;  and  it  may  be  amusing 
enoiigh,  perhaps  instructive,  to  contemplate  the  rude  pictures 
of  Germany,  France,  and  England,  whose  ancient  and  mod- 
em state  are  so  familiar  to  our  minds.  I.  Germany  {^y%  the 
Greek  Ghalcondyles)  is  of  ample  latitude  from  Vienna  to  the 
ocean ;  and  it  stretches  (a  strange  geography)  from  Prague 
in  Bohemia  to  the  River  Tartessus,  and  the  Pyrensean  Moun- 
tains." The  soil,  except  in  figs  and  olives,  is  sufficiently 
fruitful ;  the  air  is  salubrious ;  the  bodies  of  the  natives  are 
robust  and  healthy ;  and  these  cold  regions  are  seldom  visited 
with  the  calamities  of  pestilence,  or  earthquakes.  After  the 
Scythians  or  Tartars,  the  Germans  are  the  most  numerous  of 
nations:  they  are  brave  and  patient;  and  were  they  united 
under  a  single  head,  their  force  would  be  irresistible.    By  the 


"*  This  fiict  is  preserved  in  the  Historia  Politica,  A.  D.  1891— 14'78, 
published  by  Martin  Grusius,  (Turoo  Graecia,  p.  1—43.)  The  image  ol 
Christ,  whidi  the  Greek  emperor  refused  to  worship,,  was  probably  a 
work  of  sculpture. 

*'  The  Greek  and  Turkish  history  of  Laonicus  Ghalcondyles  ends 
with  the  winter  of  1463;  and  the  abrupt  conclusion  seems  to  mark, 
that  he  laid  down  his  pen  in  the  same  year.  We  know  that  he  was 
an  Athenian,  and  that  some  contemporaries  of  the  same  name  con- 
tributed to  the  revival  of  the  Greek  language  in  Italy.  But  in  his 
numerous  digressions,  the  modest  historian  has  never  introduced  him- 
self; and  bis  editor  Leunclavius,  as  well  as  Fabricius,  (Bibliot  Grsec. 
tom.  VL  p.  4*74,)  seems  ignorant  of  his  life  and  character.  For  his 
descriptions  of  Germany,  France^  and  England,  see  L  ii.  p.  36,  87,  44 
—60. 

''  I  sliall  not  animadvert  on  the  geographical  errors  of  Ghalcondy- 
les. lu  this  instance,  he  porhap  followed,  and  mistook,  Herodotus, 
(L  il  c  88,)  whose  text  may  be  explained,  (Herodote  de  Larcber, 
lom.  il  p.  210,  220.)  or  whose  ignorance  may  be  excused.  Had  thsse 
modern  Greeks  never  read  Strabo,  or  any  of  their  lesser  geographMal 
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gift  of  the  pope,  thej  have  acquired  the  privilege  of  chooeiog . 
the  Roman  emperor;'^  nor  is  any  people  more  devovUy  at- 
tached to  the  faith  and  obedience  of  the  Latin  patriarch.  The 
greatest  part  of  the  country  is  divided  among  the  princep  and 
prelates ;  but  Strasburg,  Cologne,  Hamburgh,  and  more  than 
two  hundred  free  cities,  are  governed  by  sage  and  equal  laws, 
according  to  the  will,  and  for  the  advantage,  of  the  whole 
community.  The  use  of  duels,  or  single  combats  on  foot, 
prevails  among  them  in  peace  and  war :  their  industry  excels 
m  all  the  mechanic  aru ;  and  the  Germans  may  boast  of  the 
invention  of  gunpowder  and  cannon,  which  is  now  diffused 
over  the  greatest  part  of  the  world.  II.  The  kingdom  of 
France  is  spread  above  fifteen  or  twenty  days'  journey  from 
Germany  to  Spain,  and  from  the  Alps  to  the  British  Ocean  ; 
containing  many  flourishing  cities,  and  among  these  Paris,  the 
seat  of  the  king,  which  surpasses  the  rest  in  riches  and  luxury. 
Many  princes  and  lords  alternately  wait  in  his  palace,  and 
acknowledge  him  as  their  sovereign :  the  most  powerful  are 
the  dukes  of  Bretagne  and  Burgundy ;  of  whom  the  latter 
possesses  the  weal£y  province  of  Flanders,  whose  harbors 
are  frequented  by  the  ships  and  merchants  of  our  own,  and 
the  more  remote,  seas.  The  French  are  an  ancient  and 
opulent  people;  and  their  language  and  manners,  though 
-  pomewhat  different,  are  not  dissimilar  from  those  of  the  Ital- 
ians. Vain  of  Uie  Imperial  dignity  of  Charlemagne,  of  their 
victories  over  the  Saracens,  and  of  the  exploits  of  their  heroes, 
Oliver  and  Rowland,**  they  esteem  themselves  the  first  of  tho 
western  nations;  but  this  foolish  arrogance  has  been  recently 
humbled  by  the  unfortunate  events  of  their  wars  against  the 
English,  the  inhabitants  of  the  British  island.  III.  Brftaik,  in 
the  ocean,  and  opposite  to  the  shores  of  Flanders,  may  be  con- 
sidered either  as  one,  or  as  three  islands ;  but  the  whole  is  united 

**  A  dtixen  of  new  Rome,  while  new  Rome  survived,  would  have 
scorned  to  dignify  the  German  'P^|  with  the  titles  of  BaoiXtis  or 
AiroKpdrup  Tu/iatuy.'  but  all  pride  was  extinct  in  the  bosom  of 
Chalcondyles ;  and  he  describes  the  Byzantine  prince,  and  his  subject, 
by  the  proper,  though  humble,  names  of  *£XXi}i/c(  and  BotfiXci  s'EAX^- 

vutv, 

**  Most  of  the  old  romances  were  translated  in  the  xivth  century  into 
French  prose,  and  soon  became  the  favorite  amusement  of  the  knighls 
and  ladies  in  the  court  of  Charles  V L  If  a  Greek  believed  in  the  ex- 
oloits  of  Rowland  mid  Oliver,  he  may  surely  be  excused,  since  the 
«Mmk9  of  St  Deny8,the  national  historians,  have  inf-erted  the  tiXineS 
hMtklUhofp  Turpm  in  their  Chronidea  of  France. 
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by  a  commoi:  iDterast,  hy  the  same  nnmners^  and  %  k  dimfttf 
govemment  The  measure  of  its  circtiniferenoe  is  fiH-  ^hoix- 
sand  stadia;  the  land  is  overspread  with  towns  and  tilla^': 
though  destitute  of  wine,  and  not  aboundidg  in  frUitr^rees,  it'll 
fertile  in  wheat  and  barley;  in  honey  atid  woo!;  aiid  mtxdi 
eloth  is  manufis^tared  by  the  inhabitants,  in  populottsneeii 
and  pof^er,  in  richness  and  luxuiy,  ILondon,**  t'a^  metrdpdliii 
of  the  isle,  itaay  claim  a  preeminence  met  HI  the  0}ti^  of 
the  West.  It  is  situate  on  the  Thames/ a  bfoad  and  rapid 
river,  which  at  the  distance  of  thirty  miles' £eillstnt6  the  €kilHe 
Sea;  and  the  daily  flow  and  ebb  of  &e" tid^  affords  Iei  saife 
entrance  and  departure  to  the  vessels  of  cortfttoerce.  The 
king  is  head  of  a  powerful  and  turbulent  at  istocracjrv  his 
principal  vassals  hold  thbir  estates  by  a^ree  itnd  inalterable 
tenure;  and  the  laws  define  the  limits  of  his  iruthorit^  aiiid 
their  obedience.  The  kingdom  has  beeh  often  afflicted '1^ 
foreign  conqu^t  and  doniestkr  sedition:  b^  the  natives  isrb 
bold  and  hardy j  renowned  in.  arras  and  victorious'  ih  war; 
The  form  of  their  shields  or  targets  is  derived  frOm  thie  Ital- 
ians, that  of  their  Swords  from  the  Greeks;  the  use  of  the 
long  bow  IS  the  peculiar  and  dedsiye  advant^e  of  the  'Eng. 
Ksh.  Their  language  bears  no  affinity  to  -the  ididms  of  the 
Continent :  in  the  halnts  of  domestic*  life;  they  are  tiot  easily 
distingoished  from  their  neighbors  of  France:  biit  the  indst 
singular  drcunEistance  of  their  manners  is  their  disregard  df 
conjugal  honor  and  of  female  chastity.  In  their  mutual  visits, 
as  the  fii^t  act  of  hospitality,  the  guest  is  welcomed  in  the 
embraces  of  their  wives  and  daughters :  among  friends  they 
are  lent  and  borrowed  without  sl^Une ;  nor  are  the  islanid^H 
offended  at  this  strange  commerce,  and  its  inevitable  cbnse- 
quen^es.*^    Informed  as  we  are  of  the  customs  of  Old  Eng- 

^*  /Loydivri  ,^,  ...  ii  re  n6\ig  Svvaiiet  r«  irpoc;^oo0-a  rwy-^y  r^  v^voi  ra$rf 
fraaii¥  irtJXeuv,   dX/7^    rt  Koi    rjf.    iXXj  tiiainovif   ovSsfiiSs   Tfav  vpdg   Imripoh 

Xiivouivri*  Even  since  the  time  of  fltzsteplieii,  (the  ziith  centuiy,) 
Loaooo  app^ars'to  have  maintaiDed  this  preeminence  of  wealth  and 
magnitade ;  and  her  gradual  increase  has,  at  least,  kept  pace  With 
the  general  improvement  of  Evrope. 

^^  If  the  doable  sense  of  the  verb  Kbw  (osculqr,  and  in  ntero  SKOfo) 
be  equivocal,  the  context  and  pious  horror  of  Chaloondjles  cankave 
00  doubt  of  his  meaning  and  mistake,  (p.  49;)* 


*  I  can  discover  no  "  pioas  horror'  in  the  plain  manner  in  whidi  dit^ 
wndyliw  relates  this  strange  usage.     Ke  says,,  ovii  alvxj»9nv  r«i«ifr  fi^m 
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kmdt,  SBd  asitofed  of  the  virtue  of  our  mothers^  \re  mar  »nSI# 
at  tke  credulitj^  or  rc^nt  the  injnstioe^  of  the  Qreek,  wlio 
must  ba^e  eonfoandad'a  modest  siilute'*  with  «  crimia^  em* 
brace.  But  fan  eredafity  and  injustice  may  teach  an  imjkir^ 
taut  IsBson ;  to  distrust  tiie  aeeounts  of  Umigfa'  and  remota 
nati(l&3|  and  to  suspeod  6ur  beli^  of  evdry'tale  that' deviate 
from  the  laws  of  nature  and  the  character  of  man.** 

After  his  return,  and  the  Tietor}^  of  limoar,  Manue)  reined 
many  years  in'  prosperity  and  peace.  As  long  as  the  sons  of 
Bajassei  solicited  his  friendship  and  spared  his  dominions,  he 
was  satisfied  with  the  nfatioiial  religion;  and  his  leisure  was 
employed  in  composing  twenty  theolcgical  dial<^es  for  its 
defenee.  The  appearabce  of  &e  Byzantine  amlMssadors  at 
the  council  of  Oonstanee,**  announces  the  restoration  of  the 
Turkish  poWer,  as  well  as  of  the  Latin  dhureh :  the  conquest 
of  the'  sultans,  Mahomet  and  Amurath,  reconciled  the  em- 
peror to  the  Vatican ;  and  the  siege  of  Constantinople  almost 
tempted  him  to  acquiesce  in  the  double  profession  of  the 
Holy  Ghost.  When  Martin  the  Fiflh  ascended  without  a  rivaf 
the  chair  of  St  Peter,  a  friendly  hiterdourse  of  letters  and 
embassies  was  revived  between  the  East  and  West.  Am^ 
bition  on  one  side,  atid  distress  on  the  other,  dictated  the 
same  decent  language  of  charity  and  peace:  the  artful 
Greek  expressed  a  desire  of  marrying  his  six  ^ns  to  Italian 
princesses;  and  the  Roman;  not  less  artful,  despatched  the 
daughter  of  the  marquis  of  Montferrat,  with  a  company  of 

:- : I , - , .1 ,.•?■'     •. -L—i 

**  Erasmus  (Episi  Fausto  Andrelino)  has  a  pretty  passage  on  the 
English  iaduoQ  of  ktssiiig  strainers  on  their  afriyai  and  departure, 
from  whence,  however,  he  draws  no  Bcandalooa  infereaoes. 

^*  Perhaps  we  may  apply  this  remark  to  the  eommuni^  of  wivee 
among  the  old  Britoqs,  as  it  is  supposed  by  CflBsar  and  Dion,  (pioo 
Oassius,  L  Ixii.  torn.  ii.  p.  1007,)  with  Retmar*s  judicioufl  annotatioa 
The  Arreoy  of  Otaheite^  so  certain  at  first,  is  become  less  visiUe  and 
scandalous,  in  proportion  as  we  have  studied  the  manners  of  that 
gentle  and  amorous  people. 

*"  See  Lenfant,  Hist  du  Concile  de  Constance,  tcm.  il  p  676 ;  an<l 
or  the  ecclesiastical  history  of  the  times,  the  Annals  of  Spondlanus 
the  Biblioth^ue  of  Dupin,  torn.  xiL,  and  zzist  and  xziid  volumet 
of  the  History,  or  rather  the  CoDtinuation,'of  Fleory. 


UvToig  nia$ai  rhe  ti  yvwaiKOf  irdv  koI  rhs  Bvyaripas;  yet  these  are  ezpret* 
rinos  beyond  what  woald  be  used  if  the  ambiguoas  word  niaSai  were  takei 
in  ito  more  innocent  sense.  Nor  can  ths  phrase  wapixovrai  rits  iawrA 
fwnSgms  i^  rots  imrniiiois  well  bear  a  less  coarse  int3rpretation.  Gibboa  is 
Morifely  right  as  to  the  origin  of  thi«  extraordinary  mjUke.-^U, 
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iioble  virgins,  to  soften,  by  their  charms,  the  obstinaej  of  the 
BchismaticB.  Yet  under  this  mask  of  zeal,  a  discerning  eye 
will  perceive  that  all  was  hollow  and  insincere  in  the  coiirt 
and  church  of  Constantinople.  According  to  the  vicissitudes 
of  danger  and  repose,  the  emperor  advanced  or  retreated ; 
alternately  instructed  and  disavowed  his  ministers ;  and  es- 
caped from  the  importunate  pressure  by  urging  the  duty  of 
inquiry,  the  obligation  of  collecting  the  sense  of  his  patriarchs 
and  bishops,  and  the  impossibility  of  convening  them  at  a  time 
when  the  Turkish  arms  were  at  the  gates  of  his  capital. 
From  a  review  of  the  public  transactions  it  will  appear  that 
the  Greeks  insisted  on  three  successive  measures,  a  succor,  a 
council,  and  a  final  reunion,  while  the  Latins  eluded  the 
second,  and  only  promised  the  firet,  as  a  consequential  and 
voluntary  reward  of  the  third.  But  we  have  an  opportunity 
of  unfolding  the  most  secret  intentions  of  Manuel,  as  he  ex- 
plained them  in  a  private  conversation  without  artifice  or 
disguise.  In  his  declining  age,  the  emperor  had  associated 
John  Palseologus,  the  second  of  the  name,  and  the  eldest  of 
his  sons,  on  whom  he  devolved  the  greatest  part  of  the 
authority  and  weight  of  government  One  day,  in  the  pres- 
ence only  of  the  historian  Phranza,'*  his  favorite  chambe^ 
lain,  he  opened  to  his  colleague  and  successor  the  true . 
principle  of  his  negotiations  with  the  pope.**  "Our  last 
resource,",  said  Manuel,  against  the  Turks,  "is  their  fear  of 
our  union  with  the  Latins,  of  the  warlike  nations  of  the  West, 
who  may  arm  for  our  relief  and  for  their  destruction.     As 

•»  From  his  early  youth,  George  Phranza,  or  Phranzes,  waR  em- 
ployed in  the  service  of  the  state  and  palace ;  and  Hanckius  (de  Script 
^ycant.  P.  i.  c.  40)  has  collected  his  life  from  his  own  writings.  He 
was  no  more  than  four-and-twenty  years  of  age  at  the  death  of 
Manuel,  who  recommended  him  in  the  strongest  terms  to  his  successor : 
Imprimis  vero  hunc  Pliranzen  tibi  commendo,  qui  ministravit  mihi 
fideliter  et  diligenter  (Phranzes,  L  il  c.  i.)  Tet  the  emperor  John 
was  cold,  and  he  preferred  the  service  of  the  despots  of  Peloponnesus. 

"  See  Phranzes,  L  il  c  18.  While  so  many  manu^ripts  of  the 
Greek  original  are  extant  in  the  libraries  of  Rome,  Milan,  the  Escurial, 
^,  it  is  a  matter  of  shame  and  reproach,  that  we  should  be  reduced 
to  the  Latin  version,  or  abstract,  of  James  Pontanus,  (ad  caloem 
Tlieophylact,  Simocattae:  Ingolstadt,  1604,)  so  deficient  in  accuracy 
and  elegance,  (Fabric  Bibliot  Graea  tom.  yl  p.  616—620.)* 

•  Pje  Ghreek  text  of  Phranzes  was  edited  by  F.  C.  Alter  Vindojonc, 
ITPa.  It  has  been  re-edited  by  Bekker  for  the  new  editioc  cf  the  Byiai» 
tines,  Bonn,  1638  — M. 
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often  as  jou  are  threatened  by  the  miscreants,  present  thii 
danger  before  their  eyes.  Propose  a  council;  consult  on  tike 
means ;  but  ever  delay  tod  avoid  the  convocation  of  an  assem- 
bly, which  cannot  tend  either  to  our  spiritual  or  temporal 
emolument.  The  Latins  are  proud ;  the  Greeks  arc  obsti- 
nate; neither  party  will  recede  or  retract;  and  the  attempt 
of  a  perfect  union  will  confirm  the  schism,  alienate  the 
churches,  and  leave  us,  without  hope  or  defence,  at  the  mercy 
of  the  Barbarians."  Impatient  of  this  salutary  lesson,  the 
royal  youth  arose  from  his  seat,  and  departed  in  silence ;  and 
the  wise  monarch  (continued  Phranza)  casting  his  eyes  on  me, 
thus  resumed  his  discourse :  *'  My  son  deems  himself  a  great 
and  heroic  prince;  but,  alas!  our  miserable  age  does  not 
afford  scope  for  heroism  or  greatness.  His  daring  spirit 
might  have,  suited  the*  happier  times  of  our  ancestors ;  but  the 
present  state  requires  not  an  emperor,  but  a  cautious  steward 
of  the  last  relics  of  our  fortunes.  Well  do  I  remember  the 
lofty  expectations  which  he  built  on  our  alliance  with  Musta- 
pha ;  and  much  do  I  fear,  that  this  rash  courage  will  urge  the 
ruin  of  our  house,  and  that  even  religion  may  precipitate  our 
downfall."  Yet  the  experience  and  authority  of  Manuel 
preserved  the  peace,  and  eluded  the  council;  till,  in  the 
seventy-eighth  year  of  his  age,  and  in  the  habit  of  a  monk,  he 
terminated  his  career,  dividing  his  precious  movables  among 
his  children  and  the  poor,  his  physicians  and  his  favorite 
servants.  Of  his  six  sons,"  Andronicus  the  Second  was 
invested  with  the  principality  of  Thessalonica,  and  died  of  a 
leprosy  soon  after  the  sale  of  that  city  to  the  Venetians  and 
its  final  conquest  by  the  Turks.  Some  fortunate  incidents  had 
restored  Peloponnesus,  or  the  Morea,  to  the  empire ;  and  in 
his  more  prosperous  days,  Manuel  had  fortified  the  narrow 
isthmus  of  six  miles  **  with  a  stone  wall  and  one  hundred  and 
fifty-three  towers.  The  wall  was  overthrown  by  the  first  bla^t 
of  the  Ottomans ;  the  fertile  peninsula  might  have  been  suf- 
ficient for  the  four  younger  brothers,  Theodore  and  Constan- 
Une,  Demetrius  and  Thomas;  but  they  wasted  in  domestic 

'*  Seo  Dacange,  Fam.  Bjzant.  p.  24S — 248. 

**  Tlie  exact  measure  of  the  Hexamilion,  from  ma  to  sea,  was  8800 
<^gyi^  or  toises,  of  six  Greek  feet,  (PhraDzes,  1.  i.  c  88.)  which  would 
produce  a  Greek  mile,  still  smaller  than  that  of  660  French  toUe$^ 
which  is  as8ifi;ned  by  D'^nville,  as  still  in  use  in  Turkey.  Five  mile* 
are  commonly  reckoned  for  the  breadth  of  the  i^thnaus  Sm  tli» 
Travels  of  Spon,  Wheeler  and  Chandler. 
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(xnttefita  the  reiiasiiia  of  theSr  strength ;  and  the  least  mooeM^ 
fol  of  the  rivals  were  reduced  f6  a  life  of  'dependence  in  thi 
ilyzantine  palace.  '    ' 

The  eldest  of  the  sons  of  Manuel, '  Joht '  Pake6l6gns  t&e 
Second,  was  acknowledged,  after  his  father's  deal^,  as  the 
sole  ^emperor  of  the  Greeks.  He  immediiitely  proceeded  to 
repudiate  his  wife,  and  to  contract  a  new  marriag^  with  the 
princess  of  Trebizond :  beauty  was  in'  his  leyes  the^rst  <^t]afi- 
fication  of  an  endpress ;  and  the  clergy  bad'  yielded  t6  his  firm 
jissnrance,  that  unless  he  might  be  indulged  in  a  divorce,  he 
wuuld  retire  to  a  cloister,  and  leave  the  thi'one  to  his  brothel 
Oonstantine;  The  first,  and  in  truth  the  only,  victory  of  F^^ 
liBologus,  was  over  a  Jew,'*  whom,  after  a  long  and  learhed 
dispute,  he  converted  to  the  Christian -&ith  ;  and  this  moment^ 
ous  conquest  is  carefully  recorded  in  the  history  of  the  tiines. 
But  he  soon  resumed  the  design  of  uniting  the  East  aud 
West;  and,  regardless  of  his  father's-  advice,  listened,  as  it 
should  seem  with"  sincerity,  to  the  proposal  of  meeting  :the 
pope  in  a  general  council  beyond  the  Adriatic  Ths  danger* 
ous  project  was  encouraged  by  Martin  the  Fifth j  and  coldly 
Entertained  by  his  suocessor  Eugenius,  till,  ^^t^  ^  tedious 
negotiation,  thei  emperor  received  a  ^summons  from  the'Lathi 
assenCibly  of  a  new  character,  the  independent  prelates  of 'Basil, 
who  styled  themselves  the  representatives  and  judges  of  tlrt 
Catholic  church.  ='" 

Thd  Roman  pontiff  had  fought  and  conquered  in  the  daiue 
of  iecdenastical  freed6m;  but  the  Victorious  clergy -were^xm 
exposed  to  the  tyranny  of  their  deUverer;  and  his  saiered 
character  was  invulnerable  to  those  arms  whicfh  they  found  so 
keen  and  effectual  against  the  civil  magistrate.  Their  great 
charter,  the  right  of  election,  was  annihilated  by  appeals, 
evaded  by  trusts  or  commendams,  disappointed  by  reverfeibti'' 
ary  grants,  and  superseded  by  previous  and  arbitrary  reserva- 
tions.'*    A  public  auction  was  instituted  in  the  court  of  Rome  • 

**  The  first  objection  of  the  Jews  is  on  the  death  of  Christ:  if  it 
were  yoluntary,  Christ  was  a  suicide ;  which  the  emperor  parries  witli 
a  mystery.  They  then  dispute  on  the  oonceptioD  of  the  Virgiii,  the 
cense  of  the  pro|)hecieB,  Ac^  (Phranzes,  L  il  c.  12,  a  whole  chapter.) 

"  In  the  treatise  delle  Materie  Beneficiarie  of  Fra  Paolo^  (in  the  hth 
volume  of  the  last,  and  best,  edition  of  his  works,)  the  papal  system 
IB  deeply  studied  and  freely  described.  Should  Rome  and  her  religion 
be  aDDihilated,  this  golden  volume  may  still  survive,  a  philosoplueal 
history,  and  a  salutary  warning. 
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Hie  cardliaals  and  favorites  %ere  enriched  with  the  spoJ^  of 
nations ;  and  every  country  might  complain  that  the  most  im- 
gortani;  imp^  valuable  benefices  were  accumulated  on  thdieada 
of  aliens  and  absentees.  During  their  residence  at  Avignon, 
the  ambition  of.  the  ppp^  subsi&d  in  the  meaner  passions  of 
fivarice'^  and  luxury :  they  rigorously  imposed,  on  the  clei|;y 
the  tributes  of  first-fruits  and  tenths  ;  but  they  fireely  tolemted 
the  impunity  of  vice,  disorder,  and.oorrppUon.  These  man- 
ifold  scandaJs  were  iiggravated  by  the  great  schism  of  the 
West,  which  continjaed.  above  fifty  years.  In  the  furious  cooh 
6icts  of ,  Home  i^^d  ^^yignoa^  the  vices  of  the  rivals .  were 
i]»utuaUy  exposed;.. and  their  precarious  situation  degraded 
their  authority,  relaxed  their  discipline,  and  multiplied  their 
w^nts  and.  exactipi^.  Tojheal  .the  wounds,  and; restore  the 
moparchy,  of  the  church,  the  synods  of  !Pisa  and  Constance** 
^ere  ;Succ^sively,.cQnvened;  .but  these  great  assemUies,  con* 
fqqus  oi  their  stiet^gpXt  resolved,  to  vindicate,  the . prirvileges 
ol^^e/ Christian  aristocracy.  From  a  personal  sentence 
ip&i  two.  pontifiEs,.  whom  they  rejected,  and  a  third,  thdr 
nowledged  sover^igi^whom  they  deposed,  the.  &then  of 
tance.  proceeded  to  examine  th^  nature  and  limits  of  the 
Bozjoiaa  supr^na(^y  'f,r^i  cU4  they  separate  till  they  bad  estab- 
lished the  authority,  above  the  pope,. of  «.  general  council, 
lb  was  enacted,  that,  for  the  .government  and  reformation  jof 
the  church,  such,  assemblies  should  [  be  held  at :  negulai  ittte^ 
yals,;,  and,  that  each  synod,  b^ore, its  dissolution,  .should 
{appoint  the  time  and  .^1^  of  the  subsequent  meeting.  ,  By 
the.  influence  of  the  cpur^.  of  liome,  the  next  convocation  at 
Sieuua  was  e^ily  eluded;  but  the  bold  imd  vigorous  proceed- 
ings of  the  council  of  JlWl'*  had  almost  been.  &tal  rtotlM 

f.».  ,     ;«■■      .^•....  -..'*.«,  ..-w — >— ■• •■    ...    ,1 — .  r.  ,  .1 .  ■4.'  '.. : 

•^'-  Pope  Joha  XXIL  (m  13S4)left  behind  ftim,  at  Avignob,  erghteeii 
millioos  of  gold,  florins,  and  the  value  of  eeven  millions  mere  in  plate 
and  J9wel&,  See,  the  Ohronicte  of  John  Villaoi^  (L  xi.  .c  20,  in  Morfr- 
iorra  OoUlbctioq,  torn,  ziil  p,  765,)  whose  brother  received  the  accooni 
fretil'the  ]^|)al 'treasurers.  '  A  treasure  of  six  or  eight  milUons  sterling 
ill  th6  xivth  cehturjr  fa  enoraibus,  and  almost  incredible. 

**  A  learned  and  liberal  I^otostaot,  M.  Lenfaht,  has  given  a  fair 
history  of  the  councils  of  Pisa,  Constance^  and  Basil,  in  six  volumes 
in  quarto;  but  the. last  part  is  the  most  l^aaty  and  imperfect,  except 
in  tne  account  of  the  troubles  of  Bohemia. 

-  **  ISie  original  acts  or  minutes  of  the  council  of  Basil  are  preserved 
in  the  public  library,  in  twelve  volumes  in  folio.  Basil  was  a  free 
city,  conveniently  situate  on  the  Rhine,  and  guarded  by  the  arms  of 
tkfb  neighboring  and  confederate  S^riss.    In  1469,  the  uniiersitv  was 
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teigDiDg  pontiff,  Eugenius  the  Fourth.  A  just  suspicion  of 
his  design  prompted  the  fathers  to  hasten  the  promulgation 
of  their  first  decree,  that  the  representatives  of  the  church- 
militant  on  earth  were  invested  with  a  divine  and  spiritual 
jurisdiction  over  all  Christians,  without  excepting  the  pope ; 
and  that  a  general  council  could  not  be  dissolved,  prorogued, 
or  transferred,  unless  by  their  free  deliberation  and  consent 
On  the  notice  that  Eugeuius  had  fulminated  a  bull  for  that 
purpose,  they  ventured  to  summon,  to  admonish,  to  threaten, 
to  censure  the  contumacious  successor  of  St  Puter.  Afber 
many  delays,  to  allow  time  for  repentance,  they  finally 
declared,  that,  unless  he  submitted  within  the  term  of  sixty 
days,  he  was  suspended  from  the  exercise  of  all  temporal  and 
ecclesiastical  authority.  And  to  mark  their  jurisdiction  over 
the  prince  as  well  as  the  priest,  they  assumed  the  government 
of  Avignon,  annulled  Ihe  alienation  of  the  sacred  patriinony, 
and  protected  Rome  from  the  imposition  of  new  taxes.  Their 
boldness  was  justified,  not  only  by  the  general  opinion  of.  the 
clergy,  but  by  the  support  and  power  of  the  first  monarchs 
of  Christendom :  the  emperor  Sigismond  declared  himself 
the  servant  and  protector  of  the  synod ;  Germany  and  Franco 
adhered  to  their  cause  ;  the  duke  of  Milan  was  the  enemy  of 
Eugenius ;  and  he  was  driven  from  the  Vatican  by  an  insur- 
rection of  the  Roman  people.  Rejected  at  the  same  time  by 
temporal  and  spiritual  subjects,  submission  was  his  only 
choice  :  by  a  most  humiliating  bull,  the  pope  repealed  his  own 
acts,  and  ratified  those  of  the  council;  incorporated  hk 
legates  and  cardinals  with  that  venerable  body ;  and  seemed  U> 
resign  himself  to  the  decrees  of  the  supremo  legislature.  Their 
fistme  pervaded  the  countries  of  the  East :  and  it  was  in  their 
presence  that  Sigismond  received  the  ambassadors  of  the 
Turkish  sultan,**  who  laid  at  his  feet  twelve  largo  vases, 
liUed  with  robes  of  silk  and  pieces  of  gold.  The  Others  of 
Basil  aspired  to  the  glory  of  reducing  the  Greeks,  as  well 
as  the  Bohemians,  within  the  pale  of  the  church  ;  and  their 
deputies  invited  the  emperor  and  patriarch  of  Constantinople 
to  unite  with  an  assembly  which  possessed  the  confidence  of 

founded  by  Pope  Pius  H.,  (JEneas  Sylvius,)  who  had  been  secretaiy 
to  the  council  But  what  is  a  council,  or  a  cniversity,  to  the  preosei 
of  Froben  and  the  studies  of  Erasmus  ? 

^  This  Turkish  embassy,  attested  only  by  Crantzius,  is  related  with 
some  doubt  by  the  annalist  Spondanua,  A.  D.  14dS,  No.  26,  torn,  i  f^ 
M4 
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tJie  Western  nations.  Palaeologus  was  not  arerse  to  the  pro- 
posal ;  and  bis  ambassadors  were  introduced  witb  due  honors 
into  the  Catholic  senate.  But  the  choice  of  the  place  ap- 
peared to  be  an  insuperable  obstacle,  since  he  refused  to  pass 
the  Alps,  or  the  sea  of  Sicily,  and  positively  required  that  the 
synod  should  be  adjourned  to  some  convenient  city  in  Italy, 
or  at  least  on  the  Danube.  .  The  other  articles  of  this  treaty 
were  more  readily  stipulated :  it  was  agreed  to  defray  the  trav> 
elling  expenses  of  the  emperor,  with  a  train  of  seven  hundred 
persons,*^  to  remit  an  immediate  sum  of  eight  thousand  du- 
cats **  for  the  accommodation  of  the  Greek  clergy  ;  and  in  his 
absence  to  grant  a  supply  of  ten  thousand  ducats,  with  three 
hundred  archers  and  some  galleys,  for  the  protection  of  Con- 
stantinople. The  city  of  Avignon  advanced  the  funds  for  the 
preliminary  expenses ;  and  the  embarkation  was  prepared  at 
Marseilles  with  some  difficulty  and  delayt 

In  his  distress,  the  friendship  of  Palaeologus  was  disputed 
by  the  ecclesiastical  powers  of  the  West;  but  the  dexterous 
activity  of  a  monarch  prevailed  over  the  slow  debates  and  in- 
flexible temper  of  a  republic.  The  decrees  of  Basil  continu- 
ally:  tended  to  circumscribe  the  despotism  of  the  pope,  and  to 
erect  a  supreme  and  |)erpetual  tribunal  in  the  church.  Eu- 
genius  was  impatient  of  the  yoke  ;  and  the  union  of  the 
Greeks  in^ht  afford  a  decent  pretence  for  translating  a  rebel- 
lious  synod  from  the  Rhine  to  the  Po.  The  independence 
of  the  Others  was  lost  if  they  passed  the  Alps :  Savoy  or 
A.vignon,  to  which  they  acceded  with  reluctan'%,  were  de* 
scribed  at  Constantinople  as  situate  far  beyond  th(»  pillars  of 
Hereules;*'  the  emperor  and  his  clergy  were  apprehensive 

^^  Syropulusy  p.  19.  In  this  list,  the  Greeks  appear  to  have  ex- 
ceeded the  real  numbers  of  the  clergy  and  hiity  whidi.  afterwards 
attended  the  emperor  and  patriarch,  but  which  are  not  clearly  speci- 
fied by  tlie  great  ecdesiarch.  The  75,000  florins  which  they  asked  in 
this  negotiation  of  the  pope,  (p.  9,)  were  more  than  they  could  hope 
orwant  - 

*^  I  use  indifiEerently  the  words  dudat  and ^orin,  which  derive  their 
names,  the  former  from  the  dukea  of  Milan,  the  latter  from  the  repulh 
lie  of  Florence,  These  gold  pieces,  the  first  that  were  coined  in  Italy, 
perhaps  in  the  Latin  world,  may  be  compared  in  weight  and  value  to 
one  tlurd  of  the  English  guinea. 

^*  At  the  end  of  the  Latin  version  of  Phranzes,  we  read  a  long 
Greek  epistle  or  declamation  of  George  of  Trebizond,  who  advises  the 
anperor  to  prefer  Eugenius  and  Italy.  He  treats  with  contempt  the 
iriuamatio  assemblv  of  Basil,  the  Barbarians  of  Gaul  and  Germany, 
•Itohad  conspireato  transport  the  chair  of  St.  Peter  bejoadtM 
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of  the  dangers  of  a  long  sayigatiou ;  they  were  ofibidedlij 
a  liaughty  declaration,  that  after  suppressing  the  new  heresy 
of  the  Bohemians,  the  council  would  soon  eradicate. tiieo^i 
heresy  of  the  Greeks/^  On  the  side  of  Eugenius,  all  was 
smooth,. and  yielding,  and  respectful;  and  .he  invited  the 
Byzantine  monarch  t^  heal  by  his  presence  the  schism. of  the 
I^atip,  as  ,wdl  ^  of.  the  Eastern,  church.  Ferrara,.. near  the 
coast  of  the  Adriatic^  was  proposed  for  their  .amicable  inter- 
view.; and  with  some  indulgence  of  forgery  and  thefi;,  a  sur- 
reptitious, decree,  was  procured,  which  tcansf^red  the  synod, 
with  its.  own  consent,  to  that  Italian  city. .  Nine  galleys  were 
equipped  for  the  service  at  .Venice,  and  in  the  lale  of  Gandla; 
their  diligence  anticipated  the  slower  vessels  of  Basil  ::>the  Bo- 
Q)an  admiral  was  conimissioned  to  burn,  sink,  and  destroy;^ 
^d  these  priestly  squadrons  might.,  have  encountered  each 
other  in  the  same  seas  where  Athena  and  Sparta  had  Sot- 
iperly  contended  for  the  preeminenoe  of.  gioiy*  Assaulted 
l^y.  the  importunity  of  the  factions, . who. w«re  ready  to  fight 
{;>)*  the  possession  of  his  pe^on,  Palsaologus  hesitated,  befoie 
h^  left  his  palace  and  country  .on  a  pei^lous  experiment.  His 
fiith^r^s,  advice:,  still  dwdt  ou.  his  memory;  and  . reason  <iqii8t 
^ilgge^t,  that  since  the  Latins  were  divjded  among  tbemselves, 
they  could  never  umte  in. a  foreign  cause.  Sigismond  .disr 
suaded  the  unseasonable  adventure ;  his  advice.  waslimpartiaJ, 
siuoe  he  adhered,  to  the  council ;  and.  it  waa.  enforced, by  the 
^traoge  belief,  that  the  German  Cesar  would  nominate  .a 
Gceekhis  heir  and  anoeessor  in  the  empire  4of  the  Weat^ 
Sven  the  Turkish  sultaa  was  a.oonnsellor  whom  it  might  he 
unsafe  to  i  trusty  but  whom  it  was.  dangerous  to  .offen4>  Amu- 
rath  .was.  unskilled  .in  the^isputesy^  but  he. -was  apprehensive 

.' M  Vf:.-  \  ' M"""-  ''v  .;   •.■'■?    A'  I  •  T*--i — •"•-; ff  •■-".'•    j"ii\'   '  .11    ''' — 

A3|»;..or.^Ai«i  (seyt  he)  n  tcai  rhv  fttrh  aw»  vf^tpiti^  U<4  rav  *UfwrXliM» 
irr^Afuv  KOi  wi(ta  Ta6fip*»v  i(&^op<n.  Wa9  OooattotiiH>p)«  UBprovided  with 
a'mapf  •    !• 

.  .MrSy)ropaltt8  (n,  26— ^l)«ttest8  hie  own  iofi^gmitiMi^  and  tfaat^f  hii 
ooantrymen ;  and  the-Baail  deputies,  who  excused  the  rash  dechura* 
lioffy'  oodld  neither  deny  nor  alter  «bi  act  of  the  eoimciL.     : 
*^  Cwdolffiieri,  the  pope's  nepbesv^akid  adsniral,'.ezpre8tiy  dedarai 

1^»6So9i  fcfliii  6vH9fti  taraiicTij  rat  d^ov^trjr.  The  iiar4l  eirdeTt'of  (kf 
synod  were  less  peremptory,  and,  till  the-  hostile  sqdadrdit8'ap^^*f«4 
both  paKtiep.  tried  to  oon^  their  qpan'oLfr^  .    ' 

^*  ^yropulqs  mentioiis  the  ho/pm  of  Paheol<9gtt«»  (p.  e$,).aiid  the Jaii 
advioe  of  Sigismiond,  (p.  57.)    At  Qorfii,  the  Greek  emyvm.  was  l»  • 
lormsd  of  his  friend's  death ;  had  be  known  it  soooeri. he  would  km 
'ihpn»e,(p.79.)  '  -^  r- .  'v 
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of  the  union,  of  the  Christiaos.  From  his  own  treasureti  h« 
offered  to  relieve  tiie  wants  of  the  Byzandne  oonrt;  yet 
he  declared  with  seeming  magnanimity^  that  Constantinople 
should  be  secure  and  inviolate,  in  the  absence  of  her  sov- 
ereign/' The  resolution  of  Palasolc^gus  was  decided  bv  Uie 
most  splendid  gifts  and  the  most  specious  promises :  he  wished 
to  escape  for  a  while  from  a  scene  <^  danger  and  distress; 
and  after  dismissing  with  an  ambiguous  answer  the  messen- 
geiB  of  the  council,  he  declared  his  intention  of  embarldng  in 
tiie  Roman  galleys.  The  age  of  the  patriarch  Joseph  was 
more  susceptible  of  fear  than  of  hope;  he  trembled  at  the 
perils  of  the  sea,  and  expressed  his  apprehension,  that  his 
feeble  voice,  with  thirty  perhaps  of  his  orthodox  brethren, 
would  be  oppressed  in  a  foreign  land  by  the  power  and  num- 
bers of  a  Latin  synod.  He  yielded  to  the  royal  mandate,  to 
the  flattering  assurance,  that  he  would  be  heard  as  the  oracle 
of  nations,  and  to  the  secret  wish  of  learning  from  his  brother 
of  the  West,  to  deliver  the  church  from  tbe  yoke  of  kings.^' 
The  ^ve  eross^-bearers^  or  dignitaries,  of  St.  Sophia,  were 
bound  to  attend  his  person ;  and  one  of  these,  the  great  ec- 
cle«arch  or  preacher,  Sylvester  Syropulus,^*  has  composed  a 
free  and  curious  history**  of  ihe false  union.*^    Of  the  clergy 

^  Phrs&ses  himself,  though  from  different  motives,  was  of  the 
■dvioe  of  Amuimth,  ^L  iL  c.  1&)  Utinam  ne  synodus  ista  unquam 
folnet,  81  taates  ofiinisiooes  et  detrimenta  poritara  ermt .  This  Turkish 
embassy  is  likewise  mentioned  by  Syropulus,  (p.  68;)  and  Amuratb 
kept  hia  word  He  might  threaten,  (p.  125,  219,)  but  he  never 
attacked,  the  city. 

*^  The  reader  will  smile  at  the  simplicity  with  which  he  imparted 
these  hopes  to  his  favorites:  rotm^rnv  wknpo^ttCaif  oxfi^if  9X«C(  f^^ 
ilk  T»d  Uaira  iBd^t  IAt«0ip<S(Nii  Hip  ir«Xi|»lay  kv9  rtts  AnriBttant  a^v 
SwXtias  irmpii  rod  0a&tU*tf,  (pL  92.)  Tet  it  would  havs  been  difteiilt  for 
him  to  have  praetlsed  Hie  lessoiis  of  Gregory  YIL 

**  The  Christian  name  of  Sylvester  is  borrowed  from  the  Latin  cal- 
endar. Id  modern  Greek,  irovXdf,  as  a  diminntive,  is  added  to  the 
end  of  words :  nor  can  any  reasoning  of  Creyghton,  the  editor,  excuse 
hi)  AKanging  into  i89Piiropalus,  (Sguros,  fiiseus,)  the  Syr<ipnlus  of  his 
own  manuscript,  whose  name  is  subscribed  with  his  own  band  in  the 
acts  of  the  council  of  Florence.  Why  might  not  the  author  be  of 
Syrian  extraction  f 

*^  From  the  condttsion  of  the  history,  I  should  fix  the  date  to  the 
year  1444)  four  years  after  the  synod,  when  the  great  ecdesiarch  had 
abdicated  his  effiee,  (sectio  xfi.  p.  830—350.)  His  passions  wv% 
cooled  b^  time  and  retirement ;  and,  although  Syropulus  is  often  pa^ 
Mil,  he  is  sever  intemperate. 

*'   Vera  hiitorui  ttmonu  non  verm  inter  Orao9$  ft  iMtin^e,  (Oa9¥ 
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Uiat  reluctantly  obeyed  the  summons  of  th^  emperor  and  the 
patriarch,  submission  was  the  first  duty,  and  patience  the 
most  use^l  virtue.  In  a  chosen  list  of  twenty  bishot^s,  we 
discover  the  metropolitan  titles  of  Heraclese  and  Cyzicus, 
Nice  and  Nicomedia,  Ephesus  and  Trebizond,  and  th^  pe> 
Bonal  merit  of  Mark  and  J^essarion^  who,  in  the  confidence  of 
their  learning  and  eloquence,  were  promoted  to  the  episcopal 
rank.  Some  monks  and  philosophers  were  named  to  display 
the  science  and  sanctity  of  the  Greek  church;  and  the  ser- 
vice of  the  choir  was  performed  by  a  select  band  of  singers 
and  musicians.  The  patriarchs  of  Alexandria,  Antioch,  and 
Jerusalem,  appeared  by  their  genuine  or  fiictitious  deputies ; 
the  primate  of  Russia  represented  a  national  church,  and  the 
Greeks  might  contend  with  the  Latins  in  the  extent  of  their 
spiritual  empire.  The  precious  vases  of  St  Sophia  we-e 
exposed  to  the  winds  and  waves,  that  the  patriarch  mighi 
officiate  with  becoming  splendor :  whatever  gold  the  emperor 
could  procure,  was  expended  in  the  massy  ornaments  of  his 
bed  and  chariot ;  **  and  while  they  affected  to  maintain  the 
prosperity  of  their  ancient  fortune,  they  quarrelled  for  the 
division  of  fifteen  thousand  ducats,  the  first  alms  of  the  Ro- 
man pontiff.  After  the  necessary  preparations,  John  Pal»< 
ologus,  with  a  numerous  train,  accompanied  by  his  brothei 
Demetrius,  and  the  most  respectable  persons  of  the  church 
and  state,  embarked  in  eight  vessels  with  sails  and  oars 
which  steered  through  the  Tuikish  Straits  of  Gallipoli  to*  th<» 
Archipelago,  the  Morea,  and  the  Adriatic  Gulf.** 

After  a  tedious  and  troublesome  navigation  of  seventy-seven 

Comiiis^  1660,  in  folio,)  was  first  published  with  4i  loose  and  florid 
Tersion,  by  Robert  Creyghton,  chaplain  to  Charles  II  in  his  exiles 
The  zeal  of  the  editor  has  prc^xed  a  polemic  title,  for  the  begiDniiig 
of  the  original  is  wanting.  Sytopulus  may  be  raoJsed  with  the  best 
of  the  Byzantine  writers  for  the  merit  of  .his  navratfon,'  and  even  of 
his'  st^le ;  but  he  is  exduded  from  the  orthodox  collections  Qf  the 
councils. 

^^  Syropulus  (p.  63)  simply  expresses  his  intention  Iv   opr<o  iroit- 

vrioiv    iv*    *lrd^ots    neyas    fSaaiXsos   jra^   ixsiifuy  wo^i^oiH-;    and  the   Latin 

of  CreyghtOB  may  afford  a  specimen  of  his^^id  paraphrfise.  Ut 
pompsi  circumductus  noster  Imperator  Italise  popuUs  aiiqaw  deauratua 
Jupiter  crederetm",  aut  Crcesus  ex  dpnlenta  Lydia: 

*»  Although  I  cannot  stop  to  quote  Syropulus  for  eyery  jOwt,  I  will 
oljsetve  that  the  navigation  of  the  Greeks  from  Constantinople  to 
Venice  and  Ferrara  is  contained  in  the  ivth  section,  (p.  VI — 100,)  am] 
that  the  historian  has  the  uncommon  talent  o'  placing  eack.  sceae  b» 
fore  the  reader's  eye. 
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i&ysy  this  religious  squadron  cast  anchor  lx!£}re  Venice  ;  aad 
their  reception  prodaioied  the  joy  and  magnifioence  of  th&t 
powerful  republic.  In  the  command  of  the  world,  the  modest 
Augustus  had  never  claimed  such  honors  from  his  subjects 
as  were  paid  to  his  feeble  successor  by  an  indepepdent  state. 
Seated  on  the  poop  on  a  lofty  throne^  he  received  the  visits 
or,  in  the  Greek  style,  the  adoration  of  the  doge  and  sens^ 
tors.^  They  sailed  in  the  Bucentaur,  which  was  accompa* 
Died  by  twelve  stately  galleys :  the  sea  was  overspread  with 
innumerable  gondolas  of  pomp  and  pleasure ;  the  air  resound- 
ed vf\th  music  and  acclamations ;  the  mariners,  and  even  the 
vessels,  were  dressed  in  silk  and  gold ;  and  in  all  the  emblems 
and  pageantSi  the  Roman  eagles  were  blended  with  t^e  lions 
of  St.  Mark.  The  triumphal  procession,  ascending  the  great 
canal,  passed  under  the  bridge  of  the  Rialto ;  and  the  Eastern 
strangers  gazed  with  admiration  on  the  palaces,  the  churches, 
and  the  populousness  of  a  city,  that  seejms  to  float  on  the 
bosom  of  the  waves."  They  sighed  to  behold  the  spoils  and 
trophies  with  which  it  had  been  decorated  after  the  sack  of 
Constantinople.  After  a.  hospitable  entertainment  of  iifleeii 
days,  Falseologus  pursued  his  journey  by  land  and  water  from 
Venice  to  Ferrar^^.;  and  pn  this  occasion  the  pride  of  the 
Vatican  was  tempered  by  policy  to  indulge  the  ancient  dignity 
of  the  emperor  of  the  East.  He  made  his  entry  on.  a  black 
horse ;  but  a  milk-white  steed,  whose  •  trapf^ngs .  were  em- 
broidered with  golden  eagles,  was  led  before  ^in;  and  the 
canopy  was  borne  over  his  head  by  the  princes  of  Este,  the 
sons  or  kinsmen  of  Nicholas,  marquis  of  the  city,  and  a  sov- 
ereign more  powerful  than  himselL**  Paleeologus  did  not 
alight  till  he  reached  the  bottom  of  the  siaircase:  the  pope 

'  .■■■!...  i  I         I.      I .' ■■    '     ' 

-  •*  At  *he  time  of  the  synod,  Phranaea  was  in  Peloponnerns :  but  he 
received  from  the  despot  Pemetrius  a  faithful  aecount  of  the  honorable 
receptiou  of  the  emperor  and  patriardi  both  at  Venice  and  Ferrara, 
(Dux  ....  sedentem  Imperatorem  adorat,)  which  are  more  slightly 
mentioned  by  the  Latins,  (L  ii.  c  14,  15,  16.) 

*^  Tlie  astoniRbment  of  a  Greek  prince  and  a  French  ambassador 
(Memoires  de  Philippe  de  Comines,  1.  vii.  c.  18,)  at  the  sight  of  Venice, 
abundantly  proves  that  in*the  xvth  century  it  was  the  first  and  most 
splendid  of  the  Christian  cities.  For  the  spoils  of  Constantinople  al 
Venice,  see  Syropulus,  (p.  87.) 

*"  Nicholas  lU,  of  i&te  reigned  f^rty-eight  years,  (A-  D.  139^— 
1441,)  and  was  lord  ot  Ferrara,  Modena.  Regg;io,  Parma,  Ro'^igo,  an^ 
Comipachia  See  hb  Life  in  Muratori,  (Antichit4  Estense,  torn.  iL  p 
16^—261.) 
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•(dvaoced  to  the  door  oi  Cbe  afMurtmeBt;  refoBed  hk  profieeed 
genuflection;  and,  after  a  paternal  embrace,  conducted  the 
emperor  to  a  seat  on  his  left  hand.  Nor  would  the  patriarch 
descend  from  his  galley,  till  a  ceremony  almost  equal,  had 
been  stipulated  between  the  Ushops  of  Rome  and  Constant!- 
nop  e.  The  latter  was  saluted  by  his  brother  with  a  kiss  of 
union  and  charity ;  nor  would  any  of  the  Greek  ecclesiastics 
submit  to  kiss  the  feet  of  the  Western  primate.  On  the  open- 
ing of  the  synod,  the  place  of  honor  in  the  centre  was  chiimed 
by  the  temporal  and  ecclesiastical  chiefe ;  and  it  was  only  by 
alleging  that  his  predecessors  had  not  assisted  in  person  at 
Nice  or  Chalcedon,  that  Eugenius  ooukl  evade  the  ancient 
precedents  of  Oonstantine  and  Mardan.  After  much  debate, 
it  was  agreed  that  the  right  and  left  sides  of  the  church  sboula 
be  occupied  by  the  two  nations ;  that  the  solitary  diair  of  St. 
Peter  should  be  raised  the  first  <^  the  Latin  line ;  and  that  the 
throne  of  the  Greek  emperor,  at  the  head  of  his  clergy,  should 
be  equal  and  opposite  to  the  second  phice,  the  vacant  seat  of 
the  emperor  of  the  West'^ 

But  as  soon  as  festivity  and  form  had  given  place  to  a  more 
serious  treatv,  the  Greeks  were  dissatisfied  with  their  journey, 
with  themselves,  and  with  the  pope«  The  artful  pencil  of  his 
emissaries  had  painted  him  in  a  prosperous  state ;  at  the  head 
ci  the  princes  and  prelates  of  Europe,  obedient  at.  his  voice, 
to  believe  and  to  arm.  The  thin  appearance  of  the  universal 
synod  of  Ferrara  betrayed  his  weakness:  and  the  Latins 
opened  the  first  session  with  only  ^ye  archbishops,  eighteen 
bishops,  and  ten  abbots,  the  greatest  part  of  whom  were  the 
subjects  or  countrymen  of  Uie  Italian  pontiff.  Except  the 
duke  of  Bui^ndy,  none  of  the  pot^tates  of  the  West  eon- 
descended  to  appear  in  person,  or  by  their  ambassadors  ;  nor 
was  it  possible  to  suppress  the  judicial  acts  of  Basil  against 
the  dignity  and  person  of  Eugenius,  which  were  finally  con- 
cluded by  a  new  election.  Under  these  circumstances,  a  truce 
or  delay  was  asked  and  granted,  till  Palseologus  could  expect 
from  the  consent  of  the  Latins  some  temporal  reWard  for  an 


*^  The  Latin  vulgar  was  proYoked  to  laughter  at  tlie  stranffe  c 

of  the  Oreeks,  and  eflpecially  the  length  of  their  garments,  thdr  sleevea^ 
and  their  beards;  nor, was  the  emperor  distinguished,  except.!^  the 
purple  color,  and  his  diadem  or  tiara,  with  a  jewel  on  the  tc^  (Body 
e  Grieeis  niustribus,  p  81.)  Yet  another  spectator  confesses  that  the 
Greek  fashion  was  pin  grave  e  piu  degna  than  tbe  Italian,  (Vespasiaiu^ 
ia  Vit  Eiigen.  IV.  in  Muratori,  torn.  zxv.  ^  261.) 
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TUipopular  union ;  and  after  Uie  fii^t  sesBion,  the  public  pro* 
oeedings  were  adjourned  above  six  months.  The  emperor, 
with  a  chosen  band  of  his  &vorites  and  Janizaries^  fixed  his 
summer  residence  at  a  pleasant,  spacious  monastery,  six  miles 
from  Ferrara;  forgot^  in  the  pleasures  of  the  chase,  the  dis- 
tress of  the  church  and  state ;  and  persisted  in  destroying  the 
game,  without  listening  to  the  just  complaints  of  the  marquis 
or  the  husbandman.**  In  the  mean  while,  his  unfortunate 
Greeks  were  exposed  to  all  the  miseries  of  exUe  and  poverty; 
for  the  support  of  each  stranger,  a  monthly  allowance  was 
assigned  of  three  or  four  gold  florins ;  and  altiiough  the  mitire 
sum  did  not  amount  to  seven  hundred  florins,  a  long  arrear 
was  repeatedly  incurred  by  the  indigence  or  poHcy  of  the 
Roman  court**  They  sighed  for  a  speedy  deliverance^  but 
their  escape  was  prevented  by  a  triple  chain :  a  passpoH  from 
their  superiors  was  required  at  the  gates  of  Ferrara ;  the  gov- 
ernment of  Venice  had  engaged  to  arrest  and  send  back  the 
fugitives;  and  inevitable  punishment  awaited  them  at  Con- 
stantinople ;  excommunication,  fines,  and  a  sentence,,  which 
did  not  respect  the*  sacerdotal  dignity,  that  they  should  be 
stripped  naked  and  publicly  whipped.**  It  was  only  by  the 
alternative  of  hunger  or  dispute  that  the  Greeks  could  be  per- 
suaded to  open  the  first  conference  r  and  they  yielded  with 
extreme  reluctance  to  attend  from  Ferrara  to  Florence  the 
rear  of  a  flying  synod.  This  new  translation  was  urged  by 
inevitable  necessity:  the  city  was  visited  by  the  plague;  the 
fidelity-  of  the  marquis  might  be  suspected;  the  mercenary 

**  For  ilie  emperor's  hunting,  see  Syropnlus,  (p.  148,  144,  191.) 
The  pc^  had  teat  him  eleven  miserable  hacks ;  bat  he  bought  a  strong 
apd  swift  horse  that  came  from  Kussia.  The  name  of  JanizarU*  may 
surprise ;  but  the  name,  rather  than  the  institutioD,  had  passed  from 
the  Ottoman,  to  the  Byzantine,  court,  and  is  often  used  in  the  last  ago 
of  the  empire. 

**  The  Greeks  obtained,  with  much  difiioulty,  that  instead  of  provi- 
«ion%  money  should  be  distributed^  four  florins  j»er  month  to  the  per* 
sons  of  honorable  rank,  and  three  florins  to  theur  servants,  with  an  ad- 
dition of  thirty  more  to  the  emperor,  twenty-five  to  thp  patriarch,  and 
twenty  to  the  prince,  or  despo^  Demetrius.  The  ]>ayment  of  the  first 
month  amounted  to  691  florins,  a  sum  which  will  not  allow  us  to 
reckon  above  200  Greeks  of  every  condition.  (Syropulus,  p.  104, 106.) 
On  the  20tli  October,  1438,  there  was  an  arrear  of  four  months ;  in 
April,  1489,  of  three ;  and  of  five  and  a  half  in  July,  at  the  time  of  the 
onion,  (p^  112,  226, 271.) 

**  Syropulus  (p.  141, 142,  204,  221)  deplores  the  imprisonmrnt  of 
the  Greeks,  and  the  tyranny  of  the  emperm'  and  patriarch. 
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troops  of  the  duke  of  Milan  were  at  the  gates ;  and  as  they 
occupied  Ilomagna,  it  was  not  without  difficulty  and  danger 
that  the  pope,  the  emperor,  and  the  bishops,  explored  theif 
way  through  the  unfrequented  paths  of  the  Apehnine.** 

Yet  all  these  obstacles  were  surmounted  by  time  atid  pol- 
icy. The  violence  of  the  fathers  of  Basil  rather  promoted 
than  injured  the  cause  of  Eugenius ;  the  nations  of  Europe 
abhorred  tlie  schism,  and  disowned  the  election,  of  Felix  the 
Rfth,  who  was  successively  a  duke  of  Savoy,  a  hetmit,  and 
R  pope ;  and  the  great  princes  were  gradually  reclaitaed  by 
bis  competitor  to  a  favorable  neutrality  and  a  firm  attachment. 
The  legates,  with  some  respectable  members,  deserted  to  the 
Roman  army, '  which  insensibly  rose  in  numbers  and  reputa- 
tion; the  council  of  Basil  was  reduced  to  thirty-nin^  bishops, 
and  three  hundred  of  the  inferior  clergy  f*  while  the  Latins 
of  Florence  could  produce  the  subscriptions  of  the  pope  him- 
self, eight  cardinals,  two  patriarchs,  eight  archbishops,  fifty 
two  bishops,  and  forty-five  abbots,  or  chiefs  of  religious 
orders*  After  the  labor  of  nine  months,  and  the  debates  of 
twenty-five  sessions,  they  attained  the  advantage  and  glory 
of  the  reunion  of  the  Greeks.  Four  principal  questions  had 
been  agitated  between  the  two  churches;  1.  The  use  of  un- 
leaven  bread  in  the  communion  of  Christ's  body.  2.  The 
nature  of  purgatory.  3.  The  supremacy  of  the  pope.  And, 
4.  The  single  or  double  procession  of  the  Holy  Ghost  The 
cause  of  either  nation  was  managed  by  ten  theological  cham- 
pions :  the  Latins  were  supported  by  the  inexhaustible  elo- 
quence of  Cardinal  Julian ;  and  Mark  of  Epbesus  and  Bessa- 
rion  of  Nice  were  the  bold  and  able  leaders  of  the  Greek 
forces.  We  may  bestow  some  praise  on  the  progress  of 
human  reason,  by  observing  that  the  first  of  these  questions 
was  now  treated  as  an  immaterial  rite,  which  might  innocently 
vary  with  the  fashion  of  the  age  and  country.     With  regard 

*'  The  wars  of  Italy  are  most  dearly  represented  in  the  niith  vol 
of  the  AnAals  of  MuratorL  The  schismatic  Greek,  Syropulos,  (p.  145,) 
appears  to  have  exagg^ated  the  fear  and  disorder  of  the  pope  in  his 
his  retreat  from  Ferrara.  to  Florence,  which  is  proved  by  the  acts  to 
have  been  somewhat  more  decent  and  deliberate. 

•*  Syropulus  is  pleased  to  reckon  seven  hundred  prelates  in  the 
oonncil  of  Basil.  TTie  error  is  manifest,  and  perhaps  voluntary.  That 
extravagant  number  could  not  be  supplied  b^  all  the  ecclesiastics  of 
every  degree  who  were  present  at  the  council,  nor  by  all  the  absent 
bishops  of  the  West,  wno,  expressly  or  tacitly,  might  adhere  to  itf 
tereefi. 
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to  the  second,  both  parties  were  agreed  in  the  belief  of  im 
mtermediate  state  of  purgation  for  the  venial  sins  of  the  fiiitii- 
fill ;  and  whether  their  souls  were  purified  by  elemental  fire 
was  a  doubtful  point,  which  in  a  hw  years  might  be  conve* 
niently  settled  on  the  spot  by  the  disputants.  The  claims  of 
supremacy  appeared  of  a  more  weighty  and  substantial  kind; 
yet  by  the  Orientals  the  Roman  bishop  had  ever  been 
respected  as  the  first  of  the  five  patriarchs;  nor  did  they 
scruple  to  admit,  that  his  jurisdiction  should  be  exercised 
agreeably  to  the  holy  canons ;  a  vague  allowance,  which  might 
be  defined  or  eluded  by  occasional  convenience.  The  pro- 
cession of  the  Holy  Ghost  from  the  Father  alone,  or  from  the 
Father  and  the  Son,  was  an  article  of  faith  which  had  sunk 
much  deeper  into  the  minds  of  men ;  and  in  the  sessions  of 
Ferrara  and  Florence,  the  Latin  addition  of  fiHoque  was  sub- 
divided into  two  questions,  whether  it  were  legal,  and  whether 
it  were  orthodox.  Perhaps  it  may  not  be  necessary  to  boast 
on  this  subject  of  my  own  impartial  indifference ;  but  I  must 
think  that  the  Greeks  were  strongly  supported  by  the  prohibi- 
tion of  the  council  of  Ohalcedon,  against  adding  any  article 
whatsoever  to  the  creed  of-  Nice,  or  rather  of  Constantinople.** 
In  earthly  affairs,' it  is  not ^  easy  to  conceive  how  an  assembly 
of  legislators  can  bind  their  successors  invested  with  powers 
3qual  to  their  own.  '  But  the  dictates  of  inspiration  must  be 
true  and  unchangeable;  nor  should  a  private  bishop,  or  a 
provincial  synod,  have  presumed  to  innovate  against  the  judg- 
ment of  the  Catholic  church.  On  the  substance  of  the  docr 
trine,  the  controversy  was  equal  and  endless :  reason  is  con- 
founded by  the  procession  of  a  deity :  the  gospel,  which  lay 
on  the  altar,  was  silent ;  the  various  texts  of  the  fathers  might 
be  corrupted  by  fraud  or  entangled  by  sophistry ;  and  the 
Greeks  were  ignorant  of  the  characters  and  writings  of  the 
Latin  saints.*^  Of  this  at  least  we  may  be  sure,  that  neither 
side  could  be  convinced  by  the  arguments  of  their  opponents. 
Prejudice  may  be  enlightened  by  reason,  and  a  superficial 

'*  The  Greeks,  who  disliked  the  union,  were  unwiUiog  to  saUy  from 
this  strot^  fortress,  (p:  178,  103,  196,  202,  of  Syropulus.)  The  shame 
of  the  Latins  was  aggravated  by  their  producing  an  old  MS.  of  the 
second  council  of  Nice,  with  jUwque  in  the  Nicene  creed.  A  palpable 
forgery  1  (p.  178.) 

^  'Q;  iyo*  (said  an  eminent  Greek)  bray  tig  »&ov  thiXOta  Aarivmk 
oi  Tftovicvvio  Tiva  tQv  iifetae  hyi-oVy  inu  eiie  yvapi^ta  riva,  (Syropului^ 
p  1Q9,}  Bed  the  perplexity  of  the  Greeks,  (p.  217.  218,  2fi2,  258,  27S.) 
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glanee  may  be  rectifiad  by  a  clear  and  more  perfect  view  of 
an  object  adapted  to  our  Acuities.  But  the  b]sh<^  and 
monks  had  been  taught  from  their  infancy  to  repeat  a  form 
of  myaterious  words:  their  national  and  personal  honor  de- 
pended on  the  repetition  of  the  same  sounds ;  and  their  nar- 
row minds  were  hardened  and  inflamed  by  the  acrimony  of  a 
public  dispuite. 

While  they  were  lost  in  a  cloud  of  dust  and  darkness,  the 
pc^o  and  emperor  were  desirow  of  a  seeming  union,  which 
Could  alone  accomplish  the  purposes  of  their  interview ;  and 
the  obstinacy  of  public  dispute  was  softened  by  the  arts  of 
private  and  personal  negotiation.  The  patriarch  Joseph  had 
sunk  under  the  weight  of  age  and  infirmities;  his  dying 
voice  breathed  the  counsels  of  charity  and  concord,  and  hu 
vacant  benefice  might  tempt  the  hopes  of  the  amUtious 
clergy.  The  ready  and  active  obedience  of  the  arcjibishops 
of  Russia  and  Nice,  of  Isidore  and  Bessarion,  was  prompted 
and  recompensed  by  their  speedy  promotion  to  the  dignity  of 
^cardinals.  Bessarion,  in  the  first  debates,  jxad  stood  forth  the 
'^most  strenuous  and  eloquent  champion  of  the  Greek  diurch; 
and  if  the  apostate,  the  bastard,  was  reprobated  by  his  eoua- 
try,'*  he  appears  in  ecclesiastical  story  a  rare  example  of  a 
patriot  who  was  reoonmiended  to  court  &yor  by  loud  opposi- 
tion and  well-timed  compliance.  With  the  aid  of  his  two 
spiritual  coadjutors,  the  emperor  applied  his  arguments  to  the 
general  situation  and  personal  characters  of  t£e  bishops,  and 
eadi  was  successively  moved  by  authority  and  example. 
Their  revenues  were  in  the  hands  of  the  Turks,  their  persons 
in  those  of  the  Latins :  an  episcopal  treasure,  three  robes  and 
forty,  ducats,  was  soon  exhausted :  *'  the  hqpes  of  their  return 
still  depended  on  the  ships  of  Venice  and  the  alms  of  Rome ; 
and  such  was  their  indigence,  that  their  arrears,  the  payment 
of  a  debt,  would  be  accepted  as  a  &vor,  and  might  operate 
as  a  bribe.*'    The  danger  and  relief  of  Constantinople  might 

**  See  the  polite  altercation  of  Marc  and  fiessarioD  in  Syropidns,  (p. 
267,)  who  never  dissembles  the  vices  of  his  own  party,  and  fiUny 
praises  the  virtnes  of  the  Latins- 

"  For  the  poverty  of  the  Greek  bishops^  see  a  remarkable 


of  Dacas,  (&  SI.)  One  had  possessed,  for  his  whole  wopeHj,  three 
old  gowns,  <&&  JBy  teadiing  one-and-twenty  years  in  his  monastery, 
Bessarion  himself  had  collected  forty  geld  florins ;  but  of  these,  tM 


•rdihishop  had  expended  twenty-ei^t  in  his  voyage  from  Pelopoo* 
IS,  ana  the  renuunder  at  Coostantmople,  (Svropalua,  p.  127.) 
Syropnltts  denies  that  the  Greecs  recdved  any  mnoey  before  H^iy 
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ezecse  some  prudent  and  pious  dissimulation;  and  it  wji 
insinuated,  that  the  obstinate  heretics  who  shoidd  resist  the 
consent  of  the  East  and  West  would  be  abandoned  in  a  ho»> 
tile  land  to  the  revenge  or  justice  of  the  Roman  pontiff.** 
In  the  first  private  assembly  of  the  Greeks,  the  formulary  of 
union  was  approved  by  twenty-four,  and  rejected  by  twelve^ 
members;  but  the  five  cross-bearers  of  St.  Sophia,  who  as- 
pired to  represent  the  patriarch,  were  disqualified  by  ancient 
discipline;  and  their  right  of  voting  was  transferred  to  the 
obsequious  train  of  monks,  grammarians,  and  profane  lay- 
men. The  will  of  the  monarch  produced  a  false  and  servile 
unanimity,  and  no  more  than  two  patriots  had. courage  to 
speak  their  own  sentiments  and  .those  of  their  country.  De* 
metrius,  the  emperor's  brother,  retired  to  Venice,  that  he 
might  not  be  witness  of  the  union;  and  Mark  of  Ephesus, 
mistaking  perhaps  his  pride  for  his  conscience,  disclaimed  ail 
communion  with  the  Latin  heretics,  and  avowed  himself  the 
champion  and  confessor  of  the  orthodox  creed.**  Tn  the 
treaty  between  the  two  nations,  several  forms  of  consent^ 
were  proposed,  such  as  might  satisfy  the  Latins,  without  dis*^ 
honoring  the  Greeks;  and  they  weighed  the  scruples  of 
words  and  syllables,  till  the  theological  balance  tiembled  with 
a  slight  preponderance  in  favor  of  the  Vatican.  It  was 
i^eed  fl  must  entreat  the  attention  of  the  rek<tier)  that  the 
Holy  Gnost  proceeds  from  the  Father  and  the  Son,  as  from 
one  principle  and  one  substance ;  that  he  proceeos  by  the  Son, 
being  of  the  same  nature  and  substance,  and  tkat  he  proceeds 
from  the  Father  and  the  Son,  by  one  spiratioti  and  produo- 
tion.  It  is  less  difficult  to  understand  the  articles  of  the  pre- 
liminary treaty ;  that  the  pope  should  defray  ail  Uie  expenses 
of  the  Greeks  in  their  return  home;  that  he  should  annually 
maintain  two  galleys  and  three  hundred  soldiers  for  the  de- 


had  subscribed  the  art  of  union;  (p.  283 :)  yet  he  relates  some  sus- 
picious circumstances ;  and  their  bribery  and  comiptioki  are  posItiTely 
affirmed  by  the  hbtorian  Ducas. 

*"  The  Greeks  most  piteously  express  their  own  fears  of  exile  and 
perpetual  davery,  (Syropul.  p.  196 ;)  and  they  were  strongly  moved 
Dy  the  emperor's  threats,  (p.  260.) 

••  I  had  forgot  another  popular  and  orthodox  protester :  a  fr  V'>rii€ 
hnmd,  who  usually  lay  qmet  on  the  foot^cloth  of  the  emjierorS  throiiej 
but  who  barked  most  furiously  while  the  act  of  union  wju«  reM  ing 
without  being  silenced  by  the  soothing  or  the  lashes  of  cbe  royal 
Kttaidanto,  (Syropd.  p.  26$,  266.) 
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fence  of  OonstaDtinople;  that  all  the  ships  ivhich  transported 
pilgrims  to  Jerusalem  should  be  obliged  to  touch  at  that  port; 
that  as  often  as  they  were  required,  the  pope  should  furnish  ten 
galleys  for  a  year,  or  twenty  for  six  months ;  and  that  he  should 
powerfully  solicit  the  princes  of  Europe,  if  the  emperor  had  oc- 
casion for  land  forces. 

The  same  year,  and  almost  the  same  day,  were  marked  by 
(he  deposition  of  Eugenius  at  Basil ;  and,  at  Florence,  by  his 
reunion  of  the  Greeks  and  Latins.  In  the  former  synod, 
(which  he  styled  indeed  an  assembly  of  daemons,)  the  pope 
was  branded  with  the  guilt  of  simony,  peijury,  tyranny,  heresy, 
ani  schism;'*  and  declared  to  be  incorri^ble  in  his  vices, 
imworthy  of  any  title,  and  incapable  of  holding  any  ecclesi- 
astical office*  In  the  latter,  he  was  revered  as  the  true  and 
holy  vicar  of  Christ,  who,  after  a  separation  of  six  hundred 
years,  had  reconciled  the  Catholics  of  the  East  and  West  in 
one  fold,  and  under  one  shepherd.  The  act  of  union  was 
subscribed  by  the  pope,  the  emperor,  and  the  principal  mem- 
bers of  both  churches ;  even  by  those  who,  like  Syropulus,'* 
had  been  deprived  of  the  right  of  voting.  Two  copies  might 
have  sufficed  for  the  East  and  West ;  but  Eugenius  was  not 
satisfied,  unless  four  authentic  and  similar  transcripts  were 
sighed  and  attested  as  the  monuments  of  his  victory .''*  On  a 
memorable  day,  the  sixth  of  July,  the  successors  of  St  Peter 
and  Constantine  ascended  their  thrones:  the  two  nations 
assembled  in  the  cathedral  of  Florence;  their  representatives, 
Cardinal  Julian  and  Bessarion  archbishop  of  Nice,  ajSpeared  in 
the  pulpit,  and,  after  reading  in  their  respective  tongues  the 

**  From  the  original  Lives  of  the  Popes,  in  Maratori's  Collectioc, 
(torn,  iil  p.  il  torn,  zxv.,)  the  maimers  of  JSugenius  IV.  appear  to  have 
beeo  decent^  and  even  exemplary.  Hb  situatioD,  exposea  to  the  world 
and  to  his  enemies,  was  a  restraini*,  and  is  a  pledge. 

^^  Syropulus,  rather  than  subscribe,  would  have  assisted,  as  the  least 
evil,  at  the  ceremony  of  the  union.  He  was  compelled  to  do  both ;  and 
the  great  ecclesiarch  poorly  excuses  his  submission  to  the  emperor,  {p, 
290—292.) 

^'  None  of  these  original  acts  of  union  can  at  present  be  produced 
Of  the  ten  MSS.  that  are  preserved,  (five  at  Rome,  and  the  remainder 
at  Florence,  Bologna,  Venice,  Paris,  and  London,)  nine  have  been  ex- 
amined by  an  accurate  critic,  (M.  de  Brequigny,)  who  condemns  them 
for  the  variety  and  imperfections  of  the  Greek  signatures  Tet  several 
of  the8«)  may  be  esteemed  as  authentic  copies,  which  w  ire  subscribed 
at  Florence,  before  (26th  of  August,  1439)  the  final  sej  nation  of  the 
pope' and  emperor,  (M^moircsde  I'Acad^mie  des  Inscrir  lions,  torn.  zliiL 
iiLt8t.-811.) 
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act  of  tthioOy.they  multiaUy^  embraced,  in  tlie  natne  And  thl 
pre&ence  of  their  applauding  brethren.  The  pope  and  hk 
cninisters  then  oflSdated  according  to  the  Roman  liturgy ;  the 
creed  was  chanted  with  the  addition  of  jUioque;  the  acqui- 
escence of  the  GreeksE  was  poorly  excused  by  their  ignorance 
of  the  harmonious,  but  inarticulate  sounds ;  **  and  the  more 
vcrujpulous  Latins  refused  any  public  celebration  of  the  Byzan« 
tine  rite.  Yet  the  emperor  and  his  clergy  were  not  totally 
unmindful  of  national  honor.  The  treaty  was  ratified  by  their 
consent:  it  was  tacitly  agreed  that  no  innovation  should  be 
attempted  in  their  creed  or  ceremonies:  they  spared,  and 
secretly  respected,  the  generous  firmness  of  Mark  of  Ephesus ; 
and,  on  the  decease  of  the  patriarch,  they  refused  to  elect  hie 
successor,  except  in  the  cathedral  of  St.  Sophia..  In  the  dis- 
tribution of  public  and  private  rewards,  ue  liberal  pontiff 
exceeded  their  hopes  and  his  promises:  the  Greeks,  with  less 
pomp  and  pride,  returned  by  the  same  road  of  Ferrara  and 
Venice;  and  their  reception  at  Constantinople  was  such  as 
will  be  described  in  the  following  chapter.'^  The  success  of 
the  first  trial  encouraged  Eugenius  to  repeat  the  same  edify- 
ing scenes ;  and  the  deputies  of  the  Armenians,  the  Maronites, 
the  Jacobites  of  Syria  and  Egypt^  the  Nestorians  and  the 
Ethiopians,  were  successively  introduced,  to  kiss  the  feet  of 
the  Boman  pontifl^  and  to  announce  the  obedience  and  the 
orthodoxy  of  the  East  These  Oriental  embassies,  unknown 
in  countries  which  they  presumed  to  represent,'*  diffused  over 
the  West  the  feme  of  Eugenius ;  and  a  clamor  was  artfully 
propagated  against  the  remnant  of  a  schism  in  Switzerland 
and  Savoy,  which  alone  impeded  the  harmony  of  the  Christian 
world.  The  vigor  of  opposition  was  succeeded  by  the  lassi- 
tude of  despair :  the  council  of  Basil  was  silently  dissolved ; 
and  Felix,  renouncing  the  tiara,  again  withdrew  to  thd  devout 
or  delicious  hermitage  of  RipaiUe.'*     A  general  peace  was 

^*  *H/ifv  61  U  dvHiMt  UoKoip  <^favat,  (Syropul.  p.  297.) 

"**  In  their  retarn,  the  Greeks  conversed  at  Bologna  with  the  am« 
bassadors  of  England :  and  after  some  questions  and  answers,  these 
impartial  strangers  laughed  at  the  pretenaed  union  of  Florence,  (Syro- 
put  p.  807.) 

'*  So  nugatory,  or  riather  so  fabulous,  are  these  reunions  of  the 
Kestorians,  Jacobites,  <fec.,  that  I  have  turned  over,  without  succea^ 
Ike  BibUotheca  Orientalis  of  Assemannus,  a  £uthful  slave  of  the  Vai- 
ban. 

*'  Eipaille  is  situate  near  Thonon  in  Savoy,  on  the  southern  side  g|f 
Ike  Lake  of  OeneVa.    It  is  now  a  Carthusian  abbey;  and  Mr.  A(kSM| 
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46ei9^  by  mutual  acts  of  oblivion  aad  indemoitj :  all  ideas  of 
feforinaiion  subsided ;  the  popes  continued  to  exeicise  and  abuse 
their  ecclesiastical  despotism ;  nor  has  Rome  been  sm^  dk* 
turbed  by  the  mischiefs  of  a  contested  election/' 

The  journeys  of  three  emperors  were  unavailing  for  their 
temporal,  or  perhaps  their  spiritual,  salvation ;  but  ihey  were 
productive  of  a  beneficial  consequence — ^the  revival  of  the 
Greek  learning  in  Italy,  from  whence  it  was  propagated  to  Ihe 
last  nations  of  the  Wea'  and  North.  In  their  lowest  servitude 
and  depression,  the  subjects  of  the  Byzantine  throne  were  still 
possessed  of  a  golden  key  that  could  unlock  the  treasures  of 
antiquity;  of  a  musical  and  prolific  language,  that  gives  a 
soul  to  the  objects  of  sense,  and  a  body  to  the  abstractions  of 
philosophy.  8ince  the  barriers  of  the  monarchy,  and  even  oi 
the  capital,  had  been  trampled  under  foot^  the  various  Barbie 
nans  had  doubtless  corrupted  the  form  and  substance  of  the 
national  dialect ;  and  ample  glossaries  have  been  composed, 
to  interpret  a  multitude  of  words,  of  Arabic,  Turkish^  Sdavo- 
nian,  Latin,  or  French  origin.''  But  a  purer  idiom  was 
spoken  in  the  court  and  taught  in  the  college ;  and  the  flour- 
ishing state  of  the  language  is  described,  and  perhaps  embel- 
lished, by  a  learned  Italian,'*  who,  by  a  long  residues  and 

■-  •■■ —  f  * ..  ■ 

(Trav«ls  into  Italy,  vol  ii.  p.  147, 148,  of  Bafikerville's  edition  of  his 
works)  has  celelnrated  the  place  and  the  foonder.  ^neas  Sylviiu^  and 
the  £Eimers  of  Basil,  applaud  the  austere  life  of  the  ducal  hermit ;  bat 
the  French  and  Italian  proverbs  most  unluckily  attest  the  popidar 
opinion  of  his  luxury. 

^^  In  this  account  of  the  councils  of  Basil,  Ferrara,  and  Florence,  ) 
have  consulted  the  original  acts,  which  fill  tiie  zviith  and  zviiith  tomer 
of  the  edition  of  Venice,  and  are  dosed  by  the  perspicuous,  though  pai^ 
tial,  historf  of  Augustin  Patricius,  an  Italian  of  the  zvth  century. 
They  are  digested  and  abridged  by  Dupin,  ^Bibliothdque  Ecdea  torn, 
xii,,)  and'  the  continuator  of  Fleury,  (torn.  xzii. ;)  and  the  respect  of  the 
Gallican  diurch  for  the  adverse  parties  confines  their  memoers  to  aa 
awkward  moderation. 

''*  In  the  first  attempt^  Meursius  collected  8600  Orseco-barbaroM 
words,  to  which,  in  a  second  edition,  he  subjoined  1800  more ;  yet 
what  plenteous  gleanings  did  he  leave  to  Fortius,  Ducange,  Fabrotti, 
the  Bollandists,  £c  1  (Fabric  Bibliot  Grsa  tom.  z.  p.  101,  &c.)  Sumu 
Versic  words  may  be  found  in  Xenophon,  and  some  Latin  ones  In  Plu- 
tarch ;  and  sudi  is  the  inevitable  effect  of  war  and  commeree ;  but 
the  form  and  substance  of  the  language  W3re  not  affected  by  this  slight 

^*  The  life  of  Francib  Philelphus,  a  sophist,  proud,  restless,  aad 
tafiaeious,  has  been  diligently  eompoeed  by  Lancelot  fMlSmoirea  dt 
I'Acaddmie  des  Inscriptioas,  torn.  z.  p.  Adl — 751)  and    Tirab-jdK( 
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BoUe  marriage,*^  was  naturalized  at  Constandtiopk)  abooil 
thirty  jeare  before  the  Turkish  eosqueet  ^  The  vulgar 
apeedi,"  says  Philelphus,''  "has  been  depraved  by  the 
people,  and  infected  by  tbi  multitude  of  strangers  and  mer* 
chants, -who  every  day  flock  to  the  city  wd  mingle  with  the 
inhabitanta  It  is  from  the  disciples  of  such*  a  school  that,  the 
Latin  language  received  the  versions  of  Aristotle  and  Plato ; 
io  obscure  in  sense,  and  in  spirit  so  poor.  But  the  Greeks 
who  have  escaped  the  contagion,  are  those  whom  toe  follow ; 
and  they  alone  are  worthy  of  our  imitation^  In  familiar  dis- 
course,  they  still  speak  the  tongue  of  Aristophanes  and 
EuripMes,  of  the  historians  and  philosophers  of  Athens ;  and 
the  style  of  their  writings  is  still  more  elaborate  and  correct. 
The  persons  who,  by  their  bhrth  and  offices,  are  attached  to 
the  Byzantine  court,  are  those  who  maintain,  with  the  least 
alloy,  the  ancient  standard  of  elegance  and  purity ;  and  the 
native  graces  of  knguage  most  conspicuously  i^kte  among 
the  noble  ma1ax>ns,  who  are  excluded  from  all  intercourse  with 
Ibreignersw  With  foreigners  do  I  say  ?  They  live  retired  and 
sequestered  firom  the  eyes  of  their  fel}ow-<»tizens.  Seldom  are 
tihey  seen  in  the  streets ;  and  when  they  leave  their  houses,  it 
is  in  the  dusk  of  evening,  on  visits  to  the  churches  and  their 
nearest  kindred.  On  these  occasions,  they  are  on  horseback, 
covered  with  a  veil,  and  encompassed  by  their  parents,  their 
husbands,  or  their  servants."  ** 

(Istoria  della  Letteratura  Italiana,  took  vii.  p.  289--^294,)  for  the  most 
port  from  his  own  letters.  Hia  elaborate  vritiiigs,  and  those  of  his 
contempprariee^  are  forgotten ;  but  their  £uniliar  episUes  still  deseribe 
the  men  and  the  times. 

^  He  married,  and  had  perhaps  debauched,  the  daughter  of  John, 
and  the  granddaughter  oi  Manuel  Ghryaoloras.  She  was  young, 
beautiful,  and  wealSiy ;  and  her  noble  fiunily  was  allied  to  the  Dorias 
of  Genoa  and  the  emperors  of  Constantinople. 

*^  GrsBci  quibus  lingua  depravata  non  sit  ....  ita  loquuntur  vulgo 
h2c  etiam  tempestate  nt  Arist<^hanes  oomicus^aut  Euripides  tragicus, 

ut  oratores  omnes,  ut^  historiographi,  ut  philosophi litteratl 

autem  homines  et  doctius  et  emenoatius  ....  Kam  yiri  aulici  rete- 
lem  sermonis  dignitatem  atque  elegantiam  retioebant  in  primisque 
ipsfiB  nobilea  mufieres;  quibus  cum  nullum  easetomnino  cum  yiris 
peiegriniB  commerclum,  merus  ille  ac  purus  Gnecorum  sermo  serva- 
oatur  intactu^  (Philelpb.  Epist.  ad  ann.  1451,  apud  Hodium,  p.  188| 
XS9.)  He  obserres  in  another  passage,  uxor  ilia  mea  Theodwa  loco* 
tione  erat  admodum  moderate  et  suavi  et  maxime  Atticl 

**  Philelphua,  absurdly  ejiougb,  derlTes  tbli  Greek,  or  Oriental 
fMdoosy  from  the  manners  of  ancient  Rome. 
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^^^^'^ Among  tlie  Greeks  a  numerous  and  opulent  eiergy  wm 
dedicated  to  the  service  of  religion  :  their  monks  and  bishope 
have  ever  been  distinguished  by  the  gravity  and  austerity  of 
their  manners ;  nor  were  they  diverted,  like  the  Latin  priests, 
by  the  pursuits  and  pleasures  of  a  secular,  and  even  nulitary, 
life.  After  a  large  deduction  for  the  time  and  talents  that 
were  lost  in  the  devotion,  the  laziness,  and  the  discord,  of  ihi^ 
chureh  and  cloister,  the  more  inquisitive  and  ambitious  miodB 
would  explore  the  sacred  and  pro&ne  erudition  of  their  native 
language.  The  ecclesiastics  presided  over  the  education  of 
youth;  the  schools  of  philosophy  and  eloquence  were  pe^ 
petuated  till  the  fall  of  the  empire ;  and  it  may  be  affirmed,  . 
that  more  books  and  more  knowledge  were  included  withio 
the  walls  of  Constantinople,  than  could  be  dispersed  over  the 
extensive  countries  of  the  West.*'  But  an  important  distinc- 
tion has  been  already  noticed  :  the  Greeks  were  stationary  or 
retrograde,  while  the  Latins  were  advandng  with  a  rapid  and 
progressive  motion.  The  nations  were  excited  by  the  spirit 
of  independence  and  emuhition ;  and  even  the  little  world  of 
the  Italian  states  contained  more  people  and  industry  than  the 
decreasing  circle  of  the  Byzantine  empire.  In  £urope,  the 
lower  ranks  of  society  were  relieved  from  the  yoke  of  feudal 
servitude;  and  freedom  is  the  first  step  to  curioiBity  and 
knowledge,  llie  use,  however  rude  and  corrupt,  of  the  Latin 
tongue  had  been  preserved  by  superstition ;  the  universities, 
from  Bologna  to  Oxford,*^  were  peopled  with  thousands  of 
scholars ;  and  their  misguided  ardor  might  be  directed  to  more 
liberal  and  manly  studies.  In  the  resurrection  of  science, 
Italy  was  the  first  that  cast  away  her  shroud ;  and  the  eloqueot 
Petrarch,  by  his  lessons  and  his  example,  may  justly  be  ap- 
plauded as  the  first  harbinger  of  day.  A  purer  style  of  com- 
position, a  more  generous  and  rational  strain  of  sentiment, 


*'  See  the  state  of  learning  in  the  xiitth  and  ziyth  centuries,  in  the 
learned  and  judicious  Mosheim,  (Instit  Hist.  Kccles.  p.  434 — i40,  490 
—494.) 

."^  At  the  end  of  the  xvth  century,  there  existed  in  Europe  about 
fifty  universities,  and  of  these  the  foundation  of  ten  or  twelve  is  prior 
to  the  year  1800.  They  were  crowded  in  proportion  to  their  scarcity. 
Bologna  contained  10,CO0  students,  chiefly  of  the  civil  law.  In  the 
year  1857  the  number  At  Oxford  had  decreased  from  80,000  to  6000 
sdiolars,  (Henry's  History  of  Great  Britain,  toL  iy.  1x478.)  .  TeteTn 
thb  decrease  is  much  superior  tc  idle  present  list  of  ftie  members  of  tht 
UE'Teisity. 
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flowed  frotn  tbe  study  and  imitation  of  the  writers  of  ancnent 
Borne;  and  the  disciples  of  Oioero  and  Virgil  approached, 
with  reverence  and  love,  the  sanctuary  of  their  Grecian  ma»- 
ters.  In  the  sack  of  Constantinople,  the  French,  and  even  the 
Venetians,  had  despised  and  destroyed  the  works  of  Lysippus 
and  Homer :  the  monumente  of  art  may  be  annihilated  by  a 
single  blow ;  but  the  immortal  mind  is  renewed  and  multiplied 
by  the  copies  of  the  pen ;  and  such  copies  it  was  the  amotion 
of  Petrarch  and  his  friends  to  possess  and  understand.  The 
arms  of  the  Turks  undoubtedly  pressed  the  flight  ci  the 
Muses;  yet  we  may  tremble  at  the  thought,  that  Greece 
TQight  have  been  overwhelmed,  with  her  schools  and  libraries, 
before  Europe  had  emerged  from  the  deluge  of  barbarism; 
that  the  seeds  of  science  might  have  been  scattered  by  the 
winds,  before  the  Italian  soil  was  prepared  for  their  culti- 
vation. 

The  most  learned  Italians  of  the  fifteenih  century  have 
confessed  and  applauded  the  restoration  of  Greek  literature, 
after  a  long  oblivion  of  many  hundred  years.**  Yet  in  that 
country,  and  beyond  the  Alps,  some  names  are  quoted ;  some 
profound  scholars,  who  in  the  darker  ages  were  honorably 
distinguished  by  their  knowledge  of  the  Greek  tongue ;  and 
national  vanity  has  been  loud  in  the  praise  of  such  rare 
examples  of  erudition.  Without  scrutinizing  the  merit  of 
individuals,  truth  must  observe,  that  their  science  is  without  a 
cause,  and  without  an  effect;  that  it  was  easy  for  th6m  to 
satisfy  themselves  and  their  more  ignorant  contemporaries; 
and  that  the  idiom,  which  they  had  so  marvellously  acquired, 
was  transcribed  in  few  manuscripts,  and  was  not  taught  in  any 
aniversity  of  the  West.  In  a  comer  of  Italy,  it  faintly  existed 
as  the  popular,  or  at  least  as  the  ecclesiastical  dialect **  The 
first  impression  of  the  Doric  and  Ionic  colonies  has  nevet 

*>  Of  those  writers  who  professedljr  treat  of  the  restoration  of  the 
Greek  learoing  in  Italy,  the  two  principal  are  Hodius;  Dr.  Humphrey 
Hody,  (de  Gr»cis  lUustribus,  Lmgiue  GriBc»  literarumoiie  bnmani- 
orum  Instauratoribus;  Londini,  1742,  in  large  octavo,)  ana  Tiraboscbi, 
(Istoria  della  Letteratura  Italtana,  torn.  v.  p.  864 — S*?*?,  torn.  viL  p.  112 
-^148.)  The  Oxford  professor  is  a  laborious  scholar,  but  the  librarian 
of  Modeca' enjoys  the  superiority  of  a  modem  and  national  historian. 

^*  In  Calabna  qusB  olim  magna  Gnecia'  dicebatar,  ooloniis  Grsecit 
repleta,  remansit  quiedam  lii^as  Teteris,  cognitio,  (Hodius,  p.  2.)  If 
it  were  eradicated  by  the  Romans,  it  was  revived  and  perpetuated  by 


fSbe  monks  of  St  Bamlf  who  po6se8se4  seven  convents  at  Rosaano  alw% 
lOi^nnone,  Istoria  di  Napoli,  torn.  i.  p.  520.)  -  — 
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1)0611  ootnpletely  erased:  the  Calabrian  churches  were  lone 
attached  to  the  throne  of  Oonstantiiiople :  and  the  monka  o? 
St  Basil  pursued  their  studies  in  Mount  Athos  and  the  schools 
cf  the  E^ist  CaUbria  was  the  native  country  of  BarUuun, 
who  has  ahready  appeared  as  a  sectary  and  an  ambassador; 
and  Barlaam  was  the  first  who  revived,  beyond  the  Alps,  the 
memory,  or  at  least  the  writings,  of  Horner.*^  He  is  described, 
by  Petrarch  and  Boccace,**  as  a  man  of  diminutive  stature, 
though  truly  great  in  the  measure  of  learning  and  genius ;  of 
a  piercing  discernment,  though  of  a  slow  and  pnnfuLelocu' 
tion.  For  many  ages  (as  ti^y  affirm)  Greece  had  not  pro- 
duced his  equal  in  the  knowledge  of  history,  ffnunnoar,  and 
philosophy ;  and  his  merit  was  celebrated  in  Uie  attestations 
of  the  princes  and  doctors  of  Constantinople.  One  of  these 
attestations  is  still  extant ;  and  the  emperor  Cantacuzene,  the 
protector  of  his  adversaries,  is  forced  to  allow,  that  Euclid, 
Aristotle,  and  Plato,  were  familiar  to  that  profound  and  subtle 
logician.**  In  the  court  of  Avignon,  he  formed  an  intimate 
connection  with  Petrarch,**  the  first  of  the  Latin  schoUrs ;  and 
the  desire  of  mutual  instruction  was  the  principle  of  tbeir 
literary  commerce.  The  Tuscan  applied  himself  with  eager 
curiosity  and  assiduous  diligence  to  the  study  of  the  Greek 
language;  and  in  a  laborious  struggle  with  the  dryness  and 
difi^ulty  of  the  first  rudiments,  he  began  to  reach  the  sense, 
and  to  feel  the  spiriti  of  poets  and  philosophers^  whose  minds 
were  congenial  to  his  own.  But  he  was  soon  deprived  of  the 
society  and  lessons  of  this  useful  assistant:  Barlaam  relin- 
quished his  fruitless  embassy ;  and,  on  his  return  to  Greece,  he 
rashly  provoked  the  swarms  of  fanatic  monks,  by  attempting 
to  substitute  the  light  of  reason  to  that  of  their  navel.  Aitei 
a  separation  of  three  years,  the  two  friends  again  met  in  the 
court  of  Naples :  but  the  generous  pupil  renounced  the  fairest 
occasion  of  improvement;  and  by  his  recommendation  Bai> 
laam  was  finally  settied  in  a  small  bishopric  of  his  native 

*^  11  Barbari  (aays  Petrarch,  the  Freneh  and  Oermans)  vix,  non  dieam 
libros  Bed  nomen  Homeri  audiyemnt  Perhaps,  in  tiiat  respect,  the' 
ziiith  century  was  leas  happy  than  the  age  of  Onarlemaffne. 

**  See  the  character  of  Bsrlasm,  in  Booeaoe  de  Geneatog.  Deornin,  L 

XV.  CL  6. 

**  Oantsciisen.  L  ii  &  86.        . 

**  For  the  conneetiai  of  Petrardi  and  BirUuim,  and  the  two  ininr- 
viewH  at  Avignon  in  18S9,  and  at  Nai^es  in  1842,  see  the  ezoellraA 
Mteioires  sur  la  Tie  de  Petrarqoe,  t  jdl  i  p.  406-—410,  torn,  iL  p  'a 
— W. 
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Calabria.*'  The  maxa&Ad  aTOcations  of  Petmrciiy  loire  and 
friendship,  his  vartons  correspondenee  aad  frequent  journeys, 

.  the  Roman  hmrel^  and  his  elaborate  oompositions  in  prose  and 
verse,  in  Latin  and  Italian,  diverted,  him  from  a  foreign  idiom ; 
and  as  Le.  advanced  in  life,  the  attainment  of  Ukb  Greek 
language  was  the  object  of  his  wishes  rather  than  of  his  hopes. 
When  he  was  about  fifty  years  of  age,  a  Byzantine  ambassador, 
his  friend,  and  a  master  of  bc^h  tongues,  presented  him  with  a 
copy  of  Homer;  and  the  answer  of  Petrareh  is  at  once  ex- 
pressive of  his  eloquence,  gratitude,  and  r^ret  After  cele- 
brating the  generosity  of  the  donor,  and  tbe  value  of  a  gilt 
more  precious  in  his  esthnalion  than  gcdd  or  rulxes,  he  thus 
proceeds :  ^  Your  present  of  the  genuine  and  original  text  of 
the  divine  poet,  the  fountain  of  all  inventions,  is  worthy  of 
younelf  and  of  me :  you  have  fulfilled  your  promise)  and  satis- 
fied my  desires.  Yet.  your  liberality  is  still  imperfect :  with 
Homer  you  should  have  given  me  youi«elf;  a  guide,  who 
could  lead  me  into  the  fields  of  light,  and  disclose  to  my  won- 
dering eyes  the  spacious  miracles  of  the  Iliad  and  Odyseey. 
But,  alas!  Homer  is  dumb,  or  I  am  deaf ;  nor  is  it  in  my 
power  to  enjoy  the  beauty  which  I  possess.  I  have  seated  him 
by  the  side  of  Plater,  the  prince  of  poets  near  the  prince  of  phi- 
losophers; and  I  glory  in  the  sight  of  my  illustrious  guests. 
Of  their  immortal  writings,  whatever  had  been  translated  into 
the  Latin  idiom,  I  had  already  acquired ;  but,  if  there  be  no 
profit,  there  is  some  pleasure,  in  beholding'  Uiese  venerable 
Greeks  in  their  proper  and  national  habit  I  am  delighted  with 
the  aspect  of  Homer ;  and  as  often  as  I  embrace  the  silent 
volume,  I  exclaim  with  a  sigh,  Dlnstrious  bard  t  with  what 
pleasure  should  I  listen  to  thy  song,  if  mv  sense  of  hearing  were 
not  obstructed  and  lost  by  Uie  death  of  one  friend,  and  in  the 
mudi-lamented  absence  of  another.  Nor  do  I  yet  despair;  and 
the  exampWof  Cato  suggests  some  comfort  and  hope,  since  it 
was  in  the  last  period  of  age  that  he  attained  the  knowledge  of 

-tlie  Greek  letters.'' •• 

*^  The  hishoprie  to  which  Barlaam  retired,  was  the  old  Locri,  in  the 
middle  ages.  Seta.  Cyriaea,  and  by  cormptioD  Hieradum,  Gerace, 
(Dissert  Ohorograj^iica  Italin  Medii  Mvly  p.  812.)  The  dives  opum 
of  the  NorauHi  times  soon  lapsed  into  poverty,  since  even  the  elmrch 
I  poor:  yet  the  town  still  contains  8000  inhabitants,  (Swinburne,  p 


810.) 
•»I^ 


I  win  transcribe  a  passage  from  this  epJBtle  of  Fetrarch,  (FmnSH 
faL  t;).Donasti  Homennn  non  in  aliecium  sermonem  violento  alvea 
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The  prize  which  eluded  the  ef&rt)  of  Petrarch,  was  6b» 
tained  by  the  fortune  and  indiutry  of  his  friend  Boocaoe,ii 
the  &ther  of  the  Tuscan  prose.  That  popular  writer,  who 
derifes  his  reputation  from  the  Decameron,  a  hundred  nov- 
els of  pleasantry  and  love,  may  aspire  to  the  more  serious 
praise  of  restoring  in  Italj'  the  study  of  the  Greek  language. 
In  the  year  one  thousand  three  hundred  and  sixty,  a  disdple 
of  Barkam,  whose  name  ^ras  Leo,  or  Leontius  Pilatus,  was 
detained  in  his  way  to  Avig-non  by  the  advice  and  hospitality 
of  Boccaoe,  who  lodged  the  stranger  in  his  house,  prevailed 
on  the  republic  of  Florence  to  allow  him  an  annual  stipend, 
and  devoted  his  leisure  to  the  first  Greek  professor,  who  taught 
that  language  in  the  Weiitem  countries  of  Europe.  The 
appearance  of  Leo  might  Oisgust  the  most  eager  disciple, 
he  was  clothed  in  the  mantle  of  a  philosopher,  or  a  mendi- 
cant ;  his  countenance  was  hideous ;  his  f&ce  was  over- 
shadowed with  black  hair ;  his  beard  long  and  uncombed ; 
his  deportment  rustic;  his  temper  gloomy  and  inconstant; 
nor  could  he  grace  his  discourse  mth  the  ornaments,  or  even 
the  perspicuity,  of  Latin  elocution.  But  his  mind  was  stored 
with  a  treasure  of  Greek  learning :  history  and  fable,  philoso- 
phy, and  grammar,  were  alike  at  his  conAnand ;  and  he  read 
the  poems  of  Homer  in  the  schools  of  Florence.  It  was 
from  his  explanation  that  Boocace  composed*  and  transcribed 
a  literal  prose  version  of  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey,  which  satis- 
fied the  thirst  of  his  fnend  Petrarch,  and  which,  perhaps,  in 
the  succeeding  century,  was  clandestinely  used  by  Laurentius 
Valla,  tha  Latin  interpreter.  It  was  from  his  narratiTes  Uiat 
'he  same  Boccace  collected  the  materials  for  his  treatise  on 
Urn  genealogy  of  the  heathen  gods,  a  work,  in  that  age,  of 

derivatam,  sed  ex  ipras  Grieci  eloqoli  scatebris,  et  qnalis  divino  illi  pro- 
flozit  ingenio ....  -  Sine  tuft  voce  Homerus  tuua  spud  me  mntnA^immo 
▼ero  efl;o  apud  ilium  surdiu  sum.  Gaudeo  tamen  vel  adspectil  solo,  ae 
Bfiepe  mum  amplezus  at^ue  enspirans  dloo,  O  magne  vir,  Aa 

**  For  the  life  and  writings  of  Boocaoe,  who  was  bom  in  1313,  and 
died  in  1875,  Fabridus  (BibUot  Latin.  Medii  JSvi,  tom.  i  p.  248,  <bc.) 
wd  Tiraboflcbi  (torn.  v.  p.  83, 489—461)  maj  be  oonsulted.  The  edi- 
tions, verBlons,  imitations  of  his  novels,  are  innumerable.  Tet  he  was 
48haiaed  to  communicate  that  trifling,  and  perhaps  scandaloosi  work  ta 
Petrsrch,  his  respectable  friend,  in  whose  letters  and  memoir&  he  con- 
ipicoously  appears. 


*  Thitftrandatioii  of  Homer  waa  by  Pilatus,  not  by  BoccaciiK     See  iralltav 
•Hlft  of  LiL  yoL  i.  p.  132.— M. 
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Btttpendoii5  erudition,  and  which  he  ostentatiously  sprinkled 
with  Greek  characters  and  passages,  to  excite  the  wonder 
and  applause  of  his  more  ignorant  readers.**  The  first  steps 
of  learning  are  slow  and  laborious;  no  more  than  ten  vota- 
ries of  Ilomer  could  be  enumerated  in  all  Italy ;  and  neither 
Rome,  nor  Venice,  nor  Naples,  could  add  a  single  name  to 
this  studious  catal<^ue.  But  their  numbers  would  have  mul** 
tiplied,  their  progress  would  have  been  accelerated,  if  the 
inconstant  Leo,  at  the  end  of  three  years,  had  not  relinquished 
an  honorable  and  beneficial  station.  In  his  passage,  Petrarch 
entertained  him  at  Padua  a  short  time:  he  enjoyed  the 
scholar,  but  was  justly  offended  with  the  gloomy  and  un- 
social temper  of  the  man.  Discontented  with  the  world  and 
with  himself,  Leo  depreciated  his  present  enjoyments,  while 
absent  persons  and  objects  were  dear  to  his  imagination.  In 
Italy  he  was  a  Thessalian,  in  Greece  a  native  of  Calabria :  in 
the  company  of  the  Latins  he  disdained  their  langus^,  re- 
ligion, and  manners:  no  sooner  was  he  landed  at  Constanti- 
nople, than  he  again  sighed  for  tiie  wealth  of  Venice  and  the 
elegance  of  Flor^ce.  His  Italian  friends  were  deaf  to  his 
importunity :  he  depended  on  their  curiosity  and  indulgence, 
and  embarked  on  a:  second  voyage;  but  on  his  entrance 
into  the  Adriatic,  the  ship  was  assailed  by  a  tempest,  and 
the  unfortunate  teacher,  who  like  Ulysses  had  fastened  him- 
self to  the  mast,  was  struck  dead  by  a  flash  of  lightning. 
'The  humane  Petrarch  dropped  a  tear  on  his  disaster ;  but  he 
was  most  anxious  to  learn  whether  some  copy  of  Euripides  or 
Sophocles  might  not  be  saved  from  the  hands  of  the  man-., 
nens.'* 

But  the  faint  rudiments  of  Greek  learning,  which  Petrarch 
had  encouraged  and  Boccace  had  planted,  soon  withered 
and  expired.  The  succeeding  generation  was  content  for  a 
while  with  the  improvement  of  Latin  eloqu^ce ;  nor  was  it 


**  Boccace  indulges  an  honest  vanity:  Ostentationis  causi  Graeca 
carmina  adscripsi  ....  jure  utor.  meo;  meutn  est  hoc  decns,  mra 
gloria  SGiiicet  inter  Etruaoos  GrsBcis  uti  carminibus.  Nonne  ego  fui 
qui  Leontium  Pilatum,  Ac^  (de  Genealogia  Deorum,  L  zv.  c  '7,  a  work 
which,  thou;;h  now  forgotten,  has  rtm  through  thirteen  or  fourteen 
editions.) 

'*  Leontius,  or  Leo  Filatus,  is  sufficiently  made  knows  by  Hody, 
(p.  2 — 11,)  and  the  abb6  de  Sadc,  (Vie  de  Petrarque,  torn,  iil  p.  625-~ 
i84^  670--  678,)  who  has  very  happily  caught  the  lively  and  oramatM 
^f  hb  original 
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before  the  end  of  the  fourteenth  cetitury  that  a  new  and  per- 
petual flame  was  rekindled  in  Italy.*'  Previous  to  his  own 
joumc?.  the  emperor  Manud  despatched  his  envoys  and  ora- 
tors to  implore  the  compassion  of  the  Western  princes.  .  Of 
these  envoys,  the  most  conspicuous,  or  the  most  learned, 
was  Manuel  Ohrysoloras,*^  of  noble  birth,, and  whose  Roman 
ancestors  are  supposed  to  have  migrated  with  the  great  Gon- 
Btantme.  After  visiting  the  courts  of  France  and  England, 
where  he  obtained,  some  contributions  and  more  promises, 
the  envoy  was  invited  to  assume  the  office  of  a  professor; 
and  Florence  had  again  the  honor  of  this  second  invitation. 
By  his  knowledge,  not  only  of  the  Greek,  but  of  the  Latin 
tongue,  Chrysoloras  deserved  the  stipend,  and  surpassed  the 
expectation,  of  the  republic  His  8<^ool  was  frequented  by 
a  crowd  of  disciples  of  every  rank  and  age;  and  one  of 
these,  in  a  general  history,  has  described  his  motives  and  hn 
success.  "At  that  time,"  says  Leonard  Aretin,**  "I  was  a 
student  of  the  civil  law ;  but  my  soul  was  inflamed  with  the 
love  of  letters;  and  I  bestowed  some  application  on  the 
sciences  of  logic  and  rhetoric.  On  tbe  arrival  of  Manuel, 
I  hesitated  whether  I  should  desert  my  legal  studies,  or  relin- 
quish this  golden  Opportunity;  and  thus,  in  the  ardor  <A 
youth,  I  communed  with  my  own  mind — Wilt  thov  be  want- 
ing to  thyself  and  thy  fortune  f  Wilt  thou  refuse  to  be  intro- 
duced to  a  &miliar  converse  with  Homer,  Plato,  and  Demos- 
thenes ;  with  those  poets,  philosophers,  and  orators,  of  whom 

*'  Dr.  Hody  (p.  54)  is  angry  with  Leonard  Aretin,  Gaarinos,  Panlin 
JoviuB,  dcc^  for  amrming,  that  the  Greek  letters  were  restored  in  Italy 
poti  tepHngmio*  ann09;  as  ii^  says  he,  tbey  had  floaridied  till  the  end 
of  the  viith  century.  These  writers  most  probably  reckoned  from  the 
last  period  of  the  exarchate ;  and  the  presence  of  the  Greek  magistrates 
and  troops  at  Ravenna  and  Rome  must  have  preserved,  in  some  d^^ree, 
the  use  of  their  native  tongue. 

"  See  the  article  of  Emanuel,  or  Manuel  Chrysoloras,  in  Hody  (p 
12 — 64)  and  Tiraboschi,  (tom.  vil  p  118 — 118.)  The  precise  date  ol 
his  arrival  floats  between  the  yean  1890  and  1400,  and  is  only  oon* 
fined  by  the  reign  of  Booiiace  IJL 

''  The  name  of  Aretmut  has  been  aesmned  by  ^"^  or  six  natives  of 
Arwwo  in  Tuscany,  of  whom  the  most  fiimoas  and  the  most  worthless 
lived  in  the  xvith  century.  Leonardus  Brunus  Aretinos,  the  disciple 
of  Ghnrsoloras,  was  a  linguist,  an  orator,  and  an  hi8torian,the  seore- 
iary  of  four  suooessive  popes,  and  the  chancellor  of  the  republic  of 
bwenee,  where  he  diea  A.  D.  1444,  at  the  age  of  severty-flve,  Hht 
brie  BiUiot  Hedii  iEvi,  torn  i  p.  190  <lc.  Tirabosdii,  torn,  vil  m 
81— •€) 
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mA  wonden  are  related,  and  who  are  celebrated  by  ererj 
age  as  the  great  masters  of  human  sdencef  Of  professors 
and  scholats  in  dvil  law,  a  sufficient  supply  will  always  be 
found  in  oar  univeTsities ;  but  a  teadier,  and  such  &  teacher, 
of  the  Greek  language,  if  he  onoe  be  sulfered  to  escape,  may 
never  afterwards  be  retrieved.  Oonvineed  by  these  reasons, 
I  gave  myself  to  Chrysoloras ;  and  so  strong  was  my  passion, 
ttuit  the  lessons  which  I  had  imbibed  in  the  day  were  tne  con- 
stant object  of  my  nightly  dreams."**  At  the  same  time  and 
place,. tlie  Latin  classics  were  explained  by  John  of  Ravenna, 
the  domestic  pupil  of  Petrarch;'**  the  Italians,  who  illus- 
trated their  age  and  country,  were  formed  in  this  doable 
sdiool ;  and  Florence  became  the  fruitfial  seminary  of  Greek 
and  Boman  erudilson.'*'  The  presence  of  the  emperor  re- 
called Chrysoloras  from  the  college  to  the  court;  bat  he 
afterwards  tanght  at  Pavia  and  Rome  with  equal  industry  and 
applause.  The  remainder  of  his  life,  about  fifteen  years,  was 
divided  between  Italy  and  Constantinople,  between  embassies 
and  lessons.  In  the  noble  office  of  enlightening  a  foreign 
nation,  the  grammaiian  was  not  unmindful  of  a  more  saoid 
duty  to  his  prince  and.  country ;  and  Emanuel  Chrysoloraft 
died  at  Constance  on  a  public  mission  from  the  emperor  to  the 
ootuncil. 

After  his  example,  the  restoration  of  the  Greek  letters  in 
Italj  was  prosecuted  by  a  series  of  emigrants,  who  were  des- 
titute of  Ibrtane,  and  endowed  with  learning,  or  at  least  with 
language.  From  the  terror  or  oppression  of  the  Turkish 
arms,  Sxe  natives  of  Thessalonica  and  Constaatinq)le  esci^ied 
to  a  land  of  freedom,  curiosity,  and  wealth.  The  synod  in- 
troduced into  Florence  the  lights  of  the  Greek  church,  and 

**  S^  the  passage  in  Arelin.  Cmnmeiitario  Reruin  suo  Tempore  in 
Italia  gestamm,  apud  Hodioni,  p.  2S-^S0. 

^**  &  this  domestic  discipline,  Petrarch,  who  loved  the  youth,  often 
eomplains  of  the  eager  curiosity,  restless  temper^  and  proud  feelings, 
winch  annoaDoe  the  genius  and  glory  of  a  nper  age,  (Mdmcnres  sur 
Petnyrque,  torn,  iil  p.  700 — ^709.) 

^*^  Hinc  GrseciB  Latinseque  schoke  exoHte  sunt,  Ouarino  PhUetpho, 
lieionardo  Aretino,  Oaroloque,  ao  plerisque  aliis  tanqoani  ex  equo 
Trqiano  pt^odeontihas,  quorum  emmatiooe  multa  ingenia  deinoeps  ad 
laudem  excitata  sunt,  (Platina  in  Bonifocio  IX.)  Another  Italian 
writer  adds  the  names  of  Paulas  PetTus  Vergerius,  Omnibonns  Vin- 
centius,  Poggius,  Franciscus  Barbarus,  Ac  But  I  question  whether  a 
rind  chronology  would  allow  Chrysctloras  i/Z  these  eminent  adiolac^ 
iSodius.  a^  26—27,  Ac.) 
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the  oracles  of  the  Platofiie  philosophy ;  atd  the  ftigitives  whs 
adhered  to  the.umoD,>had  the  double  merit  of  renouooing 
their  country,  not  only  for  the  Christian,  but  fur  the  catholic 
cause.  A  patriot,  who  sacrifices  his  party  and  oooscienoe  to 
the  allurements  of  favor,  may  be  possessed,  however,  of  the 
private  and  social  virtues :  he  no  longer  hears  the  reproach- 
ful epithets  of  sUve  and  apostate;  and  the  consideration 
which  he  acquires  among  his  new  associates  will  restore  in 
his  own  eyes  the  dignity  of  his  character.  The  prudent 
conformity  of  Bessarion  was  rewarded  with  the  Roman  pur- 
pie  :  he  fixed  his  residence  in  Italy ;  and  the  Greek  cardinal, 
the  titular  patriarch  of  Constantinople,  was  respected  as  the 
chief  and  protector  of  his  nation :  ^^  his  abilities  were  exer* 
cised  in  the  legations  of  Bologna,  Venice,  Germany,  and 
France ;  and  his  election  to  the  chair  of  St  Peter  floated  for 
a  moment  on  the  uncertain  breath  of  a  6onclave.^*'  His 
ecclesiastical  honors  diffused  «  splendor  and  preeminence 
over  his  literary  merit  and  service :  his  palace  was  a  school ; 
as  often  as  the  cardinal  visited  the  Vatican,  he  was  attended 
by  a  learned  train  of  both  nations;  ^'^^  of  men  applauded  by 
themselves  and  the  public ;  and  whose  writings,  now  over- 
spread with  dust,  were  popular  and  useful  in  their  own  times. 
I  shall  not  attempt  to  enumerate  the  restorers  of  Grecian 
literature  in  the  fifteenth  century ;  and  it  may  be  suffident 
to  mention  with  gratitude  the  names  of  Theodore  Gaza,  of 
George  of  Trebizond,  of  John  Argyropulus,.  and  Demetrius 
Chalcocondyles,  who  taught  their  native  language  in  the 
schools  of  Florence  and  Rome.  Their  labors  were  not  infe- 
rior to  those  of  Bessarion,  whose  purple  they  revered,  and 


"•  See  in  Hody  the  article  of  Bessarion,  (p.  186 — 177.)  Tbeodore 
Qaza,  Qeorge  of  TVrebi^ond,  and  tbe  rest  of  the  Qreekg  whom  I  have 
named  or  omitted,  are  inserted  in  their  proper  chapters  of  bis  learned 
work.  See  likewise  Tiraboechi,  in  the  Ist  and  2a  parts  of  the  ritli 
tome. 

***  The  cardinals  krooked  at  his  door,  but  his  conclavist  refused  tu 
interrupt  the  studies  df  Bessarion  :  "  Nicholas/'  said  he,  "  thy  respeci 
has  cost  thee  a  hat,  and  me  the  tiara.^  * 

"*  Such  as  George  of  Trebizond,  Theodore  Oaaa,  Argyropulus, 
Andronicus  of  Thessalonica,  Philelpbus,  Poggius,  Blondus,  Nicliola* 
Perroti  Valla,  Campanus,  Platina,  <fec.  Viri  (says  Hody,  with  tlie 
pious  zeal  (fa  scholar)  nuUo  SBvo/perituri,  p.  1 56.) 


*  Roscoe  (Life  of  Loreazo  Ae  Miedici,  vol.  i.  p.  75)  considers  that  Bcd]f 
as  ce/iited  this  •*  idle  tale."— M.  x     -  .... 
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wlioee  fortune  was  the  secret  object  of  their  envy.  But  the 
lives  of  these  grammarians  w^re  humble  and  obscure :  they 
had  declined  the  lucrative  paths  of  the  church ;  their  dress 
and  manners  secluded  them  from  the  commerce  of  the  world ; 
and  «ince  they  were  confined  to  the  merit,  they  might  be  con- 
tent with  the  rewards,  of  learning.  From  this  character, 
JanuB  Lascaris  ***  will  deserve  an  exception.  His  eloquence, 
politeness,  and  Imperial  xiescent,  recommended  him  to  the 
French  monarch ;  and  in  the  same  cities  he  was  alternately 
employed  to  teach  and  to  negotiate.  Duty  and  interest 
prompted  them  to  cultivate  the  study  of  the  Latin  language  ; 
and  the  most  successful  attained  the  faculty  of  writing  and 
speaking  with  fluency  and  elegance  in  a  foreign  idiom.  But 
they  ever  retained  the  inveterate  vauity  of  their  country : 
their  praise,  or  at  least  their  esteem,  was  reserved  for  the 
national  writers,  to  whom  they  owed  their  fame  and  subsist- 
ence ;  and  they  sometimes  betrayed  their  contempt  in  licen- 
tious criticism  or  satire  on  Virgil's  poetry;  and  the  oratory  of 
Tully.***  The  superiority  of  these  mastiers  arose  from  the 
iumili^  use  of  a  living  language;  and  their  first  disciples 
were  incapable iof  discerning  how  far  they  had  degenerated 
from  the  knowledge,  and  even  the  practice  of  their  ancestors, 
A  vicious  pronunciation,"^  which  they  introduced,  was  ban- 

"*  He  was  bora  before  the  taking  of  Constaotmople,  but  his  hon- 
orable life  was  stretched  far  into  Sie  zvith  century,  (A.  D.  1535.) 
Leo  X.  and  Francis  I.  were  his  noblest  patrons,  under  whose  auspices 
he  founded  the  Greek  coUeges  of  Rome  and  Paris,  (Hod^,  ^.  24? — 
275.)  He  left  posterity  in  France ;  but  the  counts  de  Y intimille,  and 
tb^  numerous,  branches,  derive  the  name  of  Lascaris  from  a  doubtful 
marriage  in  the  xiiith  century  with  the  daughter  of  a  Greek  emperor 
(Ducange,  Fara.  Byzant.  p.  224 — 230.) 

loe  T^Q  of  \^  epigrams  against  Yirgil,  and  three  against  Tully,  arv 
preserve  and  refuted  by  FraUdacos  Fkirtdus,  whb  can  find  no  better 
names  than  GrsBCulus  meptus  et  hnpiidens,  (Hody,  p.  274.)  In  our 
own  times,  an  English  critic  has  accused  the  JSneid  of  containing 
iiiulta  languida,.'nngatoria,  spiritii  et  majostate  carminb  heroici  de- 
fecta ;.-  many  such  verses  as  he,  the  said  Jeremiah  Maryland,  would 
have  been  ashamed  of  owning,  rpriefat.  ad  Statii  Sylvas,  p.  21,  22.) 

^"  Emanuel  Chrjsoloras,  and  his  colleagues,  are  accused  of  igno- 
rance, envy,  or  avarice,  (Sylloge,  Ac,  tom.  ii.  p.  285.)  The  modern 
Greeks  pronounce  the  ^  as  a  V  cpnsonant,  and  confound  three  vowel^ 
(17 1  V,)  and  several  diphi^ionga  Such  was  the  vulgar  pronunciation 
uhich  the  stem  Gardiner,  maintained  by  penal  statutes  m  the  uni ver- 
ity of  Cambridge :  but  the  monosyllable  Pn  represented  to  an  Attic 
far  the  bleating  of  sheep,  and  a  bellwether  is  better  evidence  than  a 
Iwhop  01'  a  chancellor.    The  treatises  of  those  scholars,  particularly 
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Wlied  from  the  scLooIs  bj  tiie  reason  of  the  suooeediag  agH, 
Of  the  power  of  the  Greek  aooents  they  were  ignorant;  and 
those  niu»cal  notes,  which,  from  an  Attic  tongue,  and  to  an 
Attic  ear,  must  have  been  the  secret  soul  of  harnaonj,  were 
to  their  eyes,  as  to  our  own,  no  more  than  minute  and  un- 
meaning marks,  in  prose  superfluous,  and  troublesome  in 
verse.  The  art  of  grammar  they  truly  possessed ;  tha  valu- 
able fragments  of  Apollonius  and  Herodian  were  transfused 
into  their  lessons ;  and  their  treatises  of  syntax  and  etymolo* 
gy,  though  devoid  of  phiiosojdiic  spirit,  are  still  useful  to  the 
Greek  student  In  the  shipwreck  of  the  Byzantine  libraries, 
each  fugitive  seized  a  fragment  of  treasure,  a  copy  of .  some 
author,  who  without  his  industry  might  have  perished :  the 
transcripts  were  multiplied  by  an  assiduous,  and  sometimes  an 
elegant  pen;  and  the  text  was  corrected  and  explained  by 
their  own  comments,  or  those  of  the  elder  scholiasts.  The 
sense,  though  not  the  spirit,  of  the  Greek  classics,  was  inter- 
preted to  the  Latin  world:  the  beauties  of  style  evaposate  in 
a  version ;  but  the  judgment  of  Theodore  Gaza  selected  th^ 
more  solid  works  of  Aristotle  and  Theophrastus,  and  their 
natural  histoiies  of  animals  and  plants  opened  a  ridi  fund  of 
genuine  and  experimental  science. . 

¥et  the  fleeting  shadows  of  metaphysics  were  pursued 
with  more  curiosity  and  ardor.  After  a  long  oblivion,  Plato 
was  revived  in  Italy  by  a  venerable  Greek,*^  who  taught  in 
the  house  of  Cosmo  of  Medicis.  While  the  synod  of  Flor- 
ence was  involved  in  theological  debate,  some  beneficial  eon- 
sequences  might  flow  from  the  study  of  his  elegant  philos- 
ophy: his  style  is  the  purest  standard  of  t^e  Attic  direct: 
and  his  sublime  thoughts  are  sometimes  adapted  to  familiar 
conversation,  and  sometimes  adorned  with  the  rich^t  colors 
of  poetry  and  eloquence.  The  dialogues  of  Plato  are  a 
dramatic  picture  of  the  life  and  death  of  a  sage ;  and,  as 

Erasmus,  who  asserted  a  more  clasi^ical  proliUDciatioti,  to e  eollected  in 
the  Syll<^  of  Hayercamp,  (2  vols,  in  oetavo,  Liigd.  Bat  ITSB,  1*740 :) 
but  it  is  <uffioultto  paint  sounds  by  words  ?  and  in  their  fcriference  to 
modem  use,  they  <jan  be  uiiderstood  only  by  their  respeotive  oountiy- 
meh.  We  may  observe,'  that  our  peculiar  pronuneiatioo  of  the  0,  f  A, 
b  approved  by  Erasmus,  (torn,  il  p.  180.) 

*■•  George  Qemistus  Plefho,  a  various  and  voluminous  writer,  Iba 
master  of  Bessarion,  and  all  the  Piatonbts  of  the  times.  He  visited 
Italy  in  his  old  age,  and  soon  returned  to  end  his  days  in  Pelopoih 
aesus.  See  the  curious  Diatribe  of  Leo  Allatius  de  Qe«^^  ii 
Pabriciur.  (Bibliot.  Gnec.  torn,  x.  pi  13^-  -76^) 
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often  as  he  descends  from  the  clouds,  his  moral  system  ihcnl- 
catea  the  love  of  truth,  of  our  oouatry,  and  of  mankind 
The  precept  and  example  of  Socrates  recommended  a  mod- 
e6t  doubt  and  liberal  inquiry;  and  if  the  Platonists,  with 
blind  devotion,  adored  the  visions  and  errors  of  their  divine 
master,  their  .enthusiasm  might  correct  the  dry,  dogmatic 
method  of  the  Peripatetic  school.  So  equal,  yet  so  opposite, 
are  the  merits  of  Plato  and  ArittoUe,  that  they  may  be 
balanced  in  endless  controversy ;  but  some  spark  of  freedom 
may  be  produced  by  the  collision  of  adverse  servitude.  The 
modem  Greeks  were  divided  between  the  two  sects :  .  with 
more  fury  than  skill  they  fought  under  the.  banner  of  their 
leaders ;  and  the  field  of  battle  was  removed  in  their  flight 
from  Constantinople  to  Home.  But  this  philosophical  debate 
soon  degenerated  into  an  angry  and  personal  quarrel  of 
grammarians ;  and  Bessarion,  though  an  advocate  for  Plato, 
protected  the  national  honor,  by  interposing  the  advice  and 
authority  of  a  mediator.  In  the  gardens  of  the  Medici,  the 
academical  doctrine  was  enjoyed  by  the  polite  and  learned : 
but  their  philosophic  society  was  quickly  dissolved;  and  if 
the  writings  of  the  Attic  sage  were  perused  in  the  closet,  tho 
more  powerful  Stagyrite  continued  to  reign,  the  oracle  of  the 
church  and  school."* 

T  have  fairly  represented  the  literary  merits  of  the  Greeks; 
yet  it  must  be  confessed,  that  they  were  seconded  and  sur- 
passed by  the  ardor  of  the  Latins.  Italy  was  divided  into 
many  independent  states ;  and  at  that  time  it  was  tho  ambition 
of  princes  and  republics  to  vie  with  each  other  in  the  encour- 
agement and  reward  of  literature.  The  fame  of  Nicholas 
the  Fifth  "*  has  not  been  adequate  to  his  merits.  From  a 
plebeian  origin  he  raised  himself  by  his  virtue  and  learning : 
the  character  of  the  man  prevailed  over  the  interest  of  the 
pope;  and  he  sharpened  those  weapons  which  were  soon 
pointed  against  the  Roman  church."^     He  had  been  the 

^**  The  etate  of  the  Platonic  philosophy  in  Italy  is  illustrated  by 
Boiviii,  (M6m.  de  TAcad.  des  Inscriptions,  torn,  il  j  '716^729,)  aixl 
Tirabosdii,  (torn,  vi,  P.  i.  p.  269—288.) 

'^*  See  the  life  of  Nicholas  V.  by  two  contemporary  authors,  Jar 
Qottufl  Manettus,  (torn.  iii.  P.  il  p.  905—962,)  and  vespaoaa  of 
Florence,  (torn.  zxv.  p.  267 — 290,)  in  the  collection  of  Muratori ;  and 
euQsult  Tiraboscbi,  (torn.  vi.  P.  I  p.  46 — 62,  109,)  ana  Hody  in  ihm 
articles  of  Theodore' Oaza,  George  of  Trebizond,  <&c. 

'"  Lord  Bolingbroke  observes,  with  tf  ath  and  spirit^  Ihat  the  pofwa 
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friend  of  the  most  emiDent  scholars  of  the  age :  he  becanie 
their  patron ;  and  such  was  the  humility  of  his  manners,  thai 
the  change  was  scarcely  discernible  either  to  them  or  to  him- 
self. K  he  pressed  the  acceptance  of  a  liberal  gift,  it  was 
not  as  the  meaf>nre  of  desert,  but  as  the  proof  of  benevolence ; 
and  when  modest  merit  declined  his  bounty,  ^'Accept  it," 
would  he  say,  with  a  consciousness  of  his  own  worUi: 
•*  ye  will  not  always  have  a  Nicholas  among  you."  The 
influence  of  the  holy  see  pervaded  Christendom;  and  he 
exerted  that  influence  in  the  search,  not  of  benefices,  but  of 
books.  From  the  ruins  of  the  Byzantine  libraries,  from  the 
darkest  monasteries  of  Germany  and  Britain,  he  collected  the 
dusty  manuscripts  of  the  writers  of  antiquity ;  and  wherever 
the  original  could  not  be  removed,  a  faithful  copy  was  trans- 
cribed and  transmitted  for  his  use.  The  Vatican,  the  old 
repository  for  bulls  and  legends,  for  superstition  and  forgery, 
was  daily  replenished  with  more  precious  furniture ;  and  such 
was  the  industry  of  Nicholas,  that  in  a  reign  of  eight  years 
he  formed  a  library  of  five  thousand  volumes.  To  hia 
munificence  the  Latin  world  was  indebted  for  the  versions  of 
Xenophon,  Diodorus,  Polybius,  Thucydides,  Herodotus,  and 
Appian;  of  Strabo's  Geography,  of  the  Biad,  ci  the  most 
valuable  works  of  Plato  and  Aristotle,  of  Ptolemy  and  Theo- 
phrastus,  and  of  the  fathers  of  the  Greek  church.  The 
example  of  the  Roman  pontiff  was  preceded  or  imitated  by 
a  Florentine  merchant,  who  governed  the  republic  without 
arms  and  without  a  title.  Cosmo  of  Medicis"*  was  the 
father  of  a  line  of  princes,  whose  name  and  age  are  almost 
S3monymou&  with  the  restoration  of  learning :  his  credit  was 
ennobled  into  fame;  his  riches  were  dedicated  to  the  service 
of  mankind ;  he  corresponded  at  once  with  Cairo  and  Lon- 
don :  and  a  cargo  of  Indian  spices  and  Greek  books  was 
often  imported  in  the  same  vessel.  The  genius  and  educa- 
tion of  his  grandson  Lorenzo  rendered  him  not  only^  a  patron, 

in  this  instance,  were  worse  politicians  than  the  muftis,  and  that  tlie 
charm  which  had  bound  mankind  for  so  many  ages  was  broken  by  tlie 
aiagicians  themselves,  (Letters  on  the  Study  of  History,  L  vl  p.  166i 
166,  octavo  edition,  17'79.) 

"'  See  the  literary  history  of  Cosmo  and  Lorenzo  of  Medicis,  ia 
Tiraboscfai,  (torn.  vi.  P.  1 1  i.  c.  2,)  who  bestaws  a  due  measure  of  pnuM 
«i  Alphonso  of  Arragon,  king  of  Naples,  the  dukes  of  Milan,  Ferrara 
Urbino,  dec.  The  republic  of  Yenice  has  deserved  the  least  firooj  tU 
gratitude  of  scholara 
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out  a  judge  and  candidate,  in  the  literary  race,  (n  his  paJ<- 
lace^  distress  was  entitled  to  relief,  and  merit  to  reward :  hi» 
leisure  hours  were  delightfully  spent  in  the  Platonic  academy^ 
he  encouraged  the  emulation  of  Demetrius  Ohalcooondylefi 
and  Angelo  Politian;  and  his  active  missionary  Janus  Las< 
cans  returned  from  the  £ast  with  a  treasure  of  two  hundred 
manuscripts,  fourscore  of  which  were  as  yet  unknown  in  the 
libraries  of  Europe."'  The  rest  of  Italy  was  animated  by  9 
similar  spirit,  and  the  progress  of  the  nation  repaid  the  lib- 
erality of  their  princes.  The  Latins  held  the  exclusive 
property  of  their  own  literature;  and  these  disciples  of 
Greece  were  soon  capable  of  transmitting  and  improving  tho 
lessons  which  they  had  imbibed.  After  a  short  succession  of 
foreign  teachers,  the  tide  of  emigration  subsided ;  but  th^ 
language  of  Constantinople  was  spread  beyond  the  Alps^ 
and  the  natives  of  France,  Germany,  and  England,"^  mi« 
parted  to  their  country  the  sacred  fire  which  they  had  kindled 
in  the  schools  of  Florence  and  Rome."*  In  the  productions 
of  the  mind,  as  in  those  of  the  soil,  the  gifts  of  nature  are 
excelled  by  industry  and  skill :  the  Greek  authors,  foigotten 
on  the  banks  of  the  Ilissus,  have  been  illustrated  on  those  of 
the  £lbe  and  the  Thames:  and  Bessarion  or  Gaza  migh^ 
have  envied  the  superior  science  of  the  Barbarians;  the 
accuracy  of  Budaeus,  the  taste  of  Erasmus,  the  copiousneH 
of  Stephens,  the  erudition  of  Scaliger,  the  discernment  of 
Reiske,  or  of  Bentley.    On  the  side  of  the  Latins,  the  dis- 

**•  Tiraboschi,  (torn.  vL  P.  i.  p.  104,)  from  the  preface  of  Janufl 
Lascaris  to  the  Greek  Anthology,  printed  at  Florence,  1494.  Latebant 
{bajb  Aldus  in  his  pr^we  to  the  Greek  orators,  apud  Hodiom,  p.  249) 
in  Atho  Thracifis  numte.  Eas  Larcaris  .  .  . ' .  in  Itallam  reportayit 
Miserat  enim  ipsum  Laurentius  ille  Medices  in  Graeciam  ad  mquiren- 
do8  simul,  et  quantovis  emendos  pretio  bonos  libroe.  It  is  remarkable 
eootigh,  that  the  researdi  was  facilitated  by  Sultan.  Bajaxet  IL 

^^*  The  Greek  laogmige  was  introduced  into  the  university  of  Ox* 
ford  in  the  last  years  of  the  zvth  century,  by  Grocyn,  lioacer,  and 
Latimer,  who  had  all  studied  at  Florence  under  Demetrius  Chaloo- 
eondyles.  See  Dr.  Knight's  curious  Life  of  Erasmus.  Although  a 
stout  academical  patriot,  he  is  forced  to  acknowledge  that  Erasmuf 
learned  Greek  at  Oxford,  and  taught  it  at  Cambridge. 

^'*  The  jealous  Italians  were  desirous  of  keeping  a  monopoly  of 
Greek  kArnbg.  When  Aldus  was  about  to  publish  the  Greel 
sehcdiasts  on  Sophocles  and  Euripides,  Cave,  (said  they,)  cave  hoc 
fMsaa,  ne  BarbaH  istis  adiuti  domi  maneant,  et  pauciores  in  Italian 
mtiient,  (Dr.  Knight,  in  his  Life  of  Erasmus,  p.  865,  from  Beatuf 
Rhflmanus.) 
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oovery  of  printiDg  was  a  casual  advantage :  but  this  useful 
art  has  been  applied  by  Aldus,  and  his  innumerable  sue- 
ecssora,  to  perpetuate  and  multiply  the  works  of  antiquity."* 
A  single  manuscript  imported  from  Greece  is  revived  in  ten 
thousand  copies ;  and  each  copy  is  fail  3r  than  the  original.  In 
this  form,  Homer  and  Plato  would  peruse  with  more  satisfac- 
tion their  own  writings ;  and  their  scholiasts  must  resign  the 
prize  to  the  labors  of  our  Western  editors. 

Before  the  renval  of  classic  literature,  the  Barbarians  in 
Europe  were  immersed  ib  ignorance;  and  their  vulgar. tongues 
were  marked  with  the  rudeness  and  poverty  of  their  manners. 
The  students  of  the  more  perfect  idioms  of  Rome  and  Greece 
were  introduced  to  a  new  world  of  light  and  science ;  to  the 
society  of  the  free  and  polished  nations  of  antiquity ;  and  to 
a  familiar  converse  with  those  immortal  men  who  spoke  the 
sublime  language  of  eloquence  and  reason.  Such  an  inter- 
course must  tend  to  refine  the  taste,  and  to  elevate  the  genius, 
of  the  modems ;  and  yet,  from  the  first  experiments,  it  might 
appear  that  the  study  of  the  ancients  had  given  fetters,  rather 
than  wings,  to  the  human  mind.  However  laudable,  the 
spirit  of  imitation  is  of  a  servile  cast ;  and  the  first  disciples 
of  the  Greeks  and  Romans  were  a  colony  of  strangers  in  the 
midst  of  their  age  and  country.  The  minute  and  laborious 
diligence  which  explored  the  antiquities  of  remote  times 
might  have  improved  or  adorned  the  present  state  of  society , 
the  critic  and  metaphysician  were  the  slaves  of  Aristotle ;  the 
poets,  historians,  and  orators,  were  proud  to  repeat  the  thoughts 
and  words  of  the  Augustan  age:  the  works  of  nature  were 
observed  with  the  eyes  of  Pliny  and  Theophrastus ;  and  some 
Pagan  votaries  professed  a  secret  devotion  to  the  gods  of 
Homer  and  Plato.*"  *  The  Italians  were  oppressed  by  the 

"*  The  press  of  Aldus  Manutius,  a  Roman,  was  established  at 
Yenioe  about  the  year  1494:  he  printed  above  sixty  considerable 
works  of  Qreek  literature,  almost  all  for  the  first  time ;  several  oon^ 
taining  different  treatises  and  authors,  and  of  several  authors,  two, 
three,  or  four  editions,  (Fabric.  Bibliot  Grsea  torn.  xiiL  p.  606,  <bc.) 
Yet  his  glory  must  not  tempt  us  to  forget,  that  the  first  Greek  book, 
the  Grammar  of  Constantine  Lascaris,  was  printed  at  Milan  in  1476 ; 
and  that  the  Florence  Homer  of  1488  displays  all  the  luxury  of  the 
typographical  art.  See  the  Annales  Typographical  of  Mattaire,  and 
the  Bibliographie  Instructive  of  De  Bure,  a  knowing  bookseller  ol. 
Paris. 

"^  I  will  select  three  singular  examples  of  this  classic  enthnsiaok 
1.  At  the  synod  of  Florence.  Gemistua  Pletho  said,  in  familiar  Q0» 
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strength  and  number  of  their  ancient  auxiliaries :  the  century 
after  the  deaths  of  Petrarch  and  Boccace  was  filled  with  a 
crowd  of  Latin  imitators,  who  decently  repose  on  our  shelves ; 
but  in  that  sera  of  learning  it  will  not  be  easy  to  discern  a  real 
discovery  of  science,  a  work  of  invention  or  elo<^|uence,  in  the 
popular  language  of  the  country."'  But  as  soon  as  it  had 
been  deeply  saturated  with  the  celestial  dew,  the  soil  was 
quickened  into  vegetation  and  life ;  the  modem  idioms  were 
refined ;  the  classics  of  Athens  and  Rome  inspired  a  pure 
iasto  and  a  generous  emulation ;  and  in  Italy,  as  afterwards 
in  France  and  England,  the  pleasing  reign  of  poetry  and  fiction 
was  succeeded  by  the  light  of  speculative  and  experimental 
philosophy.  Genius  may  anticipate  the  season  of  maturity; 
but  in  the  education  of  a  people,  a?  in  that  of  an  individual, 
memory  must  be  exercised,  before  the  powers  of  reason  and 
fancy  can  be  expanded  :  nor  may  the  artist  hope  to  equal 
or  surpass,  till  he  has  learned  to  imitate,  the  works  of  his 
predecessors. 

versation  to  George  of  Trebizond,  that  iu  a  short  time  mankiDd  would 
.  cmanimoiisly  reuounce  the  Gospel  and  the  Koran,  for  a  religioa 
similar  to  that  of  the  Gentiles,  (Leo  Allatius,  apud  Fabricium,  torn. 
z.  p.  ^51.)  2.  Paul  IL  persecuted  the  Ronian  academy,  which  had 
been  founded  by  Pomponius  LiBtus ;  and  the  principal  members  were 
accused  of  heresy,  impiety,  and  paganianiy  (Tiraboschi,  tom.  vi.  P.  i.  p. 
81,  82.)  8.  In  the  next  century,  some  scholars  and  poets  in  Franca 
celebrated  the  success  of  Jodelle's  tragedjr  of  Cleopatra,  by  a  festival 
of  Bacchus,  and,  as  it  is  said,  by  the  sacrifice  of  a  goat,  (fiayle,  Dio- 
tionnaire,  JoDELLs.  Fontenelle,*tom.  iii.  p.  66 — 61.)  Yet  tiie  spirit  of 
bigotry  might  often  discern  a  serious  impiety  in  the  sportive  play  of 
fancy  and  learning. 

"'^  The  survivor  Boccace  died  in  the  year  1875 ;  and  we  cannot 
place  before  1480  the  composition  of  the  Morgante  Maggiore  of  Pale 
and  the  Orhindo  Innamwato  of  Boyardo,  (Tiraboschi,  tom.  tI  P.  u.  n 
174—171) 
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CHAPTER  LXVIl. 

■C&ISM   OF  TIIB    GREEKS    AND    LATINS. BEIQN    AND   CHARAO' 

TEB   OF    AMURATH    THB    SECOND. CRUSADE    OF   LAD1SLAU8, 

KING  OF  HUNGARY. — ^HIS  DEFEAT  AND  DEATH. — JOHN  HUN- 
lADES.— SCANDERBEG.^-CONSTANTINE  PALiEOLOGUS,  LAST 
EMPEROR   OF  THE  EAST. 

Thb  respective  merits  of  Rome  and  ConstantiDople  are 
compared  and  celebrated  by  an  eloquent  Greek,  the  father  of 
the  Italian  schools.^  The  view  of  the  ancient  capital,  the 
seat  of  his  ancestors,  surpassed  the  most  sanguine  expecta- 
tions of  Emanuel  Chrysoloras ;  and  he  no  longer  blamed  the 
exclamation  of  an  old  sophist,  that  Home  was  the  habitation, 
not  of  men,  but  of  gods.  Those  gods,  and  those  men,  had 
long  since  vanished ;  but  to  the  eye  of  liberal  enthusiasm,  the 
majesty  of  ruin  restored  the  image  of  her  ancient  prosperity. 
The  monuments  of  the  consuls  and  Caesars,  of  the  martyrs 
and  apostles,  engaged  on  all  sides  the  curiosity  of  the  philos- 
opher and  the  Christian ;  and  he  confessed  that  in  every  age 
the  arms  and  the  religion  of  Rome  were  destined  to  reign 
over  the  earth.  While  Chiysoloras  admired  the  venerable 
beauties  of  the  mother,  he  was  not  forgetful  of  his  native 
country,  her  fairest  daughter,  her  Imperial  colony ;  and  the 
Byzantine  patriot  expatiates  with  zeal  and  truth  on*  the  eternal 
advantages  of  nature,  and  the  more  transitory  glories  of  art 
and  dominion,  which  adorned,  or  had  adorned,  the  city  of 
Constantine.  Yet  the  perfection  of  the  copy  still  redounds 
(as  he  modestly  observes)  to  tie  honor  of  the  original,  and 
parents  are  delighted  to  be  renewed,  and  even  excelled,  by 
the  superior  merit  of  their  children.     "  Constantinople,"  says 

'  The  epistle  of  Emanuel  Chrysoloras  to  the  emperor  John  Palieol- 
0{ru8  will  not  offend  the  eye  or  ear  of  a  classical  student,  (ad  calcem 
Codini  de  Antiquitatibus  C.  P.  p.  10*7 — 126.)  The  superscription 
suggests  a  chronological  remark,  that  John  Palseologus  IL  was  asso- 
ciated in  the  empire  before  the  year  1414,  the  date  of  Ghrysoloras's 
death.  A  still  earlier  dJEite,  at  least  1408,  is  deduced  from  the  age  of 
his  voungest  sons,  Demetrius  and  Thomas,  who  were  both  /'orjo^jfr* 
gept'f  (Ducange,  Fam.  Byzant  p.  244,  247  ) 
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Uie  orator,  ^  is  situate  on  a  commandiDg  point,  between  Eu- 
rope and  Asia,  between  the  Archipelago  and  the  Euxine.  Bj 
her  interposition,  the  two  seas,  and  the  two  continents,  are 
united  for  the  common  benefit  of  nations ;  and  the  gates  of 
commerce  may  be  shut  or  opened  at  her  command.  The 
harbor,  encompassed  on  all  sides  by  the  sea,  and  the  continent, 
is  the  most  secure  and  capacious  in  the  world.  The  walla 
and  gates  of  Constantinople  may  be  compared  with  those  of 
Babylon:  the  towers  many ;  each  tower  is  a' solid  and  lofty 
structure ;  and  the  second  wall,  the  outer  fortification,  would 
be  sufficient  for  the  defence  and  dignity  of  an  ordinary  capital 
A  broad  and  rapid  stream  may  be  introduced  into  the  ditches ; 
and  the  artificial  island  may  be  encompassed,  like  Athens,* 
by  land  or  water.''  Two  strong  and  natural  causes  are 
alleged  for  the  perfection  of  the  model  of  new  Rome.  The 
royal  founder  reigned  over  the  most  illustrious  nations  of  the 
globe ;  and  in  the  accomplishment  of  his  designs,  the  power 
of  the  Romans  was  combined  with  the  art  and  science  of  the 
Greeks.  Other  cities  have  been  reared  to  maturity  by  acci- 
dent and  time :  their  beauties  are  mingled  with  disorder  and 
deformity ;  and  the  inhabitants,  unwilling  to  remove  from  their 
natal  spot,  are  incapable  of  correcting  the  errors  of  their  ances- 
tors, and  the  original  vices  of  situation  or  climate.  But  the  free 
idea  of  Constantinople  was  formed  and  executed  by  a  single 
mind ;  and  the  primitive  model  was  improved  by  the  obedient 
zeal  of  the  subjects  and  successors  of  the  first  monarch.  The 
adjacent  isles  were  stored  with  an  inexhaustible  supply  of  mar- 
ble; but  the  various  materiab  were  transported  from  the  most 
remote  shores  of  Europe  and  Asia ;  and  the  public  and  private 
buildings,  the  palaces,  churches,  aqueducts,  cisterns,  porti- 
cos, columns,  baths,  and  hippodromes,  were  adapted  to  the 
greatness  of  the  capital  of  the  East  The  superfluity  of 
wealth  was  spread  along  the  shores  of  Europe  and  Asia ;  and 
the  Byzantine  territory,  as  far  as  the  Euxine,  the  Hellespont, 
and  the  long  wall,  might  be  considered  as  a  populous  suburb 
and  a  perpetual  garden.  In  this  flattering  picture,  the  past 
and  the  present,  the  times  of  prosperity  and  decay,  are  art^ 
fully  confounded ;   but  a  sigh  and  a  confession  escape,  from 

'  Somebody  observed  that  the  city  of  Athens  might  be  circumnavi- 
gated, (rtf  iint¥  riiP  vdXiv  ruv  Adnvatotv  SvvaaOai  koI  rraftavXctv  koI  irc(iiirX((v.) 
Bat  what  may  be  true  in  a  rhetorical  sense  of  Constantinople,  cannol 
be  applied  to  the  situation  of  Athene^  five  miles  from  the  sea^  and  tot 
inteTBectod  or-  surrounded  by  any  na^  igable  streams. 
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the  orator,  that  his  wretched  country  was  the  shadow  and 
nepulchre  of  its  former  self.  The  works  of  ancient  sculpture 
had  heen  defaced  hy  Christian  zeal  or  Barbaric  violence ;  the 
fairest  structures  were  demolished ;  and  the  marbles  of  Paros 
or  Nuraidia  were  burnt  for  lime,  or  applied  to  the  meanest 
uses.  Of  many  a  statue,  the  place  was  marked  by  an  emp^ 
})edestal;  of  many  a  column,  the  size  was  determined  by  a 
broken  capital ;  the  tombs  of  the  emperors  were  scattered  on 
the  ground ;  the  stroke  of  time  was  accelerated  by  storms 
ftnd  earthquakes;  and  the  vacant  space  was  adorned,  by  vul- 
gar tradition,  with  fabulous  monuments  of  gold  and  silver. 
From  these  wonders,  which  lived  only  in  memory  or  belief, 
he  distinguishes,  however,  the  porphyry  pillar,  the  column  and 
colossus  of  Justinian,'  and  the  church,  more  especially  the 
dome,  of  St  Sophia ;  the  best  conclusion,  since  it  could  not 
be  described  according  to  its  merits,  and  after  it  no  other 
object  could  deserve  to  be  mentioned.  But  he  forgets  that^ 
a  century  before,  the  trembling  £ibrics  of  the  colossus  and  the 
church  had  been  saved  and  supported  by  the  timely  care  of 
Andronicus  the  Elder.  Thirty  years  after  the  emperor  had 
fortified  St  Sophia  with  two  new  buttresses  or  pyramids,  the 
eastern  hemisphere  suddenly  gave  way :  and  the  images,  the 
altars,  and.  the  sanctuary,  were  crushed  by  the  £silling  rain; 
The  mischief  indeed  was  speedily  repaired ;  the  rubbish  was 
cleared  by  the  incessant  labor  of  every  rank  and  age ;  and 
the  poor  remains  of  riches  and  industry  were  consecrated  by 
the  Greeks  to  the  most  stately  and  venerable  temple  of  the 
East* 

The  last  hope  of  the  falling  city  and  empire  was  placed  in 
the  harmony  of  the  mother  and  daughter,  in  the  maternal 
tenderness  of  Rome,  and  the  filial  obedience  of  Constantino- 
ple.   In  the  synod  of  Florence,  the  Greeks  and  Latins  had 

'  Nicephorus  Glegoras  has  described  the  Colossus  of  Justinian,  Q, 
viL  12 :)  out  his  measures  are  false  and  incosisisteni  The  editor  Boiyis 
consulted  his  friend  Girardon ;  and  the  sculptor  ^ve  him  the  true  pro- 
portions of  an  equestrian  statue.  That  of  Justinian  was  still  visible  to 
Peter  Gyllius,  not  on  the  column,  but  in  the  outward  court  of  the  sera- 
glio ;  and  he  was  at  Constantinople  when  it  was  melted  down,  and  cast 
into  a  brass  cannon,  (de  Topograph.  C.  P.  L  il  c  1*7.) 

*  See  the  decay  and  repairs  of  St  Sophia,  in  Nicephorus  Qr^pdrast 
ll.  ?il  12, 1.  XV.  2.)  The  building  was  propped  by  Andronicus  in  1817, 
the  eastern  hemisphere  fell  in  1845.  The  Greeks,  in  their  pompouf 
rhetoric,  exalt  the  oeauty  and  holiness  of  the  ohurcli,  an  earthly  heavetj 
the  aDode  of  angels,  and  of  God  himself.  <S:c. 
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embraced,  and  subscribed,  and  promised ;  but  these  ^igns  of 
friendship  were  perfidious  or  fruitless  ;*  and  the  baseless  &b- 
ric  of  the  union  vanished  like  a  dream.*  The  emperor  and 
his  prelates  returned  home  in  the  Venetian  galleys;  but  as 
they  touched  at  the  Morea  and  the  Isles  of  Corfu  and  Lesbos, 
the  subjects  of  the  Latins  complained  that  the  pretended  union 
would  be  an  instrument  of  oppression.  No  sooner  did  they 
land  on  the  Byzantine  shore,  than  they  were  saluted,  or  rath- 
er assailed,  with  a  general  murmur  of  zeal  and  discontent. 
During  their  absence,  above  two  years,  the  capital  had  been 
deprived  of  its  civil  and  ecclesiastical  rulers ;  fanaticism  fer- 
mented in  anarchy ;  the  most  furious  monks  reigned  over  the 
conscience  of  women  and  bigots ;  and  the  hatred  of  the  Latin 
name  was  the  first  principle  of  nature  and  religion.  Before 
his  departure  for  Italy,  the  emperor  had  flattered  the  city  with 
the  assurance  of  a  prompt  relief  and  a  powerful  succor ;  and 
the  clergy,  confident  in  their  orthodoxy  and  science,  had 
promised  themselves  and  their  flocks  an  easy  victory  over  the 
blind  shepherds  of  the  West.  The  double  disappointment 
exasperated  the  .Greeks ;  the  conscience  of  the  subscribing 
prelates  was  awakened;  the  hour  of  temptation  was  past; 
and  they  had  more  to  dread  from  the  public  resentment,  than 
they  could  hope  from  the  favor  of  the  emperor  or  the  pope. 
Instead  of  justifying  their  conduct,  they  deplored  their  weak- 
ness, professed  their  contrition,  and  cast  Uiemselves  on  the 
mercy  of  God  and  of  their  brethren.  To  the  reproachful 
question,  what  had  been  the  event  or  the  use  of  their  Italian 
synod  ?  they  answered  with  sighs  and  tears,  ^  Alas  1  we  have 
made  a  new  faith ;  we  have  exchanged  piety  for  impiety ;  we 
have  betrayed  the  immaculate  sacrifice ;  and  we  are  become 
AzymitesP  (The  Azymites  were  those  who  celebrated  the 
communion  with  unleavened  bread;  and  I  must  retract  or 
qualify  the  praise  which  I  have  bestowed  on  the  growing 


•  The  genuine  and  original  narrative  of  Syropulus  (p.  812 — 861) 
opens  tlie  schism  from  the  first  office  of  the  Greeks  at  Venice  to  th« 
general  opposition  at  Constantinople,  of  the  clergy  and  people. 

'  On  the  schism  of  Constantinople,  see  Phraiiza,  (I.  ii.  c.  17,)  Laonicus 
Chalcond^les,  (l  vi.  p.  155,  156,)  and  Ducas,  (c.  81 ;)  the  last  of 
whom  writes  with  truth  and  freedom  Among  the  modems  we  may 
distioiruish  the  continuator  of  Fleury,  (torn.  zxiL  p.  888,  (tc.,  401,  420; 
Aa,)faid  Spondanus,  (A.  D.  1440 — 50.)  The  sense  of  the  latter  is 
drowned  in  prejudice  and  passion,  as  soon  as  Rome  and  religion  wtt 
eufieemed. 
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philosophy  of  the  times.)  *'AIas!  we  have  been  seduced  by 
distress,  by  fraud,  and  by  the  hopes  and  fears  of  a  transitory 
life.  The  hand  that  has  signed  the  union  should  be  cut  off; 
and  the  tongue  that  has  pronounced  the  Latin  creed  deserves 
to  be  torn  firom  the  root."  The  best  proof  of  their  repentance 
was  an  increase  of  zeal  for  the  most  trivial  rites  and  the  most 
incomprehensible  doctrines ;  and  an  absolute  separation  from 
all,  without  excepting  their  prince,  who  preserved  some  re- 
gard for  honor  and  consistency.  After  the  decease  of  the 
patriarch  Joseph,  the  archbishops  of  Heraclea  and  Trebizond 
Bad  courage  to  refuse  the  vacant  oflBce;  and  Cardinal  Bes- 
sarion  preferred  the  warm  and  comfortable  shelter  of  the 
Vatican.  The  choice  of  the  emperor  and  his  clergy  was 
confined  to  Metrophanes  of  Cyzicus :  he  was  consecrated  in 
St.  Sophia,  but  the  temple  was  vacant.  The  cross-bearers 
abdicated  their  service;  the  infection  spread  from  the  city  to 
the  villages;  and  Metrophanes  discharged,  without  effect, 
some  ecclesiastical  thunders  against  a  nation  of  schismatics. 
The  eyes  of  the  Greeks  were  directed  to  Mark  of  Ephesus, 
the  champion  of  his  country ;  and  the  sufferings  of  the  holy 
confessor  were  repaid  with  a  tribute  of  admiration  and  ap- 
plause. His  example  and  writings  propagated  the  flame  of 
leligious  discord ;  age  and  infirmity  soon  removed  him  from 
the  world ;  but  the  gospel  of  Mark  was  not  a  law  of  forgive- 
ness ;  and  he  requested  with  his  dying  breath,  that  none  of 
the  adherents  of  Rome  might  attend  his. obsequies  or  pray  for 
his  soul. 

The  schism  was  not  confined  to  the  narrow  limits  of  the 
Byzantine  empire.  Secure  under  the  Mamaluke  sceptre,  the 
three  patriarchs  of  Alexandria,  Antioch,  and  Jerusalem,  as- 
sembled a  numerous  synod;  disowned  their  representatives 
at  Ferrara  and  Florence;  condemned  the  creed  and  council 
of  the  Latins;  and  threatened  the  emperor  of  Constantinople 
with  the  censures  of  the  Eastern  church.  Of  the  sectaries  of 
the  Greek  communion,  the  Russians  were  the  most  powerful, 
ignorant,  and  superstitious.  Their  primate,  the  cardinal  Isi- 
dore, hastened  from   Florence  to  Moscow,'^  to  reduce   the 


'  Isidore  was  metropolitan  of  Kiow,  hut  the  Greeks  sul>ject  id 
Puland  have  reiroved  that  see  from  the  ruins  of  Kiow  to  Lembeig,  or 
lieopold,  (Herbestein,  in  Ramusio,  tom.  ii.  p.  127.)  On  the  othsr 
hand,  the  Russians  transferred  their  spiritual  obedience  to  tibe  ardK 
bishop,  who  became,  in  1588,  the  patriarch,  of  Moscow,  (Levesqm^ 
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independent  nation  under  the  Roman  yoke.  But  tbe  Kuflsiaa 
bishops  had  been  educated  at  Mount  Athos ;  and  the  prince 
and  people  embraced  the  theology  of  their  priests.  They 
were  sc^dalized  by  the  title,  the  poinp,  the  Latin  cross  of 
the  legate,  the  friend  of  those  impious  men  who  shaved  their 
beards,  and  performed  the  divine  office  with  gloves  on  their 
hands  and  rings  on  their  fingers :  Isidore  was  condemned  by 
a  synod ;  his  person  was  imprisoned  in  a  monastery ;  and  it 
was  with  extreme  difficulty  that  the  cardinal  could  escape 
from  the  hands  of  a  fierce  and  fanatic  people.*  The  Russiaas 
refused,  a  passage  to  the  missionaries  of  Rome  who  aspired 
to  convert  the  jPagans  beyond  the  Tanais;'  and  their  refusal 
was  justified  by  the  maxim,  that  the  guilt  of  idolatry  is  less 
damnable  than  that  of  schism.  The  errors  of  the  Bohemians 
were  excused  by  their  abhorrence  for  the  pope ;  and  a  depu- 
tation of  the  Qreek  deigy  solicited  the  friendship  of  those 
sanguinary  enthusiasts.'*  While  Eugenius  triumphed  in  the 
union  and  orthodoxy  of  the  Greeks,  his  party  was  contracted 
to  the  walls,  or  rather  to  the  palace  of  Constantinople.  The 
zeal  of  Palaeologus  had  been  excited  by  interest ;  it  was  soon 
cooled  by  opposition :  an  attempt  to  violate  the  national  be- 
lief mignt  endanger  his  life  and  crown ;  nor  could  the  pious 
rebels  be  destitute  of  foreign  and  domestic  aid.  The  sword 
of  his  brother  Demetrius,  who  in  Italy  had  maintained  a  pru- 
dent and  popular  silence,  was  half  unsheathed  in  the  cause  of 
religion;  and  Amurath,  the  Turkish  sultan,  was  displeased 

Hist,  de  Russie,  torn,  iii  p.  188, 190,  from  a  Greek  MS.  at  Turin,  Iter 
et  labores  Archiepisoopi  Arsenii.) 

*  The  curious  narrative  of  Leve8<^ue  (Hist  de  Russie,  torn.  iL  p. 
242 — 247)  is  extracted  from  the  patriarchal  archives.  The  scenes  of 
Ferrara  and  Florence  are  described  by  ignorance  and  paMion;  but  the 
Russians  are  credible  in  the  account  of  their  own  premdioea 

*  The  Shamanism,  the  ancient  religion  of  the  Samansans  and 
Gymnoflophists,  has  been  driven  by  the  more  popular  Bramins  from 
India  into  the  northern  deserts:  me  naked  pmlosophers  were  com- 
pelled to  wrap  themselves  in  fur ;  but  they  insensibly  sunk  into  wizards 
and  physiciana  TTie  Mordvans  and  Tdieremisses  in  the  European 
Russia  adhere  to  this  religion,  which  is  formed  on  the  earthly  model 
of  on^  king  or  God,  his  ministers  or  angels,  and  the  rebellious  spirits 
who  oppose  his  government  As  these  tribes  of  the  Volga  have  no 
images,  they  might  more  justly  retort  on  the  Latin  missionaries  the 
name  of  idolaters,  (Levesque,  Hist  des  Peuples  soumis  a  la  Bomina- 
tion  des  Russes,  torn.  I  p.  194 — 287,  423 — 460.) 

'*  Spondanus,  Annal.  Eccles.  torn  ii.  A  D.  1451,  No.  18.  The 
mpistle  of  the  Greeks  with  a  Ijatin  riersion,  is  extant  in  tl  e  coH^ft 
Iflirary'  at  Prague. 
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and  fdarmed  bj  the  seemiLg  friendship  of  the  Greeks  and 
Latins. 

'*  Sultan  Murad,  or  Amurath,  lived  forty-nine,  and  reigned 
thirty  yeais,  six  months,  and  eight  days.  He  was  a  just  and 
valiant  prince,  of  a  great  soul,  patient  of  labors,  learned,  nier« 
.ciful,  religious,  charitable ;  a  lover  and  encourager  of  the 
itadious,  and  of  all  who  excelled  in  any  art  or  science;  a 
good  emperor  and  a  great  general.  No  man  obtained  more 
or  greater  victories  than  Amurath ;  Belgrade  alone  withstood 
his  attacks.*  Under  his  reign,  the  soldier  was  ever  victori- 
ous, the  citizen  rich  and  secure.  If  he  subdued  any  country, 
his  first  care  was  to  build  mosques  and  caravansaras,  hos- 
pitals, and  colleges.  Every  year  he  gave  a  thousand  pieces 
of  gold  to  the  sons  of  the  Prophet;  and  sent  two  thousand 
five  hundred  to  the  religious  persons  of  Mecca,  Medina,  and 
Jerusalem." "  This  portrait  is  transcribed  from  the  his- 
torian of  the  Othman  empire :  but  the  applause  of  a  servile 
and  superstitious  people  has  been  lavished  on  the  worst  of 
tyrants ;  and  the  virtues  of  a  sultan  are  oflen  the  vices  most 
useful  to  himself,  or  most  agreeable  to  his  subjects*  A  nation 
ignorant  of  the  equal  benefits  of  liberty  ^md  law,  must  be 
awed  by  the  flashes  of  arbitrary  power:  che  cruelty  of  a 
despot  will  assume  the  character  of  justice ;  his  profusion,  of 
liberality ;  his  obstinacy,  of  firmness.  If  the  most  reasonable 
excuse  be  rejected,  few  acts  of  obedience  will  be  found  im- 
possible; and  guilt  must  tremble,  where  innocence  cannot 
always  be  secure.  The  tranquillity  of  the  people,  and  the 
discipline  of  the  troops,  were  best  maintained  by  perpetual 
action  in  the  field ;  war  was  the  trade  of  the  Janizaries ;  aud 
those  who  survived  the  peril,  and  divided  the  spoil,  applauded 
the  generous  ambition  of  their  sovereign.  To  propagate  the 
true  religion,  was  the  duty  of  a  faithful  Mussulman :  the  un- 
believers were  his  enemies,  and  those  of  the  Prophet ;  and, 
in  the  hands  of  the  Turks,  the  scimeter  was  the  only  instru- 
ment of  conversion.  Under  these  circumstances,  however, 
the  justice  and  moderation  of  Amurath  are  attested  by  his  con- 
duct, and  acknowledged  by  the  Christians  themselves;  who 

"  See  Cantemu*,  History  of  the  Othman  Empire,  p.  94  Muraa,  of 
Morad,  may  be  more  correct :  but  I  have  preferred  the  popular  namfl 
to  that  obscure  diligence  which  is  rarely  successful  in  translating  mt 
(Mental,  into  the  Roman,  alphabet. 

^  See  the  siege  and  rras^cre  at  ThesMilonica.    Votx  Hammer.  foL  i  p 
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oonnder  a  prosperous  reign  and  a  peaceful  death  as  the  reward 
of  his  singular  merits.  In  the  vigor  of  his  age  and  military 
power,  he  seldom  engaged  in  war  till  he  was  justified  by  a 
previous  and  adequate  provocation:  the  victorious  sultan  was 
disarmed  by  submission ;  and  in  the  observance  of  treaties, 
liis  word  was  inviolate  and  sacred."  The  Hungarians  were 
commonly  the  aggressors';  he  was  provoked  by  the  revolt  of 
Scanderlo^ ;  and  the  perfidious  Oaramanian  was  twice  van- 
quished, and  twice  pardoned,  l^  the  Ottoman  monarch.  Be- 
fore he  invaded  the  Morea,  Tliebes  had  been  surprised  by  the 
despot:  in  the  conquest  of  Thessalonica,  the  grandson  of 
Bajazet  might  dispute  the  recent  purchase  of  the  Venetians ; 
and  after  we  first  siege  of  Constantinople,  the  sultan  was 
never  tempted,  by  the  distress,  the  absence,  or  the  injuries  of 
Palseologus,  to  extinguish  the  dying  light  of  the  Byzantine 
empire. 

But  the  most  striking  feature  in  the  life  and  character  of 
Amnrath  is  the  double  abdication  of  the  Turkish  throne ;  and, 
were  not  his  motives  debased  by  an  alloy  of  superstition,  we 
must  praise  the  royal  philosopher,^'  who  at  the  age  of  forty 
conld  discern  the  vanity  of  human  greatness.  Resigning  the 
sceptre  to  his  son,  he  retired  to.  the  pleasant  residence  of 
Magnesia ;  but  he  retired  to  the  society  of  saints  and  hermits. 
It  was  not  till  the  fourth  century  of  the  Hegira,  that  the  re- 
li^on  of  Mahomet  had  been  corrupted  by  an  institution  so 
adverse  to  his  genius ;  but  in  the  age  of  the  crusades,  the 
various  orders  of  Dervises  were  multiplied  by  the  example  of 
the  Christian,  and  even  the  Latin,  monks.'*  The  lord  of 
nations  submitted  to  fast,  and  pray,  and  turn  round*^  in  end- 

*'  See  Chalcondyles,  (L  vil  p  180, 198,)  Ducaa,  (c.  38,)  and  Marinua 
Barletius,  (in  Vit.  Scanderbeg,  p.  146,  146.)  In  his  good  faith  towards 
the  garrison  of  Sfetigrade,  he  was  a  lesson  and  example  to  his  sob 
Mahomet. 

"  Voltaire  (Essai  sur  rHistdre  Q6n6rale,  c.  89,  pi  288,  284)  ad- 
mires U  Philoiophe  Turo :  would  he  have  bestowed  the  same  praise 
3n  a.  Christian  priuoe  for  retiring  to  a  monastery  t  In  his  way,  YoU 
iaire  was  a  bigot,  an  intolerant  bigot 

^*  See  the  articles  JDervUehe^  Fakir,  Jfaner^  BehbafUat,  in  D'Herbe- 
lot's  Biblioth^ue  Orientale.  >Yet  the  subject  is  superficially  treated 
from  the  Persian  and  Arabian  writers.  It  is  among  the  Turks  that 
these  orders  have  principally  flourished. 


*  Gibbon  has  fa.len  into  a  remsrkable  error.    Tlie  nnmonasdc  retreat 
if  AKorath  was  th%t  of  an  epicareaii  rather  than  of  a  dervis;  Kore  Illui 
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leas  rotation  with  the  fanatics,  who  mistook  the  giddinoss  ol 
the  head  for  the  illumination  of  the  spirit^*  But  he  was  soon 
awakened  from  his  dreams  of  enthusiasm  \>y  the  Hungarian 
invasion ;  and  his  obedient  son  was  the  foremost  to  urge  the 
public  danger  and  the  wishes  of  the  people.  Under  the  ban* 
ner  of  their  veter.in  leader,  the  Janizaries  fought  and  conquered ; 
but  he  withdrew  from  the  field  of  Varna,  again  to  pray,  to 
fiist,  and  to  turn  round  with  his  Magnesian  brethren.  These 
pious  occupations  were  again  interrupted  bj  the  dang^  of  the 
state.  A  victorious  army  disdained  the  inexperience  of  their 
youthful  ruler :  the  city  of  Adrianople  was  abandoned  to  rapine 
and  slaughter ;  and  the  unanimous  divan  implored  his  presence 
to  appease  the  tumult,  and  prevent  the  rebellion,  of  the  Janiza- 
ries. At  the  well-known  voice  of  their  master,  they  trembled 
and  obeyed;  and  the  reluctant  sultan  was  compelled  to  sup- 
port his  splendid  servitude,  till  at  the  end  of  four  years,  he 
was  relieved  by  the  angel  of  death.  Age  or  disease,  misfor- 
tuiie  or  caprice,  have  tempted  several  princes  to  descend  from 
the  throne ;  and  they  have  had  leisure  to  repent  of  their  irre- 
trievable step.  But  Amurath  alone,  in  the  full  liberty  of 
choice,  after  the  trial  of  empire  and  solitude,  has  repeated  his 
preference  of  a  private  life. 

After  the  departure  of  his  Greek  brethren,  Eugenius  had 
not  been  unmindful  of  their  temporal  interest ;  and  his  tender 
regard  for  the  Byzantine  empire  was  animated  by  a  just  ap- 
prehension of  the  Turks,  who  approached,  and  might  soon 
mvade,  the  borders  of  Italy.  But  the  spirit  of  the  crusades 
had  expired;  and  the  coldness  of  the  Franks  was  not  less 
unreasonable  than  their  headlong  passion.  In  the  eleventh 
century,  a  fanatic  monk  could  precipitate  Europe  on  Asia  for 
bhe  recovery  of  the  holy  sepulchre ;  but  in  the  fifteenth,  the 
most  pressing  motives  of  religion  and  policy  were  insufficient 
to  unite  the  Latins  in  the  defence  of  Christendom.     Germany 

"  Ricaut  (in  the  Present  State  of  the  Ottoman  Empire,  p.  242— 
268)  affords  much  information,  which  he  drew  from  his  personal  con* 
rersatioti  with  the  heads  of  the  dervises,  most  of  whom  ascribed  their 
origin  to  the  time  of  Orchan.  He  does  not  mention  the  Ziehida  of 
Ohalcondyles,  (L  vii.  p.  286,)  among  whom  Amurath  retired :  the  Stid9 
ft  that  author  are  the  descendants  of  Mahomet 


that  of  Satdanapalai  than  of  Charles  the  FiJih.     Profane,  not  divine,  lorm 
wfiB  its  chief  occnpation:  the  only  dance,  that  described  by  Horace  as  W 
longing  to  the  country,  motus  doceri  gaudet  lonicos.     See  Von  r* 
,p.  652.— M 
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WAii  an  inexhaustible  Btorehouse  of  men  and  arms  :'*  but  that 
ooniplex  and  languid  body  required  the  impulse  of  a  vigorous 
hand ;  and  Frederie  the  Third  was  alike  impotent  in  his  per- 
sonal character  and  his  Imperial  dignity.  A  long  war  had 
impaired  the  strength,  without  satiating  the  animosity,  of 
France  and  England :"  but  Philip  duke  of  Burgundy  was  a 
vain  and  magnificent  prince ;  and  he  enjoyed,  wi^out  danger 
or  expense,  the  adventurous  piety  of  his  subjects,  who  sailed, 
in  a  gallant  fleet,  from  the  coast  of  Flanders  to  the  Helles- 
pont. The  maritime  republics  of  Venice  and  Genoa  were 
less*  remote  from  the  scene  of  action ;  and  their  hostile  fleets 
were  associated  under  the  standard  of  St.  Peter.  The  king- 
doms of  Hungary  and  Poland,  which  covered  as  it  were  the 
interior  pale  of  the  Latin  church,  were  the  most  nearly  con- 
cerned to  oppose  the  progress  of  the  Turks.  Arms  were  the 
patrimony  of  the  Scythians  and  Sarmatians;  and  these  na- 
tions might  appear  equal  to  the  contest,  could  they  point, 
against  the  common  foe,  those  swords  that  were  so  wantonly 
drawn  in  bloody  and  domestic  quarrels.  But  the  same  spirit 
was  adverse  to  concord  and  obedience :  a  poor  country  and  a 
limited  monarch  are  incapable  of  maintaining  a  standing 
force ;  and  the  loose  bodies  of  Polish  and  Hungarian  horse 
were  not  armed  with  the  sentiments  and  weapons  which,  on 
some  occasions,  have  given  irresistible  weight  to  the  French 
chivalry.  Yet,  on  this  side,  the  designs  of  the  Roman  pon-r 
tifi^  and  the  eloquence  of  Cardinal  Julian,  his  legate,  were 
promoted  by  the  circumstances  of  the  times  :*•  by  the  union 

"  In  the  year  1481,  Germany  raised  40,000  horse,  men-at-arms, 
against  the  Hussites  of  Bohemia,  (Lenfant,  Hist  du  Concile  de  Basle, 
torn,  i  p.  818.)  At  the  siege  of  Ifuys,  on  the  Rhine,  in  14V4,  the 
princes,  prelates,  and  cities,  sent  their  respective  quotas ;  and  the 
oishop  of  Munster  (qui  n'est  pas  des  plus  grands)  furmshed  1400  horse, 
6000  foot,  idl  in  green,  with  1200  wagons.  The  united  armies  of  the 
king  of  England  and  the  duke  of  Burgundy  scarcely  equalled  one 
third  of  this  German  host,  (Memoires  de  PhiUppe  de  Gommes,  L  iv.  c 
2.)  At  present,  six  or  seven  hundred  thousand  men  are  main- 
tained in  constant  pay  and  admirable  discipline  hy  the  powers  of 
Germany. 

*^  It  was  not  till  the  year  1444,  that  France  and  England  could 
agree  on  a  truce  of  some  months.  (See  Rymer's  Fcedera,  and  the 
chronicles  of  both  nations.) 

'*  In  the  Hungarian  crusade,  Spondanus  (AnnaL  Eccles.  A.  D. 
1443, 1444}  has  hSen  my  leading  Ruide.  He  has  diligently  read,  and 
cntically  compared,  the  Greek  and  Turkish  materials,  the  historiani 
of  Hungvy,  Poland,  and  the  West    His  narrat/ve  is  persptcno-is* 
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of  the  two  crowDS  on  the  head  of  Ladishras,"  a  young  and 
amhitious  soldier;  by  the  valor  of  a  hero,  whose  name,  tho 
name  of  John  Huniades,  was  already  popular  among  the 
Christians,  and  formidable  to  the  Turks.  An  endless  treasure 
of  pardons  and  indulgences  was  scattered  by  the  legate; 
many  private  warriors  of  France  and  Germany  enlisted 
under  the  holy  banner;  and  the  crusade  der.ved  some 
Q^rength,  or  at  least  s>me  reputation,  from  the  new  allies  both 
ci  Europe  and  Asia.  A  fugitive  despot  of  Servia  exaggerated 
the  distress  and  ardor  of  the  Christians  beyond  the  Danube, 
who  would  unanimously  rise  to  vindicate  their  religion  'and 
liberty.  The  Greek  emperor,'^  with  a  spirit  unknown  to  his 
fathers,  engaged  to  guard  the  Bosphorus,  and  to  sally  from 
Constantinople  at  the  head  of  his  national  and  mercenary 
troops.  The  sultan  of  Caramania'^  announced  the  retreat  of 
Amurath,  and  a  powerful  diversion  in  the  heart  of  Anatolia; 
and  if  the  fleets  of  the  West  could  occupy  at  the  same  mo- 
ment the  Straits  of  the  Hellespont,  the  Ottoman  monarchy 
would  be  dissevered  and  destroyed.  Heaven  and  earth  must 
rejoice  in  the  perdition  of  the  miscreants;  and  the  legate, 
with  prudent  ambiguity,  instilled  the  opinion  of  the  invisible, 
perhaps  the  visible,  aid  of  the  Son  of  God,  and  his  divine 
mother. 

Of  the  Polish  and  Hungarian  diets,  a  religious  war  was  the 
unanimous  cry ;  and  Ladislaus,  after  passing  the  Danube,  led 
an  army  of  his  confederate  subjects  as  &r  as  Sophia,  the  cap- 
ital of  the  Bulgarian  kingdom.  In  this  expedition  they  ob- 
tained two  signal  victories,  which  were  justly  ascribed  to  the 
valor  and  conduct  of  Huniades.    In  the  first,  with  a  vanguard 

and  where  he  can  be  free  from  a  religious  bias,  the  judgment  of  Spon- 
danus  is  not  contemptible. 

"  I  have  curtailea  the  hareh  letter  (Wladislaus)  which  most  writers 
affix  to  his  name,  either  in  compliance  with  the  Polish  pronunciation, 
or  to  distinguish  him  from  his  rival  the  infant  Ladislaus  of  Austria. 
Their  competition  for  the  crown  of  Hungary  is  described  by  Gallima- 
elms,  (I  L  il  p.  447—486,)  Bonfinius,  (Decai  iii  L  iv.,)  Spondanus,  and 
Lenfant. 

^"  The  Greek  historians,  Phranza,  Chalcondyles,  and  Ducas,  do  not 
ascribe  to  their  prince  a  very  active  part  in  this  crusade,  which  he 
aeems  to  have  promoted  by  his  wishes,  and  injured  by  his  fears. 

''  Cantemir  (p.  88)  ascribes  to  his  policy  the  original  plan,  and 
transcribes  his  animating  apistle  to  the  king  of  Hungaiy.  But  the 
Mahometan  powers  are  seldom  informed  of  the  state  of  Christendomj 
•ad  the  situation  and  correspondence  of  the  knights  of  Rhodes  must 
t  them  with  the  sultan  of  Oaramania. 
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of  ten  thousand  men,  he  surprised  the  Tarkkh  camp ;  in  IIm 
second,  he  vanquished  and  made  prisoner  tie  most  renowned 
of  their  generals,  who  possessed  the  double  advantage  o* 
ground  and  numbers.  The  approach  of  winter,  and  the  nat- 
ural and  artificial  obstacles  of  Mount  Haemus,  arrested  the 
progress  of  the  hero,  who  measured  a  narrow  interval  of  six 
days'  march  from  the  foot  of  the  mountains  to  the  hostile 
towers  of  Adrianople,  and  the  friendly  capital  of  the  Greek 
empire.  The  retreat  was  undisturbed ;  and  the  entrance  into 
Buda  was  at  once  a  military  and  religious  triumph.  An 
ecclesiastical  procession  was  followed  by  the  king  and  hi.) 
warriors  on  foot :  he  nicely  balanced  the  merits  and  rewardi 
of  the  two  nations ;  and  the  pride  of  conquest  was  blended 
with  the  humble  temper  of  Christianity.  Thirteen  bashaws, 
nine  standards,  and  four  thousand  captives,  were  unquestion- 
able trophies ;  and  as  all  were  willing  to  believe,  and  none 
were  present  to  contradict,  the  crusaders  multiplied,  with 
unblushing  confidence,  the  myriads  of  Turks  whom  they  had 
lefb  on  the  field  of  battle."  The  most  solid  proof,  and  the 
most  salutary  consequence,  of  victory,  was  a  deputation  from 
the  divan  to  solicit  peace,  to  restore  Servia,  to  ransom  the 
prisoners,  and  to  evacuate  the  Hungarian  frontier.  By  this 
treaty,  the  rational  objects  of  the  war  were  obtained:  the 
king,  the  despot,  and  Huniades  himself,  in  the  diet  of  Sege- 
din,  were  satisfied  with  public  and  private  emolument;  a 
truce  of  ten  years  was  concluded ;  and  the  followers  of  Jesus 
and  Mahomet,  who  swore  on  the  Gospel  and  the  Koran, 
attested  the  word  of  God  as  the  guardian  of  truth  and  tho 
avenger  of  perfidy.  In  the  place  of  the  Gospel,  the  Turkish 
ministers  had  proposed  to  substitute  the  Eucharist,  the  real 
presence  of  the  Catholic  deity ;  but  the  Christians  refused  to 
profane  their  holy  mysteries;  and  a  superstitious  conscience 
is  less  forcibly  bound  by  the  spiritual  energy,  than  by  the  out- 
ward and  visible  symbols  of  an  oath." 
V     During  the  whole   transaction,  the   cardinal    legate  had 

"  In  Iheir  letters  to  the  emperor  Frederic  III  lite  Hungarinns  slay 
80,000  Turks  in  one  battle ;  but  the  modest  Julian  reduces  the  slaughtet 
to  6000  or  even  2000  infidels,  (.^loeas  Sylvius  in  Europ.  c.  5,  and  episi 
14,  81,  apud  Spondanum.) 

^'  See  the  origin  of  the  Turkish  war,  and  the  first  expedition  cf 
lliftdiAlaiis,  in  the  vth  and  vith  books  of  the  iiid  decad  of  Bonfinius^' 
who,  in  his  division  and  style,  copies  Livy  wHh  tolerable  succesi 
Cillimachus  (1.  ii  p  487—496)  is  still  more  pure  and  authentia 
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observed  a  sulltin  silence,  unwilling  to  approve,  &nd  unable  to 
oppose,  the  consent  of  the  king  and  people.  But  the  diet 
was  not  dissolved  before  Julian  was  fortified  by  the  welcome 
intelligence,  that  Anatolia  was  invaded  by  the  Caramanian, 
and  Thrace  by  the  Greek  emperor ;  that  the  ikets  of  Genoa, 
Venice,  and  Burgundy,  were  masters  of  the  Hellespont ;  and 
that  the  allies,  informed  of  the  victory,  and  ignorant  oi  the 
treaty,  of  Ladislaus,  impatiently  waited  for  the  return  of  his 
victorious  army.  *^  And  is  it  thus,*'  exclaimed  the  cardinal,** 
^that  you  will  desert  their  expectations  and  your  own  for- 
tune) It  is  to  them,  to  your  God,  and  your  fellow-Christians, 
that  you  have  pledged  your  faith ;  and  that  prior  olJigation 
annihilates  a  rash  and  sacrilegious  oath  to  the  enemies  of 
Christ  His  vicar  on  earth  is  the  Roman  pontiif ;  without 
whose  sanction  you  can  neither  promise  nor  perform.  In  his 
name  I  absolve  your  perjury  and  sanctify  your  arms :  follow 
my  footsteps  in  the  paths  of  glory  and  salvation ;  and  if  still 
ye  have  scruples,  devolve  on  my  head  the  punishment  and 
the  sin;"  This  mischievous  casuistry  was  seconded  by  his 
respectable  character,  and  the  levity  of  popular  assemblies : 
war  was  resolved,  on  the  same  spot  where  peace  had  so  lately 
been  sworn ;  and,  in  the  execution  of  the  treaty,  the  Turks 
were  assaulted  by  the  Christians ;  to  whom,  with  some  rea- 
son, they  might  apply  the  epithet  of  Infidels.  The  &lsehood 
of  Ladislaus  to  his  word  and  oath  was  palliated  by .  the 
religion  of  the  times :  the  most  perfect,  or  at  least  the  most 
popular,  excuse  would  have  been  the  success  of  his  arms  and 
the  deliverance  of  the  Eastern  church.  But  the  same  treaty 
whirh  should  have  bound  his  conscience  had  diminished  his 
streLgth.  On  the  proclamation  of  the  peace,  the  French  and 
German  volunteers  departed  with  indignant  murmurs :  the 
Poles  were  exhausted  by  distant  warfiu'e,  and  perhaps  dis- 
gusted with  foreign  command ;  and  their  palatines  aooepted 
the  first  license,  and  hastily  retired  to  their  provinces  and  cas- 
tles,   ^ven  Hungary  was  divided  by  faction,  or  restrained 

**  I  do  not  pretend  to  warrant  tiio  literal  aocoracy  of  JaBan'a 
ipeech,  which  is  variously  worded  by  OaUimachus,  (L  iiL  p.  605—607,) 
Itoofinius,  (dea  iiL  L  vL  p.  457, 458,)  and  other  historiaDs,  who  might 
indul^  their  own  eloquence,  while  they  represent  one  of  the  orators' 
of  tile  Age.  Bat  they  aU  agree  in  the  advice  and  arguments -for  per- 
jury which  in  the  field  of  controversy  are  fiercely  attadced  by  Htm 
notentants,  and  feebly  defended  by  the  Gatfaolica  The  laUer  JVt 
iiiooi  "^d  by  the  mi&fortune  of  Warna 
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by  a  laudable  scruple;  and  the  reUcs  of  the  ciiisade  that 
inarched  in  the  Beoond  expedition  were  reduced  to  an  inade- 
quate force  of  twenty  thousand  men.  A  Walachian  chief, 
who  joined  the  royal  standard  with  his  vassals,  presumed  to 
remark  that  their  numbers  did  not  exceed  the  hunting  retinue 
that  sometimes  attended  the  sultan ;  and  the  gift  of  two  horses 
of  matchless  speed  might  admonish  Ladislaus  of  his  secret 
foresight  of  the  event.  But  the  despot  of  Servia,  after  the 
restoration  of  his  country  and  children,  was  tempted  by  the 
promise  of  new  realms ;  and  the  inexperience  of  the  king, 
the  enthusiasm  of  the  legate,  and  the  martial  presumption  of 
Huniades  himself,  were  persuaded  that  every  obstacle  must 
yield  to  the  invincible  virtue  of  the  sword  and  the  cross. 
After  the  passage  of  the  Danube,  two  roads  might  lead  to 
Constantinople  and  the  Hellespont:  the  one  direct,  abrupt, 
and  difficult  through  the  mountains  of  Hsem.us;  the  other 
more  tedious  and  secure,  over  a  level  country,  and  along  the 
shores  of  the  Euxine ;  in  which  their  flanks,  according  to  the 
ficythian  discipline,  might  always  be  covered  by  a  movable  for- 
tification of  wagons.  The  latter  was  judiciously  preferred :  the 
Catholics  marched  through  the  plains  of  Bulgaria,  burning,  with 
wanton  cruelty,  the  churches  and  villages  of  the  Christian  na- 
tives ;  and  their  last  station  was  at  Warna,  near  the  sea-shore ; 
on  which  the  defeat  and  death  of  Ladislaus  have  bestowed  a 
memorable  name.'* 

It  was  on  this  fetal  spot,  that,  instead  of  finding  a  confeder- 
ate fleet  to  second  their  operations,  they  were  inarmed  by  the 
approach  of  Amurath  himself,  who  had  issued  from  his  Mag- 
nesian  solitude,  and  transported  the  forces  of  Asia  to  the 
defence  of  Europe.  According  to  some  writers,  the  Greek 
emperor  had  been  awed,  or  seduced,  to  grant  the  passage  of 
the  Bosphorus ;  and  an  indelible  stain  of  corruption  is  fixed 
on  the  Qenoese,  or  the  pope^s  nephew,  the  Catholic  admiral, 
whose  mercenary  connivance  betrayed  the  guard  of  the 
Hellespont  From  Adrianople,  the  sultan  advanced  by  hasty 
inarrJies,  at  the  head  of  sixty  thousand  men ;  and  when  the 

**  Wamo,  under  the  Qrecian  name  of  OdeasuB,  was  a  colony  of  «li« 
Uiiesians,  which  they  denominated  from  the  hero  Ulysses,  (Cellariai, 
torn,  i  p.  874.  D'Anville,  torn.  L  p^  812.)  According  to  Arriaa's  Peri- 
dIus  of  the  £cizir.o,  (p.  24,  25,  in  the  first  volmne  of  Hudson's  Oeogra- 
i*her8,)  it  was  situate  1740  stadia,  or  furlongs,  from  the  mouth  of  tVa 
banube,  2140  from  Byzantium,  and  360  to  the  north  of  a  tidg*  li 
promontory  of  Mount  ticemus,  which  advances  into  the  sea. 
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cardinal,  and  Huniades,  had  taken  a  neariT  survej.  of  the 
numbers  and  order  of  the  Turks,  these  ardent  warriors  pro- 
posed the  tardy  and  impracticable  measure  of  a  retreat  The 
king  alone  was  resolved  to  conquer  or  die ;  and  Ihs  resolation 
had  almost  been  crowned  with  a  glorious  and  salutary  yictorj. 
The  princes  were  opposite  to  each  other  in  the  centre ;  and 
the  Beglerbegs,  or  generals  of  Anatolia  and  Romania,  com- 
manded on  the  right  and  left,  against  the  adverse  divisions  of 
the  despot  and  Huniades.  The  Turkish  wings  were  broken 
on  the  first  onset :  but  the  advantage  was  fatal ;  and  the  rash 
victors,  in  the  heat  of  the  pursuit,  were  carried  awaj  far  from 
the  annoyance  of  the  enemy,  or  the  support  of  their  friends. 
When  Amurath  beheld  the  flight  of  his  squadrons,  he  de- 
spaired of  his  fortune  and  that  of  the  empire :  a  veteran  Jan- 
izary seized  his  horse's  bridle ;  and  he  had  magnanimity  t6 
pardon  and  reward  the  soldier  who  dared  to  perceive  the  ter- 
ror, and  arrest  the  flight,  of  his  sovereign.  A  copy  of  the 
treaty,  the  monument  of  Christian  perfidy,  had  been  displayed 
in  the  front  of  battle ;  and  it  is  said,  that  the  sultan  in  his 
distress,  lifting  his  eyes  and  his  hands  to  heaven,  implored 
the  protection  of  the  God  of  truth  ;  and  called  on  the  prophet 
Jesus  himself  to  avenge  the  impious  mockery  of  his  nanoo 
and  religion.'*  With  inferior  numbers  and  disordered  ranks, 
the  king  of  Hungary  rushed  forward  in  the  confidence  of 
victory,  till  his  career  was  stopped  by  the  impenetrable  pha- 
lanx of  the  Janizaries.  If  we  may  credit  the  Ottoman  annals, 
his  horse  was  pierced  by  the  javelin  of  Amurath  ;■*  he  fell 
amo;ig  the  spears  of  the  infantry ;  and  a  Turkish  soldier  pro- 
claimed with  a  loud  voice,  "  Hungarians,  behold  the  head  of 
your  king!"  The  death  of  Ladislaus  was  the  signal  of  their 
defeat  On  his  return  from  an  intemperate  pursuit,  Huniades 
deplored  his  error,  and  the  public  loss ;  he  strove  to  rescue 
the  royal  body,  till  he  was  overwhelmed  by  the  tumultuous 


'*  Some  Christian  writers  afiirm,  that  he  drew  from  his  bosom  tliv 
host  or  wafer  on  which  the  treaty  had  not  been  sworn.  The  Mosleirs 
6U[)po8e,with  more  simplicity,  an  appeal  to  God  and  his  prophet  Jesus, 
which  is  likewise  insinuated  by  Callimachns,  (L  iii.  p.  516.  Spondaii. 
A.  p.  1444,  No.  8.) 

**  A  critic  will  always  distrust  these  spolia  aptma  of  a  victorious 
general^  so  difficult  for  valor  to  obtain,  so  easy  for  flattery  to  invent, 
(Cantemir,  p.  90,  91.)  Callimac!.us  (L  iii.  p.  617)  more  simply  atid 
probably  affirms,  supervenitiWus  Janizaris,  telorum  mul'.itwJtne,  n<m 
jam  oonfossus  est,  quam  obratua. 
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crowd  of  the  victors  and  vanquished ;  and  the  last  effinrU  of 
his  courage  and  conduct  were  exerted  to  save  the  remnant  of 
his  Walachian  cavalry.  Ten  thousand  Christians  were  skin 
In  the  disastrous  battle  of  Warna :  the  loss  of  the  Turks,  more 
considerable  in  numbers,  bore  a  smaller  proportion  to  their 
total  strength ;  yet  the  philosophic  sultan  was  not  ashamed  to 
confess,  that  his  ruin  must  be  the  consequence  of  a  second  and 
similar  victory.*  At  his  command  a  column  was  erected  on 
the  spot  where  Ladislaus  had  fallen ;  but  the  modest  inscrip- 
tion, instead  of  accusing  the  rashness,  recorded  the  valor,  and 
bewailed  the  misfortune,  of  the  Hungarian  youth.'* 

Before  I  lose  sight  of  the  field  of  Warna,  I  am  tempted  to 
pause  on  the  character  and  story  of  two  principal  actors,  the 
cardinal  Julian  and  John  Huniades.  Julian "  Caesarini  was 
born  of  a  noble  family  of  Rome :  his  studies  had  embraced 
both  the  Latin  and  Greek  learning,  both  the  sciences  of  divin- 
ity and  law ;  and  his  versatile  genius  was  equally  adapted  to 
the  schools,  the  camp,  and  the  court  No  sooner  had  he  been 
invested  with  the  Roman  purple,  than  he  was  sent  into  Ger- 
many to  arm  the  empire  against  the  rebeb  and  heretics  of 
Bohemia.  The- spirit  of  persecution  is  unworthy  of  a  Chris- 
tian; the  military  profession  ill  becomes  a  priest;  but  the 
former  is  excused  by  the  times ;  and  the  latter  was  ennobled 
by  the  courage  of  Julian,  who  stood  dauntless  and  alone  in 
the  disgraceful  flight  of  the  German  host  As  the  pope^s 
legate,  he  opened  the  council  of  Basil ;  but  the  president  soon 
appeared  the  most  strenuous  champion  of  ecclesiastical  free- 

'*  Besides  some  valuable  hints  from  ^neas  Sylvius,  which  are  dili 
g^ently  collected  by  Spondanus,  our  best  authorities  are  three  his- 
torians of  the  xvth  centurv,  Philippus  Callimachus,  (de  Rebus  a 
Vladislao  Polonorum  atque  Hungarorum  Rege  gestis,  libri  iii  in  Bel. 
Script  Rerum  Hungaricarum,  torn.  i.  p.  438—618,)  Bonfinius,  (decad. 
ill  L  V.  p.  460 — 467,)  and  Chalcondyles,  (L  vil  p.  165 — 179.)  Tlie 
two  first  were  Italians,  but  they  passed  their  lives  in  Poland  and  Hun- 
gary, (Fabric  Bibliot.  Latin.  Med.  et  InfimiB  i£tatis,  touL  i  p.  324. 
Vossius,  de  Hist  Latin.  L  file.  8,  11.  .  Bayle,  Dictionnaire,  Bonfinius.) 
A  small  tract  of  Fseliz  Petancius,  chancellor  of  Segnia,  (ad  calcem 
Cuspinian.  de  Caesaribus,  p  716 — 722,)  represents  the  theatre  of  the 
urar  in  the  xvth  century. 

**  M.  Lenfant  has  cfescribed  the  origin  (Hist  du  Coucile  de  Basle, 
torn.  L  p.  247,  Ac)  and  Bohemian  campaign  (p.  316,  <bc.)  of  Cardinal 
Julian.  His  services  at  Basil  and  Ferrara,  artd  his  unfortunate  end, 
■re  oocailonally  related  by  Spondanus,  and  the  continuator  of  Fleiry 

*  Compare  Voq  Hammer,  p.  463. — il. 
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dom ;  and  an  oppofiitiou  of  seven  years  was  cuti&cted  by  his 

ability  and  zeal.  After  promoting  the  strongest  measures 
against  the  authority  and  person  of  Engenius,  some  secrel 
motive  of  interest  or  conscience  engaged  him  to  desert  on  a 
sudden  the  popular  party.  The  cardinal  withdrew  himself 
from  Basil  to  Ferrara ;  and,  in  the  debates  of  the  Greeks  and 
Latins,  the  two  nations  admired  the  dexterity  of  his  argu- 
ments and  the  depth  of  his  theological  eruditJon.**  In  hia 
Ilungarian  embassy,  we  hav6  already  seen  the  niischievons 
effects  of  his  sophistry  and  eloquence,  of  which  Julian  him- 
self was  the  first  victim.  The  cardinal,  who  performed  the 
duties  of  a  priest  and  a  soldier,  was  lost  in  the  defeat  of 
Wama.  The  circumstances  of  his  death  are  variously  related ; 
but  it  is  believed,  that  a  weighty  encumbrance  of  gold  impeded 
his  flighty  and  tempted  the  cruel  avarice  of  some  Christian 
fogitives. 

From  an  humble,  or  at  least  a  doubtful  origin,  the  merit 
of  John  Huniades  promoted  him  to  the  command  of  the  Hun- 
garian armies.  His  father  was  a  Walachian,  his  mother  a 
Greek :  her  unknown  race  might  possibly  ascend  to  the  em- 
perors of  Constantinople ;  and  the  claims  of  the  Walaohians, 
with  the  surname  of  Corvinus,  from  the  place  of  his  nativity, 
might  suggest  a  thin  pretence  for  mingling  his  blood  with 
the  patricians  of  ancient  Rome.'^  In  his  youth  he  served  in 
the  wars  of  Italy,  and  was  retained,  with  twelve  horsemen,  by 
the  bishop  of  Zagrab :  the  valor  of  the  white  knight  **  was 
soon  conspicuous ;  he  increased  his  fortunes  by  a  noble  and 
wealtiiy  marriage ;  and  in  the  defence  of  the  Hungarian  bor- 
ders he  won  in  the  same  year  three  battles  against  the  Turks. 
By  his  influence,  Ladislaus  of  Poland  obtained  the  crown  of 
Hungary;   and   the  important  service  was  rewarded  by  the 

••  Syropulus  honorably  praises  the  talent  of  an  onemy^  (p.  117  :) 

ToXavra  riva  etirsv  h  lov\iavdi  newXarvancvtos  dyav  xai  XsyUuif  Koi  fitr 
ivtffT^ftris  Koi  SsivSrrjroi  'PifropUi;;. 

**  See  Bonfinius,  decad.  lil  L  iv.  p.  423.    Could  the  Italian  historian 

S renounce,  or  the  king  of  Hungary  hear,  without  a  blush,  the  absurd 
attery  which  confounded  the  name  of  a  Walachian  village  with  th« 
casual,  though  glorious,  epithet  of  a  single  branch  of  the  Yalericui 
fiunily  at  Rome  ? 

•'  Philip  de  Cominea,  (M^moires,  L  vL  c.  13,)  from  the  tradition  of 
the  times,  mentions  him  with  high  encomiums,  but  under  the  whimsical 
name  of  the  Chevalier  Blanc  de  Valaigne,  (Valachia.)    The  Qreek 
Ohaloondvles,  and  the  Turkish  annals  of  Leundnrius,  presume  to  m^ 
one  his  fidelity  or  valor. 
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tide  and  office  of  Waivod  of  Transylvania.  The  fint  of 
Julianas  cruaades  added  two  Turkish  laurels  on  his  brow ;  and 
in  the  public  distress  the  &tai  errors  of  Wama  were  forgot- 
ten. During  the  absence  and  minority  of  Ldidislaus  cf  Ans* 
tria,  the  titular  king,  Huniades  was  elected  supreme  captain 
and  governor  of  Hungary ;  and  if  envy  at  first  was  silenced 
by  terror,  a  reign  of  twelve  years  supposes  the  arts  of  policy 
as  well  as  of  war.  Yet  the  idea  of  a  consummate  general  is 
not  delineated  in  his  campaigns ;  the  white  knight  fought  with 
the  hand  rather  than  the  head,  as  the  chief  of  desultory  Bar- 
barians, who  attack  without  fear  and  6y  without  shame ;  and 
biB  iQilitary  life  is  composed  of  a  romantic  alternative  of  vic- 
tories and  escapes.  By  the  Turks,  who  employed  his  name 
to  frighten  their  perverse  children,  he  was  corruptly  denomi- 
nated Jancu9  Lain,  or  the  Wicked :  their  hatred  is  the  proof 
of  their  esteem ;  the  kingdom  which  he  guarded  was  inacces- 
sible to  their  arms ;  and  they  felt  him  most  daring  and  formi- 
dable, whetn  they  .fondly  believed  the  captain  and  his  country 
irrecoverably  lost.  Instead  of  confining  himself  to  a  defensive 
war,  four  years  after  the  defeat  of  Wama  he  again  penetrated 
into  the  heart  of  Bulgaria,  and  in  the  plain  of  Cossova,  sus- 
tjuned,  till  the  third  day,  the  shock  of  the  Ottoman  army,  four 
times  more  numerous  than  his  own.  As  he  fled  alone  through 
the  woods  of  Walachia,  the  hero  was  surprised  by  two  rob- 
bers ;  but  while  they  disputed  a  gold  chain  that  hung  at  his 
neck,  he  recovered  his  sword,  slew  the  one,  terrified  the  other, 
and,  after  new  perils  of  captivity  or  death,  consoled  by  his 
presence  an  afflicted  kingdom.  But  the  last  and  most  glori- 
ous action  of  his  life  was  the  defence  of  Belgrade  against  the 
powers  of  Mahomet  the  Second  in  person.  After  a  siege  of 
K>riy  days,  the  Turks,  who  had  already  entered  the  town, 
were  compelled  to  retreat ;  and  the  joyful  nations  celebrated 
Huniades  and  Belgrade  as  the  bulwarks  of  Christendom." 
About  a  month  after  this  great  deliverance,  the  champion 
expired;  and  his  most  splendid  epitaph  is  the  regret  of  the 
Ottoman  piinoe,  who  sighed  that  he  could  no  longer  hope  for 
revenge  against  the  single  antagonist  who  had  triumphed 
over  his  arms.  On  the  first  vacancy  of  the  throne,  Matthias 
Corvinus,  a  youth  of  eighteen  years  of  age,  was  elected  and 

**  See  Boofimos  (decad.  iil  L  viii.  p.  492)  and  Spondanas,  (A  D. 
«456,  No.  1 — 7.)  Huniades  shared  the  glor^  of  the  defence  of  Bel- 
gmde  With  Oapistren,  a  rrancisean  friar;  and  in  tneir  respective  nar- 
raftives,  neither  iL«  vuvoi  nor  the  hero  condescend  to  take  ootioe  ef  hit 
mal*f  KMiU 
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fsrowiied  bj  the  grateful  Hungarians.  His  reign  was  piosper* 
ous  and  long:  Matthias  aspired  to  the  glory  of  a  oonqueior 
and  a  saint :  but  his  purest  merit  is  the  encouragement  of 
learning;  and  the  Latin  orators  and  historians,  who  woe 
invited  from  Italy  by  the  son,  have  shed  the  lustre  of  their  elo* 
quence  on  the  father's  character.** 

In  the  list  of  heroes,  John  Huniades  and  Scanderb^  are 
commonly  assodated;'*  and  they  are  both  entitled  to  our 
D(;tice,  since  their  occupation  of  the  Ottoman  arms  delayed  the 
ruin  of  the  Greek  empire.  John  Castriot,  the  father  of  Scan- 
derbeg,**  was  the  hereditary  prince  of  a  small  district  of 
Epirus  or  Albania,  between  the  mountains  and  the  Adriatic 
Sea.  Unable  to  contend  with  the  sultan's  power,  Oastriot 
submitted  to  the  hard  conditions  of  peace  and  tribute :  he  de- 
livered his  four  sons  as  the  pledges  of  his  fidelity ;  and  the 
Christian  youths,  after  receiving  the  mark  of  drcumdsion, 
were  instructed  in  the  Mahometan  religion,  and  trained  in  the 
arms  and  arts  of  Turkish  policy .''  The  three  elder  brothers 
were  confounded  in  the  crowd  of  slaves ;  and  the  poison  to 
which  their  deaths  are  ascribed  cannot  be  verified  or  disproved 
by  any  positive  evidence.  Yet  the  suspicion  is  in  a  great 
measure  removed  by  the   kind  and   paternal   treatment  (>f 

•*  See  Bonfinias,  decad.  iii.  L  viii.^-decad.  iv.  1.  viii.  The  obserya* 
tions  of  Spondanus  on  the  life  and  character  of  Matthias  Coryinas  are 
curions  and  critical,  (A  D.  1464,  No.  1,  14*75,  No.  6,  1476,  Na  14— 
16,  1490,  No.  4,5.)  Italian  £une  was  the  object  of  hia  vanity.  His 
actions  are  celebrated  in  the  Epitome  Renim  Hungaricarnm  (p.  822 — 
412)  of  Peter  Ranzanus,  a  Sicilian.  His.  wise  and  facetious  sayings 
are  registered  by  Galestus  Martins  of  Nami,  (528 — 568,)  and  we  have 
a  particular  narrative  of  his  wedding  and  coronation.  These  three 
tracts  are  all  contained  in  the  first  voL  of  Bel's  Scriptores  Rerum 
Hangar icarum.    ' 

••  Thej  are  ranked  by  Sir  William  Temple,  in  his  pleasing  Essay  en 
Heroic  v  irtue,  (Works,  voL  iii.  p.  885,)  among  the  seven  diiefs  who 
have  deserved  without  wearing,  a  rojal  crown;  Belisarius,  Narses, 
Gonsalvo  of  Cordova,  William  first  pnnoe  of  Orange,  Alexander  duke 
of  Parma,  John  Huniades,  and  George  Caatriot^  or  Scaoderb^. 

'*  I  could  wish  for  some  simple  authentic  memoirs  of  a  friend  of 
Scanderbeg,  which  would  introduce  me  to  the  man,  the  time,  and  the 
place.  In  the  old  and  national  history  of  Marinus  Barletius,  a  priest 
of  Scodra,  (de  Vita,  Moribus,  et  Rebus  gestis  Georgii  Castrioti,  dic^ 
libri  xiil  p.  867.  Argentorat  1537,  in  foL.)  his  gaudy  and  cumbersome 
robes  are  stuck  with  many  false  jewels.  See  likewise  Chaloondyles,  ( 
▼il  p.  185, 1.  viii.  p.  229. 

*^  His  circumcision,  education.  <trc  are  mt^^l^^  by  Ifnimii  whUk 
Wviity  and  reluctance,  (I.  i.  p.  6,  7.) 
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Ckorge  Gastriot,  the  foarth  brother,  who,  iiT>in  tin  tendei 
Touth,  dispkyed  the  strength  und  spirit  of  a  soldier.  The 
successive  overthrow  of  a  Tartar  and  two  Persians,  who  car- 
ried a  prond  defiance  to  the  Turkish  court,  recommended  him 
to  the  favor  of  Amurath^  and  his  Turkish  appeUation  of  Scan- 
derbeg,  (Iskender  beg,)  or  the  lord  Alexander,  is  an  indelible 
memorial  of  his  glorj  and  servitude.  His  Mher's  principality 
was  reduced  into  a  province ;  but  the  loss  was  compensated 
by  the  rank  and  title  of  Sanjiak,  a  command  of  five  thousand 
horse,  and  the  prospect  of  the  first  dignities  of  the  empire 
lie  served  with  honor  in  the  wars  of  ^rope  and  Asia ;  and 
we  may  smile  at  the  art  or  credulity  of  the  historian,  who 
supposes,  that  in  every  encounter  he  spared  the  Christians, 
while  he  fell  with  a  thundering  arm  on  his  Mussulman  foes. 
The  glory  of  Huniades  is  without  reproach :  he  fought  in  the 
defence  of  his  religion  and  country ;  but  the  enemies  who 
applaud  the  patriot,  have  branded  his  rival  with  the  name  of 
traitor  and  apostate.  In  the  eyes  of  the  Christian,  the  rebel- 
lion of  Scanderberg  is  jusfified  by  his  &ther*s  wrongs,  the 
ambiguous  death  of  his  three  brothers,  his  own  degradation, 
and  the  slavery  of  his  country ;  and  th^  adore  the  generous, 
though  tardy,  zeal,  with  which  he  asserted  the  faith  and  in- 
dependence of  his  ancestors.  But  he  had  imbibed  from  his 
ninth  year  the  doctrines  of  the  Koran;  he  was  ignorant  of 
the  Gospel ;  the  religion  of  a  soldier  is  determined  by  authori- 
ty and  hal>it ;  nor  is  it  easy  to  conceive  what  new  illumination 
at  the  age  of  forty  '*  could  be  poured  into  his  soul.  His  mo- 
tives would  be  less  exposed  to  the  suspicion  of  interest  or 
cevenge,  had  he  broken  his  chain  from  the  moment  that  he 
was  sensible  of  its  weight:  but  a  long  oblivion  had  surely 
impaired  his  original  right;  and  every  year  of  obedience 
and  reward  had  cemented  the  mutual  bond  of  the  sultan  and 
his  subject  If  Scanderbeg  had  long  harbored  the  belief  of 
Christianity  and  the  intention  of  revolt,  a  worthy  mind  must 
condemn  the  base  dissimulation,  that  could  serve  only  to 
betray,  that  could  promise  only  to  be  forsworn,  that  could 

**  Since  Scanderbeg  died  A  D.  1466,  in  the  Iziiid  year  of  his  age, 
(Marmus,  1.  siil  pi  870,)  he  was  bom  in  1403  ;  since  he  was  torn  from 
bis  parents  by  the  TurkSi  when  he  was  noveimtt,  (Marinus,  I  I  pi 
1,  6,)  that  event  must  have  happened  in  1412,  nine  years  before  ilie 
%nee9«ou  of  Amurath  XL,  who  must  have  inherited,  not  acquired,  the 
Albanian  slave.  Spondanus  has  Temarked  this  inconsistoncy,  JL  U 
|4dl.  Na  81, 1448,  Na  14. 

VOL.  VI. — -Q 
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actively  join  in  the  temporal  and  epiritaal  perdition  of  w 
many  thousands  of  his  unhappy  brethren.  Shall  we  praise  a 
secret  correspondence  with  Huniades,  while  he  coramauded 
the  vanguard  of  the  Turkish  army  ?  shall  we  excuse  the  de- 
sertion of  hiA  standard,  a  treacherous  desertion  which  ahan- 
doned  the  victory  to  the  enemies  of  his  benefactor  I  In  tha 
confusion  of  a  d^eat,  the  eye  of  Scanderbeg  was  fixed  on  the 
Reis  Eflfendi  or  principal  secretary ;  with  Uie  dagger  at  hit 
breast,  he  extorted  a  firman  or  patent  for  the  governroeni  of 
Albania ;  and  the  murder  of  the  guiltless  scribe  apd  his  train 
prevented  the  consequences  of  an  immediate  discovery.  With 
some  bold  companions^  to  whom  he  had  reyealed  his  design 
he  escaped  in  Uie  night,  by  rapid  marches,  from  thie  field  ot 
battle  to  his  paternal  mountains.  The  gates  of  Oroya  were 
opened  to  the  royal  mandate ;  and  no  sooner  did  he  command 
the  .fortress,  than  George  Castnot  dropped  the  mask  of  dis- 
simulation; abjured  the  prophet  and  the  sultwi,  iind  pro- 
claimed  himself  the  avenger  of  his  family,  and  country.  The 
names  of  reli^on  and  liberty  provoked  a  general  revolt:  the 
Albanians,  a  martial  race,  were  unanimous  to  live  and  die 
with  their  hereditary  prince ;  and  the  Ottoman  garrisons  were 
indulged  in  the  choice  of  martyrdom  or  baptism.  In  the 
assembly  of  the  states  of  Epirus,  Scanderbeg  was  elected 
general  of  the  Turkish  war ;  and  each  of  the  allies  engaged 
to  furnish  his  respective  proportion  of  men  and  money.  From 
these  contributions,  from  his  patrimonial  estate,  and  from  the 
valuable  salt-pits  of  Selina,  he  drew  an  annual  revenue  of  two 
hundred  thousand  ducats;*'  and  the  entire  sum,  exempt  from 
the  demands  of  luxury,  was  strictly  appropriated  to  the  publia 
use.  *  His  manners  were  popular ;  but  his  discipline  was 
severe;  and  every  superfiuous  vice  was  banished  from  his 
camp :  his  example  strengthened,  his  command ;  and  under 
his  conduct,  the  Albanians  were  invincible  in  their  own*  opin- 
ion and  that  of  their  enemies.  The  bravest  adventurers  of 
France  and  Germany  were  allured  by  his  fame  and  retained 
in  his  service:  his  standing  mihtia  consisted  of  eight  thou* 
sand  horse  and  seven  thousand  foot ;  the  horses  were  small, 
the  men  were  active;  but  he  viewed  with  a  discerning  eye 
the  difficulties  and  resources  of  the  mountains;  and,  at  the 
blaze  of  the  beacons,  the  whole  nation  was  distributed  in  the 
fttrongest  posts.     With  such  unequal  arras  Scanderbeg  resistod 

^  Hia  revenue  and  forces  are  kckiTy  given  bj  Marinus,  (L  ii  pw  14.) 
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twentj^ihree  years  the  powers  of  the  Ottoman  emjnre ;  and 
two  oonqnerors,  Amurath  the  Second,  and  his  greater  son, 
were  repeatedly  baffled  by  a  rebel,  whom  they  pursued  with 
Beeming  contempt  and  implacable  resentment.  At  the  head 
of  sixty  thousand  horse  and  forty  thousand  Janizaries,  Amu- 
rath entered  Albania:  he  might  ravage  the  open  country, 
occupy  the  defenceless  towns,  convert  the  churches  into 
mosques,  circumcise  the  Christian  youths,  and  punish  witn 
death  his  adult  and  obstinate  captives :  but  the  conquests  of 
the  sultan  were  confined  to  the  petty  fortress  of  Sfet^tgrade ; 
and  the  garrison,  invindble  to  his  arms,  was  oppressed  by  a 
paltry  artifice  and  a  superstitious  scruple.**  Amurath  retired 
with  shame  and  loss  from  the  walls  of  Oroya,  the  castle  and 
residence  of  the  Oastriots ;  the  march,  the  siege,  the  retreat^ 
were  harassed  by  a  vexatious,  and  almost  in\i8ible,  adver- 
sary;^^ and  the  disappointment  might  tend  co  imbitter,  per- 
haps to  shorten,  the  last  dajrs  of  the  suican.**  In  the  fulness 
of  conquest,  Mahomet  the  Second  still  felt  at  his  bosom  this 
domestic  thorn :  his  lieutenants  were  permitted  to  negotiate  a 
truce;  and  the  Albanian  prince  may  justly  be  praised  as  a 
firm  and  able  champion  9f  his  national  independence.  The 
enthusiasm  of  chivalry  and  religion  has  ranked  him  with  the 
names  of  Alexander  and  Pyrrhus ;  nor  would  they  blush  to 
acknowledge  their  intrepid  countryman:  but  his  narrow 
dominion,  and  slender  powers,  must  leave  him  at  an  humble 
distance  below  the  heroes  of  antiquity,  who  triumphed  over 
the  East  and  the  Roman  legions.  His  splendid  achievements, 
the  bashaws  whom  he  encountered,  the  armies  that  he  discom- 
fited, and  the  three  thousand  Turks  who  were  slain  by  hi? 
single  hand,  must  be  weighed  in  the  scales  of  suspicious  criti- 
cism.    Against  an  illiterate  enemy,  and  in  the  dark  solitude 

*•  There  were  two  Dibras,  the  upper  aud  lower,  tlie  Bulgarian  and 
Albanian:  the  former,  70  miles  from  Oroya,  (L  i.  p.  17,)  was  contigu- 
ous to  the  fortress  of  Sfetigrade,  whose  inhabitants  refused  to  drwik  ^ 
from  a  well  into  whidbi  a  dead  dog  had  traitorously  l)ecn  cast,  (L  T. 
p.  139,  140.)    We  want  a  good  map  of  Epirus. 

**  Compare  the  Turkish  narrative  of  Cantemir  (p.  92)  with  the 
pompous  and  prolix  declamation  in  the  ivth,  vth,  tma  vith  books  of 
the  Albanian  priest,  who  has  been  copied  by  the  tribe  of  strangers  aud 
moderns. 

*'  In  honor  of  his  hero,  Barletius  (L  vi.  p.  188—192)  kills  the  sultan 
b^  disease  indeed,  under  the  walls  of  Oroya.  But  this  audaciouf 
fiodoD  is  disproved  by  the  Greeks  and  Turks,  who  agree  in  the  tiias 
tod  maimer  of  Amurath*s  death  at  Adrianople. 
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of  Epirus,  his  partial  biographers  may  safely  indulge  the 
latitude  of  romance :  but  their  fictions  are  exposed  bj  the 
light  of  Italian  history ;  and  they  afford  a  strong  presumption 
against  their  own  truth,  by  a  &bulous  tale  of  his  exploits, 
when  he  passed  the  Adriatic  with  eight  hundred  horse  to  the 
succor  of  the  king  of  Naples.*'  Without  disparagement  to 
his  fame,  they  might  have  owned,  that  he  was  finally  oppress- 
ed by  the  Ottoman  powers :  in  his  extreme  danger  he  applied 
.  to  Pope  Pius  the  Second  for  a  refuge  in  the  ecclesiastical 
state ;  and  his  resources  were  almost  exhausted,  since  Scander* 
beg  died  a  fugitive  at  Lissus,  on  the  Venetian  territory.**  His 
sepulchre  was  soon  violated  by  the  Turkish  conquerors  ;  but 
the  Janizaries,  who  wore  his  bones  enchased  in  a  bracelet, 
declared  by  this  superstitious  amulet  their  involuntary  rever- 
ence for  his  valor.  The  instant  ruin  of  his  country  may  re- 
dound to  the  hero's  glory ;  yet,  had  he  balanced  the  consequences 
of  submission  and  resistance,  a  patriot  perhaps  would  have 
declined  the  unequal  contest  which  must  depend  on  the  life 
and  genius  of  one  man.  Scanderbeg  might  indeed  be  sup- 
ported by  the  rational,  though  fallacious,  hope,  that  the  pope, 
the  king  of  Naples,  and  the  Venetian  republic,  would  join  in 
the  defence  of  a  free  and  Christian*  people,  who  guarded  the 
sea-coast  of  the  Adriatic,  and  the  narrow  passage  from  Greece 
to  Italy.  His  infant  son  was  saved  from  the  national  ship- 
wreck ;  the  Castriots**  were  invested  with  a  Neapolitan  duke- 
dom, and  their  blood  continues  to  flow  in  the  noblest  &milies  of 
the  realm.  A  colony  of  Albaniim  fugitives  obtained  a  settle- 
ment in  Calabria,  and  they  preserve  at  this  day  the  language 
and  manners  of  their  ancestors.** 

**  Se«  the  marr els  of  his  Calabrian  expedition  in  the  izth  and  xth 
books  of  Marinus  Barletius,  which  may  to  rectified  by  the  testimony 
or  silence  of  Maratori,  (Annali  d*  Italia,  torn.  xiiL  p.  291,)  and  his  ori- 
ginal a*ithorSy  ( Joh.  Simonetta  de  Rebus  Frandsci  Sfortise,  in  Muratori, 
Script.  Rerum  Ital.  torn,  zxl  p.  728,  et  alios.)  The  Albanian  cavalry, 
uodor  the  name  of  StradiotSy  soon  became  famous  in  the  wars  of  Italy. 
(Memoires  de  Comines,  L  viiL  c  6.) 

**  Spondanus,  from  the  best  evidence,  and  the  most  rational  criti- 
cism, has  reduced  the  giant  Scanderbeg  to  the  human  size,  (A.  D.  1461, 
No.  20, 1468,  No.  9^  1465,  Na  12, 13,  1467,  No.  1.)  His  own  letter  to 
Ihe  pope,  and  the  testimony  of  Phranza,  Q.  iiL  &  28,)  a  refugee  ia 
the  neighboring  isle  of  Corfu,  demonstrate  his  last  distress,  wmch  ia 
awkwardly  concealed  by  Marinus  Barletius,  (L  x.) 

^  See  the  family  of  the  Castriots,  in  Ducange,  (Fam.  Dahnatici^ 
4c.  xviii.  p.  348 — 860.) 

*•  Thw  colony  of  Albanese  is  mentioned  by  Mr.  Swinburne,  (TVai^h 
ktt9the  Two  Si  ilies,  vol.  i.  p.  350—354.) 
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In  the  long  career  of  the  cjecline  and  fall  of  the  Roman 
empire,  I  have  reached  at  lengtn  the  last  reign  of  the  princes 
of  Constantinople,  who  so  feebly  sustained  the  name  and 
majesty  of  the  CsQsars.  On  the  decease  of  John  Palaeologus, 
who  survived  about  four  years  the  Hungarian  crusade,^^  the 
royal  fiimily,  by  the  death  of  Andronicus  and  the  monastic 
]>rofession  of  Isidore,  was  reduced  to  three  princes,  Constan- 
(ine,  Demetrius,  and  Thomas,  the  surviving  sons  of  the 
fimparor  Manuel.  Of  these  the  first  and  the  last  were  f^ir 
distant  in  the  Morea  ;  but  Demetrius,  who  possessed  the 
domain  of.  Selybria,  was  in  the  suburbs,  at  toe  head  of  a 
party :  his  ambition  was  not  chilled  by  the  public  distress ; 
and  his  conspiracy  with  the  Turks  and  the  schismatics  had 
already  disturbed  the  peace  of  his  country.  The  funeral  of 
the  late  emperor  was  accelerated  with  singular  and  even  sus- 
picious haste :  the  claim  of  Demetrius  to  the  vacant  throne 
was  justified  by  a  trite  and  flimsy  sophism,  that  he  was  born 
in  the  purple,  the  eldest  son  of  his  father's  reign.  But  the 
empress-mother,  the  senate  and  soldiers,  the.  clergy  and 
people,  were  imanimous  in  the  cause  of  the  lawful  successor  : 
and  the  despot  Thomas,  who,  ignorant  of  the  change,  acci- 
dentally returned  to  the  capital,  asserted  with  becoming  zeal 
the  interest  of  his  absent  brother.  An  ambassador,  the  his- 
torian Phranza,  was  immediately  despatched  to  the  court  of 
Adrianople.  Amurath  received  him  with  honor  and  dis- 
missed him  with  gifts ;  but  the  gracious  approbation  of  the 
Turkish  sultan  announced  his  supremacy,  and  the  approach- 
ing downfall  of  the  Eastern  empire.  By  the  hands  of  two 
illustrious  deputies,  the  Imperial  crown  was  placed  at  Sparta 
on  the  head  of  Constantine.  In  the  spring  he  sailed  from  the 
Morea,  escaped  the  encounter  of  a  Turkish  squadron,  en- 
joyed the  acclamations  of  his  subjects,  celebrated  the  festival 
4>f  a  new  reign,  and  exhausted  by  his  donatives  the  treasure, 
or  rather  the  indigence,  of  the  state.  The  emperor  immediate- 
ly resigned  to  •  his  brothers  the  possession  of  the  Morea ; 
and  the  brittie  friendship  of  the  two  princes,  Demetrius  and 
Thomas,  was  confirmed  in  their  mother's  presence  by  the 


^''  The  ChroDologyof  Phransa  is  dear. and  authentic  ;  bat  inrtead 
€if  four  years  and  seven  months,  Spondanus  (A.  D.  1446,  No.  7,)  aa- 
sisns  seven  or  eight  years  to  the  reign  of  the  last  Constantino, 
which  he  deduces  from  a  spurious  epistle  of  Eugenius  lY.  to  the  king 
•f  JSthktpia. 
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frail  aecnrity  of  oaths  and  ^mbraoes.  His  next  occnpaSion 
was  the  choice  of  a  consort  A  daughter  of  the  doge  of 
Venice  had  been  proposed ;  but  the  Byzantine  nobles  object- 
ed Uie  distanoe  between  an  hereditary  monarch  and  an  elective 
magistrate ;  and  in  their  subsequent  distress,  the  chief  o^  that 
powerful  republic  was  not  unmindful  of  the  afiront  Con- 
stantine  afterwards  hesitated  between  the  royal  families  of 
Trebia>nd  and  Georgia ;  and  the  embassy  of  Phranza  repre- 
ktits  in  his  public  and  private  life  the  last  days  of  the  By- 
Bantine  empire.^* 

Th6  protoveUiare,  or  great  chamberlaiu,  Phranza  sailed 
from  Constantinople  as  the  minister  of  a  bridegroom ;  and 
the  relics  of  wealth  and  luxury  were  applied  to  his  pompons 
appearance^  His  numerous  retinue  consisted  of  nobles  and 
guards,  of  physicians  and  monks :  he  was  attended  by  a  band 
of  mnsic ;  and  the  term  of  his  costly  embassy  was  pro- 
tracted above  two  years.  On  his  arrival  in  Gei^gia  or  Ibem, 
the  natives  from  the  towns  and  villages  flocked  around  the 
strangers;  and  such  was  their  simplicity,  that  they  were 
delighted  with  the  effects,  without  understanding  the  cause, 
of  musical  harmony.  Among  the  crowd  was  an  old  man, 
above  a  hundred  years  oi  age,  who  had  formerly  been  car- 
ried away  a  captive  by  the  Barbarians,^*  and  who  amused  his 
hearers  with  a  tale  of  the  wonders  of  India,**  from  whenoe 
he  had  returned  to  Portugal  by  an  unknown  sea.*'  From 
this  hospitable  land,  Phranza  proceeded  to  the  court  of  Trebi* 
zond,  where  he  was  informed  by  the  Greek  prince  of  the 
recent  decease  of  Amurath.      Instead  of  rejoicing  in  the 

^  Phranza  Q.  ill  c.  1^)  deserves  credit  and  esteem. 

**  Suppose  aim  to  have  been  captured  in  1384,  in  Timour's  first  war 
11  Georgia,  (Sherefeddin,  1.  ill  c.  60  \)  he  might  follow  hia  Tartar 
master- into  Hindostan  in  1398,  and  n-om  thence  sail  to  the  spice 
idlanda.  ,  ^ 

*®  Hie  happy  and  pious  Indians  lived  a  hundred  and  fifty  year^  and 
enjoyed  the  most  perfect  productions  of  the  vegetable  and  mineral 
kingdoma.  The  animals  were  on  a  large  scale  :  dtvNj^ons  seventy  co- 
bits,  ants  (the /ormtea/iuiura)  nine  inches  long,  sheep  like  elepliants. 
elephants  like  sheep.    Quidlioet  audendi,  <tc. 

*'  He  sailed  in  a  oonntry  vessel  from  the.  spice  lalands  to  one  ofihe 
ports  of  the.  exterior  India  ;  invenitque  navem  grandem  Jbericam  qua 
m  PortuffttUiam  est  delatos.  This  pasnge,  composedin  14*77,  (Phran- 
sa,  I  ill  a  80,^  twenty  years  before  the  discovery  of  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope^  18  sponoos  or  wonderfuL  But  this  new  geography  is  sollied  by 
the  old  sua  incompatible  error  which  placet  the  source  of  the  Nils  io 
India. 
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deliverance,  the  experienced  statesman  expressed  Lis  appre* 
hension^  that  an  ambitious  youth  would  not  long  adhere  to 
the  sage  and  pacific  system  of  his  father.  After  the  sultan's 
decease,  his  Christian  wife,  Maria,**  the  daughter  of  the 
Servian  despot,  had  been  honorably  restored  to  her  parents; 
on  the  fame  of  her  beauty  and  merit,  she  was  recommended 
by  the  ambassador  as  the  most  worthy  object  of  the  royal 
choice;  and  Phranza  recapitulates  and  refutes  the  specious 
objections  that  might  be  raised  against  the  proposal.  The 
majesty  of  the  purple  would  ennoble  an  unequal  alliance; 
the  bar  of  affinity  might  be  removed  by  liberal  alms  and  the 
dispensation  of  the  church ;  the  disgrace  of  Turkish  nuptials 
had  been  repeatedly  overlooked ;  and,  though  the  fair  Maria 
was  nearly  fifty  years  of  age,  she  might  yet  hope  to  give  an 
heir  to  the  empire.  Constandne  listened  to  the  advice,  which 
was  transmitted  in  the  first  ship  that  sailed  from  Trebizond ; 
but  the  factions  of  the  cpurt  opposed  his  marriage ;  and  it 
was  finally  prevented  by  the  pious  vow  of  the  sultana,  who 
^nded  her  days  in  the  monastic  profession.  Reduced  to  the 
9rst  alternative,  the  choice  of  Phranza  was  decided  in  favor 
of  a  Georgian  princess;  and  the  vanity  of  her  father  was 
dazzled  by  the  glorious  alliance.  Instead  of  demanding, 
according  to  the  primitive  and  national  custom,  a  price  for 
his  daughter,**  he  offered  a  portion  of  fifty-six  thousand,  with 
an  annual  pension  of  five  thousand,  ducate ;  and  the  services 
of  the  ambassador  were  repaid  by  an  assurance,  that,  as  his 
son  had  been  adopted  in  baptism  by  the  emperor,  the  estab- 
lishment of  his  daughter  should  be  the  peculiar  care  of  the 
empress  of  Constantincple.  On  the  return  of  Phranza,  the 
treaty  was  ratified  by  the  Greek  monarch,  who  with  his  own 
hand  impressed  three  vermilion  crosses  on  the  golden  bull, 
and  assured  the  Georgian  envoy  that  in  the  spring  his  galleys 
should  conduct  the  bride  to  her  Imperial  palace.  But  Con- 
stantine  embraced  his  l^thful  servant,  not  with  the  cold 
approbation  of  a  sovereign,  but  with  the  warm  confidence  of 

**  Oantemir,  (p.  88,)  who  styles  her  the  daughter  of  Lazarus  Ogli, 
and  the  Helen  of  the  Servians,  places  her  marriage  with  Amurath  io 
the  year  1424.  It  will  not  eaeuy  be  believed,  that  in  six-and-twenty 
years'  cohabitation,  the  sultan  corpus  ejus  non  tetigit.  After  ths 
taking  of  Constantinople,  she  fled  to  Mahomet  IL,  (Phranaa,  I  iii 
c.  22.) 

*•  The  classical  reader  will  recollect  the  offers  of  Agamemnon,  (lliaa, 
L  r.  141,)  and  the  g*»neral  practice  of  antiquity. 
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a  friend,  wL>,  after  a  locg  absence,  is  impatient  to  pour  liis  se- 
crets into  the  bosom  of  his  friend.  ^*  Since  the  death  of 
my  mother  and  of  Oantacuzene,  who  alone  advised  me  without, 
interest  or  passion,^  I  am  surrounded,". said  the  emperor,  ^  bj 
men  whom  I  can  neither  love  nor  .trust,  nor  esteem.  You  are 
not  a  stranger  to  Lucas  Notaras,  the  great  admiral;  obstinate- 
ly attached  to  his  own  sentin^ents,  he  declares,  both  in  private 
and  public,  that  his  sentiments  are  the  absolute  measure  of  my 
Noughts  and  actions.  The  rest  of  the  courtiers  are  swayed  by 
t^idir  personal  or  factious  views ;  and  how  can  I  consult  the 
monks  on  questions  of  policy  and  marriage  ?  I  have  yet  much 
employment  for  your  diligence  and  fidelity.  In  the  spring  you 
shall  engage  one  of  my  brothers  to  solicit  the  succor  of  the 
Western  powers ;  from  the  Morea  you  shall  sail  to  Cyprus  on 
a  particular  commission ;  and  from  thence  proceed  to  Georgia 
to  receive  and  conduct  the  future  empress." — "Your  com- 
mands," replied  Phranza,  "are  irresistible;  but  deign,  great 
sir,"  he  added,  with  a  serious  smile,  "  to  consider,  that  if  I  am 
thus  perpetually  absent  from  my  family,  my  wife  may  be 
tempted  either  to  seek  another  husband,  or  to  throw  herself 
into  a  monastery."  After  laughing  at  his  apprehensions,  the 
emperor  more  gravely  consoled  him  by  the  pleasing  assurance 
that  this  should  be  his  last  service  abroad,  and  that  he  destined 
for  his  son  a  wealthy  and  noble  heiress;  for  himself  the  im- 
portant office  of  great  logothete,  or  principal  minister  of  state. 
The  marriage  was  immediately  stipulated :  but  the  office,  how- 
ever incompatible  with  his  own,  had  been  usurped  by  the  am- 
bition of  the  admiral.  Some  delay  was  requisite  to  negotiate 
a  consent  and  an  equivalent ;  and  the  nomination  of  Phranza 
was  half  declared,  and  half  suppressed,  lest  it  might  be  dis- 
pleasing to  an  insolent  and  powerful  favorite!  The  winter  was 
spent  in  the  preparations  of  his  embassy ;  and  Phranza  had  re- 
solved, that  the  youth  his  son  should  embrace  this  opportunity 
of  foreign  travel,  and  be  left,  on  the  appearance  of  danger,  with 
his  maternal  kindred  of  the  Morea.  Such  were  the  private 
and  public  designs,  which  were  interrupted  by  a  Turki^  war, 
and  finally  buried  in  the  ruins  of  the  empire. 

^  Oantacuzene  (I  am  ignorant  of  his  relation  to  the  emperor  of  thai 
name)  was  great  domestic,  a  firm  assertor  of  the  Greek  creed,  acd  • 
brother  of  the  queen  of  Servia,  whom  he  visited  with  the  charaieter  «l 
ambawador,  (Syro]>uluR,  p.  87,  88,  46.) 
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CHAPTER   LXYIII. 

BKIOK*   AND    CHARACTER   OF    MAHOMET   THE    SECOND. 8IJEaX| 

ASSAULT,   AND     FINAL    CONQUEST,     OF    CONSTANTINOPLK    BT 
THK     TURKS.^ — DEATH      OF     CONSTANTINK      PALiEOLOGUS.— 

SERVITUDE    OF   THE    GREEKS. EXTINCTION    OF    THE    ROMAN 

EMPIRE     IN     THE     EAST.— CONSTERNATION     OF    EUROPE. — 
CONQUESTS   AND    DEATH    OF   MAHOMET   THE    SECOND. 

The  siege  of  Constantinople  by  the  Turks  attracts  our 
first  attention  to  the  person  and  character  of  the  great  de- 
stroyer. Mahomet  the  Second^  was  the  son  of  the  second 
Amurath;  and  though  his  mother  has  been  decorated  with 
the  titles  of  Christian  and  princess,  she  is  more  probably  con- 
founded with  the  nnmerous  concubines  who  peopled  from 
every  climate  the  harem  of  the  sultan.  His  first  education 
%nd  sentiments  were  those  of  a  devout  Mussulman ;  and  as 
<.»fken  as  he  conversed  with  an  infidel,  he  purified  his  hands 
and  face  by  the  legal  rites  of  ablution.  Age  and  empire  ap- 
.  pear  to  have  relaxed  this  narrow  bigotry  :  his  aspiring  genius 
disdained  to  acknowledge  a  power  above  his  own ;  and  in  his 
looser  hours  he  presumed  (it  is  said)  to  brand  the  prophet  of 
Mecca  as  a  robber  and  impostor.  Yet  the  sultan  persevered 
in  a  decent  reverence  for  the  doctrine  and  discipline  of  the 
Koran :'  his  private  indiscretion  must  have  been  sacred  from 
the  vulgar  ear;  and  we  should  suspect  the  credulity  of 
strangers  and  sectaries,  so  prone  to  believe  that  a  mind  which 
is  hardened  against  truth  must  be  armed  with  superior  con- 
tempt for  absurdity  and  error.     XJnder  the  tuition  of  the  most 

^  For  the  character  of  Mahomet  11.  it  is  dangerous  to  trust  either 
the  Turks  or  the  Christians.  The  most  moderate  picture  appears  to 
be  drawn  by  Phranza,  (L  i  c.  33,)  whose  resentment  had  oookd  in  age 
and  solitude;  see  hkewise  Spondanus,  (A.  D.  1451,  No.  11,)  and  the 
continuator  of  Fleury,  (tom.  xxii.  p.  552,)  the  JSlogia  of  Paulus  Jovius, 
(\,  iii.  p.  164 — 166,)  and  the  Dicliounaire  de  Bayle,  (torn.  iii.  p.  272 
—279.) 

*  Caoiemir,  (p.  115.)  and  the  mosques  which  he  founded,  attest  lui 
poblic  regard  tor  religion.  Mahomet  freely  disputed  with  the  paui- 
•rJ>  Oennadius  on  the  two  religions,  (Spend.  A.  P.  146S,  Ko  88 j 
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skilful  masters,  Mahomet  advanced  with  an  early  and  rapid 
progress  in  the  paths  of  knowledge ;  and  besides  his'  native 
tongue  it  is  affirmed  that  he  spoke  or  understood  five  lan« 
^ages,'  the  Arabic,  the  Persian,  the  Chaldaean  or  Hebrew, 
the  Latin,  and  the  Greek.  The  Persian  might  indeed  con- 
tribute to  his  amusement,  and  the  Arabic  to  his  edification ; 
and  such  studies  are  familiar  to  the  Oriental  youth.  In  the 
intercourse  of  the  Greeks  and  Turks,  a  conqueror  might 
wish  to  converse  with  the  people  over  which  he  was 
ambitious  to  reign:  his  own  praises  in  Latin  poetry^  or 
prose  *  might  find  a  passage  to  the  royal  ear ;  but  ^hat  use 
or  merit  could  recommend  to  the  statesman  or  the  scholar 
the  uncouth  dialect  of  his  Hebrew  slaves  ?    The  history  and 

feography  of  the  world  were  familiar  to  his  memory :  the 
ves  of  the  heroes  of  the  East,  perhaps  of  the  West,*  exdted 
his  emulation :  his  skill  in  astrology  is  excused  by  the  folly 
of  the  times,  and  supposes  some  rudiments  of  mathematical 


'  Qumque  linguae  praeter  suam  noverat,  Grsecam,  Latinam,  Chal- 
daicam,  Persicam.  The  Latin  translator  of  Phranza  has  dropped  the* 
Arable^  which  the  Koran  must  recommend  to  every  Mussulman.* 

*  Philelphtts,  by  a  Latin  ode,  requested  and  obtained  the  liberty 
of  his'wifes  mother  and  sisters  from  the  conqueror  of  Constantinople. 
It  was  delivered  into  the  sultan's  hands  by  the  envoys  of  the  duke  of 
Milan.  Philelphus  himself  was  suspected  of  a  design  of  retiring  ta 
Constantinople ;  yet  the'  orator  often  sounded  the  trumpet  of  holy 
war,  (see  laa  Life  by  M.  Lancelot^  in  the  M^oires  de  rAcademie  dea 
Insiriptiona,  torn,  x  p.  IIS,  724,  &c) 

^  Robert  Yalturio  published  at  Verona,  in  1488,  his  zil  books  de  Re 
Militari,  in  which  he  first  mentions  the  use  of  bombs.  By  his  patron 
Bigismund  Malatesta,  prince  of  Rimini,  it  had  been  addressed  with  a 
Latin  epistle  to  Mahomet  IL 

'  According  to  Phranza,  he  assiduously  studied  the  Ityes  and  ac- 
tions of  Alexander,  Augustus,  Constantine,  and  Theodosius.  I  have 
read  somewhere,  that  Plutarch's  Lives  were  translated  by  his  orders 
into  the  Turkish  language.  If  the  sultan  himself  understood  Greek, 
it  must  have  been  for  the  benefit  of  his  subjects.  Yet  these  Uvea  arft 
a  school  of  freedom  as  well  as  of  valor,  f 


*  It  appears  in  the  ori^^inal  Greek  text,  p.  95,  edit.  Bonn.~M. 

t  Von  Hammer  disdamfolly  rejects  this  fable  of  Mahomet's  knowledge 
of  langnages.  Knolles  adds,  that  he  delighted  in  reading  the  history  of 
Alexander  the  Great,  and  of  Julius  Cassar.  The  former,  no  doubt  was 
the  Persian  legend,  which,  it  is  remarkable,  came  back  to  £arope,  and  was 

Kpniar  ihroaghout  the  middle  ages  as  the  "Romaunt  of  Alexander." 
te  founder  of  the  Imperial  dyrAsty  of  Rome,  according  to  M.  Von  Ham- 
mer, is  altogether  unknown  in  tne  Blast  Mahomet  was  a  great  patron  of 
Tui^Atsh  literature:  the  romantic  poems  of  Persia  were  trandatea,  or  iml^ 
tated.  nndcr  his  patronage.    Von  Hammer  vol  \l  p.  S69^->M. 
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flcienoe ;  and  a  profane  taste  for  the  arts  is  betrayed  in  hk 
liberal  invitation  and  reward  of  the  painters  of  Italy/  But 
the  influence  of  religion  and  learning  were  employed  without 
«ffect  on  his  savage  and  licentious  nature.  I  will  not  tran» 
scribe,  nor  do  I  firmly  believe,  the  stories  of  his  fourteen 
pages,  whose  bellies  were  ripped  open  in  search  of  a  stolen 
melon;  or  of  the  beauteous  slave,  whose  head  he  severed 
from  her  body,  to  convince  the  Janizaries  that  their  master 
was  not  the  votary  of  love.*  His  sobriety  is  attested  by  the 
silence  of  Uie  Turkish  annals,  which  accuse  three,  and 
three  only,  of  the  Ottoman  line  of  the  vice  of  drunkenness.' 
Bat  it  cannot  oe  denied  that  his  passions  were  at  once  furious 
and  inexorable ;  that  in  the  palace,  as  in  the  field,  a  torrent 
of  blood  was  spilt  on  the  slightest  provocation ;  and  that  the 
noblest  of  the  captive  youth  were  often  dishonored  by  his 
nnnatoral  lust  In  the  Albanian  war  he  studied  the  lessons, 
and  soon  surpassed  the  example,  of  his  father ;  and  the  con- 
quest of  two  empires,  twelve  kingdoms,  and  two  hundred 
cities,  a  vain  and  flattering  account,  is  ascribed  to  his  invin- 
cible, sword.  He  was  doubtless  a  soldier,  and  possiUy  a 
general;  Constantinople  has  sealed  his  glory;  but  if  we 
compare  the  means,  the  obstacles,  and  the  achievements, 
Mahomet  the  Second  must  blush  to  sustain  a  parallel  with 
Alexander  or  Timour.  Under  his  command,  the  Ottoman 
forces  were  always  more  numerous  than  their  enemies;  yet 
^beir  progress  was  bounded  by  the  Euphrates  and  the  Adri- 
atic ;  and  his  arms  were  checked  by  Huniades  and  Scander- 
beg,  by  the  Rhodian  knights  and  by  the  Persian  king. 

In  the  reign  of  Amur^th,  he  twice  tasted  of  royalty,  and 
twice  descended  from  the  throne :  his  tender  age  was  inca- 
pable of  opposing  his  father's  restoration,  but  never  conld  he 
forgive  the  viziers  who  had  recommended  that  salutary  meas- 

^  The  famous  Gentile  Bellino,  whom  he  had  invited  from  Yenioe, 
was  dismiseed  with  a  chain  and  collar  of  gold,  and  a  purse  of  8000 
ducats.  With  Voltaire  I  laugh  at  the  foolish  story  of  a  slave  pur- 
posely beheaded,  to  instruct  the  painter  in  the  action  of  the  muscles. 

'  These  Imperial  drunkards  were  Soliman  L,  Selim  IL,  and  Amu- 
rath  IV.,  (Cantemir,  p.  61.)  The  sophis  of  Persia  can  produce  a 
more  regular  suoceseion ;  and  in  the  last  age,  our  European  travellers 
'^ere  the  witnesses  and  companions  of  their  revels. 

*  11ii«  Btorv,  the  sabject  of  Johnson's  Irene,  is  rejected  by  M.  Von 
Hanmier,  toL  li.  p.  208.  The  German  historian's  general  estinuite  of  Mft> 
homeCs  chaxmcter  agrees  in  its  more  marked  features  with  Gibbon's^— If 
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nre.  His  nuptials  were  celebrated  with  tbe  daughter  of  a 
Turkman  emir ;  and,  afler  a  festival  of  two  mon^s,  he  de- 
parted from  Adrianople  with  his  bride,  to  reside  in  the  gov- 
ernment of  Magnesia.  Before  the  end  of  six  weeks,  hei  was 
recalled  by  a  sudden  message  from  the  divan,  which  an- 
nounced the  decease  of  Amurath,  and  the  mutinous  spirit  of 
the  Janizaries.  His  speed  and  vigor  commanded  theii 
obedience :  he  passed  the  Hellespont  with  a  chosen  guard : 
and  at  the  distance  of  a  mile  from  Adrianople,  the  viziers  and 
emirs,  the  imams  and  candhis,  the  soldiers  and  the  people, 
fell  prostrate  before  the  new  sultan.  They  affected  to  wee}i, 
they  affected  to  rejoice :  he  ascended .  the  throne  at  the  age 
of  twenty-one  years,  and  removed  the  cause  of  sedition  by 
the  death,  the  inevitable  death,  of  his  infant  brothers.'^  The 
ambassadors  of  Europe  and  Asia  soon  appeared  to.  congrat- 
ulate his  accession  and  solicit  his  friendship ;  and  to  all  he 
spoke  the  language  of  moderation  and  peace.  The  confi- 
dence of  the  Greek  emperor  was  revived  by  the  solemn  oaths 
'and  fair  assurances  with  which  he  sealed  the  rali^tion  of 
the  treaty  :  and  a  rich  domain  on  the  banks  of  the  Strynwn 
was  assigned  for  the  annual  payment  of  three  hundred  thousand 
aspers,  the  pension  of  an  Ottoman  prince,  who  was  detained 
at.  his  request  in  the  Byzantine  court.  Yet  the  neighbors  of 
Mahomet  might  tremble  at  tha  severity  with  which  a  youthful 
monarch  reformed  the  pomp  of  his  father's  household :  the 
expenses  of  luxury  were  applied  to  those  of  ambition,  and 
a  useless  train  of  seven  thousand  falconers  was  either  dis- 
missed from  his  service,  or  enlisted  in  his  troops.f  In  the 
first  summer  of  his  reign,  he  visited  with  an  army  the  Asiatic 
provinces ;  but  after  humbling  the  pride,  Mahomet  accepted 
the  submission,  of  the  Caramanian,  that  he  might  not  ht 
diverted  by  the  smallest  obstacle  from  the  execution  of  hi% 
great  design.*' 

'  Calapin,  one  of  these  royal  infants,  was  saved  from  his  cruel 
brother,  and  baptized  at  Rome  imder  the  name  of  Callistus  Othoman- 
nus.  The  emperor  Frederic  IIL  presented  him  with  an  estate  in 
Austria,  where  he  ended  his  life ;  and  Ouspinian,  who  in  his  youth 
conversed  with  the  aged  prince  at  Vienna,  applauds  his  piety  and 
wisdom,  (de  Cffisaribus,  p.  672,  6*78.) 

^*  See  the  accession  of  Mahomet  II.  in  Duc:^,  (c.  S3,)  Phranzai  (1.  i 
c  88^  1.  iii  c  2,)  Chalcondyles,  (1.  vii.  p.  199,)*  and  Canteniir,  (p.  96.^ 

*  Aliniod,  the  son  of  a  Greek  priiicesa»  was  the  object  of  bis  espeeial 
JeaUmsy.  Von  Hammer/ p.  501. — M. 

t  Toe  Janizaries  obtained,  for  the  first  time.  •  gift  on  the  afccsaicn  of  • 
new  Borereign.  n.  504. — M 
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Tlie  Mahometan,  and  more  especiallj  the  Tcrkish  cAdoisHi, 
have  proQoaneed  that  no  promise  can  bind  the  &ithfal  againsi 
the  \nterest  cind  datj-of  their  religion;  and  that  the  sultan 
may  abrogate  his  own  treaties  and  those  of  his  predecessors. 
The  justice  and  magnanimity  of  Amurath  had  scorned  this 
immoral  privilege ;  ^t  his  son,  though  the  proudest  of  men, 
3oald  stoop  from  ambition  to  the  basest  arts  of  dissimulation 
and  deceit.  Peace  was  on  his  lips,  while  war  was  in  his 
heart:  he  incessantly  sighed  for  the  possession  of  Constanti- 
nople; and  the  Greeks,  by  their  own  indiscretion,  afforded 
the  first  pretence  of  the  fatal  rupture."  Instead  of  laboring 
to  be  forgotten,  their  ambassadors  pursued  his  camp,  to  de- 
mand the  payment,  and  even  the  increase,  of  their  annual 
stipend:  the  divan  was  importuned  by  their  complaints,  and 
the  vizier,  a  secret  friend  of  the  Christians,  was  constrained  to 
deliyer  the  sense  of  his  brethren.  *^  Ye  foolish  and  miserable 
Romans,"  said  Calil,  '^we  know  your  devices,  and  ye  are 
ignorant  of  your  own  danger !  The  scrupulous  Amuratli  is  no 
more ;  his  dirone  is  occupied  by  a  young  conqueror,  whom  no 
laws  can  bind,  and  no  obstacles  caii  resist :  and  if  you  escape 


'^  Before  I  enter  on  the  siege  of  Constantinople,  I  shall  observe, 
that  except  the  short  hints  of  Cantemir  and  L^unclavius,  I  have  not 
been  able  to  obtain  any  Turkish  account  of  this  conquest;  such  an 
account  as  we  possess  of  the  siege  of  Rhodes  hf  Souman  II.,  (M6- 
moires  de  TAoad^inie  des  Inscriptions,  torn.  .xxvi.  p.  723 — 769.)  I 
must  therefore  depend  on  the^  Greeks,  whose  prejudices,  in  some 
degree,  are  subdued  bj  their  distress.  Our  standard  texts  ar  those 
of  Ducas,  (c.  84 — 42,)  Fhranza,  (1.  iii.  c  7 — 20,)  Chalcondyles,  (L  viii. 
p.  201 — ^214,)  and  Leonardus  Ohiensis^  (Historia  0.  P.  a  Turco  expug- 
nate.  Norimbei^has,  1544,  in  4tb^  20  leaves.)  The  last  of  these  narra« 
tivos  is  the  earliest  in  date,  since  it  was  composed  in  the  Isle  of  Chio% 
the  16th  of  August,  1453,  only  seventy-nine  days  after  the  loss  of  tlte 
city,  and  in  the  first  confusion  of  ideas  and  passions.  Some  hints 
may  be  added  from  an  epistle  of  Cardinal  Isidore  (in  Farragine  Rerum 
Turcicarum,  ad  calcem  ChalcondyL  Clauseri,  Basil,  1556)  to  Pope 
Nicholas  Y.,  and  a  tract  of  Theodosiiis  Zygomala,  whiefa  he  addressed 
In  the  year  1581  to  Martin  Crucius,  (Turco-Gr»cia,  Lip.  '74 — 98, 
Basil,  1584.)  The  various  facts  and  materials  are  briefly,  though 
critically,  reviewed  by  Spondanus,  (A.  D.  1453,  No.  1-— 27.)  'fne 
hearsay  relations  of  Monstrelet  and  the  distant  Latins  I  shidl  take 
leave  to  disregard.* 


*  M.  Von  Hammer  has  added  little  new  information  on  the  siege  of 
Gonstantmople,  and,  by  his  general  agreement,  has  borne  an  boncunbla 
testimony  to  the  tmth,  and  by  his  close  imitation  to  the  graphie  spirit  aa4 
bokbMm  of  Gibbon. -tf 
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from  tk  kar.dsy  give  praise  to  the  divine  clemency,  which  j*^ 
delays  the  chastisement  of  your  sins.  Why  do  ye  seek  to 
afiright  us  by  vain  and  indirect  menaces  S  Release  the  fugi- 
tive Orchan,  crown  him  sultan  of  Romania ;  call  the  Hunga- 
rians from  beyond  the  Danube ;  arm  against  us  the  nations  of 
the  West ;  and  be  assured,  that  you  will  only  provoke  and 
precipitate  your  ruin."  But  if  the  fears  of  the  ambassadors 
were  alarmed  by  the  stem  language  of  the  vizier,  they  were 
soothed  by  the  courteous  audience  and  friendly  speeches  of 
the  Ottoman  prince ;  and  Mahomet  assured  them  that  on  his 
retnm  to  Adrianople  he  would  redress  the  grievances,  and 
consult  the  true  interests,  of  the  Greeks.  No  sooner  had  he 
repassed  the  Hellespont,  than  he  issued  a  mandate  to  suppress 
their  pension,  and  to  expel  their  officers  from  the  banks  of  the 
Strymon :  in  this  measure  he  betrayed  a  hostile  mind ;  and 
the  second  order  announced,  and  in  some  degree  commenced, 
the  siege  of  Constantinople.  In  the  narrow  pass  of  the  Boa- 
phorus,  an  Asiatic  fortress  had  formerly  been  raised  by  his 
grandfather ;  in  the  opposite  situation,  on  the  European  side, 
he  resolved  to  erect  a  more  formidable  castle ;  and  a  thousand 
masons  were  commanded  to  assemble  .in  the  spring  on  a  spot 
named  Asomaton,  about  five  miles  from  the  Greek  metropo- 
lis.^' Persuasion  is  the  resource  of  the  feeble;  and  the 
feeble  can  seldom  persuade :  the  ambassadors  of  the  emperor 
attempted,  without  success,  to  divert  Mahomet  from  the  exe- 
cution of  his  design.  They  represented,  that  his  grandfather 
had  solicited  the  permission  of  Manuel  to  build  a  castle  on  his 
own  territories ;  but  that  this  double  fortification,  which  would 
command  the  strait,  could  only  tend  to  violate  the  alliance  of 
the  nations;  to  intercept  the  Latins  who  traded  in  the  Black 
Sea,  and  perhaps  to  annihilate  the  subsistence  of  the  city.  "  I 
form  the  enterprise,"  replied  the  perfidious  sultan,  "against 
the  city;  but  the  empire  of  Constantinople  is  measured  by 
her  walls.  Have  you  forgot  the  distress  to  which  my  faiheT 
was  reduced  when  you  formed  a  league  with  the  Hungarians ; 
when  they  invaded  our  country  by  land,  and  the  Hellespont 
was  occupied  by  the  French  galleys?    Amurath  was  com- 

'*  The  situation  of  the  fortress,  and  the  topography  of  the  Bospho- 
ruB,  ate  best  learned  from  Peter  Gylliua,  (de  Bosphoro  Thracio,  L  ii 
0.  IS,)  Leundavius,  (Pandect  p.  446,) %nd  Toumetort»  (Voyage  dans 
le  Levant,  tooL  il  iettre  xv.  p.  448,  444 ;)  but  I  must  rc^et  the  map 

or  plan  which  Toumefort  sent  to  the  fVench  minister  of  the  i * — 

Tlie  reader  may  turn  back  to  chap.  xviL  cf  this  Historv.^ 
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peSkhd  to  tb»e  the  passage  of  the  BoepLorna;  and  yoni 
strength  was  not  equai  to  your  malevolence.  I  was  then  a 
child  at  Adrianovle ;  the  Moslems  trembled ;  and,  for  a -while, 
the  Gaboura^*  insulted  our  disgrace.  But  when  my  fiither 
had  triumphed  in  the  field  of  Warna,  he  vowed  to  erect  a  fort 
on  the  western  shore,  and  that  vow  it  is  my  duty  to  accom- 
plish. Have  ye  the  right,  have  ye  the  power,  to  control  my 
actions  on  my  own  ground  9  For  that  ground  is  my  own : 
as  far  as  the  shores  of  the  Bosphorus,  Asia  is  inhabited  by 
the  Turks,  and  Europe  is  deserted  by  the  Botnans.  Return, 
.ind  inform  your  king,  that  the  present. Ottoman  is  far  dif' 
fcrent  from  his  predecessors;  that  his  resolutions  surpass 
their  wishes;  and  that  he  performs  more  than  they  could 
resolve.  Return  in  safety — but  the  next  who  delivers  a 
similar  message  may 'expect  to  be  flayed  alive."  After  this 
declaration,  Oonstantine,  the  first  of  the  Greeks  in  spirit  as  in 
rank,^*  had  determined  to  unsheathe  the  sword,  and  to  resist 
the  approach  and  establishment  of  the  Turks  on  the  Bos- 
phorus. He  was  disarmed  by  the  advice  of  his  civil  and 
ecclesiastical  ministers,  who  recommended  a  system  less 
generous,  and  even  less  prudent,  than  his  own,  to  approve 
their  patience  and  long-suffering,  to  brand  the  Ottoman  with 
the  name  and  guilt  of  an  aggressor,  and  to  depend  on  chance 
and  time  for  Uieir  own  safety,  and  the  destruction  of  a  fort 
which  could  not  long  be  maintained  in  the  neighborhood  of  a 
great  and  populous  city.  Amidst  hope  and  fear,  the  fears  of 
the  wise,  and  the  hopes  of  the  credulous,  the  winter  rolled 
away;  the  proper  business  of  each  man,  and  each  hour,  was 
postponed;  and  the  Greeks  shut  their  eyes  against  the  im- 
pending danger,  till  the  arrival  of  the  spring  and  the  sultan 
decide  the  assurance  of  their  ruin. 

"  The  opprobrious  name  which  the  Turks  bestow  on  the  infidels,  is 
expressed  Ko/9ov(i  by  Ducas,  and  Oiaour  by  Leundavius  and  the 
modems  The  former  term  is  derived  by  Ducange  (Gloss.  Grsec 
torn.  I  p.  580)  from  Ka0ovpov,  in  vulgar  Greek,  a  tortoise,  as  denoting 
a  retrograde  motion  from  the  faitl^  But  alasl  Gabour  is  no  more 
than  GheheTy  which  was  transferred  from  the  Persian  to  the  Turkish 
language,  from  the  worshippers  of  fire  to  those  of  the  crucifix, 
(D'Herbelot,  Bibliot  Orient  p.  876.) 

^*  Phranza  does  justice  to  his  master's  sense  and  coivage.  Callidi- 
tatem  hommis  non  ignorans  Imperator  ^rior  arma  movere  constituiti 
p.nd  stigmatizes  the  folly  of  the  cum  sacri  tum  profani  proccres,  which 
He  had  heard,  amentes  spe  vanft  pascl  Ducas  was  not  &  privy- 
ooDDsellor. 
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Of  a  master  who  never  foi^ves,  the  orders  are  seldom  di»* 
obejed.  On  the  twenty-sixth  of  March,  the  appointed  spot 
of  Asomaton  was  covered  with  an  active  swarm  of  TurkisL 
artificers;  and  the  materials  bj  sea  and  land  were  diligently 
transported  from  Europe  and  Asia.'*  The  lime  had  been 
burnt  in  Cataphrygia ;  the  timber  was  oat  down  in  the  wooda 
of  Heraclea  and  Nicomedia;  and  the  stones  were  dug  fiom 
the  Anatolian  quarries.  Each  of  the  thousand  masons  was 
assisted  by  two  workmen ;  and  a  measure  of  two  cubits  was 
marked  for  thdr  daily  task.  The  fortress'*  was  built  in  a 
triangular  form;  each  angle  wfis  flanked  by  a  strong  and 
massy  tower ;  one  on  the  declivity  of  the  hill,  two  along  the 
sea-«iiore :  a  thickness  of  twenty-two  feet  was  assigned  for 
the  walls,  thirty  for  the  towers ;  and  the  whole  building  was 
covered  with  a  solid  platform  of  lead.  Mahomet  himself 
pressed  and  directed  the  work  with  indefatigable  ardor:  his 
three  viziers  daimied  the  honor  of  finishing  their  respective 
towers ;  the  zeal  of  the  cadhis  emulated  that  of  the  Janizaries ; 
the  meanest  labor  was  ennobled  by  the  service  of  God  and 
the  sultan ;  and  the  diligence  of  the  multitude  was  quickened 
by  the  eye  of  a  despot,  whose  smile  was  the  hope. of  fortune, 
and  whose  frown  was  the  messenger  of  death.  The  Greek 
emperor  beheld  with  terror  the  irresistible  progress  of  the 
work ;  and  vainly  strove,  by  flattery  and  gifts,  to  assuage  an 
implacable  foe,  who  sought,  and  secretly  fomented,  the  slight- 
est occasion  of  a  quarrel  Such  occasions  must  soon  and 
inevitably  be  found.  The  ruins  of  stately  churches,  and  even 
the  marble  columns  which  had  been  consecrated  to  Saint 
Michael  the  archangel,  were  employed  without  scrupSe  by  the 
piofisme  and  rapacious  Moslems;  and  some  Christians,  who 
presumed  to  oppose  the  removal,  received  from  their  hands 
the  crown  of  martyrdom.  Constantine  had  solicited  a  Turk- 
ish guard  to  protect  the  fields  and  harvests  of  his  subjects : 
the  guard  was  fixed ;  but  their  first  order  was  to  allow  free 
pasture  to  the  mules  and  horses  of  the  camp,  and  to  defend 

.  ^*  IriBtead  of  this  clear  and  consistent  account,  the  Taritish  Annali 
(Oantemir,  p  97)  revived  the  foolish  tale  of  the  ox's  hide,  And  Dido*a 
stratagem  in  the  foundation  of  Carthage.  These  annale  (unless  ▼« 
■re  swayed  by  an  anti-Christian  prejudice)  are  £&r  less  YslcL^de  than 
the  Greek  historians. 

^'  In  the  dimensions  of  this  fortress,  the  old  castle  of  Europe^ 
rhranza  does  not  exactly  agree  with  Chalcondyles,  whose  descr'pliov 
has  bsen  verified  on  the  spot  by  his  editrr  Leunclavius. 
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tiieir  ^tbren  if  tbey  should  be  molested  bj  ibe  natireB.  Hm 
retinue  of  an  Ottoman  chief  had  left  their  horses  to  pass  the 
night  among  the  ripe  com ;  the  damage  was  felt ;  the  insult 
was  resented ;  and  several  of  both  nations  were  slain  in  a 
tumultuous  conflict  Mahotmet  listened  with  joy  to  the  com- 
plaint ;  and  a  detachment  was  commanded  to  extermroate  the 
guilty  village :  the  guilty  had  fled ;  but  ferty  innocent  and 
unsuspecting  reapers  were  massacred  by  the  soldiers.  l^U 
this  provocation,  Constantinople  had  been  opened  to  the  listts 
of  commerce  and  curiosity :  on  the  fltst  alarm,  the  gates  were 
shut;  but  the  emperor,  still  anxious  for  peace,  released  on 
the  third  day  his  Turkish  captives ; "  and  expressed,  in  a  last 
message,  the  firm  resignation  of  a  Christian  and  a  soldier. 
^  Since  neither  oaths,  nor  treaty,  nor  submission,  can  secure 
peacCj  pursue,"  said  he  to  Mahoroef:^  ^*  your  impious  warfare. 
My  trust  is  in  God  alone ;  if  it  should  please  him  to  mollify 
your  heart,  I  shall  rejoice  in  the  happy  change ;  if  he  delivers 
the  city  into  your  hands,  I  submit  without  a  murmur  to  his 
holy  will.  But  until  the  Judge  of  the  earth  shall  pronounce 
between  us,  it  is  my  duty  to  live  and  die  in  the  defence  of  my 


fortiflcations  were  completed;  and  before  his  departure  for 
Adrianople,  be  stationed  a  vigilant  Aga  and  four  hundred 
Jamzaries,  to  levy  a  tribute  on  the  ships  of  every  nation  that 
should  pass  within  the  reach  of  their  cannon.  A  Vene^an 
vessel,  refusing  obedience  to  the  new  lords  of  the  Bosphorus, 
was  sunk  with  a  single  bullet.*  The  master  and  thirty  sailors 
escaped  in  the  boat ;  but  they  were  dragged  in  chafns  to  the 
Porte:  the  chief  was  impaled;  his  companions  were  be- 
headed ;  and  the  historian  Ducas  "  beheld,  at  Demotica,  their 
bodies  exposed  to  the  wild  beasts.  The  siege  of  Constanti- 
nople was  deferred  till  the  ensuing  spring ;  but  an  Ottoman 
army  marched  into  the  Morea  to  divert  the  force  of  the 
brothers  of  Constantine.    At  this  sera  of  calamity,  one  of 

*^  Among  these  were  some  pages  of  Mahomet,  so  conscious  of  his 
inexorable  rigor,  that  they  begged  to  lose  their  heads  in  the  city  unless 
they  could  return  before  sunset 


,ejr 


Ducas,  c  85.    Phranza,  (L  iii.  c.  8,)  who  had  sailed  in  his  re^oel. 


roiximemorates  the  Venetian  pilot  as  a  martyr, 


*  This  was  from  a  model  caimon  cast  hy  Urban  the  Huosariaa    fito  pi 
•I.    Von  Hammer,  p.  510. — M. 
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Ihese  prinoea,  the  despot  Thotnaa,  was  blessed  or  alBicted 
with  the  birth  <^  a  son ;  "^  the  last  heir,"  sajs  the  pbiiotiTe 
Phranza,  *^  of  the  last  spark  of  the  Roman  empire."  " 

The  Greeks  and  the  Turks  passed  an  anxious  and  sleepless 
winter:  the  farmer  were  kept  awake  by  their  fears,  the  latter 
by  their  hopes;  both  bj  the  preparations  of  ddfence  and 
attack ;  and  the  two  emperors,  who  had  the  most  to  kse  or 
to  gain,  were  the  most  deeply  'JTected  by  the  national  senti* 
ment  In  Mahomet,  that  sentiment  was  inflamed  by  the  ardor 
of  his  youth  and  temper :  he  amused  his  leisure  with  building 
at  Adrianople  **  the  lofty  pahice  of  Jehan  Numa,  (the  watch- 
tower  of  the  world ;)  but  his  serious  thoughts  were  irrevocablj 
bent  on  the  conquest  of  the  city  of  Csesar.  At  the  dead  of 
night,  about  the  second  watch,  he  started  from  his  bed,  and 
commanded  the  instant  attendance  of  his  prime  vizier.  The 
message,  the  hour,  the  prince,  and  his  own  situation,  alarmed 
the  guilty  consdence  of  Galil  Basha ;  who  had  possessed  the 
confidence,  and  advised  the  restoration,  of  Amurath.  On  the 
accession  of  the  son,  the  viziw  was  confirmed  in  his  office  and 
the  appearances  of  favor ;  but  the  veteran  statesman  was  not 
insensible  that  he  trod  on  a  thin  and  slippery  ice,  whidi  might 
break  under  his  footsteps,  and  plunge  him  in  the  abyss.  His 
friendship  for  the  Christians,  which  might  be  innocent  under 
the  late  reign,  had  stigmatized  him  with  the  name  of  Gaboui 
Ortachi,  or  foster-brother  of  the  infidels;*'  and  his  avarice 
entertained  a  venal  and  treasonable  correspondence,  whidi 
was  detected  and  punished  after  the  conclusion  of  the  war. 
On  recAving  the  royal  mandate,  he  embraced,  perhaps  for 
the  last  time,  his  wife  and  children ;  filled  a  cup  with  pieces 
of  gold,  hastened  to  the  palace,  adored  the  sultan,  and  offered, 
according  to  the  Oriental  custom^  the  slight  tribute  of  his  duty 
and  gratitude."*     **It  is  not  my  wish,"  said  Mahomet,  "to 

"  Auctum  ert  FaliBologonim  genus,  et  Imperii  successor,  parv^ 
f^aeHomanorum  scintilUe  hieres  natus,  Andreas,  <&c.,  (Phraoza,  i  iil 
e  1.)    The  strong  expression  was  inspired  by  his  feeling^ 

**  Cantemir,  p.  97,  98.  The  sultan  was  either  doubtful  of  his  ton- 
^cest,  or  ignorant  of  the  superior  merits  of  Constantinople.  A  city 
w  a  kingdom  may  sometimes  be  ruined  by  the  Imperial  fortune  of 
their  sovereign. 

^  •*  £tpyrpo^d(,  by  tlie  president  Cousin,  is  translated  ^ire  nourri- 
cief,  most  correctly  indeed  from  the  Latin  version ;  but  in  his  haste 
lie  has  overlooked  the  note  by  which  Ishmacl  Boillaud  (ad  Ducao^ 
s.  Sft)  acknowledges  and  rectifies  his  own  error. 

**  llie  Oriental  custom  of  never  appearing  without  gifts  befora  s 
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rasnme  my  gifts,  but  rather  to  heap  and  multiply  them  <m  thy 
head.  In  mj  turn,  I  ask  a  present  far  more  valuaole  and 
important ;— -Constantinople." <  As  soon  as  the  vizier  had 
recovered  from  his  surprise,  ''  The  same  God,"  said  he,  "^  who 
has  ahreadj  given  thee  so  large  a  portion  of  the  Boman  em- 
pire, will  not  denj  the  remnant,  and  the  capital.  His  provi- 
dence, and  thj  power,  assure  thy  success ;  and  myself,  with 
the  rest  of  thy  ^ithful  slaves,  will  sacrifice  our  lives  and  for- 
tunes.."— **Laia,''**  (or  preceptor,)  continued  the  sultan,  "do 
yon  see  this  pillow  ?  AH  the  night,  in  my  agitation,  I  have 
pulled  it  on  one  side  and  the  other ;  I  have  risen  from  my  bed, 
again  have  I  lain  down ;  yet  sleep  has  not  visited  these  weary 
eyes.  Beware  of  the  gold  and  silver  of  the  Romans :  in  arms 
we  are  superior ;  and  with  the  aid  of  God,  and  the  prayers 
of  the  prophet,  we  shall  speedily  become  masters  of  Constan- 
tinople." To  sound  the  disposition  of  his  soldiers,  he  often 
wandered  through  the  streets  alone,  and  in  disguise ;  and  it 
was  £iital  to  discover  the  sultan,  when  he  wished  to  escape 
from  the  vulgar  eye.  His  hours  were  spent  in  delineating 
the  plan  of  the  hostile  city ;  in  debating  with  his  generals  and 
engineers,  on  what  spot  be  should  erect  his  batteries ;  on  which 
side  he  should  assault  the  walls ;  where  he  should  spring  his 
mines;  to  what  place  he  should  apply  his  scaling-ladders:  and 
the  exercises  of  the  day  repeated  and  proved  the  lucubrations 
of  the  night 

Among  the  implements  of  destruction,  he  studied  with 
peculiar  care  the  recent  and  tremendous  discovery  of  the 
Latins ;  and  his  artillery  surpassed  whatever  had  yet  appeared 
in  the  world.  A  founder  of  cannon,  a  Dane*  or  Hungarian, 
who  had  been  almost  starved  in  the  Greek  service,  deseited 
to  tho  Moslems,  and  was  liberally  entertained  by  the  Turkish 


sovereign  or  a  superior  is  of  high  antiquity,  and  seems  analogous  "witb 
the  idea  of  sacrince,  still  more  ancient  and  universal  See  the  exam- 
ples of  such  Persian  gifts,  Julian,  Hist  Yar.  I  L  c.  31, 82,  88. 

*•  The  Lola  of  the  Turks  (Cantemir,  p.  84)  and  the  Tata  of  Ihe 
Greeks  (Ducas,  c  85)  are  derived  from  the  natural  language  of  chil- 
dren ;  and  it  may  be  observed,  that  all  such  primitive  words  which  de* 
^ote  their  parents,  are  the  simple  repetition  of  one  syllable,  composctJ 
)f  a  labial  or  a  dental  consonant  and  an  open  vowel,  (Des  Brosses,  M6 
ifa^isme  des  Langues,  tom.  i  p.  231 — 247.) 


*  Gibbon  liiu  written  Dane  by  mistake  for  Daco,  or  Dacian.   AA|  ti  |lvfft 
3hikondyles,  Von  Hammer,  p.  510.— M. 
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sultan.  Mahomet  was  satisfied  with  the  answer  to  his  iint 
question,  which  he  eagerly  pressed  on  the  artist  **Ain  I 
able  to  cast  a  cannon  capable  of  throwing  a  ball  or  stone  of 
sufficient  size  to  batter  the  walls  of  Constantinople?  I  am 
not  ignorant  of  their  strength ;  but  were  they  more  solid  than 
those  of  Babylon,  I  could  oppose  an  engine  of  superior  power; 
the  position  and  management  of  that  engine  must  be  left  to 
vour  engineers."  On  this  assurance,  a  foundry  was  estab- 
lished at  Adrianople:  the  metal  was  prepared;  and  at  the 
end  of  three  months,  Urban  produced  a  piece  of  brass  ord- 
nance of  stupendous,  and  almost  incredible  magnitude;  a 
measure  of  twelve  palms  is  assigned  to  the  bore;  and  the 
stone  bullet  weighed  above  six  hundred  pounds.**  *  A  vacant 
place  before  the  new  palace  was  chosen  for  the  first  experi- 
ment ;  but  to  prevent  the  sudden  and  mischievous  effects  of 
astonishment  and  fear,  a  proclamation  was  issued,  that  the 
cannon  would  be  discharged  the  ensuing  day.  The  explosion 
was  felt  or  heard  in  a  circuit  of  a  hundred  furlongs :  the  ball, 
by  the  force  of  gunpowder,  was  driven  above  a  mile ;  and  on 
the  spot  where  it  fell,  it  buried  itself  a  fathom  deep  in  the 
ground.  For  the  conveyance  of  this  destructive  engine,  a 
frame  or  carriage  of  thirty  wagons  was  linked  together  and 
drawn  along  by  a  team  of  sixty  oxen :  two  hundred  men  on 
both  sides  were  stationed,  to  poise  and  support  the  rolling 
weight;  two  hundred  and  fifty  workmen  marched  before  to 
smooth  the  way  and  repair  the  bridges ;  and  near  two  months 
were  employed  in  a  laborious  journey  of  one  hundred  and 
fifty  miles.  A  lively  philosopher**  derides  on  this  occasion 
the  credulity  of  the  Greeks,  and  observes,  with  much  reason, 
that  we  should  always  distrust  the  exaggerations  of  a  van- 

•*  Tlie  Attic  talent  weighed  about  sixty  minse,  or  avoirdupois  pounds, 
(see  Hooper  on  Ancient  Weights,  Measures,  &c. ;)  but  amoiig  the  motl- 
era  Gree&s,  that  classic  appellation  was  extended  to  a  weight  of  one 
hundred,  or  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  pounds,  (Ducange,  raXavrov.] 
Leonardiis  Chiensis  measured  the  ball  or  stone  of  the  second  cannon* 
T^pidem,  qui  palmis  undecim  ex  meis  ambibat  in  gyro. 

"  See  V  oltaire,  (Hist.  G6n6rale,  c.  xci.  p.  294,  295.)  He  was  ambi- 
tious of  universal  monarchy;,  and  the  poet  frequently  aspires  to  the 
name  and  style  of  au  astronomer,  a  chemist,  &c 


•  1200,  according  to  Leonardus  Chiensis.  Von  Hammer  states  that  lie 
bed  himself  seen  the  great  cannon  of  the  Dardanelles,  in  which  a  t«i!cr 
who  had  run  away  from  his  creditors,  had  concealed  himself  sovcn^l  da^t 
-Von  Hammer  had  measured  halls  twelve  spans  roand.    Note.  p.  666.-  M 
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onished  people.  He  calculates,  that  a  ball,  even  of  two  him- 
ared  pounds,  wotiJd  require  a  charge  of  one  hundred  and  fiftj 
pounds  of  powder ;  and  that  the  stroke  would  be  feeble  and 
impotent,  since  not  'a  fifteenth  part  oi  the  mass  could  be 
inflamed  at  the  same  moment  A  stranger  as  I  am  to  the 
art  of  destruction,  I  can  discern  that  the  modem  improve- 
ments of  artillery  prefer  the  number  of  pieces  to  the  weight 
of  metal ;  the  quickness  of  the  fire  to  the  sound,  or  even  the 
consequence,  of  a  single  explosion.  Yet  I  dare  not  reject  the 
|)06itive  and  unanimous  evidence  of  contemporary  writers; 
itor  can  it  seem  improbable,  that  the  first  artists,  in  their  rude 
and  ambitious -efforts,  should  have  transgressed  the  standard 
of  moderation.  A  Turkish  cannon,  more  enormous  than  that 
of  Mahomet,  still  guards  the  entrance  of  the  Dardanelles ;  and 
if  the  use  be  inconvenient,  it  has  been  found  on  a  late  trial. that 
the  effect  was  far  from  contemptible.  A  stone  bullet  of  eleven 
hundred  pounds'  weight  was  once  discharged  with  three  hundred 
and  thirty  pounds  of  powder :  at  the  distance  of  six  hundred 
yards  it  shivered  into  three  rocky  fragments ;  traversed  the 
strait ;  and  leaving  the  waters  in  a  loam,  again  rose  and  bound- 
ed against  the  opposite  hill.*' 

While  Mahomet  threatened  the  capital  of  the  East,  the 
Greek  emperor  implored  with  fervent  prayers  the  assistance 
of  earth  and  heaven.  But  the  invisible  powers  were  deaf  to 
his  supplications;  and  Christendom  beheld  with  indifference 
the  fall  of  Constantinople,  while  she  derived  at  least  some 
promise  of  supply  from  the  jealous  and  temporal  policy  of  the 
sultan  of  Egypt  Some  states  were  too  weak,  and  others  too 
remote;  by  some  the  danger  was  considered  as  imaginary 
by  others  as  inevitable :  the  Western  princes  were  involved  in 
their  endless  and  domestic  quarrels ;  and  the  Roman  pontiff 
was  exasperated  by  the  falsehood  or  obstinacy  of  the  Greeks. 
Instead  of  employing  in  their  favor  the  arms  and  treasures 
of  Italy,  Nicholas  the  Fifth  had  foretold  their  approaching 
ruin ;  and  his  honor  was  engaged  in  the  accomplisliment  of 
his  prophecy.*    Perhaps  he  was  softened  by  the  last  extreni- 

*'  The  Baron  de  Tott^  (torn,  iil  p.  86 — 89,)  who  fortified  the  Dar^ 
danelles  against  the  Russians,  describes  in  a  lively,  and  even  comic^ 
•train  his  own  prowess,  and  the  consternation  of  the  Turks.  But  that 
■drenturous  traveller  does  not  possess  the  art  of  gaining  our  octifr 
dence. 

*  See  the  carioas  ChrisCtan  and  Mahometan  prediotiona  of  the  fall  *tf  Gss- 
•Uutisoplo,  VoD  Hammer,  p.  518.--M. 
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Hy  <k/  their  distress ;  but  his  compassion  was  t:;rdy ;  his  efbrto 
were  faint  and  unavailing;  and  Constantinople  had  fallen, 
before  the  squadrons  of  Genoa  and  Venice  could  sail  firom 
their  harbors.'*  Even  the  princes  of  the  Morca  and  of  the 
Greek  islands  affected  a  cold  neutrality :  the  Genoese  colony 
of  Galata  negotiated  a  private  treaty ;  and  the  sultan  indulged 
them  in  the  delusive  hope,  that  by  his  clemency  they  might 
survive  the  ruin  of  the  empire.  A  plebeian  crowd,  and  some 
Byzantine  nobles  basely  withdrew  from  the  danger  of  their 
countiy ;  and  the.  avarice  of  the  rich  denied  the  emperor,  and 
reserved  for  the  Turks,  the  secret  treasures  which  might  have 
raised  in  their  defence  whole  armies  of  mercenaries."  The 
indigent  and  solitary  prince  prepared,  however,  to  sustain  his 
formidable  adversary;  but  if  his  courage  were  equal  to  the 
peril,  his  strength  was  inadequate  to  the  contest  In  the 
beginning  of  the  spring,  the  Turkish  vanguard  swept  the 
towns  and  villages  as  far  as  the  gates  of  Constantinople :  jsub- 
mission  was  spared  and  protected;  whatever  presumed  to 
resist  was  exterminated  with  fire  and  sword.  The  Greek 
places  on  the  Black  Sea,  Mesembria,  Acheloum,  and  Bizon, 
surrendered  on  the  first  summons;  Selybria  alone  deserved 
the  honors  of  a  siege  or  blockade ;  and  the  bold  inhalntants, 
while  they  were  invested  by  land,  launched  their  boats,  pil- 
laged the  opposite  coast  of  Cyzicus,  and  sold  their  captives  in 
the  public  market.  But  on  the  approach  of  Mahomet  himself 
all  was  silent  and  prostrate :  he  first  halted  at  the  distance  of 
five  miles ;  and  from  thence  advancing  in  battle  array,  planted 
before  the  gates  of  St.  Romanus  the  Imperial  standard ;  and 
on  the  sixth  day  of  April  formed  the  memorable  siege  of  Con- 
stantinople. 

The  troops  of  Asia  and  Europe  extended  on  the  right  and 
left  from  the  Propontis  to  the  harbor ;  the  Janizaries  in  the 

*'  Non  audivit,  indignum  ducens,  says  the  honest  Antoninus;  but  as 
the  RomaA  court  was  afterwards  grieved  and  ashamed,  we  find  the . 
more  courtly  expression  of  Platina,  in  animo  fuisse  pontifid  juvarc 
Gr«Bcos,  and  the  positive  assertion  of  ^neas  Sylvius,  structam  classem 
<iEC    (Spond.  A.  D.  1453,  No.  3.) 

*•  Antonin.  in  Proem. — Epist  Cardinal  IsidoT.  apiid  Spondanum 
and  Dr.  Johnson,  in  the  tragedy  of  Irene,  has  happily  seized  this  cLai- 
■cteristic  circumstance : — 

The  groaning  Greeks  dig  up  the  golden  caverns. 

The  accumulated  wealth  of  hoarding  ages ; 

That  wealUi  which,  granted  to  their  weeplnfpvliieeb 

Had  ranged  embattled  naiioas  at  their  gnla*.  .  i 
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hoot  were  staiioiied  before  tbe  sultan's  tent;  the  Oltonuui 
line  was  covered  hj  a  deep  intrenchment ;  and  a  subordinate 
army  enclosed  the  suburb  of  Galata,  and  watched  the  doubt- 
ful feith  of  the  €^noese.  The  inquiiiitive  Philelphus,  who  re- 
sided in  Greece*  about  thirty  years  before  the  siege,  is  con- 
fident^ that  aii  the  Turkish  forces  of  any  name  or  value  could 
not  exceed  the  numbec  of  sixty  thousand  horse  and  twenty 
thousand  foot ;  and  he  upbraids  the  pusillanimity  of  the  na- 
tions, who  had  tamely  yielded  to  a  handful  of  Barbarians. 
Such  indeed  might  be  the  regular  establishment  of  the  Co- 
pieuli^  the  troops  of  the  Porte  who  marched  with  the 
prince,  and  were  paid  from  his  royal  treasury.  But  the 
bashaws,  in  their  respective  governments,  maintained  or  levied 
a  provincial  militia ;  many  lands  were  held  by  a  military/ 
tenure ;  many  volunteers  were  attracted  by  the  hope  of  spoil; 
and  the  sound  of  the  holy  trumpet  invited  a  swarm  of  hungrjr 
and  fearless  fiinatics,  who  plight  contribute  at  least  to  multiw 
ply  the  terrors,  and  in  a  first  attack  to  blunt  the  swords,  of 
the  Christians.  The  whole  mass  of  the  Turkish  powers  is 
magnified  hj  Ducas,  Ghalcondyles,  and  Leonard  of  Chios,  to 
the  amount  of  three  or  four  hundred  thousand  men ;  but 
Phranza  was  a  less  remote  and  more  accurate  judge ;  and  his 
precise  definition  of  two  hundred  and  fifty-eight  thousand 
does  not  exceed  the  measure  of  experience  and  probability.** 
The  navy  of  the  besiegers  was  less  formidable :  the  Propon- 
tis  was  overspread  witb  three  hundred  and  twenty  sail ;  but 
of  these  no  more  than  eighteen  could  be  rated  as  galleys  of 
war ;  and  the  far  greater  part  must  be  degraded  to  the  condi- 
tion of  store-fi^ips  and  transports,  which  poured  into  the  camp 
fresh  supplies  of  men,  ammunition,  and  provisions.  In  her 
last  decay,  Constantinople  was  still  peopled  with  more  than  a 
hundred  thousand  inhabitants ;  but  these  numbers  are  found 
in  the  accounts,  not  of  war,  but  of  captivity ;  and  they  mostly 


**  The  palatine  troops  are  styled  Capiculi,  theprovincials,  8eratcid% ; 
and  most  of  the  names  and  institutions  of  the  Turldsh  militia  existed 
before  the  Canon  Nameh  of  Soliman  IT.,  from  which,  and  his  own  ex- 
perience, Count  Marsigli  has  composeu  his  mUttary  stato  of  the  Otto* 
man  empire. 

'**  The  Dbserration  of  Philelphus  is  approved  b^^  Cnspinian  in  the 
year  1508,  (de  CsBsaribos,  in  Epilog,  de  Militii  Turcici,  p.  697.)  -  Mar- 
■igli  proves,  that  the  effective  armies  of  :he  Turks  are  mnch  )«^  nnme* 
roMB  than  they  appear.  In  the  army  that  besieged  Oon^tutttioopli^ 
l«oiiardu8  Chiensis  reckons  no  more  than  1^  000  Janizaries. 
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eomisted  of  mechanics,  of  priests,  of  women,  and  ci  mes 
devoid  of  that  spirit  which  even  women  have  sometimea 
exerted  for  the  common  safety.  I  can  suppose,  I  could  almost 
excuse,  the  reluctance  of  subjects  to  serve  on  a  distant  fron- 
tier, at  the  will  of  a  tyrant ;  but  the  man  who  dares  not  expose 
his  life  in  the  defence  of  his  children  and  his  property,  has 
lost  m  society  the  first  and  most  active  enei^es  of  nature* 
By  the  emperor^s  command,  a  particular  inquiry  had  been 
made  through  the  streets  and  houses,  how  many  of  the  cit- 
izens, or  even  of  the  monks,  were  able  and  willing  to  bear 
arms  for  their  country.  The  lists  were  intrusted  to  Phran- 
za ; "  and,  after  a  diligent  addition,  be  informed  his  master, 
with  grief  and  surprise,  that  the  national  defence  was  reduced 
to  four  thousand  nine  hundred  and  seventy  JSomaM.  Between 
Constantine  and  bis  faithful  minister  this  comfortless:  secret 
was  preserved ;  and  a  sufficient  proportion  of  shields,  cross- 
bows, and  muskets,  were  distributed  from  the  arsenal  to  the 
city  bands.  They  derived  some  accession  from  a  body  of 
two  thousand  strangers,  under  the  command  of  John  Justi- 
niani,  a  noble  Genoese ;  a  liberal  donative  was  advanced  to 
these  auxiliaries;  and  a  princely  recompense,  the  Isle  of 
Leronos,  was  promised  to  the  valor  and  victory  of  their  chief. 
A  strong  chain  was  drawn  across  the  mouth  of  the. harbor:  it 
was  supported  by  some  Greek  and  Italian  vessels  of  war  and 
merchandise ; .  and  the  ships  of  every  Christian  nation,  that 
successively  arrived  from  Gandia  and  the  Black  Sea,  were 
detained  for  the  public  service.  Against  the  powers  of  the 
Ottoman  empire,  a  city  of  the  extent  of  thirteen,  perhaps  of 
sixteen,  miles  was  defended  by  a  scanty  garrison  of  seven  or 
eight  thousand  soldiers.  Europe  and  Asia  were  open  to  the 
besiegers ;  but  the  strength  and  provisions  of  the  Greeks  must 
sustain  a  daily  decrease ;  nor  could  they  indulge  the  expecta- 
tion of  any  foreign  succor  or  supply. 

The  primitive  Romans  would  have  drawn  their  swords  in 
the  resolution  of  death  or  conquest  The  primitive  Chris- 
tians might  have  embraced  each  other,  and  awaited  in  pa- 
tience and  charity  the  stroke  of  martyrdom.  But  the 
Greeks  of  Constantinople  were  animated  only  by  the  spirit  of 

"  Ego,  eidem  (Imp)  tabellaa  extribui  non  abaqae  dolore  et  0100:1- 
titia,  maoaitque  apud  noa  duos  aliis  occultus  numerua,  (PhraDta,  L  iii 
a  8.)  With  some  indulgence  for  national  prejudices,  we  cannot  desiM 
%  mora  AuUientic  witness,  not  only  of  paUic  facts,  but  of  private  c  — 
sala 
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religion,  and  that  spirit  was  productive  only  of  animosity  and 
discord.  B^ore  his  death,  the  eipperor  John  Palseologus  had 
renonnoed  the  unpopular  measure  of-  a  union  with  the  Latins; 
nor  was  the  idea  revived,  till  the  distress  of  his  brother  Con* 
stantine  imposed  a  last  trial  of  flattery  and  dissimulation.** 
With  the  demand  of  temporal  aid,  his  ambassadors  were  in- 
Btructed  to  mingle  the  assurance  of  spiritual  obedience :  his 
neglect  of  the  church  was  excused  by  the  ui^ent  cares  of  the 
state ;  and  his  orthodox  wishes  solicited  the  presence  of  a 
Roman  legate.  The  Vatican  bad  been  too  often  deluded; 
yet  the  signs  of  repentance  could  not  decently  be  overlooked ; 
a  legate  was  more  easily  granted  than  an  army ;  and  about 
six  months  before  the  final  destruction,  the  cardinal  Isidore  of 
Knssia  appeared  in  that  character  with  a  retinue  of  priests 
and  soldiers.  The  emperor  saluted  him  as  a  friend  and 
(JEither;  respectfully  listened  to  his  public  and  private  ser- 
mons; and  with  the  most  obsequious  of  the  clergy  and 
laymen  subscribed  the  act  of  union,  as  it  had  been  ratified  in 
the  council  of  Florence.  On  the  twelfth  of  December,  the  two 
nations,  in  the  church  of  St.  Sophia,  joined  in  the  communion 
of  sacrifice  and  prayer ;  and  the  names  of  the  two  pontiff 
were  solemnly  commemorated ;  the  names  of  Nicholas  the 
Fifth,  the  vicar  of  Christ,  and  of  the  patriarch  Gregory,  who 
had  been  driven  into  exile  by  a  rebellious  people. 

But  the  dress  and  language  of  the  Latin  priest  who  offi- 
ciated at  the  altar  were  an  object  of  scandal ;  and  it  was  ob- 
served with  horror,  that  he  consecrated  a  cake  or  wafer  of 
unleavened  bread,  and  poured  cold  water  into  the  cup  of  the 
sacrament  A  national  historian  acknowledges  with  a  blush, 
that  none  of  his  countrymen,  not  the  emperor  himself  were 
sincere  in  this  occasional  conformity."  Their  hasty  and 
unconditional  submission  was  palliated  by  a  promise  of  fu- 
ture revisal;  but  the  best,  or  the  worst,  of  their  excuseb 
was  the  confession  of  their  own  peijury.  When  they  were 
pressed  by.  the  reproaches  of  their  honest  brethren,  *^Have 

**  In  SpondanuB,  the  narratiye  of  the  nnion  is  not  onlr  partial,  but 
.imperfeet.  Hie  bishop  of  Pamiers  died  in  1642,  and  the  history  of 
Dwias,  which  represents  these  scenes  (c  S6»  8*7)  with  each  truth  and 
spirit,  was  not  printed  till  the  year  1649. 

"  Phranza,  one  of  the  conforming  Greeks,  acknowledges  that  the 
measure  was  adopted  only  propter  spem  auxilii ;  he  affirms  with  pleas- 
are;  that  those  who  refused  to  perform  their  devotions  in  Sti  SoiAia» 
•ztra  culpam  et  in  pace  essent,  (I  iil  c.  20.) 

vol..  VI. — R 
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patience,"  they  whispered,  ^  have  patience  till  Gkxl  shall 
haye  delivered  the  city  from  the  great  dragon  who  seeks  to 
de^'our  ns.  You  shall  then  perceive  whether  we  are  trnly 
reconciled  with  the  Azymites."  But'  patience  is  not  the  attri- 
bute of  zeal ;  nor  can  the  arts  of  a  court  be  adapted  to  the 
freedom  and  violence  of  popular  enthusiasm.  From  the 
dome  of  St.  Sophia  the  inhabitants  of  either  sex,  and '  of  ev- 
ery degree,  rushed  in  crowds  to  the  cell  of  the  monk  Gen- 
nadins,**  to  consult  the  oracle  of  the  church.  The  holy  man 
was  invisible ;  entranced,  as  it  should  seem,  in  deep  medita- 
tion, or  divine  rapture:  but  he  had  exposed  on  the  door 
of  his  cell  a  speaking  tablet;  and  they  successively  with- 
drew, after  reading  those  tremendous  words :  "  O  miserable 
Romans,  why  will  ye  abandon  the  truth  ?  and  why,  instead 
of  confiding  in  God,  will  ye  put  your  trust  in  the  Italians  ? 
In  losing  your-  faith  y6u  will  lose  your  city.  Have  mercy 
on  me,  O  Lord !  I  protest  in  thy  presence  that  I  am  innocent 
of  the  crime.  O  miserable  Romans,  consider,  pause,  and 
repent.  At  the  same  moment  that  you  renounce  the  religion 
of  your  fathers,  by  embracing  impiety,  you  submit  to  a  for- 
eign servitude."  According  to  the  ^vice  of  ^rennadius,  the 
religious  viigins,  as  pure  as  angels,  and  as  proud  as  daemons, 
rejected  the  act  of  union,  and  abjured  all  communion  with  the 
present  and  future  associates  of  the  Latins ;  atad  their  exam« 
pie  was  applauded  and  imitated  by  the  greatest  part  of  the 
clergy  and  people.  From  the  monastery,  the  devout  Greeks 
dispersed  themselves  in  the  taverns ;  drank  confusion*  to  the 
slaves  of  the  pope;  emptied  their  glasses  in  honor  of  the 
image  of  the  holy  Vii^in;  and  besought  her  to  defend 
against  Mahomet  the  city  which  sh«  had  formerly  saved  from 
Ohosroes  and  the  Chagan.  In  the  double  intoxica-tion  of 
zeal  and  wine,  they  valiantly  exclaimed,  ^What  occasion 
have  we  for  succor,  or  union,  or  Latins  ?  Far'  from  us  be 
the  worship  of  the  Azymites !"  During  the  winter  that  pro- 
ceded  the  Turkish  conquest,  the  nation  was  distracted  by  this 
opidemical   frenzy;   and   the   season  of  Lent,  the   aj^roach 

'*  His  primitive  and  secular  name  was  Oeorg*  Sdiolariiis,  wbieh 
'li«  cIuLDgea  for  that  of  Gennaditis,  either  when  be  beeanie  a  monk  or 
a  patriarch.  His  defence,  at  Florence,  of  the  same  union,  which  be 
so  farionsly  attacked  at  Constantinople,  has  tempted  liCo  Allatius 
(Diatrib.  de  Georgiis,  in  Fabria  Bibliot.  GrsBC.  torn,  x  p.  '760-1^786)  to 
aivide  him  into  two  men;  bnt  Renaudot  (p  $4^*^888)  has riiStor^  tlM 
identity  of  his  person  and  tlu3  duplicity  of  his  diaracter. 
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of  Easier,:  instead  of  breathiDg  cbaritj  and  love,  served  on)^ 
to  fortify  the  obstinacy  and  influence  of  tbe  zealots.  The 
eonfeseors  scrutinized  and  alarmed  the  conscience  of  their 
votaries,  and  a  rigorous  penance  was  imposed  on  those  who 
had  received  the  communion  from  a  priest  who  had  given  an 
express  or  tacit  consent  to  the  union.  His  setvice  at  the  altar 
propagated  the  infection  to  the  mute  and  simple  spectators  of 
the  ceremony:  they  forfeited,  by  the  impure  spectacle,  the 
virtue  of  the  sacerdotal  character ;  nor  was  it  Niwful,  even  in  - 
jdanger  of  sudden  death,  to  invoke  the  assistance  of  their 
pray«rs  or  absolution.  No  sooner  had  the  church  of  St 
Sophia  been  polluted  by  the  Latin  sacrifice,  than  it  was  de- 
serted as  a  Jewish  synagogue,  or  a  heathen  temple,  by  the 
clergy  and  people ;  and  a  vast  and  gloomy  silence  prevailed 
in  that  venerable  dome,  whidi  had  so  often  smoked  with  a 
doud  of  ineense,  blazed  with  innumerable  lights,  and  re- 
vounded  with  the  voice  of  prayer  and  thanksgiving.  The 
Latins  were  the  most  odious  of  heretics  and  infidels;  and 
the  first  minister  of  the  empire,  the  great  duke,  was  heard 
to  declare,  that  he  had  Bather  behold  in  Constantinople  the 
turbati  of  Mahomet,  than  the  pope's  tiara  or  a  cardinal's 
hat'*  A  sentiment  so  unworthy  of  Christians  and  patriots 
was  familiar  and  fatal  to  the  Greeks :  the  emperor  was  de-. 
prived  of  the  affection  and  support  of  his  subjects ;  and  theit 
native  cowardice  was  sanctified  by  resignation  to  the  divine 
decree,  or  the  visionary  hope  of  a  miraculous  deliverance. 

Of  the  triangle  which  composes  the  figure  of  Constant!* 
nople,  the  two  snlte  along  the  sea  were  made  inaccessible  to 
an  enemy ;  the  Pnopontis  by  nature,  and  the  harbor  by  art 
Betiii^n  Uie  two  waters,  the  basis  of  the  triangle,  the  land 
sid^  199^  protected  by  a  double  wall,  and  a  deep  ditch  of  the 
depth  of  one  hundred  feet  Against  this  line  of  fortification, 
which  Phranza,  an  eye-witness,  prolongs  to  the  measure  of 
six  miles,'*  the  Ottomans  directed  their  principal  attack ;  and 
the  emperor,  afl^r  distributing  the  service  and  oomroand  of 
the  most  perilous  stations,  undertook  the  defence  of  the  ex- 
ternal wall;    In  the  first  days  of  the  siege  the  Greek  soldiers 

••  4>aKi6XioVf  icaXwrpfl,  inay  be  fairly  traoslated  a  cardinars  hat  Th€ 
difference  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  habits  imbittered  the  schism. 

••  We  are  obliged  to  reduce  the  Greek  miles  to  the  smallest  measnrs 
which  is  preserved  in  the  wersts  of  Russia,  of  64*7  French  toises,  ain) 
of  104f  to  a  degree.  The' six  miles  of  Phranza  do  not  ezoeed  four 
Bilgligh  miles,  (D'Anville,  Mesures  Itin^raires,  p.  61, 123,  Ac.) 
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deecended  into  the  ditch,  or  sallied  into  the  iield ;  but  they 
0oon  discovered,  that,  in  the  proportion  of  their  nninbenr, 
one  Christian  was  of  more  value  than  twenty  Turks:  and, 
after  these  bold  preludes,  they  were  prudently  content  to 
maintain  the  rampart  with  their  missile  weapons.  Nor 
iliould  this  prudence  be  accused  of  pusillanimity.  The  na- 
cion  was  indeed  pusillanimous  and  base ;  but  the  kst  Constan- 
cine  deserves  the  name  of  a  hero:  his  noble  band  of  volun- 
teers was  inspired  with  Roman  virtue ;  and  the  foreign  aux- 
iliaries supported  the  honor  of  the  Western  chivalry.  The 
('ncessatit  volleys  of  lances  and  arrows  were  accompanied 
with  the  smoke,  the  sound,  and  the  fire,  of  their  musketry 
and  cannon.  Their  small  arms  discharged  at  the  same  time 
either  five,  or  even  ten,  balls  of  lead,  of  the  size  of  a  walnut ; 
and,  according  to  the  closeness  oi  the  ranks  and  the  force 
of  the  powder,  several  breastplates  and  bodies  were  trans- 
pierced by  the  same  shot.  But  the  Turkish  approaches  were 
soon  sunk  in  trenches,  or  covered  with  ruins.  Each  day 
added  to  the  science  of  the  Christians;  but  their  inadequate 
stock  of  gunpowder  was  wasted  in  the  operations  of  each 
day.  Their  ordnance  was  not  powerful,  either  in  size  or 
number ;  and  if  they  possessed  some  heavy  cannon,  they 
feared  to  plant  them  -  on  the  walls,  lest  the  aged  structure 
should  be  shaken  and  overthrown  by  the  explosion.*'  The 
same  destructive  secret  had  been  revealed  to  the  Moslems; 
by  whom  it  was  employed  with  the  superior  eneigy  of  zeal, 
riches,  and  despotism.  The  great  cannon  of  Mahomet  has 
been  separately  noticed ;  an  important  and  visible  object  in 
the  history  of  the '  times :  but  that  enormous  engine  was 
flanked  by  two  fellows  almost  of  equal  magnitude  :**  the 
long  order  of  the  Turkish  artillery  was  pointed  against  the 

*^  At  indies  doctiorcs  nosf  ri  facti  paravere  contra  hostes  machina 
roenta,  quee  tamen  avare  dabantnr.  Falvis  erat  nitri  modica  ezigna; 
tela  modica ;  bombardsa,  si  aderant  inoommoditate  loci  primnm  hoetea 
offendere,  maceriebus  idveisque  tectos^.non  poterant  Nam  si  qua 
magnffi  erant,  ne  mums  concuteretur  nosier,  qmescebant  This  passoge 
of  Lconardus  Cbiensis  is  curious  and  important 

•*  According  to  Chalcondyles  and  Phranza,  the  great  cannon  buret ; 
ui  incident  which,  according  to  Ducas,  was  prevented  by  the  arta»t*f 
•kill.    It  is  evident  fhat  they  do  not  speak  of  the  same  gun.* 

•  Tlifty  epeak,  one  »f  a  Byxaittlne,  one  of  a  Turkish,  gun.    Von 
■kAs.  p.  €69 
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walls ;  fourteen  batteries  thundered  at  oLoe  ou  the  most  ae*« 
oeasible  places ;  and  of  one  of  these  it  is  ambiguously  expressed, 
that  it  was  mounted  with  one  hundred  and  thirty  guns,  or  that 
it  discharged  one  hundred  and  thirty  bullets.  Yet  in  the  power 
and  activity  of  the  sultan,  we  may  discern  the  infancy  of  the 
new  science.  Under  a  master  who  counted  the  moments,  the 
great  cannon  could  be  loaded  and  fired  no  more  than  seven 
times  in  one  day.**  The  heated  metal  unfortunately  burst ; 
several  workmen  were  destroyed ;  and  the  skill  of  an  artist* 
was  admired  who  bethought  himself  of  preventing  the  dangei 
and  the  accident,  by  pouring  oil,  after  each  explosion,  into  tbk 
mouth  of  the  cannon. 

The  first*  random  shots  were  productive  of  more  sound 
than  effect ;  and  it  was  by  the  advice  of  a  Christian,  that  the 
engineers  were  taught  to  level  their  aim  against  the  two  oppo- 
site sides  of  the  salient  angles  of  a  bastion.  However  imper- 
fect, the  weight  and  repetition  of  the  fire  made  some  impres- 
sion on  the  walb ;  and  the  Turks,  pushing  their  approaches  to 
the  edge  of  the  ditch,  attempted  to  fill  the  enormous  chdsm, 
and  to  build  a  road  to  the  assault^*  Innumerable  fitscines,  and 
hogsheads,  and  trunks  of  trees,  were  heaped  on  each  other ; 
and  such  was  the  impetuosity  of  the  throng,  that  the  fore- 
most and  the  weakest  were  pushed  headlong  down  the  preci- 
pice, and  instantly  buried  under  the  accumulated  mass.  To 
fill  the  ditch  was  the  toil  of  the  besiegers  ;  to  clear  away  the 
rubbish  was  the  safety  of  the  besieged ;  and  after  a  long  and 
bloody  conflict,  the  web  that  had  been  woven  in  the  day  was 
stall  unravelled  in  the  night.  The  next  resource  of  Mahomet 
was  the  practice  of  mines ;  but  the  soil  was  rocky ;  in  every 
attempt  he  was  stopped  and  undermined  by  the  Christian 
engineers ;  nor  had  the  art  been  yet  invented  of  replenishing 
those  -subterraneous  passages  with  gunpowder,  and  blowing 


"  Near  a  handred  years  after  the  siege  of  Constantinople,  Uie 
French  and  English  fleets  in  the  Channel  were  proud  of  firing  800  shot 
ic  an  engagement  of  two  hours,  (M^moires  de  Martin  du  Bellay,  L  tl, 
in  the  Collection  G^ndrale,  torn,  zzl  p.  239.) 

**  I  have  selected  some  curious  facts,  without  striving  to  emulate 
the  bloody  and  obstinate  eloquence  of  the  abb4  de  Vertot,  in  his  pro* 
hx  descriptions  of  the  sieges  of  Rhodes,  Malta,  <&c  But  that  agreejibU 
historian  nad  a  turn  for  romance ;  and  as  he  wrote  to  please  the  order 
ba  luul  adopted  the  same  spirit  of  enthusiasm  and  chivalry. 


The  finndcr  of  the  gan.    Von  Hammer,  p.  5M. 
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whole  tow^/s  RDd  cities  into  the  air/^  A'drcumstanoo  that 
distiuguisbos  the  siege  of  Constantinople  is  the  reunion  of 
the  ancient  and  modern  artillery.  The  cannon  were  inter- 
mingled with  the  mechanical  engines  for  casting  stones  and 
darts ;  the  bullet  and  the  battering-ram*"  were  directed 
against  the  same  walls  :  nor  had  the  discovery  of  gunpowder 
superseded  the  use  of  the  liquid  and  unextinguishable  fire. 
A  wooden  turret  of  the  largest  size  was  advanced  on  rollers:  - 
this  portable  magazine  of  ammunition  and  fascines  was  pro* 
tected  by  a  threefold  covering  of  bulb'  hides :  incessant  vol- 
leys were  securely  discharged  from  the  loop-holes;  in  the 
%nt,  three  doors  were  contrived  for  the  alternate  sally  and 
retreat  of  the  soldiers  and  workmen.  They  asoended  by  a 
staircase  to  the  upper  platform,  and,  as  high  as  ihe  level  of 
that  platform,  a  scaling-ladder  could  be  raised  by  pulleys  to 
form  a  bridge,  and  grapple  with  the  adverse  rampart  By 
these  various  arts  of  annoyance,  some  as  new  as  they  were 
pernicious  to  the  Greeks,  the  tower  of  St.  Komanus  was  at 
length  overturned:  after  a  severe  struggle,  the  Turks  were 
repulsed  from  the  breach,  and  interrupted  by  darkness;  but 
they  trusted  that  with  the  return  of  light  they  should  renew 
the  attack  with  fresh  vigor  and  decisive  success.  Of  this 
pause  of  action,  this  interval  of  hope,  eadi  moment  was  im- 
proved, by  the  activity  of  the  emperor  and  Justiniani,  who 
passed  the  night  on  Uie  spot,  and  urged  the  labors  whidi  in- 
volved the  safety  of  the  church  and  city.  At  the  dawn  of 
day,  the  impatient  sultan  perceived,  \vith  astonishment  and 
grief,  that  his  wooden  turret  had  been  reduced  to  ashes :  the 
ditch  was  cleared  and  restored ;  and  the  tower  of  St  Romanus 
was  again  strong  and  entire.  He  deplored  the  failure  of  his 
design ;  and  uttered  a  profane  exclamation,  that  the  word  of 
the  thirty-seven  thousand  prophets  should  not  have  compelled 
him  to  believe  that  such  a  work,  in  so  short  a  time,  could  have 
bete  accomplished  by  the  infidels. 

*^  Tbe  first  theory  of  mines  with  gunpowder  appears  in  1480^  in  a 
MS.  of  George  of  Sienna,  (Tiraboschi,  torn,  vl  P.  i.  p.  824.)  ITicy 
were  first  practised  by  Sarzanella,  in  1487 ;  but  the  honor  and  inj* 
prov^ment  In  1503  is  ascribed  to  Peter  of  Navarre,  who  used  thom 
with  success  in  the  wars  of  Italy,  (Hist  de  la  Liguc  de  Cambray,  torn, 
il  f .  98 — 97.)  

•  The  batterii  g-ram  ooooFdin^^  to  Von  Haranicr  (p.  670,)  was  not  useu 
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The  generosity  of  the  Christian  princes  was  cold  and 
tardy;  but  in  the  first  apprehension  of  a  siege,  Constantiu 
had  negotiated,  in  the  isles  of  the  Archipelago,  the  Morea« 
and  Sicily,  the  most  indispensable  supplies.  As  early  as  the 
beginning  of  April,  five^'  great  ships,  equipped  for  merchan- 
diaeand  war,  would  have  sailed  from  the  harbor  of  Chios, 
had  not  the  wind  blown  obstinately  from  the  north/'.  One 
of  these  ships  bore  the  Imperial  flag;  the  remaining  foui 
belonged  to  the  Genoese ;  and  they  were  laden  with  wheat 
and  barley,  with  wine,  oil,  and  vegetables,  and,  above  ail, 
with  soldiers  and  mariners  for  the  service  of  the  capital. 
After  a  tedious  delay^  a  gentle  breeze,  and,  on  the  second 
day,  a  strong  gale  from  the  south,  carried  them  through  the 
Hellespont  and  the  Propontis:  but  the  city  was  already 
invested  by  sea  and  land;  and  the  Turkish  fleets  at  the 
entrance  of  the  Bosphorus,  was  stretched  from  shore  to  shore, 
in  the  form  of  a  crescent,  to  intercept,  or  at  least  to  repel, 
these  bold  auxiliaries.  The  reader  who  has  present  to  his 
mind  the  geographical  picture  of  Constantinople,  will  con- 
<^ive  and  admire  the  greatness  of  the  spectacle.  The  five 
Christian  ships  continued  to  advance  with  joyful  shouts,  and 
a  full  press  both  of  sails  and  oars,  against  a  ^lostile  fleet  of 
three  hundred  vessels;  and  the  rampart,  the  camp,  the  coasts 
of  Europe  and  Asia,  were  lined  with  innumerable  spectators, 
jirho  anxiously  awaited  the  event  of  this  momentous  succor. 
At  the  first  view  that  event  could  not  appear  doubtful ;  the 
superiority  of  the  Moslems  was  beyond  all  measure  or  ac- 
count :  and,  in  a  calm,  their  numbers  and  valor  must  inevi- 
tably have  prevailed.  But  their  hasty  and  imperfect  navy 
had  been  created,  not  by  the  genius  of  the  people,  but  by 
the  will  of  the  sultan :  in  the  height  of  their  prosperity,  the 
Turks  have  acknowledged,  that  if  God  had  given  them  the 
«arth,  he  had  left  the  sea  to  the  infidels  '**  and  a  series  of 


**■  It  is  singular  that  the  Greeks  should  not  agree  in  the  number  of 
these  illustrious  vessels ;  the  Jive  of*  Ducas,  the  four  of  Phranza  and 
Leonardos,  and  the  hoo  of  Chalcondyles,  must  be  extended  to  the 
smaller,  or  confined  to  the  larger,  size.  Voltaire,  in  giving  one  of  these 
ships  to  Frederic  III^  confounds  the  emperors  of  the  East  and  West 

**  In  bold  defiance,  or  rather  in. gross  ignorance,  of  language  and 
geography,  the  president  Cousin  detains  them  in  Chios  wiSi  a  soutli, 
Mid  wafts  them  to  Constantinople  with  a  north,  wind 

•*  The  perptitual  decay  and  weakness  of  the  Turkish  navy  Diay 
to  observed  m  Ricaut,  (Slate  of  the  Ottoman  Empire,  p.  872 — 878,) 
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defeats,  a  rapid  progress  of  decay,  has  established  tho  tnilli 
of  their  modest  confession.  Except  eighteen  galleys  of 
some  force,  the  rest  of  their  fleet  consisted  of  open  boats^ 
rudely  constructed  and  awkwardly  managed,  crowded  with 
troops,  and  destitute  of  cannon;  and  since  courage  arises 
in  a  great  measure  from  the  consciousness  of  strength,  the 
bravest  of  the  Janizaries  might  tremble  on  a  new  element 
In  the  Christian  squadron,  ive  stout  and  lofty  ships  were 
guided  by  skilful  pilots,  and  manned  with  the  veterans  of 
Xtaly  and  Greece,  long  practised  in  the  arts  and  perils  of  the 
sea.  Their  weight  was  directed  to  sink  or  scatter  the  weak 
obstacles  that  impeded  their  passage:  their  artillery  swept 
the  waters :  their  liquid  fire  was  poured  on  the  heads  of  the 
adversaries,  who,  with  the  design  of  boarding,  presumed  to 
approach  them ;  and  the  winds  and  waves  are  always  on  the 
side  of  the  ablest  navigators.  In  this  conflict,  the  Imperial 
vessel,  which  had  been  almost  overpowered,  was  rescued  by 
tlie  Genoese ;  but  the  Turks,  in  a  distant  and  closer  attack, 
were  twice  repulsed  with  considerable  loss.  Mahomet  him- 
self sat  on  horseback  on  the  beach  to  encourage  their  valor 
by  his  voice  and  presence,  by  the  promise  of  reward,  and  by 
fear  more  potent  than  the  fear  of  the  enemy.  The  passions 
of  his  soul,  and  even  the  gestures  of  his  body,*'  seemed  to 
imitate  the  actions  of  the  combatants ;  and,  as  if  be  had 
been  the  lord  of  nature,  he  spurred  his  horse  with  a  fearless 
and  impotent  efibrt  into  the  sea.  His  loud  reproaches,  and 
the  clamors  of  the  .camp,  urged  the  Ottomans  to  a  third 
attack,  more  fatal  and  bloody  than  the  two  former ;  and  I  most 
repeat,  though  I  cannot  credit,  the  evidence  of  Phranza, 
who  affirms,  from  their  own  mouth,  that  they  lost  above 
twelve  thousand  men  in  the  slaughter  of  the  day.  They 
fled  in  disorder  to  the  shores  of  Europe  and  Asia,  while  the 
Christian  squadron,  triumphant  and  unhurt,  steered  along  the 
Bosphorus,  and  securely  anchored  within  the  chain  of  the 
harbor.  In  the  confidence  of  victory,  they  boasted  that  the 
whole  Turkish  power  must  .have  yielded  to  their  arms ;  but 
the  admiral,  or  captain  bashaw,  found  some  consolation  for  a 

Thevenot,  (Voyages,  P.  i.  p.  229—242,  and  Tott,  (M^moires,  torn,  ill ;) 
the  last  of  whom  is  always  solicitous  to  amuse  and  amaze  his  reader 

**  I  must  confess  that  I  have  before  my  eyes  the  living  picturt 
which  Thucydides  (L  vii.  c.  71)  has  drawn  of  the  passions  and  ges- 
tures of  the  Athenians  in  a  naval  engagement  in  the  great  harbor  ol 
ByTtcuse. 
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ptt&ful  ^ound  in  his  eye,  by  representing  'that  accident  as 
the  cause  of  his  defeat  Balthi  Ogli  was  a  renegade  of  tbe 
race  of  the  Bulgarian  princes :  his  military  character  was 
lainted  with  the  unpopular  vice  of  avarice;  and  under  the 
despotism  of  the  prince  or  people,  misfortune  is  a  sufficient 
evidence  of  guilt.*  His  rank  and  services  were  annihilated 
by  the  displeasure  of  Mahomet.  In  the  royal  presence,  the 
captain  bashaw  was  extended  on  the  ground  by  four  slaves^ 
and  received  one  hundred  strokes  with  a  golden  rod  :**  his 
death  had  been  pronounced ;  and  he  adored  the  clemency  of 
Uie  sultan,  who  was  satisfied  with  the  .milder  punishment  of 
confiscation  and  exile.  The  introduction  of  this  supply  re- 
\ived  the  hopes  of  the  Greeks,  and  accused  the  supineness 
of  their  Western  allies.  Amidst  the  deserts  of  Anatolia  and 
the  rocks  of  Palestine,  the  millions  of  the  crusades  had  buried 
themselves  in  a  voluntary  and  inevitable  grave ;  but  the  situa- 
tion of  the  Imperial  city  was  strong  against  her  enemies,  and 
accessible  to  her  friends ;  and  a  rational  and  moderate  arma- 
ment of  the  marine  states  might  have  saved  the  relics  of  the 
Roman  name,  and  maintained  a  Christian  fortress  in  the  heart 
of  the  Ottoman  empire.  Yet  this  was  the  sole  and  feeble  at- 
tempt for  the  deliverance  of  Constantinople :  the  more  distant 
powers  were  insensible  of  its  danger ;  and  the  ambassador  of 
Hungary,  or  at  least  of  Huniades,  resided  in  the  Turkish 
camp,  to  remove  the  fears,  and  to  direct  the  operations,  of  the 
sultan.*" 

It  was  difficult  for  the  Greeks  to  penetrate  the  secret  of 
the  divan;  yet  the  Greeks  are  persuaded,  that  a  resistance 
so  obstinate  and  surprising,  had  fatigued  the  perseverance  of 
Mahomet  He  began  to  meditate  a  retreat;  and  the  siege 
would  have  been  speedily  raised,  if  the  ambition  and  jeal- 


**  Aeoording  to  the  exaggeration  or  corrupt  text  of  Ducae,  (c.  88,) 
this  golden  bar  was  of  the  enormous  or  iucreaiblc  weight  of  5C0  libra), 
or  pounds.  Bouillaud's  reading  of  600  drachms,  or  five  pounds,  ii 
sufficient  to  exercise  tbe  arm  of  Mahomet,  and  bruise  the  back  of  his 
admiral 

*^  Ducas,  who  confesses  himself  ill  informed  of  the  affiurs  of  Hungary, 
assigns  a  motive  of  superstition,  a  fatal  belief  that.  Constantin<*pi« 
worJd  be  the  term  of  the  Turkish  conquests.  See  Phranza  (I.  iii.  c  2(J) 
mid  Spondanus.' 

*  According  to  Dacas,  one  of  the  Afabi  beat  oat  his  eye  with  ■  ntnne 
»  Von  Hammer.— -M. 
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ousy  of  the  second  vizier  had  not  oppc«ed  the  perfidioni 
advice  of  Calil  Bashaw,  who  still  maintaiDed  a  secret  corre- 
iiponddnce  with  the'  Byzantine  court  The  redaction  of  the 
city  appeared  to  he  hopeless,  unless  a  double  attack  could  hp 
made  from  the  harbor  as  well  as  from  the  land ;  but  the  har- 
bor was  inaccessible :  an  impenetrable  chain  was  now  de- 
fended by  eight  large  ships,  more  than  twenty  of  a  smaller 
tize,  with  several  galleys  and  sloops;  and,  instead  of  forcing 
this  barrier,  the  Turks  might  apprehend  a  naval  sally,  and  a 
second  encounter  in  the  open.  sea.  In  this  perplexity,  the 
genius  of  Mahomet  conceived  and  executed  a  plan  of  a  bold 
and  marvellous  cast,  of  transporting  by  land  his  lighter  ves- 
sels and  military  stores  from  the  Bosphorus  into  the  higher 
part  of  the  harbor.  The  distance  is  about  ten  *  miles ;  the 
ground  la  uneven,  and  was  overspread  with  thickets;  and,  as 
the  road  must  be  opened  behind  the  suburb  of  Galata,  their 
free  passage  or  total  destruction  must  depend  on  the  option 
of  the  Genoese.  But  these  aellGsh  merchants  were  ambitious 
of  the  hvoT  of  being  the  last  devoured ;  and  the  deficiency 
of  art  was  supplied  by  the  strength  of  obedient  myraids.  A 
level  way  was  covered  with  a  broad  platform  of  strong  and 
solid  planks ;  and  to  render  them  more  slippery  and  smooth, 
they  were  anointed  with  the  fat  of  sheep  and  oxen.  Four- 
score light  galleys  and  brigantines,  of  My  and  thirty  oar», 
were  disembarked  on  the  Bosphorus  shore ;  arranged  suo- 
cessively  on  rollers ;  and  drawn  forwards  by  the  power  of 
men  and  pulleys.  Two  guides  or  pilots  were  stationed  at  the 
helm,  and  the  prow,  of  each  vessel:  the  sails  were  unfurled 
to  the  winds ;  and  the  labor  was  cheered  by  song  and  accla- 
mation. In  the  course  of  a  single  night,  this  Tui^ish  fleet 
painfully  climbed  the  hill,  steered  over  the  plain,  and  was 
launched  from  the  declivity  into  the  shallow  waters  of  the 
harbor,  far  above  the  molestation  of  the  deeper  vessels  of 
the  Greeks.  The  real  importance  of  this  operation  was  mag- 
nified by  the  consternation  and  confidence  which  it  inspired : 
but  the  notorious,  unquestionable  fact  was  displayed  before 
the  eyes,  and  is  recorded  by  the  pens,  of  the  two  nations.*' 

**  The  tinanimons  testimony  of  the  four  Greeks  is  confirmed  hy 
Cantemir  (p.  06)  from  the  Turkish  annals ;  but  I  could  wish  to  oqb> 
ftract  th9  distance  of  ten  *  miles,  and  to  prolong  the  term  of  •ne  nighi 


Six  miles.    Von  Hammer. — II. 
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A  similar  stratagem  had  been  repeatedly  practised  by  tlM 
aoeieiits ;  **  the  Ottoman  galleys  (I  must  again  repeat)  should 
be  considered  as  large  boats ;  and,  if  we  compare  the  mag- 
nitude and  the  distance,  the  obstacles  and  the  means,  the 
boasted  miracle  ^  has  perhaps  been  equalled  by  the  industry 
of  our  own  times/^  As  soon  as  Mahomet  had  occupied  the 
upper  harbor  with  a  fleet  and  army,  he  constructed,  in  the 
narrowest  part,  a  bridge,  or  rather  mole,  of  fifty  cubits  in 
breadth,  and  one  hundred  in  length :  it  was  formed  of  casks 
and  hogsheads;  icnned  with  rafters,  linked  with  iron,  and 
covered  with  a  soUd  floor.  On  this  floating  battery  he  planted 
one  of  his  largest  cannon,  while  the  fouiscore  galleys,  with 
troops  and  seeing  ladders,  approached  the  most  accessible 
side,  which  had  formerly  been  stormed  by  the  Latin  con- 
querors. The  indolence  of  the  Christians  has  been  accused 
for  not  destroying  these  unfinished  works  ;  f  but  their  fire,  by 
a  sup^or  fire,  was  controlled  and  sileneed  ;•  nor  were  they 
wanting  in  a  nocturnal  attempt  to  bum  the  vessels  as  well  as 
the  bridge  of  the  sultan.  His  vigilance  prevented  their  ap- 
proach; their  foremost  galiots  were  sunk  or  taken;  forty 
youths,  the  bravest  of  Italy  and  Greece,  were  inhumanly 
massacred  at  his  command;  nor  could  the  emperor's  grief 
be  assuaged  by  the  just  though  cruel  retaliation,  of  exposing 
from  the  walk  the  heads  of  two  hundred  and  sixty  Mussul- 
man captives.  After  a  siege  of  forty  days,  the  fate  of  Constan- 
tinople could  no  loAger  be  averted.  The  diminutive  garrison 
was  exhausted  by  a  double  attack :  the  fortifications,  which 

^  PhrsDza  relates  two  examples  of  a  similur  transportation  over 
the  six  miles  of  the  Isthmus  of  Corinth ;  the  one  &bulou8,  of  Angas- 
tus  after  the.  battle  of  Actium ;  the  other  true,  of  Nicetas,  a  Greek 
general  in  the  xth  century.  To  these  he  might  have  added  a  bold 
enterprise  of  Hannibal,  to  introduce  his  vessels  into  the  harbor-  of 
Tarentum,  (Polybius,  1.  viiL  p,  149,  edit.  Qronov.)* 

**  A  Greek  of  Candia,  who  had  served  the  Venetians  in  a  similar 
ondertaking,  (Spond.  A.  D.  1488,  No.  87,)  might  possibly  be  the  ad- 
viser and  agent  of  Mahomet 

**  I  particularly  allude  to  our  own  embarkations  on  the  lakes  of 
Canada  in  the  years  1776  and  1777,  so  great  in  the  labor,  so  fruitless 
in  the  event  ' 

*  Von  Hammer  gives  a  longer  list  of  such  transportations,  p.  933.  Dion 
Cassias  distinctly  relates  the  occurrence  treated  as  fabulous  by  Gibbon. 

t  They  were  betrayed,  socording  to  some  accounts,  by  the  Genoese  if 
Oatata.    Von  Hammer,  p.  536.— M. 
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had  stood  for  ages  i^nst  lioBtile  violence,  were  dismantlea 
on  all  sidee  by  the  Ottoman  cannon :  many  breaches  wen 
opened ;  and  near  the  gate  of  St  Bomanus,  four  towers  had 
been  levelled  with  the  ground.  For  the  payment  of  his  fe^ 
ble  and  mutinous  troops,  Oonstantioe  was  compelled  to  despoil 
the  churches  with  the  promise  of  a  fourfold  restitution  ;  and 
his  sacrilege  offered  a  new  reproach  to  the  enemies  of  tlie 
union.  'A  spirit  of  disdord  impaired  the  remnant  of  the 
Christian  strength;  the  Genoese  and  Venetian  auxiliaries 
asserted  the  preeminence  of  their  respective  serrioe;  and 
Jnstiniani  and  the  great  duke,  whose  ambition  was  not  ^tin- 
guished  by  the  common  danger,  aooused  each  other  of 
treachery  and  cowardice. 

During  the  siege  of  Constantinople,  the  words  of  peace 
and  capitulation  had  been  sometimes  pronounced ;  and  several 
embassies  had  passed  between  the  camp  and  the  dty.** 
The  Greek  emperor  was  humbled  by  adversity ;  and  would 
have  yielded  to  any  terms  compatible  with  religion  and  roy- 
alty. The  Turkish  sultan  was  desirous  of  sparing  the  blood 
of  his  soldiers;  still  more  desirous  of  securing  for  his  own 
use  the  Byzantine  treasures:  and  he  accomplished  a  sacred 
duty  in  presenting  to  the  Oabours  the  choice  of  circumcision, 
of  tribute,  or  of  death.  The  avarice  of  Mahomet  might  hav« 
been  satisfied  with  an  annual  sum  of  one  hundred  Uiousand 
ducats ;  but  his  ambition  grasped  the  capital  of  the  East :  to 
the  prince  he  offered  a  rich  equivalent,  to  the  people  a  fre^ 
toleration,  or  a  safe  departure :  but  after  some  fruitless  treaty, 
he  declared  his  resolution  of  finding  either  a  throne,  or  a 
grave,  under  the  walls  of  Constantinople.  A  sense  of  honor, 
and  the  fear  of  universal  reproach,  forbade  Pala^logus  to 
resign  the  city  into  the  hands  of  the  Ottomans ;  and  he  deter- 
mined to  abide  the  last  extremities  of  war.  Several  days 
were  employed  by  the  sultan  in  the  preparations  of  the 
assault ;  and  a  respite  was  granted  by  his  favorite  science  of 
wtrology,  which  had  fixed  on  the  twenty-ninth  of  May,  as  the 
fortunate  and  fatal  hour.  On  the  evening  of  the  twenty- 
seventh,  he  issued  his  final  orders ;  assembled  in  his  presence 
the  military  chiefs,  ard  dispersed  his  heralds  through  the 
Ramp  to  proclaio:  the  duty,  and  the  motives,  of  the  perilous 

**  Cbalcondyles  and  Ducas  differ  in  the  time  and  circumeianoca  of 
tire  negotiation;  and  as  it  was  neither  glorious  nor  si^utary,  the 
fcithful  Pbranza  spares  bis  prince  even  the  thought  of  a  snrrendec 
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entetpiise.  Fear  is  the  first  principle  of  a  despotic  ^oni« 
ment;  and  his  roenaoes  were  expressed  in  the  Orients!  style, 
that  the  fugitives  and  deserters,  had  they  the  wings  of  a  bird,*" 
should  not  escape  from  his  inexorable  justice.  The  greatest 
part  of  his  bashaws  and  Janizaries  were  the  ofl&pring  of  Chris- 
tian parents :  but  the  glories  of  the  Turkish  name  were  per- 
petuated bj  successive  adoption ;  and  in  the  gradual  change 
3f  individuals,  the  spirit  of  a  legion,  a  regiment,  or  an  oda,  is 
kept  alive  by  imitation  and  discipline.  In  this  holy  warfiire, 
the  Moslems  were  exhorted  to  purify  their  minds  with  prayer, 
their  bodies  with  seven  ablutions ;  and  to  abstain  from  food 
till  the  close  of  the  ensuing  day.  A  crowd  of  dervises  visited 
the  tents,  to  instil  the  desire  of  martyrdom,  and  the  assurance 
of  spending  an  immortal  youth  amidst  the  rivers  and  gardens 
of  paradise,  and  in  the  embraces  of  the  black-eyed  virgins. 
Yet  Mahomet  principally  trusted  to  the  efficacy  of  temporal  and 
visible  rewards,  A  double  "pay  was  promised  to  the  victorious 
troops:  "The  city  and  the  buildings,"  said  Mahomet,  "are 
mine ;  but  I  resign  to  your  valor  the  captives  and  the  spoil,  the 
treasures  of  gold  and  beauty ;  be  rich  and  be  happy.  Many 
are  the  provinces  of  my  empire :  the  intrepid  soldier  who  first 
ascends  the  walls  of  Constantinople  shall  be  rewarded  with 
the  government  of  the  fairest  and  most  wealthy;  and  my 
gratitude  shall  accumulate  his  honors  and  fortunes  above  the 
measure  of  his  own  hopes."     Such  various  and  potent  mo- 

••  These  wings  (Chalcbndyles,  L  viil  p.  208)  arc  no  more  than  an 
Oriental  figure :  but  in  the  tragedy  of  Irene,  Muhonet's  passion  soars 
above  sense  and  reason:-— 

Shonid  tiid  flerco  North,  upon  bit  frozen  wlnfi. 
Bear  him  aloft  above  the  wondering  clouds, 
And  seat  him  in  the  Pleiads'  golden  chariot^ 
Then  should  my  fury  drag  him  down  to  torturer. 

Besidea  the  extravagance  of  the  rant,  I  must  obson  %  1.  That  ths 
operation  of  the  winds  must  be  confined  to  the  lower  region  of  tlia 
nir.  2.  That  the  name,  etymology,  and  faUe  of  the  Pleiads  are 
])urcly  Greek,  (Scholiast  ad  Homer,  21  686.  Eudocia  in  lonift,  p.  S99. 
Apdiodor.  L  iil  c.  10.  Heyne,  p.  229,  Not  682,)  and  had  no  afiinity 
with  the  astronomy  of  the  East,  (Hyde  ad  Ulugbeg,  TalxiL  in  Syn- 
tagma Dissert  tom.  i.  p.  40,  42.  Goguet,  Origine  des  Arts,  (tx.,  torn, 
vi.  p.  73 — 78.  Gebelin,  Hist  du  Calendrier,  p.  73,)  which  Ma&omci 
had  studied.  8.  The  golden  chariot  does  not  exist  either  )q  e^^\€n 
or  fiction ;  but  I  much  fear  Dr.  Johnson  has  confounded  the  FtriJid' 
iritli  the  great  bear  or  wagon,  the  zodiac  with  a  nortljem  a««iiii% 

"ApK'OV  9'  9v  Koi  S/.ttf  I"  M  \ri9tv  raXf  j««rtv.    H.  S  487. 
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UveB  diffused  among  the  Turks  a  general  ardor,  regardless  cf 
life  and  impatient  for  action :  the  camp  reechoed  with  the 
Moslem  shouts  of  *^  God  is  God :  there  is  but  one  God,  and 
Mahomet  is  the  apostle  of  God ;''  **  and  the  sea  and  knd,  from 
Galata  to  the  seven  towers,  were  illuminated  by  the  hiaze  of 
their  nocturnal  fires.* 

Far  different  was  the  state  of  the  Christians ;  who,  with 
loud  and  impotent  complaints,  deplored  the  guilt,  or  the  pun- 
ishment, of  their  sins.  The  celestial  image  of  the  Virgin  had 
been  exposed  in  solemn  procession ;  but  £eir  divine  patroness 
was  deaf  to  their  entreaties :  they  accused  the  obstinacy  of 
the  emperor  for  refusing  a  timely  surrender ;  anticipated  the 
horrors  of  their  fate ;  and  sighed  for  the  repose  and  security 
of  Turkish  servitude.  The  noblest  of  the  Greeks,  and  the 
bravest  of  the  allies,  were  summoned  to  the  palace,  to  prepare 
them,  on  the  evening  of  the  twenty-eighth,  for  the  duties  and 
dangers  of  the  general  assault  The  last  speech  of  Palseolo- 
gus  was  the  funeral  oration  of  the  Eoman  empire:**  he 
promised,  he  conjured,  and  he  vainly  attempted  to  infuse  the 
hope  which  was  extinguished  in  his  own  mind.  In  this  world 
all  was  comfortless  and  gloomy ;  and  neither  the  gospel  nor 
the  church  have  proposed  any  conspicuous  recompense  to 
the  heroes  who  Ml  in  the  service  of  their  country.  But  the 
example  of  their  prince,  and  the  confinement  of  a  siege,  had 
trmed  these  warriors  with  the  courage  of  despair,  and  the 
pathetic  scene  is  described  by  the  feelings  of  the  historian 
Phranza,  who  was  himself  present  at  this  mournful  assembly 
They  wept,  they  embraced ;  regardless  of  their  families  and 
fortunes,  they  devoted  their  lives ;  and  each  commander,  de< 
parting  to  his  station,  maintained  all  night  a  vigilant  and 
anxious  watch  on  the  rampart    The  emperor,  aad  some  &ith- 


^  Phranza  quarrels  with  these  Moslem  aodamatiohs,  not  for  the 
name  of  God,  hut  for  that  of  the  prophet :  the  pious  zeal  of  Voltaire 
b  excessive,  and  even  ridiciilcus. 

**  I  am  afraid  that  this  dLsoourse  was  composed  by  Phranza  hiia- 
self;  and  it  smells  so  ^ossly  of  the  sermon  and  the  oenvent^  that  I 
almost  douht  whether  it  was  pronounced  hy  Constantine.  Leonard  as 
assigns  him  another  speech,  in  which  he  addresses  himself  more 
respectfully  to  the  Latin  auxiliaries. 


'  The  pkstvre  is  heightened  by  the  addition  of  the  wailing  cries  of  Kyrkt 
eaon,  whid;  were  beard  from  the  dark  interior  of  the  city.   Von  P 
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lul  companions,  entered  the  dome  of  St  Sophia,  whicii  in  a 
few  hours  was  to  be  converted  into  a  mosque ;  and  devoutly 
received,  with  tears^  and  prayers,  the  sacrament  of  the  holy 
communion.  He  reposed  some  moments  in  the  palace,  which 
resounded  with  cries  and  lamentations ;  solicited  the  pardon 
of  all  whom  he  might  have  injured ;  ^*  and  mounted  on  horse- 
back to  vbit  the  guards,  and  explore  the  motions  of  the  enemy. 
The  distress  and  fall  of  the  last  Constantine  are  more  glorious 
than  the  long  prosperity  of  the  Byzantine  Caesars.* 

lu  tha  confusion  of  darkness,  an  assailant  may  sometimes 
succeed;  but  in  this  great  and  general  attack,  the  military 
judgment  and  astrological  knowledge  of  Mahomet  advised 
him  to  e3q)ect  the  morning,  the  memorable  twenty-ninth  of 
May,  in  the  fourteen  hundred  and  fifty-third  year  of  the  Chris- 
tian  sera.  The  preceding  night  had  been  strenuously  em- 
ployed: the  troops,  the  cannons,  and  the  fascines,  were 
advanced  to  the  edge  of  the  ditch,  which  in  many  parts  pre- 
sented a  smooth  and  level  passage  to  the  breach;  and  his 
fourscore  galleys  almost  touched,  with  the  prows  and  their 
scaling-ladders,  the  less  defensible  walls  of  the  harbor.  Un- 
der pain  of  death,  silence  was  enjoined :  but  the  physical  laws 
of  motion  and  sound  are  not  obedient  to  discipline  or  fear ; 
each  individual  might  suppress  his  voice  and  measure  his 
footsteps ;  but  the  march  and  labor  of  thousands  must  inevi- 
tably produce  a  strange  confusion  of  dissonant  clamors,  which 
reached  the  ears  of  the  watchmen  of  the  towers.  At  day- 
break, without  the  customary  signal  of  the  morning  gun,  the 
Turks  assaulted  the  city  by  sea  and. land;  and  the  similitude 
of  a  twined  or  twisted  thread  has  been  applied  to  the  close- 
ness and  continuity  of  their  line  of  attack."  The  foremost 
ranks  consisted  of  the  refuse  of  the  host,  a  voluntary  crowd 

^*  This  abasement,  which  devotion,  has  sometimes  extorted  from 
d^ing  princes,  is  an  improvement  of  the  gospel  doctrine  of  the  for- 
giveness of  iin cries:  it  is  more  easy  to  forgive  490  times,  than  once  to 
ask  pardon  of  an  inferior. 

"  Besides  the  10,000  guards,  and  the  sailors  and  the  marines,  Duca« 
numbers  in  this  general  assault  260,000  Turks,  both  horse  and  foot 


*  Compare  the  very  cnrions  A  rmenian  elegy  on  the  iUl  of  Constantiiiople, 
translatca  by  M^  Bore,  in  the  Journal  Asiatiqne  for  March,  1835 ;  and  by  M. 
BroBset,  in  the  new  edition  of  Le  Bean,  ftom.  xxi.  p.  308.)  The  author  thai 
end/'hiB  poem :  "  I,  Abraham,  loaded  with  sins,  hare  composed  this  elegy 
mi*Jk  the  most  lively  sorrow;  for  I  have  seen  Constantioop  je  in  the  days  at 
iu  ffiory."— M. 
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who  fought  without  order  or  oommand ;  of  the  foebleneas  of 
age  or  childhood,  of  peasants  and  vagrants,  and  of  ail  who 
had  joined  the  camp  in  the  blind  hope  of  plunder  and  martyr, 
dom.  The  common  impulse  drove  them  onwards  to  the  wall ; 
the  most  audacious  to  climb  were  instantly  precipitated ;  and 
not  a  dart,  not  a  bullet,  of  the  Christians,  was  idly  wasted  on 
the  accumulated  throng.  But  their  strength  and  ammuni- 
tion were  exhausted  in  this  laborious  defence :  the  ditch  was 
filled  with  the  bodies  of  the  slain ;  they  supported  the  foot- 
steps of  their  companions ;  and  of  this  devoted  vanguard  the 
death  was  more  serviceable  than  the  life.  Under  their  re- 
spective bashaws  and  sanjaks,  the  troops  of  Anatolia  and 
Romania  were  successively  led  to  the  charge :  their  progress 
was  various  and  doubtful ;  but,  after  a  conflict  of  two  hours, 
the  Greeks  still  maintained,  and  improved  their  advantage; 
and  the  voice  of  the  emperor  was  heard,  encouraging  his  sol- 
diers to  achieve,  by  a  last  effort,  the  deliverance  of  their 
country.  In  that  fatal  moment,  the  Janizaries  arose,  fresh, 
vigorous,  and  invincible.  The  sultan  himself  on  horseback, 
with  an  iron  mace  in  his  hand,  was  the  spectator  and  judge 
of  their  valor :  he  was  surrounded  by  ten  thousand  of  hb  do- 
mestic troops,  whom  he  reserved  for  the  decisive  occasion; 
and  the  tide  of  battle  was  directed  and  impelled  by  his  voice 
and  eye.  His  numerous  ministers  of  justice  were  posted 
behind  the  line,  to  urge,  to  restrain,  and  to  punish ;  and  if 
danger  was  in  the  front,  shame  and  inevitable  death  were  in 
the  rear,  of  the  fugitives.  The  cries  of  fear  and  of  pain  were 
drowned  in  the  martial  music  of  drums,  trumpets,  and  atta- 
balls ;  and  experience  has  proved,  that  the  mechanical  opera- 
tion of  sounds,  by  quickening  the  circulation  of  the  blood  and 
spirits,  will  act  on  the  human  machine  more  forcibly  than  the 
eloquence  of  reason  and  honor.  From  the  lines,  Uie  galleys, 
and  the  bridge,  the  Ottoman  artillery  thundered  on  all  sides ; 
and  the  camp  and  dty,  the  Greeks  and  the  Turks,  were  in- 
volved in  a  cloud  of  smoke  which  could  only  be  dispelled  by 
the  final  deliverance  or  destruction  of  the  Roman  empire. 
The  single  combats  of  the  heroes  of  history  or  fable  amuse 
our  fancy  and  engage  our  affections :  the  skilful  evolutions 
of  war  may  inform  the  mind,  and  improve  a  recessary,  though 
ixjmicious,  science.  But  in  the  uniform  and  odious  pictures 
of  a  general  assault,  all  is  blood,  and  horror,  and  confosioa ; 
nor  shall  I  strive,  at  the  distance  of  three  centuries,  and  « 
thoiasand  miles,  to  delineate  a  scene  of  which  there  oouM  b« 
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no  spectiiton,  and  of  which  the  actors  themselvti  were  moi- 
pnble  of  forming  any  just  or  adequate  idea. 

The  immediate  loss  of  Constantinople  may  be  ascribed  to 
the  bullet,  or  arrow,  which  pierced  the  gauntlet  of  John  Jus- 
tiniani.  The  sight  of  his  blood,  and  the  exquisite  pain,  ap- 
palled the  courage  of  the  chief,  whose  arms  and  counsels 
weie  the  firmest  rampart  of  the  city.  As  he  withdrew  from 
his  station  in  quest  of  a  sui^eon,  his  flight  was  perceived  and 
■topped  by  the  indefatigable  emperor.  "Your  wound,"  ex- 
claimed Paleeologus,  "  is  slight ;  the  danger  is  pressing :  your 
■  pres€^08  is  necessary;  and  whither  will  you  letipeT— "I 
will  retire/'  said  the  trembling  Genoese,  "by  the  same  road 
which  God  has  opened  to  the  Turks  f  and  at  these  words  he 
h^tily-  passed  through  one  of  the  breaches  of  the  inner  wall. 
By  this  pusillanimous  act  he  stained  the  honors  of  a  military 
life ;  and  the  few  days  which  he  survived  in  Galata,  or  the 
Isle  of  Chios,  were  imbittered  by  his  own  and  the  public 
reproach.**  His  example  was  imitated  by  the  greatest  part 
of  the  Latin  auxiliaries,  and  the  defence  began  to  slacken 
when  the  attack  was  pressed  with  redoubled  vigor.  The  num- 
ber of  the  Ottomans  was  fifty,  perhaps  a  hundred,  times 
superior  to  that  of  the  Christians;  the  double  walls  were 
reduced  by  the  cannon  to  a  heap  of  ruins :  in  a  circuit  of  sev- 
eral miles,  some  places  roust  be  found  more  easy  of  access, 
or  more  feebly  guarded ;  and  if  the  besiegers  could  penetrate 
in  a  single  point,  the  whole  city  was  irrecoverably  lost.  The 
first  who  deserved  the  sultan's  reward  was  Hassan  the  Jani- 
zary, of  gigantic  stature  and  strength.  With  his  cimeter  iti 
one  hand  and  his  buckler  in  the  other,  he  ascended  the  out- 
ward fortification :  of  the  thirty  Janizaries,  who  were  emulous 
of  his  valor,  eighteen  perished  in  the  bold  adventure.  Has- 
san and  his  twelve  companions  had  reached  the  summit :  the 

**  In  the  severe  censure  of  the  flight  of  Jusiiniani,  Phranza  ex« 
'  presses  his  own  feelings  and  those  of  the  publla  For  some  private 
jeasons,  he  is  treated  with  more  lenity  and  respect  by  Ducas ;  but  the 
words  of  Leonardus  Chiensis  express  his  strong  and  recent  indigna- 
tion, glorias  salutis  suique  oblitus.  In  the  whole  series  of  their  Eastern 
policy,  his  countrymen,  the  Qenoese,  were  always  suspected,  and  often 

*  M.  Brosset  has  given  some  extracts  from  the  Georgian  acooant  of  the 
■lege  of  Constantinople,  in  which  Jastiniam's  wound  in  the  left  foot  it  r 


■erited  as  more  serioas.    With  charitable  ambi^ity  the  chroniLlcr  adds.  UjU 
Us  soldiers  carried  him  away  wiih  them  in  their  ¥09961. — M* 
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ffiant  was  precipitated  from  the  rafnpart:  he  rose  on  one 
knee,  and  was  again  oppressed  by  a  shower  of  darts  asd 
stones.  But  his  success  had  proved  that  the  achievement  was 
possible:  the  walls  and -towers  were  instantly  covered  with  a 
swarm  of  Turks ;  and  the  Greeks,  now  driven  from  the  van- 
tage ground,  were  overwhelmed  by  increasing  multitudes. 
Amidst  these  multitudes,  the  emperor,**  who  accc^plished  all 
the  duties  of  a  general  and  a  soldier,  was  long  seen  and 
finally  lost  The  nobles,  who  fought  round  his  person,  sus- 
tained, till  their  last  breath,  the  honorable  names  of  Fal9eok>- 
]g^s  and  Cantacuzene :  his  mournful  exclamation  was  heard, 
^  Cannot  there  be  found  a  Christian  to  cut  off  my  head  !"** 
and  his  last  fear  was  that  of  falling  alive  into  the  hands  of  the 
infidels.*^  The  prudent  despair  of  Constantine  cast  away  the 
purple :  amidst  the  tumult  he  fell  by  an  unknown  hand,  and 
his  body  was  buried  under  a  mountain  of  the  slain.  After 
his  death,  resistance  and  order  were  no  more:  the  Greeks  fled 
towards  the  city ;  and  many  were  pressed  and  stifled  in  the 
narrow  pass  of  the  gate  of  St  Romanus.  The  victorious 
Turks  rushed  through  the  breaches  of  the  inner  wall ;  and  as 
they  advanced  into"  the  streets,  they  were  soon  joined  by  t^eir 
brethren,  who  had  forced  the  gate  Phenar  on  the  side  of  the 
harbor.*'  In  the  first  heat  of  the  pursuit,  about  two  thousand 
Christians  were  put  to  the  sword ;  but  avarice  soon  prevailed 
over  cruelty ;  and  the  victors  acknowledged,  that  they  should 
immediately  have  given  quarter  if  the  valor  of  the  emperor 
and  his  chosen  bands  had  not  prepared  them  for  a  similar 


**  Bucas  kills  him  with  two  blows  of  Turkish  soldiers ;  Chaloondylea 
wounds  him  in  the  shoulder,  and  thea  tramples  him  in  the  gate.  The 
grief  of  Phranza,  carrying  him  among  the  enemy,  escapes  from  the 
precise  image  of  his  death ;  bat  we  may,  without  flattery,  apply  these 
noble  lines  of  Dry  den : — 

Ab  to  Sebastian,  let  them  search  the  field ; 
And  where  they  find  a  modntain  of  the  slain. 
Send  one  to  cnmb,  and  looking  down  beneath, 
There  they  will  find  him  at  his  manly  length. 
With  his  fi&oe  up  to  heaven,  In  that  red  monument 
Whieh  his  good  sword  had  digged. 

**  Spondanua,  (A.  D.  1453,  No.  10,)  who  has  hopes  of  his  salvation 
wishes  to  absolve  this  demand  from  the  guilt  of  suicide. 

*^  Leonardus  Chiensis  very  properly  observes,  that  the  Turks,  had 
they  known  the  emperor,  would  have  labored  to  save  and  secure  a  cap- 
tive BO  acceptable  to  the  sultan. 

•■  Cantemir,  p  96.  Tlie  Cl»istian  ship?  in  the  mouth  of  the  barbof 
had  flanked  ana  retarded  thi:^  naval  attack. 
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opposition  in  erery  part  of  the  capital.  It  was  thosy  after  ■ 
»ege  of  fifty-three  days,  that  CoostaDtinople,  which  had  defied 
the  power  of  Chosroea,  the  Chagan,  and  the  cahphs,  was  irro* 
trievably  subdued  by  the  arras  of  Mahomet  the  Second.  Her 
enapire  only  had  been  subverted  by  the  Latins  :  her  religion 
was  trampled  iu  the  dust  by  the  Moslem  cotiqaerors.** 

The  tidings  of  misfortune  fly  with  a  rapid  wing  ;  yet  such 
was  the  extent  of  Constantinople,  that  the  more  distant  quar- 
ters might  prolong,  some  nioments,  the  happy  ignorance  of 
their  ruin.*^  But  in  the  general  consternation,  in  the  feelings 
of  selfish  or  social  anxiety,  in  the  tumult  and  thunder  of  the 
assault,  a  ale^pleaa  night  and  morning*  must  have  elapsed ; 
nor  can  I  believe  that  many  Grecian  ladies  were  awakened  by 
the  Janizaries  from  a  sound  and  tranquil  slumber.  On  the 
assurance  of  the  public  calamity,  the  houses  and  convents 
were  instantly  deserted ;  and  the  trembling  inhabitanta  flocked 
together  in  the  streets,  like  a  herd  of  timid  animals,  as  if  ac- 
cumulated weakness « could  be  productive  of  strength,  or  in 
the  vain  hope,  that  amid  the  crowd  each  individual  might  be 
safe  and  invisible*  From  every  part  of  the  capital,  the^ 
flowed  into  the  church  of  St.  Sophia :  in  the  space  of  an 
hour,  the  sanctuary,  the  choir,  the  nave,  the  upper  and  lower 
galleries,  were  filled  with  the  multitudes  of  fathers  and  hus- 
bands, of  women  and  children,  of  priests,  monks,  and  reli- 
gious virgins :  the  doors  were  barred  on  the  inside,  and  they 
sought  protection  from  the  sacred  dome,  which  they  had  so 
lately  abhorred  as  a  pro&ne  and  polluted  edifice.  Their  con- 
fidence was  founded  on  the  prophecy  of  an  enthusiast  or  im- 
postor ;  that  one  day  the  Turks  would  enter  Constantinople, 
and  pursue  the  Romans  as  far  as  the  column  of  Constantino 
in  the  square  before  St  Sophia :  but  that  this  would  be  the 

*'  Ghalcondyles  most  absurdly  supposes,  that  Constantinople  was 
socked  by  the  Asiatics  in  revenge  for  the  ancient  calamities  of  Troy  ; 
and  the  grammarians  of  the  xym  century  are  happy  to  melt  down  tlie 
uncouth  appellation  of  Turks  into  the  more  classical  name  of  TeuerL 

**  When  Cyrus  suppressed  Babylon  during  the  celebration  of  a  fes- 
tival, so  yast  was  the  city,  and  so  careless  were  the  inhabitants,  that 
much  time  elapsed  before  the  distant  quartet's  knew  that  they  were  cap- 
vves.  Herodotus,  (1.  i.  c.  191,)  and  Usher,  (Annal.  p.  76,)  who  has 
piloted  from  the  prophet  Jeremiah  a  passage  of  similar  import 


*  Tins  refers  to  an  expression  in  Dacas,  who,  to  heighten  the  eftct  of  ki» 
ilBicriptMm,  speaks  of  the  **  sweet  morning  sleep  resting  on  the  ejM  of 
jroatbs  and  maidens,"  p.  288.    Edit  Bckker.— M. 
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term  of  their  calamities :  that  an  angel  would  descend  bom 
heaven,  with  a  sword  in  his  hand,  and  would  delivet  the  em- 
fure,  with  that  celestial  weapon,  to  a  poor  man  seatcil  at  the 
foot  of  the  column.  ^  Take  this  sword,"  would  he  say,  "  and 
avenge  the  people  of  the  Lord."  At  these  animating  words, 
the  Turks  would  instantly  fly,  and  the  victorious  Romans 
would  drive  them  from  the  West,  and  from  all  Anatoha  -as  fat 
AS  the  frontiers  of  Persia.  It  is  on  this  occasion  that  Ducas, 
with  some  fancy  and  much  truth,  upbraids  the  discord  and 
obstinacy  of  the  Greeks.  ''Had  -that  angel  appeared,"  ex- 
claims the  historian,  "had  he  offered  to  exterminate  your  foes 
if  you  would  consent  to  the  union  of  the  church,  even  then,  in 
that  &tal  moment,  you  would  have  rejected  your  safety,  of 
have  deceived  your  God."  •* 

While  they  expected  the  descent  of  the  tardy  angel,  the 
doors  were  broken  with  axes ;  and  as  the  Turks  encountered 
no  resistance,  their  bloodless  hands  were  employed  in  select- 
ing and  securing  the  multitude  of  their  prisoners.  Youth, 
beauty,  and  the  appearance  of  wealth,  attracted  their  choice ; 
and  the  right  of  property  was  decided  among  themselves  by  a 
prior  seizure,  by  personal  strength,  and  by  the  authority  of 
command.  In  the  space  of  an  hour,  the  male  captives  were 
bound  with  cords,  the  females  with  their  veils  and  girdles. 
The  senators  were  linked  with  their  slaves;  the  prelates,  with 
the  porters  of  the  church ;  and  young  men  of  the  plebeian 
class,  with  noble  maids,  whose  &ces  had  been  invisible  to  the 
sun  and  their  nearest  kindred.  In  this  common  captivity,  the 
ranks  of  society  were  confounded ;  the  ties  of  nature  were 
cut  asunder  ;  and  the  inexorable  soldier  was  careless  of  the 
father's  groans,  the  tears  of  the  mother,  and  the  lamentations 
</f  the  children.  The  loudest  in  their  wailings  were  the  nuns, 
who  were  torn  from  the  altar  with  naked  bosoms^  outstretched 
hands,  and  dishevelled  hair;  and  we  should  piously  believe 
that  few  could  be  tempted  to  prefer  the  vigils  of  the  harem  to 
those  of  the  monastery.  Of  these  unfortunate  Greeks,  of 
tljese  domestic  animals,  whole  strings  were  rudely  driven 
through  the  streets ;  and  as  the  conquerors  were  eager  to 

••  This  lively  description  is  extracted  from  Ducais,  (c.  89,)  who  two 
years  afterwards  was  sent  ambassador  from  the  prince  of  Lesbos  to 
the  sultan,  (c.  44.)  Till  Lesbos  was  subdued  in  1468,  (Phranza,  L  !ii 
c.  2*7,)  that  island  must  lukve  been  full  of  the  fugitives  of  Ouoslanti. 
nople,  who  delighted  to  repeat,  perhaps  to  a  lorn,  the  tal^  of  f 
miser}'. 
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reittm  for  more  prey,  their  trembling  pace  was  quitkened 
with  menaces  and  blows.  At  the  same  hour,  a  similar  rapioe 
was  exerdsed  in  all  the  churches  and  monasteries,  in  all  the 
palaces  and  habitations,  of  the  capital ;  nor  could  any  place, 
however  sacred  or  sequestered,  protect  the  persons  or  the 
property  of  the  Greeks.  Above  sixty  thousand  of  this  devote<l 
people  were  transported  from  the  city  to  the  camp  and  fleet ; 
exchanged  or  sold  according  to  the  caprice  or  interest  of  their 
masters,  and  dispersed  in  remote  servitude  through  the  prov- 
inces of  the  Ottoman  empire.  Among  these  we  may  notice 
fK)me  remarkable  characters.  The  historian  Phranza,  first 
chamberlain  and  principal  secretary,  was  involved  with  his 
family  in  the  common  lot  After  suffering  four  months  the 
hardships  of  slavery,  he  recovered  his  freedom  :  in  the  ensu- 
ing winter  he  ventured  to  Adrianople,  and  ransomed  his  wife 
from  the  mir  baski,  or  master  of  the  horse ;  but  his  two  chil- 
dren, in  the  flower  of  youth  and  beauty,  had  been  seized  for 
the  use  of  Mahomet  himself.  The  daughter  of  Phranza  died 
in  the  seraglio,  perhaps  a  virgin :  his  son,  in  the  fifteenth 
year  of  his  age,  preferred  death  to  infamy,  and  was  stabbed 
by  the  hand  of  the  royal  lover."  A  deed  thus  inhuman  can- 
not surely  be  expiated  by  the  taste  and  liberality  with  which 
he  released  a  Grecian  matron  and  hier  two  daughters,  on 
receiving  a  Latin  ode  from  Philelphus,  who  had  chosen  a  wife 
in  that  noble  family.**  The  pride  or  cruelty  of  Mahomet 
would  have  been  most  sensibly  gratified  by  the  capture  of  a 
Roman  legate;  but  the  dexterity  of  Cardinal  Isidore  eluded 
the  search,  and  he  escaped  from  Galata  in  a  plebeian  habit.** 
The  chain  and  entrance  of  the  outward  harbor  was  still  occu- 
pied by  the  Italian  ships  of  merchandise  and  war.    They  had 


••  See  Phranza,  L  iii.  c.  20,  21.  His  expressions  are  positiTe: 
Aineras  ■  sui  manA  jugulavit ....  volebat  enim  eo  turpiter  et  neiarie 
abuti.  Me  miserum  et  infelicem  I  Yet  he  could  only  learn  from  report 
the  bloody  or  impure  scenes  that  were  acted  in  the  dark  recesses  of 
the  seraglio. 

•'  See  Tiraboschi  (torn.  vL  P.  L  p.  290)  and  Lancelot,  (M6m.  de 
TAcadSmie  des  Inscriptions,  tom.  x.  p.  118.)  I  should  be  curious  to 
leam  how  he  could  praise  the  public  enemy,  whom  he  so  often  re* 
riloa  as  the  most  corrupt  and  innuman  of  tyrants. 

•»  The  commentaries  of  Pius  IL  suppose  that  he  craftily  placed  his 
"  '  '^     id  < 


cardinal's  hat  on  the  head  of  a  corpse  which  was  cut  off  and  ex: 
in  triumph,  while  the  legate  himself  was  bought  and  delivered  fes  a 
Mptive  of  do  yalue.  The  great  Belgic  Chronicle  adorns  his  escape 
Witk  new  adventures,  wliich  ho  suppressed  (says  Spondanup,  A.  K 
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signidized  thdr  valor  in  thi^  siege:  they  vrabraceJ  the  m<y> 
ment  of  retreat,  tviiile  the  Turkish  mariners  were  dissipated 
in  thepiila^  of  the  city.  W^en  they  hoisted  sail,  the  beach 
was  coyered  with  a  suppliant  and  lamentable  crowd ;  but  the 
means  of  transportation  were  scanty :  the  Yenietiana  and  Oeii* 
oese  selected  their  countrymen ;  and,  notwithstanding  the 
fairest  promises  of  the  sultan,  the  inhabitants  of  Galata  evao- 
uated  their  houses,  and  embarked  with  their  most  precious 


In  the  fall  and  the  sack  of  great  cities,  an  historian  is  con- 
demned to  repeat  the  tale  of  uniform  calamity :  the  same 
effects  must  be  produced  by  the  same  passions ;  smd  when 
those  passions  may  be  indulged  without  control,  small,  alas ) 
is  the  difference  between  civilized  and  savage  man.  Amidst 
the  vague  exclamations  of  bigotry  and  hatred,  the  Turks  are 
not  accused  of  a  wanton  or  immoderate  effusion  of  Christian 
blood:  but  according  to  their  maxims,  (the  maxims  of  anti- 
quity,) the  lives  of  the  vanquished  were  forfeited ;  and  the 
legitimate  reward  of  the  conqueror  was  derived  from  the  ser- 
vice, the  sale,  or:  the  ransom,  of  his  captives  of  both  seres.** 
The  wealth  of  Constantinople  had  been  granted  by  the  sultan 
to  his  victorious  troops ;  and  the  rapine  of  an  hour  is  in6re 
productive  than  the  industry  of  years.  But  as  no  regular 
division  was  attempted  of  the  spoil,  the. respective  shares  were 
not  determined  by  merit ;  and*  the  rewards  of  valor  werft  stolen 
away  by  the  followers  of  the  camp^  who  had  declined  ^the  toil 
and  danger  of  the  battle.  The  narrative  of  their  depredations 
could  not  afford  either  amusement  or  instruction:  the  total 
amount,  in  the  last  poverty  of  the  empire,  has  been  valued  at 
four  millions  of  ducats;^*  and  of  this  sum  a  small  part  was 

1453,  No.  16)  in  his  own  letters,  lest  he  should  lose  the  merit  and  rfr 
ward  of  suflfering  for  Christ* 

"'  Busbequins  expatiates  with  pleasnre  and  applause  on  the  rights 
of  war,  and  the  use  of  slavery,  among  the  ancients  and  the  Turks,  (de 
Legat.  TurcicS,  epist  iii.  p.  161.) 

""*  This  sum  is  specified  in  a  marginal  note  of  LeunclaTius,(Cha]ooD 
dyles,!  viii  p.  211^  but  in  the  distribution  to  Venice,.  Genoa,  Florence^ 
and  Ancona,  of  50,  20f,  and  15,000  ducats,  I  suspect  tiiat  a  figure  ha* 
been  dropped  Even  with  the  restitution,  the  foreign  property  wivjlil 
scarcely  exceed  one  fourth. 


*tHe  was  sold  as  a  slave  in  Galata,  accordiug  to  Von  Hammer,  p. 
Bee  the  somewhat  vague  and  declamatory  letter  of  Cardinal  iHidirc^  IB 
appendix  to  Clarke's  Travels,  vol.  ii.  p.  653.— M. 
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the  property  of  the  Venetians,  the  Genoese,  the  FlorentiiMs^ 
and  the  merchants  of  Ancona.  Of  these  foreigners,  the  stock 
was  improved  in  quick  and  perpetual  circulation:  but  the 
riches  of  the  Greeks  were  displayed  in  the  idle  ostentation  of 
palacea  and  wardrobes,  or  deeply  buried  in  treasures  of  ingots 
and  dui  coin,  lest  it  should  be  demanded  at  their  hands  for  the 
defcjice  of  their  country.  The  profanation  and  plunder  of 
the  monasteries  and  churches  excited  the  most  tragie  com- 
j»laints.  The  dome  of  St.  Sophia  itself,  the  earthly  heaven, 
the  second  firmament,  the  vehicle  of  the  cherubim,  the  throne 
pf  the  glory  of  God/*  was  despoiled  of  the  oblation  of  ages; 
and  the  gold  and  silver,  the  pearls  and  jewels,  the  vases  and 
sacerdotal  ornaments,  were  most  wickedly  converted  to  the 
service  of  mankind.  After  the  divine  images  had  been 
stripped  of.  all  that  could  be  valuable  to  a  profane  eye,  the 
canvas,  or  the  wood,  was  torn,  or  broken,  or  burnt,  or  trod 
under  foot,  or  applied,  in  the  stables  or  the  kitchen,  to  the 
vilest  uses.  The  example  of  sacrilege  was  imitated,  how- 
ever, from  the  Latin  conquerors  of  Constantinople ;  and  the 
treatment  which  Christ,  the  Virgin,  and  the  saints,  had  sus- 
tained from  the  guilty  Catholic,  might  be  inflicted  by  the 
zealous  Mussulman  on  the  monuments  of  idolatry.  Perhaps, 
instead  of  joining  the  public  clanaor,  a  philosopher  will  ob- 
serve, that  in  the  decline  of  the  arts  the  workmanship  could 
toot  be  more  valuable  than  the  work,  and  that  a  fiesh  supply 
*of  visions  and  miracles  would  -speedily  be  renewed  by  the 
craft  of  the  priests  and  the  credulity  of  the  people.  He  will 
more  seriously  deplore  the  loss  of  the  Byzantine  libraries, 
which  were  destroyed  or  scattered  in  the  genend  confusion: 
one  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  manuscripts  are  said  to 
have  disappeared  '^  ten  volumes  might  be  purchased  for  a 
single  ducat ;  and  the  same  ignominious  price,  too  high  per- 
haps for  a  shelf  of  theology,  included  the  whole  works  of 
Aristotle  and  Homer,  the  noblest  pfoductions  of  the  science 
and  literature  of  ancient  Greece.  We  may  reflect  with  pleas- 
ure that  an  inestimable  portion  of  our  classic  treasures  was 
safely  deposited  in  Italy ;  and  that  the  mechanics  of  a  German 

'*  See  Hie  enthusiastic  praises  and  lamentations  of  Phramfia^  (L  iiL  Ok 

**  See  Ducas,  (c.  43,)  and  an  epistle,  July  16tb,  1453,  from  Laurip 
Qnirmus  to  Fo^  Nieholas  V.,  (Hody  de  Gtgecis^  j.  19%  from  a  MB.  m 
OuD  GottoD  library.) 
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town  had  invented  an  art  which  derides  the  havoc  of  time  and 
barbarism. 

From  the  first  hour  ^"  of  the  memorable  twenty-ninth  of 
May,  disorder  and  rapine  prevailed  in  Constantinople,  till  the 
eighth  hour  of  the  same  day ;  when  the  sultan  hiolself  passed 
in  triumph  through  the  gate  of  St.  Eomanus.  He  was  at- 
tended by  his  viziers,  bashaws,  and  guards,  each  of  whom 
(s  lys  a  Byzantine  historian)  was  robust  as  Hercules,  dexter- 
ous as  Apollo,  and  equal  in  battle  to  any  ten  of  the  race  of 
ordinary  mortals.  The  conqueror'^  gazed  with  satisfaction 
and  wonder  on  the  strange,  though  splendid,  appearance  of 
the  domes  and  palaces,  sq  dissimilar  from  the  style  of  Oriental 
architecture.  In  the  hippodrome,  or  atmeidatiy  his  eye  was 
attracted  by  the  twisted  column  of  the  three  serpents ;  and, 
as  a  trial  of  his  strength,  he  shattered  with  his  iron  mace  or 
battle-axe  the  under  jaw  of  one  of  these  monsters,^^  which  in 
the  eyes  of  the  Turks  were  the  idols  or  talismans  of  the  city.* 
At  the  'principal  door  of  St.  Sophia,  he  alighted  from  his 
horse,  and  entered  the  dome ;  and  such  was  his  jealous  re- 
gard for  that  monument  of  his  glory,  that  on  observing  a 
zealous  Mussulman  in  the  act  of  breaking  the  marble  pave- 
ment, he  admonished  him  with  his  cimeter,  that,  if  the  spoil 
and  captives  were  granted  to  the  soldiers,  the  public  and 
private  buildings  had  been  reserved  for  the  prince.  By  his 
command  the  metropolis  of  the  Eastern  church  was  trans- 
formed into  a  mosque :  the  rich  and  portable  instruments  of. 
superstition  had  been  removed;  the  crosses  were  thrown 
down ;  and  the  walls,  which  were  covered  with  images  and 
mosaics,  were  washed  and  purified,  and  restored  to  >  state  of 
naked  simplicity.  On  the  same  day,  or  on  the  ensuing  Fri- 
day, the  mtiezin,  or  crier,  ascended  the  most  lofty  turret,  and 
proclaimed  the  eean,  or  public  invitation  in  the  name  of  God 

^'  The  Julian  Calendar,  which  leckons  the  days  and  hours  from 
midnight,  was  used  at  Constantinople.  But  Ducaa  seems  to  understand 
the  natural  hours  from  sunrise. 

^^  See  the  Turkish  Annals,  p.  829,  and  the  Pandects  of  Leunda- 
rins,  p.  448. 

^'  I  have  had  occasion  (voL  il  p.  100)  to  mention  this  curious  relic 
>f  Gredan  antiquity. 

*  Von  Hammer  passes  ever  this  circumstance,  which  is  treated  by  Itt. 
tlarke  (Travels,  vol.  ii.  p.  58»  4to.  edit,)  as  a  fiction  of  Thevenot  ChidiaU 
tfates  that  the  monument  was  broken  hy  son'?  attendants  of  the  PotiA  warn 
aawador.— M 
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and  bis  prophet;  the  imam  preached;  and  Mahomet  the 
Second  performed  the  wimaa  of  prayer  and  thanksgiving  on 
the  great  altar,  where  the  Christian  mysteries  had  so  lately 
been  celebrated  before  the  last  of  the  Caesars.'*  From  St 
Sophia  he  proceeded  to  the  august,  but  desolate  mansion  of 
a  hundred  successors  of  the  great  Constantine,  but  which  in 
a  few  hours  had  been  stripped  of  the  pomp  of  royalty.  A  mel- 
ancholy reflection  on  the  vicissitudes  of  human  greatness  forced 
itself  on  his  mind ;  and  he  repeated  an  elegant  distich  of  Per- 
sian poetry :  *'  The  spider  has  wove  his  web  in  the  Imperial 
palace ;  and  the  owl  hath  sung  her  watch-song  on  the  towers 
ofAfrasiab."" 

Yet  his  mind  was  not  satisfied,  nor  did  the  victory  seem 
complete,  till  he  was  informed  of  the  fate  of  Constantine; 
whether  he  had  escaped,  or  been  made  prisoner,  or  had  fallen 
in  the  battle.  Two  Janizaries  claimed  the  honor  and  reward 
of  his  death :  the  body,  under  a  heap  of  slain,  was  discovered 
by  the  golden  eagles  embroidered  on  his  shoes ;  the  Greeks 
acknowledged,  with  tears,  the  head  of  their  late  emperor; 
and,  after  exposing  the  bloody  trophy,**  Mahomet  bestowed 
on  his  rival  the  honors  of  a  decent  funeral.  After  his  decease, 
Lucas  !N^otaras,  great  duke,*'  and  first  minister  of  the  empire, 
was  the  most  important  prisoner.  When  he  offered  his  person 
and  his  treasures  at  the  foot  of  the  throne,  *^  And  why,"  said 
the  indignant  sultan,  ^  did  you  not  employ  these  treasures  in 
the  defence  of  your  prince  and  country?"  —  "They  were 
yours,"  answered  the  slave ;    "  God  had  reserved  them  for 

^'  We  are  obliged  to  Gantemir  (p.  102)  for  the  Turkish  accouat  oC 
the  conversioa  of  St  Sophia,  so  bitterly  deplored  by  Phranza  and 
Bucas.  It  is  amusing  enough  to  observe,  ia  what  opposite  lights  the 
same  object  appears  to  a  Mussulman  and  a  Christian  eye. 

*^  This  distich,  which  Cantemir  gives  ia  the  origimd,  derives  new 
beauties  from  the  application.  It  was  thus  that  Scipio  repeated,  in 
the  sack  of  OarthAge,  the  fomous  prophecy  of  Homer.  The  same 
generous  feeling  carried  the  mind  of  the  conqueror  to  the  past  or  the 
future. 

"  I  cannot  believe  with  Ducas  (see  Spondanus,  A  D.  1463,  No.  1?.) 
that  Mahomet  sent  round  Persia,  Arabia,  <fec.,  the  head  of  the  Gre€:k 
emperor :  he  would  surely  content  himself  with  a  trophy  less  iiihu* 
man.    . 

'^^  Phranza  was  the  personal  enemy  of  the  great  duke ;  nor  could 
time,  or  death,  or  his  own  retreat  to  a  monastery,  extort  a  feeling  of 
sympathy  or  forgiveness.  Ducas  is  inclined  to  praise  and  pity  the 
martyr ;  Chalcondyles  is  neuter,  but  we  are  indebted  to  him  wi  tk« 
hint  of  the  Greek  conspiracy. 
*  VOL.  VI. — S 
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your  hands,"—"  If  he  reserved  them  for  nie,"  replied  the 
despot,  ^'  how  hare  you  presumed  to  withhold  them  so  long 
b}  a  fruitless  aod  fatal  resistance  T  The  great  duke  alleged 
the  obstinacy  of  the  strangers,  and  some  secret  encourage- 
ment from  the  Turkish  vizier;  and  from  this  perilous  inter-* 
view  he  was  at  length  dismissed  with  the  assurance  of  pardon 
and  protection.  Mahomet  condescended  to  visit  his  wife,  a 
venerable  princess  oppressed  with  sickness  and  grief;  and  his 
ooneolation  for  her  misfortunes  was  in  the  most  tender  strain 
of  humanity  and  filial  reverence.  A  similar  clemency  was 
extended  to  the  principal  officers  of  state,  of  whom  eeveral 
were  ransomed  at  his  expense;  and  during  some  days  he 
declared  himself  the  friend  and  father  of  the  vanquished 
people.  But  the  scene  was  soon  changed ;  and  before  his 
departure,  the  hippodrome  streamed  with  the  blood  of  his 
noblest  captives.  His  perfidious  cruelty  is  execrated  by  the 
Christians:  they  adorn  with  the  colors  of  heroic  martyrdom 
the  execution  of  the  great  duke  and  his  two  sons ;  and  his 
death  is  ascribed  to  the  generous  refusal  of  delivering  his 
children  to  the  tyrant's  lust*  Yet  a  Byzantine  historian  has 
dropped  an  unguarded  word  of  conspiracy,  deliverance,  and 
Italian  succor :  such  treason  may  be  glorious ;  but  the  rebel 
who  bravely  ventures,  has  justly  forfeited  his  life ;  nor  should 
we  blame  a  conqueror  for  destroying  the  enemies  whom  he 
can  no  longer  trust  On  the  eighteenth  of  June  the  victorious 
sultan  returned  to  Adrianople ;  and  smiled  at  the  base  and 
hollow  embassies  of  the  Christian  princes,  who  viewed  their 
approaching  ruin  in  the  fall  of  the  Eastern  empire. 

Constantinople  had  been  left  naked  and  desolate,  without  a 
prince  or  a  people.  But  she  could  not  be  despoiled  of  the 
incomparable  situation  which  marks  her  for  the  metropolis  of 
a  great  empire ;  and  the  genius  of  the  place  will  ever  triumph 
over  the  accidents  of  time  and  fortune.  Boursa  and  Adriano- 
ple, the  ancient  seats  of  the  Ottomans,  sunk  into  provincial 
towns ;  and  Mahomet  the  Second  established  his  own  resi- 
dence, and  that  of  his  successors,  on  the  same  commanding 
spot  which  had  been  chosen  by  Constantine."*    The  fortifica* 

**  For  the  restitution  of  Constantinople  and  the  Tnrkish  fonnda- 
^"^t  see  Cantemir,  (p.  102 — 109,)  Ducas,  (c.  42j)  with  Tlieveiiot, 


Von  Hammer  relates  thi»  ubdoabting] y,  apparently  on  good  nthov 
Ily,  p.  559.~M. 
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licAs  of  Galata,  which  might  afford  a  shelter  to  the  LatmB, 
were  prudently  destroyed;  but  the  damage  of  the  Turkish 
cannon  was  soon  repaired ;  and  before  the  month  of  August 
great  quantities  of  lime  had  been  burnt  for  the  restoration  of 
the  walls  of  the  capital.  As  the  entire-  property  of  the  soil 
and  buildings,  whether  public  or  private,  or  profane  or  sacred, 
-was  now  transferred  to  the  conqueror,  he  first  separated  a 
space  of  eight  furlongs  from  the  point  of  the  triangle  for  the 
establishment  of  his  seraglio  or  palace.  It  is  here,  in  ihe 
bosom  of  luxury,  that  the  Grand  Signor  (as  he  has  been 
.emphatically  named  by  the  Italians)  appears  to  reign  ovei 
Europe  and  Asia;  but  his  person  on  the  shores  of  the  Bos- 
phorus  may  not  always  be  secure  from  the  insults  of  a  hostile 
navy.  In  the  new  character  of  a  mosque,  the  cathedral  of 
St  Sophia  was  endowed  with  an  ample  revenue,  crowned 
with  lofty  minarets,  and  surrounded  with  groves  and  foun- 
tains, for  the  devotion  and  refreshment  of  the  Moslems.  The 
same  model  was  imitated  in  the ^ame,  or  royal  mosques;  and 
the  first  of  these  was  built,  by  Mahomet  himself,  on  the  ruinf* 
of  the  church  of  the  holy  apostles,  and  the  tombs  of  the  Greek 
emperors.  On  the  third  day  after  the  conquest,  the  grave  of 
Abu  Ayub,  or  Job,  who  had  fallen  in  the  first  siege  of  the 
Arabs,  was  revealed  in  a  vision ;  and  it  is  before  the  sepulchre 
of  the  martyr  that  the  new  sultans  are  girded  with  the  sword 
of  empire.**  Constantinople  no  longer  appertains  to  the  Boman 
historian ;  nor  shall  I  enumerate  the  civil  and  religious  edifices 
that  were  profaned  or  erected  by  its  Turkish  masters:  the 
population  was  speedily  renewed ;  and  before  the  end  of  Sep 
tember,  ^vq  thousand  families  of  Anatolia  and  Romania  had 
obeyed  the  royal  mandate,  which  enjoined  them,  under  pain  of 
death,  to  occupy  their  new  habitations  in  the  capital.  The 
throne  of  Mahomet  was  guarded  by  the  numbers  and  fidelity  of 
his  Moslem  subjects  :  but  his  rational  policy  aspired  to  collect 
the  remnant  of  the  Greeks ;  and  they  returned  in  crowds,  as  soon 

Toameforty  and  tho  rest  of  our  modem  travellers.  From  a  gigantic 
picture  of  the  greatness,  pomtlatioD,  <&&,  of  Constantinople  and  the  Ot- 
toman empire,  (Abr6g6  de  rHistoire  Ottomane,  torn,  i  p.  16 — 21,)  we 
may  learn,  that  in  the  year  1586  the  Moslems  were  less  numerous  in 
the  capital  than  the  Ghnstians,  or  even  the  Jews. 

•*  The  Turbe,  or  sepulchral  monument  of  Abu  Ayub,  is  lescribed 
■ad  engraved  in  the  Tableau  Gen^rale  de  TEmpire  Ottoman,  (Pari» 
1781,  in  large  folio,)  a  work  of  less  use,  perhaps,  tlan  jQagnificeDO^ 
(tmu.  I  p.  806.  806.) 
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88  thej  were  assured  of  their  lives,  their  liberties,  and  the  fret 
exercise  of  their  religion.  In  the  election  and  investiture  of 
a  patriarch,  the  ceremonial  of  the  Byzantine  court  was  revived 
and  imitated.  With  a  mixture  of  satisfaction  and  horror,  they 
beheld  the  sultan  on  his  throne ;  who  delivered  into  the  han& 
of  Gennadius  the  crosier  or  pastoral  sta£^  the  symbol  of  his 
ecclesiastical  office ;  who  conducted  the  patriarch  to  the  gato 
oi  the  seraglio,  presented  him  with  a  horse  richly  caparisoned, 
and  directed  the  viziers  and  bashaws  to  lead  him  to  the  palace 
which  had  been  allotted  for  his  residence."  The  churches 
of  Constantinople  were  shared  between  the  two  religions : 
their  limits  were  marked ;  and,  till  it  was  infringed  by  Sehm, 
the  grandson  of  Mahomet,  the  Greeks**  enjoyed  above  sixty 
years  the  benefit  of  this  equal  partition.  Encouraged  by  the 
ministers  of  the  divan,  who  wished  to  elude  the  fanaticism  of 
the  sultan,  the  Christian  advocates  presumed  to  allege  that  this 
division  had  been  an  act,  not  of  generosity,  but  of  justice ;  not 
a  concession,  but  a  compact;  and  that  if  one  half  of  the  city 
had  been  taken  by  storm,  the  other  moiety  had  surrendered 
on  the  faith  of  a  sacred  capitulation.  The  original  grant  had 
indeed  been  consumed  by  fire :  but  the  loss  was  supplied  by 
the  testimony  of  three  aged  Janizaries  who  remembered  the 
transaction ;  and  their  venal  oaths  are  of  more  weight  in  the 
opinion  of  Cantemir,  than  the  positive  and  unanimous  consent 
of  the  history  of  the  times.** 

•*  Phranza  (L  iiL  c.  19)  relates  the  ceremony,  which  has  possibly 
been  adorned  in  the  Greek  reports  to  each  other,  and  to  the  lAtins. 
The  &ct  is  confirmed  by  Emanuel  Malaxus,  who  wrote,  in  yulgar 
Greek,  the  History  of  tha  Patriarchs  after  the  taking  of  Constantino- 
ple, inserted  in  the  Turco-Grscia  of  Cnisius,  (L  v.  p.  106 — 184.)  But 
the  most  patient  reader  will  not  believe  that  Mahomet  adopted  the 
Catholic  form,  *'Sancta  Trinitas  qu®  mihi  donavit  imperium  te  in 
patriarcham  novs  Romaa  deligit" 

"  From  the  Turco-Grascia  of  Crusius,  <bc.  Spondanns  (A.  D. 
1453,  No.  21, 1468,  No.  16)  describes  the  slavery  and  domestic  quar* 
rels  of  the  Greek  church.  The  patriarch  who  succeeded  Gennadius 
threw  hiniself  in  despair  into  a  well 

*^  Cantemir  (p.  101 — 105)  insists  on  the  unanimous  consent  of  the 
Turkish  historians,  ancient  as  well  as  modem,  and  argues,  that  they 
would  not  have  violated  the  truth  to  diminish  their  national  glorj, 
since  it  is  esteemed  more  honorable  to  take  a  city  by  force  than  by 
eom{>osition.  But,  1. 1  doubt  this  consent,  since  he  quotes  no  particu- 
lar historian,  and  the  Turkish  Annals  of  Leunclavius  affirm,  without 
•zoeption,  that  Mahomet  took  Constantinople  per  vim,  (p.  829.) 
t  Tne  same  argument  may  bo  turned  in  favor  of  the  Greeks  of  tiM 
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The  remaining  fragnoents  of  the  Greek  kingdom  in  Europe 
and  Asia  I  shall  abandon  to  the  Turkish  arms  ;  but  the  final 
extinction  of  the  two  last  dynasties  •'  which  have  reigned  in 
Constantinople  should  terminate  the  decline  and  fall  of  the 
Roman  empire  in  the  East.  The  despots  of  the  Morea, 
Demetrius  and  Thomas,**  the  two  surviving  brothers  of  the 
name  of  Pal^ologus,  were  astonished  by  the  death  of  the 
emperor  Constantino,  and  the  ruin  of  the  monarchy.  Hope- 
less of  defence,  they  prepared,  with  the  noble  Greeks  who 
adhered  to  their  fortune,  to  seek  a  refuge  in  Italy,  beyond  the 
reach  of  the  Ottoman  thunder.  Their  first  apprehensions 
were  dispelled  by  the  victorious  sultan,  who  contented  him- 
self with  a  tribute  of  twelve  thousand  ducats ;  and  while  his 
ambition  explored  the  continent  and  the  islands,  in  search  of 
prey,  he  indulged  the  Morea  in  a  respite  of  seven  years. 
But  this  respite  was  a  period  of  grief,  discord,  and  misery. 
The  hexamilion,  the  rampart  of  the  Isthmus,  so  often  raised 
and  so  often  subverted,  could  not  long  be  defended  by  three 
hundred  Italian  archers :  the  keys  of  Corinth  were  seized  by 
the  Turks :  they  returned  from  their  summer  excursions  witi^ 
a  train  of  captives  and  spoil;  and  the  complaints  of  the 
injured  Greeks  were  heard  with  indifference  and  disdain. 
The  Albanians,  a  vagrant  tribe  of  shepherds  and  robbers, 
filled  the  peninsula  with  rapine  and  murder  :  the  two  despots 
implored  the  dangerous  and  humiliating  aid  of  a  neighboring 
bashaw;  and  when  he  had  quelled  the  revolt,  his  lessons 
inculcated  the  rule  of  their  future  conduct.  Neither  the  ties 
of  blood,  nor  the  oaths  which  they  repeatedly  pledged  in  the 
communion  and  before  the  altar,  nor  the  stronger  pressure  of 
necessity,  could  reconcile  or  suspend  their  domestic  quarrels. 
They  ravaged  each  other's  patrimony  with  fire  and  sword: 
the  alms  and  succors  of  the  West  were  consumed  in  civil 
hostility ;  and  their  power  was  only  exerted  in  savage  and 

times,  wlio  would  not  have  forgotten  this  honorable  and  salutary 
treaty.    Voltaire,  as  usual,  prefers  the  Turks  to  the  Christians. 

**  For  the  genealofi^y  and  fall  of  the  Ck>mneni  of  Trebizond,  see 
Ducange,  (Fam.  Byzant  p.  196  ;)  for  the  last  Palieologi,  the  same  accu- 
rate antiquarian,  (p.  244,  247,  248.)  The  Palieologi  of  Montferrai 
w^ere  not  extinct  till  the  next  century ;  but  they  had  forgotten  their 
Greek  origin  and  kindred. 

**  In  the  worthless  story  of  the  disputes  and  misfortunes  of  the  two 
brothers,  Fhranza  (L  iiL  a  21 — 80)  is  too  partial  on  the  side  of  Thomas* 
Oncas  (c.  44,  45)  is  too  brief,  and  Cbalcoadyles  (I  yiil  is.  z.)  toe* 
liffuse  and  digressive. 
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Mrbitfaiy  executions.  The  distress  and  revenge  of  the  weakc: 
rival  invoked  their  supreme  lord ;  and,  in  the  season  of  ma- 
turity and  revenge,  Mahomet  declared  himself  the  friend  of 
Demetrius,  and  marched  into  the  Morea  with  an  irresistiUe 
force.  When  he  had  taken  possession  of  Sparta,  **  You  are 
too  weak,''  said  the  sultan,  ^  to  control  this  turbulent  province : 
I  will  take  jour  daughter  to  my  bed  ;  and  you  shall  pass  the 
remainder  of  your  life  in  security  and  honor."  Demetrius 
Sighed  and  obeyed ;  surrendered  his  daughter  and  his  castles ; 
followed  to  Adrianople  hb  sovereign  and  his  son ;  and  received 
for  his  own  maintenance,  and  that  of  his  followers,  a  city  in 
Thrace  and  the  adjacent  isles  of  Imbros,  Lemnos,  and  Samo- 
thrace.  He  was  joined  the  next  year  by  a  companion*  of 
misfortune,  the  last  of  the  Commenian  race,  who,  after  the 
taking  of  Constantinople  by  the.  Latins,  had  founded  a  new 
empire  on  the  coast  of  the  Black  Sea."  In  the  progress  of 
hb  Anatolian  conquest,  Mahomet  invep^'d  with  a  fleet  and 
army  the  capital  of  David,  who  pres«;«<ied  to  style  himself 
emperor  of  Trebizond;'*  and  the  negotiation  was  comprised 
in  a  short  and  peremptory  question,  *'  Will  you  secure  your 
life  and  treasures  by  resigning  your  kingdom  ?  or  had  yon 
rather  forfeit  your  kingdom,  your  treasures,  and  your  liie  V* 
The  feeble  Comnenus  was  subdued  by  hb  own  fears,f  and 
the  example  of  a  Mussulman  neighbor,  the  prince  of  Sinope," 

*'  See  tho  loss  or  conquest  of  Trebixood  in  Cfhalcondyles,  (L  iz. 

268 — 266,)  Dacos,  (c  46,)  Phranza,  (L  iii.  c  2*7,)  and  Gantemir, 
p.  107.) 

••  Though  Tournefort  (torn,  iil  lettre  xvii.  p.  1T9)  speaks  of  Trebi- 
sond  as  mal  peupl^e,  Peysonnel,  the  latest  ana  most  accurate  observer, 
can  find  100,000  inhabitants,  (Commerce  de  la  Mer  Noire,  torn,  il  p.  72, 
and  for  the  province,  p.  63 — 90.)  Its  prosperity  and  trade  are  per. 
petnally  disturbed  by  the  factious  quarrels  of  two  odas  of  Janizaries^ 
m  one  of  which  80,000  Laad  are  commonly  enrolled,  (M6moires  de 
Tott,  tom.  iil  p  16, 17.) 

**  Ismael  Beg,  prince  of  Sinope  or  Sinoplc,  was  possessed  (chiefly 


Tp 


*  Ka](>Johannes,  the  predecessor  of  David  his  brother,  the  last  empercn 
of  Trebisond,  bad  attempted  to  organize  a  confedent^  against  MphompW 
it  comprehended  Hassan  Bei,  saltan  of  Mesopotamia,  the  Christian  prioees 
of  Georgia  and  Iberia,  the  emir  of  Sinope,  and  the  sultan  of  Caramania. 
The  negotiations  were  interrapted  by  his  sudden  death,  A.  J>.  1458.  Fatt* 
meraver,  p.  257 — 260. — M. 

t  According  to  the  Georgian  account  of  these  transactions,  (transhued 
by  M.  Brosset,  additions  to  Le  B<»u,  toI.  xxi  p.  325,)  the  emperor  of 
'Irebixond  humUy  entreated  tbo  saltan  to  have  the  goodness  to  mtrrjr  eaf 
of  his  daughters. — 11. 
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whoy  on  a  similar  summons,  had  yielded  a  fortified  citj,  m& 
four  hundred  cannon  and  ten  or  twelve  thousand  soldiers. 
The  capitulation  of  Trebizond  was  faithfully  performed:* 
and  the  emperor,  with  his  family,  was  transported  to  a  castle 
in  Romania ;  but  on  a  slight  suspicion  of  corresponding  with 
the  Persian  king,  David,  and  the  whole  Comnenian  race,  were 
sacrificed  to  the  jealousy  or  avarice  of  the  conqueror.f  Nor 
could  the  name  of  &ther  long  protect  the  unfortunate  Deme- 
trius from  exile  and  confiscation ;  his  abject  submission  moved 
the  pity  and  contempt  of  the  sultan;  his  foUowers  were 
transplimted  to  Constantinople;  and  his  poverty  was  alien- 
ated by  a  pension  of  fifty  thousand  aspers,  till  a  monastic 
habit  and  a  tardy  death  released  Palseologus  from  an  earthly 
master.  It  is  not  easy  to  pronounce  whietfa^r  the  servitude  of 
Demetrius,  or  the  exile  of  his  brother  Thomas,**  be  the  most 
inglorious.  On  the  conquest  of  the  Morea,  the  despot  es- 
caped to  Ooi-fu,  and  from  thence  to  Italy,  with  some  naked 
adherents:  his  name,  his  sufferings,  and  the  head  of  the 
apostle  St  Andrew,  entitled  him  to  the  hospitality  of  the 
Vatican ;  and  his  misery  was  prolonged  by  a  pension  of  six 
thousand  ducats  from  the  pope  and  cardinals.  His  two  sons, 
Andrew"  and  Manuel,  were  educated  in  Italy ;  but  the  eldest, 
contemptible  to  his  enemies  and  burdensome  to  his  friends, 
was  degraded  by  the  baseness  of  his  life  and  marriage.  A 
title  was  his  sole  inheritance;  and  that  inheritance  he  suc- 
cessively sold  to  the  kings  of  France  and  Arragon.**     During 

from  his  copper  mines)  of  a  revenue  of  200,000  ducats,  (Chalcond.  L  ix. 
p.  258,  259.)  Peysonnel- (Commerce  de  la  Mer  Koire,  tom.  ii.  p.  100) 
ascribes  to  the  modem  city  60»000  inhabitants.  This  account  seemi 
enormous ;  yet  it  is  by  trading  with  a  people  that  we  become  ac- 
quainted with  their  wealth  and  numbers. 

••  Spondanus  (from  Gobelin  Comment  Pii  IL  L  v.)  relates  the  aiv. 
rival  and  reception  of  the  despot  Thomas  at  Rome,  (A.  D.  1461 
No.  8.) 

•*  By  an  act  dated  A.  D.  1494,  Sept  6,  and  lately  transmitted 
from  the  arcliives  of  the  Capitol  to  the  royal  library  of  raris,  the  des« 


*  M.  BoisJ30Qade  has  pablished,  in  the  fifth  volnme  of  his  Aoecdota  Orasca 
(p.  387,  401.)  a  very  interesting  letter  from  George  Amirontzes,  protovestia 
nas  of  Trebizond.  to  Bessarion,  describing  the  surrender  of  Trebizond,  and 
«1^  fate  of  its  chief  inhabitants. — ^M. 

'- 1  See  in  Von  Hammer,  vol.  ii.  p.  60,  the  striking  account  of  the  mother, 
the  tmpress  Helena  the  Cantacnzene,  who,  in  defiance  of  the  edict,  like  that 
of  CreoD  in  the  Greek  tragedy,  dag  the  grave  for  her  nonrdered  children  with 
Imt  cwn  hand,  and  sank  into  it  herself—M. 
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bis  transient  prosperity,  Charles  the  Eighth  was  ambitious  of 
|oining  the  enopire  of  the  East  with  the  kingdom  of  Naples : 
in  a  public  festival,  he  assumed  the  appellation  and  the  purple 
of  Aufftistus :  the  Greeks  rejoiced  and  the  Ottoman  already 
trembled,  at  the  approach  of  the  French  chivalry.*'  Manuel 
Palaeologus,  the  second  son,  was  tempted  to  revisit  his  native 
oountiy :  his  return  might  be  grateful,  and  could  not  be  dan- 
gerous, to  the  Porte :  he  was  maintained  at  Constantihople  in 
safety  and  ease;  and  an  honorable  train  of  Christians  and 
Moslems  attended  him  to  the  grave.  If  there  be  some  animals 
of  so  generous  a  nature  that  they  refuse  to  propagate  in  a  do- 
mestic state,  the  last  of  the  Imperial  race  must  b^  ascribed  to 
an  inferior  kind :  he  accepted  from  the  sultan's  liberality  two 
beautiful  females;  and  his  surviving  son  was  lost  in  the  habit 
and  religion  of  a  Turkish  slave. 

The  importance  of  Constantinople  was  felt  and  magnified 
in  its  I98S:  the  pontificate  of  Nicholas  the  Fifth,  however 
peaceful  and  prosperous,  was  dishonored  by  the  fall  of  the 
Eastern  empire ;  and  the  grief  and  terror  of  the  Latins  re- 
vived, or  seemed  to  revive,  the  old  enthusiasm  of  the  cru- 
sades. In  one  of  the  most  distant  countries  of  the  West, 
Philip  duke  of  Burgundy  entertained,  at  Lisle  in  Flanders,  an 
assembly  of  his  nobles;  and  the  pompous  pageants  of  the 
feast  were  skilfully  adapted  to  their  fancy  and  feelings.*'  In 
the  midst  of  the  banquet  a  gigantic  Saracen  entered  the  hall, 
leading  a  fictitious  elephant  with  a  castle  on  his  back :  a 
matron  in  a  mourning  robe,  the  symbol  of  religion,  was  seen 
to  issue  from  the  castle:  she  deplored  her  oppression,  and 
accused  the  slowness  of  her  champions :  the  principal  herald 


pot  Andrew  PalsBologus,  reserving  the  Morea,  and  stipulating'  8om« 
private  advantag^es,  oooveys  to  G^les  V IIL,  king  of  France,  the  em- 

£ires  of  Constantioople  and  Trebizond,  (Spondanus,  A  D.  1495,  Na  2.) 
[.  D.  FoDcemagne  (Mem.  de  TAcademie  des  Inscriptions,  torn.  xviL  p. 
689 — 578)  has  bestowed  a  dissertation  on  his  national  title,  of  whidi 
be  had  obtained  a  oopj  from  Rome. 

•*  See  Philippe  de  Commes,  (L  viL  a  14,)  who  reckons  with  pleas- 
me  the  nimiber  of  Greeks  who  were  prepared  to  rise,  60  miles  of  an 
easy  navigation,  eighteen  days*  jom-ney  from  Valona  to  Constantino- 
ple, Ac.  On  this  occasion  the  Turkish  empire  was  saved  by  the  poUcy 
of  Venice. 

•■  See  the  original  feast  in  Olivier  de  la  Mardie,  (M^moires,  P.  i 
c  29,  80,)  with  the  abstract  and  observations  of  M.  de  Ste.  Palaya^ 
(M6moires  sur  la  Chevalerie,  torn.  L  P.  iiL  p.  182—185.)  The  peaeoek 
tod  the  Dheasant  were  distin^ished  as  royal  birds. 
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of  the  golden  fleece  advanced^  bearing  on  his  fist  a  live  pbeas* 
ant,  which,  according  to  the  rites  of  chivalry,  he  presented 
to  the  duke.  At  this  extraordinary  summons,  Philip,  a  wise 
and  aged  prince,  engaged  his  person  and  powers  in  thie  holy 
war  against  the  Turks:  his  example  was  imitated  by  the 
barons  and  knights  of  the  assembly  :  they  swore  to  God,  the 
Vir^n,  the  ladies  and  the  pheasant ;  and  their  particular  vows 
were  not  less  extravagant  than  the  general  sanction  of  their 
t>ath.  But  the  performance  was  msule  to  depend  on  some 
future  and  foreign  contingency ;  and  during  twelve  years,  till 
the  last  hour  of  his  life,  the  duke  of  Burgundy  might  be  scru- 
pulously, and  perhaps  sincerely,  on  the  eve  of  his  departure, 
f  lad  every  breast  glowed  with  the  same  ardor ;  had  the  union 
of  the  Christians  corresponded  with  their  bravery ;  had  every 
country,  from  Sweden**  to  Naples,  supplied  a  just  proportion 
of  cavalry  and  infantry,  of  men  and  money,  it  is  indeed  prob- 
able that  Constantinople  would  have  been  delivered,  and  that 
the  Turks  might  have  been  chased  beyond  the  Hellespont  or 
the  Euphrates.  But  the  secretary  of  the  emperor,  who  com- 
posed every  epistle,  and  attended  every  meeting,  Jllneas 
Sylvius,**  a  statesman  and  orator,  describes  from  his  own 
experience  the  repugnant  state  and  spirit  of  Christendom. 
"  It  is  a  body,"  says  he,  "  without  a  head ;  a  republic  with' 
3at  laws  or  magistrates.  The  popei  and  the  emperor  may  . 
shine  as  lofty  titles,  as  splendid  images ;  but  they  are  unable 
to  command,  and  none  are  willing  to  obey :  every  state  has  a 
leparate  prince,  and  every  prince  has  a  separate  interest. 
What  eloquence  could  unite  so  many  discordant  and  hostile 
powers  under  the  same  standard  ?  Could  they  be  assembled 
in  arms,  who  would  dare  to  assume  the  office  of  general! 
What  order  could  be  maintained  ? — what  military  discipline  ? 
Who  would  undertake  to  feed  such  an  enormous  multitude ! 
Who  would  understand  their  various  languages,  or  direct  their 
stranger  and  incompatible  manners?  What  mortal  could 
reconcile  the  English  with  the  French,  Genoa  with  Arragon 

*^  It  was  found  by  an  actual  enumeration,  that  Sweden,  Gkyihland, 
and  Finland,  contained  1,800,000  fighting  men,  and  consequently  were 
far  more  popolons  than  at  present 

**  In  the  year  1454,  Spoodaniia  has  g^ven,  from  iEneas  Sylvias,  a 
visw  of  the  state  of  Europe,  em-iched  with  his  own  observations.  That 
valuable  annalist,  and  the  Italian  Muratori,  will  continue  the  series,  of 
events  from  the  year  1468  \o  1481,  the  end  of  Mahomet's  life,  aiM  « 
(Jus  ehapter. 
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the  Oermans  with  the  natiyes  of  Hungaiy  aud  Bohemia !  If 
a  small  number  enlisted  in  the  holy  war,  they  must  be  over* 
thrown  by  the  infidels ;  if  many,  by  their  own  weight  and 
oonfiision."  Yet  the  same  ^neas,  when  he  was  raised  to  the 
papal  throne,  under  the  name  of  Pius  the  Second,  devoted  his 
life  to  the  prosecution  of  the  Turkish  war.  In  the  council  of 
Mantua  he  excited  some  sparks  of  a  false  or  feeble  enthusiasm ; 
but  when  the  pontiff  appeared  at  Ancona,  to  embark  in  person 
with  the  troops,  engagements  vanished  in  excuses ;  a  precise 
day  was  adjourned  to  an  indefinite  term ;  and  his  eflfectiTe 
army  consisted  of  some  German  pilgrims,  whom  he  was 
obliged  to  disband  with  indulgences  and  arms.  Regardless 
of  futurity,  his  successors  and  the  powers  of  Italy  were  in- 
volved in  the  schemes  of  present  and  domestic  ambition ;  and 
the  distance  or  proximity  of  each  object  determined  in  their 
eyes  its  apparent  magnitude.  A  more  enlarged  view  of  their 
interest  would  have  taught  them  to  maintain  a  defensive  and 
naval  war  against  the  common  enemy ;  and  the  support  of 
Scanderbeg  and  his  brave  Albanians  might  have  prevented 
the  subsequent  invasion  of  the  kingdom  of  Naples.  The  siege 
and  sack  of  Otranto  by  the  Turks  diffused  a  general  conster- 
nation ;  and  Pope  Bixtus  was  preparing  to  fiy  beyond  the  Alps^ 
when  the  storm  was  instantly  dispelled  by  the  death  of  Ma- 
homet the  Second,  in  the  fifty-first  year  of  his  age.**  His 
lofty  genius  aspired  to  the  conquest  of  Italy :  he  was  pos- 
sessed of  a  strong  city  and  a  capacious  harbor ;  and  the  same 
reiffu  might  have  been  decorated  with  the  trophies  of  the  New 
and  the  Anoibnt  Rome.*^ 

! 

I 
**  Besides  the  two  annalists,  the  reader  may  consult  OiaDnooe  | 

(Istoria  Civile,  torn.  iii.  p.  449^55)  for  the  Turkidi  invasion  of  the  | 

kingdom  of  Kaples.    For  the  reign  and  coDqnests  of  Mahomet  IL,  I  | 

have  oocasioDallj  used  the  Memorie  Istoriche  de  Monarch!  Ottomanni 
di  Giovanni  Sagredo,  (Venezia,  1677,  in  4to.)    In  peace  and  war,  the  I 

Turks  have  ever  engaged  the  attention  of  the  repablio  of  Venioe. 
All  her  despatches  and  archives  were  open  to  a  procurator  of  St. 
Mark,  and  Sagredo  is  not  contemptible  eiuer  in  sense  or  style.    Yet  i 

he  too  bitterly  hates  the  infidels :  he  is  ignorant  of  theu:  language  and  , 

manners ;  and  his  narrative,  which  idlows  only  70  pages  to  M^met 
IL,  (p.  69 — 140,)  becomes  more  copious  and  autiientic  as  he  ap* 

5 roadies  the  years  1640  and  1644,  the  term  of  the  historic  labors  of 
ohn  Sagredo. 

*^  As  I  am  now  taking  an  everlasting  farewell  of  the  Greek  emphn^ 
I  shall  briefly  mention  the  great  collection  of  Byzantine  writers  whoM 
I  and  testimonies  have  been  successively  repeated  in  this  work 
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The  Qreek  presses  of  Aldus  and  the  Italians  were  confined  to  tba 
classics  of  a  better  age ;  and  the  first  rude  editions  of  Procopius, 
Agathias,  Gedrenus,  Zonaras,  t&c,  were  published  by  the  learned  dili- 
gence of  the  Germans.  The  whole  Byzantine  series  (xxxvi  Tolumes 
in  folio)  has  gradually  issued  (A.  D.  1648,  t&c)  from  the  royal  press  of 
the  Louvre,  with  some  collateral  aid  from  Rome  and  Leipeic ;  but  the 
Venetian  edition,  (A.  D.  1729,)  though  cheaper  and  more  copious,  is 
not  less  inferior  in  correctness  than  m  magnificence  to  that  of  Paris. 
The  merits  of  the  French  editors  are  yarious ;  but  the  value  of  Anna 
Coiftnena,  Oinnamus,  VillehardouiD.  <&c.,  is  ^enhanced  by  the  historical 
notes  of  Charles  de  Fresne  du  Gauge.  His  supplemental  works,  the 
Greek  Glossary,  the  Constantinonolu  Christiana,  the  Familiss  Byzau 
tinsB,  diifiise  a  steady  light  over  tne  darkness  of  the  liOwer  Empira* 


*  The  new  edition  of  the  Byzantines,  projected  by  Niebohr,  and  con- 
tinned  under  the  patronage  of  the  Pnissian  government,  is  the  most  con- 
venient  in  size,  and  contains  some  anthors  (Leo  Diaconns,  Johannes  Ly- 
das,  Corippas,  th^  new  fragment  of  Dexippns,  Banapins,  &c,  discovered 
by  Mai)  which  conld  not  be  comprised  in  the  former  collections;  bntthe 
names  of  such  editors  as  Bekker,  the  Dindorfs,  &o.,  raised  hopes  of  some- 
thing more  than  the  mere  republication  of  thj  text,  and  the  notes  of 
fcnner  editors.  Little,  I  regret  to  aay,  has  bees  added  of  aonotalktt,  aid 
in  some  eases,  the  old  incorrect  versions  haTe  brvp  retained.— If. 
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CHAPTER    LXIX. 

•TATE    OF    ROME    FROM   THE    TWELFTH     CENTURY. ^TEMPOEA| 

DOMINION    OP    THE    IPOPES. SEDITIONS  OP    THE    CriT. PO- 

UTICAL   HERESY  OF  ARNOLD  OF  BRESCIA. ^RESTORATION  OF 

THE   REPUBLIC. — ^THE    SENATORS. PRIDE    OF   THB   ROMANS. 

THEIR   WARS. THEY   ARE    DEPRIVED    OF    THB     ELECTION 

AND  PRESENCE  OF  THE  POPES,  WHO   RETIRE   TO  AVJONON. — 

THE   JUBILEE. NOBLE    FAMIUES    OP   ROME. FEUD    OF   TH» 

COLONNA    AND   URSINI. 

In  the  first  ages  of  the  decline  aud  &11  of  the  Roman  em- 
pire, our  eye  is  invariably  fixed  on  the  royal  city,  which  had 
given  laws  to  the  fairest  portion  of  the  globe.  We  contem- 
plate her  fortunes,  at  first  with  admiration,  at  length  with 
pity,  always  with  attention ;  and  when  that  attention  is  divert- 
ed firom  the  capital  to  the  provinces,  they  are  considered  as 
so  many  branches  which  have  been  successively  severed  firom 
the  Imperial  trunk.  The  foundation  of  a  second  Eome,  on 
the  shores  of  the  Bosphorus,  has  compelled  the  historian  to 
follow  the  successors  of  Constantine;  and  our  curiosity  has 
been  tempted  to  visit  the  most  remote  countries  of  Europe 
and  Asia,  to  explore  the  causes  and  the  authors  of  the  long 
decay  of  the  Byzantine  monarchy.  By  the  conquest  of  Jus- 
tinian, we  have  been  recalled  to  the  banks  of  the  Tyber,  te 
the  deliverance  of  the  ancient  metropolis ;  but  that  deliver* 
ance  was  a  change,  or  perhaps  an  aggravation,  of  servitude. 
Rome  had  been  already  stripped  of  her  trophies,  her  gods, 
and  her  Caesars ;  nor  was  the  Gothic  dominion  more  inglori« 
ous  and  oppressive  than  the  tyranny  of  the  Greeks.  In  the 
eighth  century  of  the  Christian  sera,  a  religious  quarrel,  th« 
worship  of  images,  provoked  the  Romans  to  assert  their  inde- 
pendence :  their  bishop  became  the  temporal,  as  well  as  th<s 
spiritual,  father  of  a  free  people ;  and  of  the  Western  empire, 
which  was  restored  by  Charlemagne,  the  title  and  image  still 
decorate  the  singular  constitution  of  modem  Germany.  The 
name  of  Rome  must  yet  command  our  involuntary  respect : 
the  climate  (whatsoever  may  be  its  influence)  was  no  lonipef 
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the  same:'  the  purity  of  blood  had  been  oontaminii^ 
through  a  thousand  channels ;  but  the  venerable  aspect  of  her 
ruins,  and  the  memory  of  past  greatness,  rekindled  a  spark  of 
the  national  character.  The  darkness  of  the  middle  ages  ex- 
hibits some  scenes  not  unworthy  of  our  notice.  Nor  shall  I 
dismiss  the  present  work  till  I  have  reviewed  the  state  and  rev- 
olutions of  the  Roman  citt,  which  acquiesced  under  the  abso- 
lute dominion  of  the  poDes,  about  the  same  time  that  Constan- 
iinople  was  enslaved  by  the  Turkish  arms. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  twelfth  century,*  the  sera  of  the  first 
crusade,  Rome  was  revered  by  the  Latins,  as  the  metropolis 
of  the  world,  as  the  throne  of  the  pope  and  the  emperor,  who, 
from  the  eternal  city,  derived  their  title,  their  honors,  and  the 
right  or  exercise  of  temporal  dominion.  After  so  long  an 
interruption,  it  may. not  be  useless  to  repeat  that  the  succes- 
sors of  Chariemagne  and  the  Othos  were  chosen  beyond  the 
Rhine  in  a  nation^  diet;  but  that  these  ]»nnoes  were  content 
with  the  humble  names  of  kings  of  Germany  and  Italy,  till 
they  had  passed  the  Alps  and  the  Apennine,  to  seek  tiieir 
Imperial  crown  on  the  banks  of  the  Tyber.*  At  some  dis- 
tance from  the  city,  their  approach  was  saluted  by  a  long 
procession  of  the  dergy  and  people  with  palms  and  crosses ; 
and  the  terrific  emblems  of  wolves  and  lions,  of  dragons  and 
eagles,  that  floated  in  the  military  banners,  represented  the 
departed   legions  and   cohorts   of  the  republic    The  royal 

'  The  abb4  Dubos,  who,  with  less  genius  than  his  successor  Monies- 
qtdeu,  has  asserted  and  magnified  the  influence  of  climate,  objects  to 
himself  the  degeneracv  of  the  Romans  and  Batavians.  .To  the  first  of 
these  examples  he  repbes,  1.  That  the  change  is  less  real  than  apparent, 
and  that  the  modern  Romans  prudentljr  conceal  in  themselves  the  vir- 
tues of  their  ancestors.  2.  That  the  air,  the  soil,  and  the  climate  of 
Rome  have  suffered  a  great  and  visible  alteration,  (Reflexions  sur  la 
Podsie  et  snr  la  Peinture,  part  il  sect  16.)* 

'  The  reader  has  been  so  long  absent  from  Rome,  that  I  would  ad- 
vise him  to  recollect  or  review  Uie  xlizth  chapter  of  this  History. 

*  The  coronation  of  the  German  emperors  at  Rome,  more  especially 
in  the  xith  century,  is  best  represented  from  the  original  monuments 
by  Muratdri  (Antiquitai  ItalisB  Medii  ^vi,  torn,  i  dissertat  il  p.  99, 
Ac.)  ani  Oenni,  (Monument' Domin.  Pontif.  torn,  il  diss.  vi.  p.  261,)  the 
latter  of  whom  I  onljr  know  from  the  copious  extract  of  Schmidt,  (Hist 
des  Allemands.  torn,  ill  p.  255 — 266.) 

*  This  question  is  discussed  at  considerable  length  in  Dr.  Arnold's  History 
of  Rome,  cb.  xxiii  See  likewise  Btinsen's  Dissertation  on  the  Aria  CattiT» 
tt<«as  Bescbreibang,  pp.  8*3,  lOS.^M. 
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oath  to  maiLtaia  the  liberties  of  Rome  was  dirioe  reiterated, 
at  the  bridge,  the  gate,  and  oo  the  stairs  of  the  Vatican;  and 
the  distribution  of  a  customary  donative  feebly  imitated  the 
magoifioence  of  the  first  Gsesar?.  In  the  church  of  St  Peter, 
the  coronation  was  per£>rmed  by  his  successor :  the  voice  of 
God  was  confoundea  with  that  of  the  people ;  and  the  public 
consent  was  dedared  in  the  acclamations  of  *^  Long  life  and 
victor}*  to  our  lord  the  pope  I  long  life  and  victory  to  our  lord 
the  emperor  I  long  life  and  victory  to  the  Roman  and  Teutonic 
armies  T  *  The  names  of  Caesar  and  Augustus,  the  laws  of 
CoDstankiDe  and  Justinian,  tiie  example  of  Charlemagne  and 
Otho,  established  the  supreme  dominion  of  the  empetois: 
their  title  and  image  was  engraved  on  the  papal  coins ;  *  and 
their  jurisdiction  was  marked  by  the  sword  of  justice,  which 
they  delivered  to  the  prsefect  of  the  city.  But  every  Roman 
prejudice  was  awakened  by  the  name,  the  language,  and  the 
manners,  of  a  Barbarian  lord.  The  Csesars  of  Saxony  or 
Franoonia  were  the  chiefs  of  a  feudal  aristocracy ;  nor  oouki 
they  exercise  the  discipline  of  civil  and  military  power,  which 
alone  secures  the  obedience  of  a  distant  people,  impatient  of 
servitude,  though  periiaps  incapable  of  freedom.  Once,  and 
once  only,  in  his  life,  each  emperor,  with  an  army  of  Teutonic 
vassals,  descended  from  the  Alps.  I  have  described  the  peace- 
ful order  of  his  entry  and  coronation ;  but  that  order  was 
commonly  disturbed  by  the  damorand  sedition  of  the  Romans, 
who  encountered  their  sovereign  as  a  foreign  invader :  his  de- 
parture was  always  speedy,  and  often  shameful ;  and,  in  the 
absence  of  a  long  reign,  his  authority  was  insulted,  and  his 
name  was  forgotten.  The  progress  of  ind^ndence  in  Ger- 
many and  Italy  undermined  the  foundations  of  the  Imperial 
sovereignty,  and  the  triumph  of  the  popes  was  the  deliverance 
of  Rome. 

Of  her  two  sovereigns,  the  emperor  had  precariously 
reigned  by  the  right  of  conquest;  but  the  authority  of  the 
pope  was  founded  on  the  soft,  though  more  solid,  basis  of 

*  Exercitui  Romano  et  Teutonioo  I  The  latter  was  both  seen  and 
felt;  but  the  former  was  do  more  tl^m  magni  nominia  umbra. 

*  Muratori  has  g^ven  the  series  of  the  papal  coins,  (Antiadital  tom. 
a.  diss,  xzyil  p.  548 — 654.)  He  finds  onhr  two  more  earty  than  the 
f  car  SCO :  fifty  are  still  extant  from  Leo  IIL  to  Leo  IX.,  with  the  ad - 
ditioi  of  the  reigning  emperor;  none  remain  of  Gregory  VII  or  Urban 
IL ;  but  in  those  of  Pasci  al  II  he  seems  to  hare  renounced  this  badge 
•f  dependence. 
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opinion  and  babit.  The  removal  of  a  foreign  infittenoe  re- 
stored and  endeared  the  shepherd  to  his  flock.  Instead  of  the 
arbitrary  or  venal  nomination  of  a  German  court,  the  vicai 
of  Christ  was  freely  chosen  by  the  college  of  cardinals,  most 
of  whom  vrere  either  natives  or  inhabitants  of  the  city.  The 
applause  of  the  magistrates  and  people  confirmed  his  elec- 
tion, and  the  ecclesiastical  power  that  was  obeyed  in  Sweden 
and  Britain  had  been  ultimately  derived  from  the  sufirage  of 
the  Eomans.  The  same  suffirage  gave  a  prince,  as  well  as  a 
pontiff,  to  the  capital.  It  was  universally  believed,  that  Oon- 
stantipe  had  invested  the  popes  with  the  temporal  dominion  of 
Rome ;  and  the  boldest  civilians,  the  most  profane  sceptics, 
were  satisfied  with  disputing  the  right  of  the  emperor  and  the 
validity  of  his  gift.  The  truth  of  the  fact,  the  authenticity  of 
his  donation,  was  deeply  rooted  in  the  ignorance  and  tradition 
of  four  centuries ;  and  the  fabulous  origin  was  lost  in  the  real 
and  permanent  effects.  The  name  of  Dominus  or  Lord  was 
inscribed  on  the  coin  of  the  bishops :  their  title  was  acknowl- 
edged by  acclamations  and  oaths  of  allegiance,  and  with  the 
free,  or  reluctant,  consent  of  the  German  Caesars,  they  had 
long  exercised  a  supreme  or  subordinate  jurisdiction  over  the 
dty  and  patrimony  of  St.  Peter.  The  reign  of  the  popes, 
which  gratified  the  prejudices,  was  not  incompatible  with  the 
liberties,  of  Rome ;  and  a  more  critical  inquiry  would  have 
revealed  a  still  nobler  source  of  their  power ;  the  gratitude 
of  a  nation,  whom  they  had  rescued  from  the  herei^  and 
oppression  of  the  Greek  tyrant  In  an  age  of  superstition,  it 
should  seem  that  the  union  of  the  royal  and  sacerdotal  charac- 
ters would  mutually  fortify  each  other ;  and  that  the  keys  of 
Paradise  would  be  the  surest  pledge  of  earthly  obedience. 
The  sanctity  of  the  oflSce  might  indeed  be  degraded  by  the 
personal  vices  of  the  man.  But  the  scandals  of  the  tenth 
century  were  obliterated  by  the  austere  and  more  dangeroos 
virtues  of  Gr^ory  the  Seventh  and  his  successors  ;  and  in  the 
ambitious  contests  which  they  maintained  for  the  rights  of 
the  church,  their  sufferings  or  their  success  must  equaJUy  tend 
to  increi^  the  popular  veneration.  They  sometimes  wan- 
dered in  •  poverty  and  exile,  the  victims  of  persecution ;  and 
the  apostolic  zeal  with  which  they  offered  themselves  to  mar- 
tyrdom must  engage  the  favor  and  sympathy  of  every  Catho- 
lic breast.  And  sometimes,  thundering  from  the  Vatican, 
they  created,  judged,  and  deposed  the  kings  of  the  world ;  nor 
conld  the  proudest  Roman  be  disgraced  by  submitting  to  a 
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priest,  whose  feet  were  kissed,  and  whose  stirrup  was  held,  by 
the  successors  of  Charlemagne.*  Even  the  temporal  interest 
of  the  city  should  have  protected  in  peace  and  honor  tbe 
residence  of  the  popes ;  from  whence  a  vain  and  lazy  peo- 
ple derived  the  greatest  part  of  their  subsistence  and  ridies. 
The  fixed  revenue  of  the  popes  was  probably  impaired ;  many 
of  the  old  patrimonial  estates,  both  in  Italy  and  the  provinces, 
had  been  invaded  by  sacrilegious  hands;  nor  could  the  loss 
De  compensated  by  the  claim,  rather  than  the  possession,  of 
the  more  ample  giHs  of  Pepin  and  his  descendants.  But  the 
Vatican  and  Capitol  were  nourished  by  the  incessant  and  in- 
creasing swarms  of  pilgrims  and  suppliants:  the  pale  of 
Christianity  was  enlarged,  and  the  pope  and  cardinals  were 
overwhelmed  by  the  judgment  of  ecelesiastical  and  secular 
causes.  A  new  jurisprudence  had  established  in  the  Latin 
church  the  right  and  practice  of  appeals ; '  and  from  th6  North 
and  West  the  bishops  and  abbots  were  invited  or  summoned 
to  solidt,  to  complain,  to  accuse,  or  to  justify,  before  the 
threshold  of  the  apostles.  A  rare  prodigy  is  once  recorded, 
that  two  horses,  belonging  to  the  archbishops  of  Mentz  and 
Cologne,  repassed  the  Alps,  yet  laden  with  gold  and  silver  :• 
but  it  was  soon  understood,  that  the  success,  both  of  the  pil- 
grims and  clients,  depended  mucl;  less  on  the  justice  of  their 
cause  than  on  the  value  of  their  offering.  The  wealth  and 
piety  of  these  strangers  were  ostentatiously  displayed ;  and 
their  expenses,  sacred  or  pro&ne,  circulated  in 'various  dian- 
nels  for  the  emolument  of  the  Romans. 

Such  powerful  motives  should  have  firmly  attached  the 


*  See  Ducange,  Gloss.  medisB  et  infimse  Latinitat.  torn.  vL  p.  864, 865, 
Staffa.  This  homage  was  paid  by  kings  to  archbishops,  and  by  va^ols 
to  iheir  lords,  (Schinidt,  torn,  lit  p.  262 ;)  and  it  was  the  nicest  policy 
of  Rome  to  confound  the  marks  of  filial  and  of  feudal  subjeiCtioii. 

^  The  appeals  from  all  the  churches  to  the  Roman  pontiff  ars 
deplored  by  the  zeal  of  Si  Bernard  (de  Gonsideratione,  L  ill  torn.  iL 
p.  481—442,  edit  Mabillon»  Venet  1750)  and  the  judgment  of  Fleury, 
(Discoors  sur  THist.  Eccl^siastique,  iv.  et  yil)  Bnt  the  saint,  .who 
believed  in  the  false  decretals  condemns  only  the  abuse  of  these  ap- 
peals; the  more  enlightened  historian  investigates  the  <»rigiii,  and 
rejects  the  principles,  of  this  new  jurisprudence. 

*  Germanic!  ....  summarii  non  levatis  sarcinis  onusti  nihilo- 
minus  repatriant  inviti.  Nova  res!  quando  bactenus  aurum  Roma 
refudit  t  Et  nunc  Romanornm  consilio  id  usurpatum  non  credimoi^ 
(Bernard,  de  Gonsideratione,  1.  ill  e.  8,  p  487.)  The  first  wofda  of 
the  passage  are  oliscm'e,  and  probably  corrupt 
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ToluDtary  and  pious  ol^ienoe  of  the  iEtoman  people  to  their 
Bpiritual  and  temporal  father.  But  the  operation  of  prejudice 
and  interest  is  often  disturbed  by  the  sallies  of  ungorernable 
passion.  The  Indian  who  fells  the  tree,  that  he  may  gather 
the  fruit,*  and  the  Arab  wiio  plunders  the  caravans  of  com- 
merce, are  actuated  by  the  same  impulse  of  savage  nature, 
which  overlooks  the  future  in  the  present,  and  relinquishes  for 
moxnentaiy  rapine  the  long  and  secure  possession  of  the  most 
important  blessings.  And  it  was  thus,  that  the  shrine  of  St. 
Peter  was  profaned  by  the  thoughtless  RonAns ;  who  pillaged 
the  offerings,  and  wounded  the  pilgrims,  without  computing 
the  number  and  value  of  similar  visits,  which  they  prevented 
by  their  inhospitable  sacrilege.  Even  the  influence  of  super- 
stition is  fluctuating  and  precarious;  and  the  slave,  whose 
reason  is  subdued,  will  often  be  delivered  by  his  avarice  or 
pride.  A  credulous  devotion  for  the  fables  and  oracles  of  the 
priesthood  most  powerfully  acts  on  the  mind  of  a  Barbarian ; 
yet  such  a  mind  is  the  least  capable  of  preferring  imagina- 
tion to  sense,  of  sacrificing  to  a  distant  motive,  to  an  invisible, 
perhaps  an  ideal,  object,  the  appetites  and  interests  of  the 
present  world.  In  the  vigor  of  health  and  youth,  his  practice 
wUl  perpetually  contradict  his  belief;  till  the  pressure  of  age, 
or  sickness,  or  calamity,  awakens  his  terrors,  and  compels 
him  to  satisfy  the  double  debt  of  piety  and  remorse.  I  have 
already  observed,  that  the  modem  times  of  religious  indif- 
ference are  the  most  favorable  to  the  peace  and  security  of 
the  clergy.  Under  the  reign  of  superstition,  they  had  much 
to  hope  from  the  ignorance,  and  much  to  fear  from  the  vio- 
lence, of  mankind.  The  wealth,  whose  constant  increase 
must  have  rendered  them  the  sole  proprietors  of  the  earth, 
was  alternately  bestowed  by  the  repentant  father  and  plun- 
dered by  the  rapacious  son:  their  persons  were  adored  or 
riolated ;  and  the  same  idol,  by  the  hands  of  the  same  vota- 
ries, .was  placed  on  tho  altar,  or  trampled  in  the  dust  In  the 
feudal  system  of  Europe,  arms  were  the  title  of  distinction 
and  the  measure  of  allegiance ;  and  amidst  their  tumult,  the 
still  voice  of  law  and  reason  was  seldom  heard  or  obeyed. 
The  turbulent  Romans  disdained  the  yoke,  and  insulted  the 

*  Quand  les  sauvages  de  la  Louisiana  yeulent  avoir  da  fruit,  iU 
eoupent  Tarbre  au  pied  et  cneillent  le  fruit  Yoila  le  gouvemement 
despotique,  (Esprit  de  3  Loiz,  L  v.  c.  13 ;)  and  passion  and  ignorance  art 
always  ae8|)otia 
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taipotence,  of  their  l»shop : "  nor  would  his  education  or 
eharacter  allow  him  to  exercise,  with  decency  or  effect,  the 
power  of  the  sword.  The  motives  of  his  election  and  the 
frailties  of  his  life  were  exposed  to  their  familiar  observation ; 
and  proximity  must  diminish  the  reverence  which  his  name 
%nd  his  decrees  impressed  on  a  barbarous  world.  This  differ- 
ence has  not  escaped  the  notice  of  our  philosophic  historian  ; 
^Though  the  name  and  authoritv  of  the  court  of  Rome  wen 
80  terrible  in  the  remote  countries  of  Europe,  which  were 
sunk  in  profound  ^ignorance,  and  were  entirely  unacquainted 
with  its  character  and  conduct,  the  pope  was  so  little  revered 
at  home,  that  his  inveterate  enemies  surrounded  the  gates  of 
Rome  itself,  and  even  controlled  his  government  in  that  city ; 
and  the. ambassadors,  who,  from  a  distant  extremity  of  Europe, 
carried  to  him  the  humble,  or  rather  abject,  submissions  of 
the  greatest  potentate  of  the  age,  found  the  utmost  difficulty  to 
tnake  their  way  to  him,  and  to  throw  themselves  at  his  feet."  " 
Since  the  primitive  times,  the  wealth  of  the  popes  was 
exposed  to  envy,  their  powers  to  opposition,  and  their  persons 
to  violence.  But  the  long  hostility  of  the  mitre  and  the  crown 
increased  the  numbers,  and  inflamed  the  passions,  of  their 
enemies.  The  deadly  factions  of  the  Guelphs  and  Ghibelines, 
so  fatal  to  Italy,  could  never  be  embraced  with  truth  or  con- 
stancy by  the  Romans,  the  subjects  and  adversaries  both  of 
the  bishop  and  emperor ;  but  their  support  was  solicited  by 
both  parties,  and  they  alternately  displayed  in  their  banners 
the  keys  of  St  Peter  and  the  German  eagle.     Gregory  the 

^"  In  a  free  conTersatioii  with  his  countryman  Adrian  IV^  J<^  of 
Salisbury  accuses  the  avarice  of  the  pope  and  clergy:  Prorinciarum 
diripiuDt  spolia,  ac  si  thesauros  Groasi  studeant  reparare.  Sed  recte 
cum  eis  agit  Altissimus,  quoniam  et  ipsl  aliis  et  s^epe  vilissimis  homini- 
bus  dati  sunt  in  direptionem,  (de  Nugis  Curialium,  1.  vl  c.  24,  p.  887.) 
In  the  next  page,  he  blames  the  rashness  and  infidelity  of  the  Romans, 
whom  their  buhops  vainly  strove  to  conciliate  by  gifts,  instead  of  vvr* 
tues.  It  is  pity  that  this  miscellaneous  writer  has  not  given  os  less 
morality  and  erudition,  and  more  pictures  of  himself  and  the  times. 

**  Hume's  History  of  England,  vol  i.  p.  419.  The  same  writer  has 
given  us,  from  Fitz-Stephen,  a  singular,  act  of  cruelty  perpetrated 
on  the  clergy  by  Geoffirey,  the  father  of  Henry  II.  "  When  he  was 
master  of  Normandy,  the  chapter  of  Seez  presumed,  without  his 
consent,  to  proceed  to  the  election  of  a  bishop:  upon  which  he 
ordered  all  of  them,  with  the  bishop  elect,  to  be  castrated,  and 
made  all  their  testicles  be  brought  him  in  a  platter."  Of  the  pain  and 
danffer  they  might  justly  complain ;  yet  since  they  had  vowed  chastity 
he  deprived  them  of  a  supernnous  treasure. 
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Sarenih,  who  may  be  adored  or  detested  as  the  founder  of  the 
papal.  JQODarchy,  was  driven  from  Home,  and  died  in  ^xile  at 
Salerno.  Six-and-thirty  of  his  successors,"  till  their  retreat 
to  Avignon,  maintained  an  unequal  contest  with  the  Romans  : 
their  age  and  dignity  were  often  violated ;  and  the  churches, 
in  the  solemn  rites  of  religion,  were  polluted  with  sedition 
and  murder.  A  repetition"  of  such  capricious  brutality, 
without  connection  or  design,  would  be  tedious  and  disgust- 
ing; and  I  shall  content  myself  with  some  events  of  the 
twelfth  century,  which  represent  the  state  of  the  popes  and 
the  city.  On  Holy  Thursday,  while  Paschal  officiated  before 
the  altar,  he  was  interrupted  by  the  clamors  of  the  multitude, 
who  imperiously  demanded  the  confirmation  of  a  favorite 
magistrate.  His  silence  exasperated  their  fury;  his  pious 
refusal  to  mingle  the  affairs  of  earth  and  heaven  was  encoun- 
tered with  menaces,  and  oaths,  that  he  should  be  the  cause 
and  the  witness  of  the  public  ruin.  During  the  festival  of 
Easter,  while  the  bishop  and  the  clergy,  barefooted  and  in  pro- 
cession, visited  the  tombs  of  the  martyrs,  they  were  twice, 
assaulted,  at  the  bridge  of  St  Angelo,  and  before  the  Capitol, 
with  volleys  of  stones  and  darts.  The  houses  of  his  adherents 
were,  levelled  with  the  ground:  Paschal  escaped  with  diffi- 
culty and  dangrr;  he  levied  an  army  in  the  patrimony  of 
St.  Peter ;  and  his  last  days  were  imbitiered  by  suffering  and 
inflicting  the  calamities  of  dvil  war.  The  scenes  that  fol- 
lowed the  election  of  his  successor  Gelasius  the  Second  were 
;still  more  scandalous  to  the  church  and  city.  Oencio  Fran- 
gipani,^*  a  potent  and  factious  baron,  burst  mto  the  assembly 


*'  From  Leo  IX.  and  Gregory  VII.  an  authentic  and  contemporary 
eeries  of  the  lives  of  the  popes  by  the  cardinal  of  Arragon,  Pandulphus 
Pisaous,  Bernard  Guido,  <$cc,  is  inserted  in  the  Italian  Historians  of  Mu*r 
ratori,  (torn,  iil  P.  i.  p,  2*71—^685,)  and  has  been  always  b^sfore  mv  eyes 

^'  The  dates  of  years  in  the  contents  may  throughout  this,  chapter 
be  understood  as  tacit  references  to  the  Annals  of  Muratori,  my  ordi- 
nary and  excellent  guide.  He  uses,  and  indeed  quotes,  with  the  free- 
dom of  a  master,  his  great  collection  of  the  Italian  Historians,  in  zzviil 
Tolames ;  and  as  that  treasure  is  in  my  library,  I  have  thought  it  an 
amusement,  if  not  a  duty,  to  consult  the  originals. 

^*  I  cannot  refrain  from  transcribing  the  high-colored  words  of 
Pandulphus  Fisanus,  (p.  884.)  Hoc  audiens  inimicus  pacis  atque  tur- 
bator  jam  fatus  Centius  Frajapane,  more  dracouis  immanissimt  aibilaas, 
ti  ab  imis  pectoribus  trahens  longa  suspiria,  accinctus  retro  gladio 
nne.more  cucurrit,  yalvas  ac  fores  confregit.  Ecdesiam  furibuadus 
introiit,  inde  custode  remoto  papam  per  gulam  accepit,  distrazii 
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fiiriotts  <ind  in  arms :  the  cardinals  were  stripped,  beaten,  aii4 
trarapled  under  foot ;  and  he  seized,  without  pity  or  respect^ 
the  vicar  of  Christ  by  the  throat  Gelasius  was  dragged  by 
the  hair  along  the  ground,  buffeted  with  blows,  wound^  with 
spurs,  and  bound  with  an  iron  chain  in  the  house  of  his  brutal 
tyrant  An  insurrection  of  the  people  delivered  their  bishop : 
the  rival  families  opposed  the  violence  of  the  Frangipani; 
and  Cencio,  who  sued  for  pardon,  repented  of  the  failure, 
rather  than  of  the  guilt,  of  his  enterprise.  Not  many  day? 
had  elapsed,  when  the  pope  was  again  assaulted  at  the  altar 
While  his  friends  and  enemies  were  engaged  in  a  bloody  con- 
test, he  escaped  in  his  sacerdotal  garments.  In  this  unworthy 
flight,  which  excited  the  compassion  of  the  Roman  matrons, 
his  attendants  were  scattered  or  unhorsed ;  and,  in  the  fields 
behind  the  church  of  St  Peter,  his  successor  was  found  alone 
and  half  dead  with  fear  and  fatigue.  Shaking  the  dust  from 
his  feety  the  apostle  withdrew  from  a  city  in  which  his  dignity 
was  insulted  and  his  person  was  endangered ;  and  the  vanity 
of  sacerdotal  ambition  is  revealed  in  the  involuntary  oonfes* 
sion,  that  one  emperor  was  more  tolerable  than  twen^.^ 
These  examples  might  suffice ;  but  I  cannot  forget  the  suffer- 
ings of  two  pontic  of  the  same  age,  the  second  and  third  of 
the  name  of  Lucius.  The  former,  as  he  ascended  in  battle 
array  to  assault  the  Capitol,  was  struck  on  the  temple  by  a 
stone,  and  expired  in  a  few  days.  The  latter  was  severely 
wounded  in  the  person  of  his  servants.  In  a  civil  commotion, 
several  of  his  priests  had  been  made  prisoners ;  and  the 
inhuman  Romans,  reserving  one  as  a  guide  for  his  brethren, 
put  out  their  eyes,  crowned  them  with  ludicrous  mitred, 
mounted  them  on  asses  with  their  faces  towards  the  tail,  and 
extorted  an  oath,  that,  in  this  wretched  condition,  they  should 
offer  themselves  as  a  lesson  to  the  head  of  the  church.- 
Ilope  or  fear,  lassitude  or  remorse,  the  characters  of  the  men, 
and  the  circumstances  of  the  .times,  might  sometimes  obtain 
an  interval  of  peace  and  obedience;  and  the  pope  was 
restored  with  joyful  acclamations  to  the  Lateran  or  Vatican, 
from  whence  he  had  been  driven  with  threats  and  violence. 

pugnis  calcibusqie  percussit,  et  tanqaam  brutum  animal  Intra  limen 
eodesis  acriter  calcaribus  craentavit;  et  latro  tantum  dominiim  per 
capillos  et  bracbia,  Jesii  bono  interim  dormiente,  detraxit,  ad  domum 
Ufloue  deduzit,  inibi  catenavit  et  inclusit. 

^^  Ego  coram  Deo  et  Eoclesifi  dico,  si  unqnam  possibile  £flset,  mal 
Imb  unum  impcratorem  quam  tot  dominos,  (A'^it  Galas.  IL  p.  ^98.) 
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But  the  root  of  mischief  was  deep  and  perennial ;  and  a 
momentary  calm  was  preceded  and  followed  bj  such  tempests 
as  had  almost  sunk  the  bark  of  St.  Peter.  Rome  continually 
presented  the  aspect  of  war  and  discord :  the  churches  and 
palaces  were  fortified  and  assaulted  by  the  factions  and  fami- 
lies ;  and,  after  giving  peace  to  Europe,  Oalistus  the  Second 
alone  had  resolution  and  power  to  prohibit  the  use  of  private 
arms  in  the  metropolis.  Among  the  nations  who  revered  the 
apostolic  throne,  the  tumults  of  Rome  provoked  a  general 
indignation;  and  in  a  letter  to  his  disciple  Eugenius  the 
Third,  St.  Bernard,  with  the  sharpness  of  his  wit  and  zeal, 
has  stigmatized  the  vices  of  the  rebellious  people."  "  Who  is 
ignorant,"  says  the  monk  of  Clairvaux,  **  of  the  vanity  and 
arrogance  of  the  Romans?  a  natioii  nursed  in  sedition,  un- 
tractable,  and  scorning  to  obey,  unless  they  are  too  feeble  to 
/esist  When  they  promise  to  serve,  they  aspire  to  reign; 
tf  they  swear  allegiance,  they  watch  the  opportunity  of  re- 
volt ;  yet  they  vent  their  discontent  in  loud  clamors,  if  your 
doors,  or  your  counsels,  are  shut  against  them.  Dexterous  in 
mischief^  they  have  never  learned  the  science  of  doing  good. 
Odious  to  earth  and  heaven,  impious  to  God,  seditious  among 
themselves,  jealous  of  their  neighbors,  inhuman  to  strangers, 
they  love  no  one,  by  no  one  are  they  beloved ;  and  while  they 
wish  to  inspire  fear,  they  live  in  base  and  continual  apprehen- 
sion. They  will  not  submit ;  they  know  not  how  to  govern  j 
fiuthless  to  their  superiors,  intolerable  to  their  equals,  ungrate- 
ful to  their  benefactors,  and  alike  impudent  in  their  demands 
and  their  refusals.  Lofty  in  promise,  poor  in  execution; 
adulation  and  calumny,  perfidy  and  treason,  are  the  familiar 
arts  of  their  policy."  Surely  this  dark  portrait  is  not  colored 
by  the  pencil  of  Christian  charity ;"  yet  the  features,  however 
harsh  or  ugly,  express  a  lively  resemblance  of  the  Romans  of 
the  twelfth  century." 

'*  Quid  tarn  notum  seculiB  quam  protervia  et  ceryicositfiB  Kcma- 
norum  ?  Qens  insaeta  pact,  tamultui  assueta,  gens  immitis  et  intnio- 
tabUis  usque  adhuc,  subdi  nescia,  nisi  cum  non  yalet  resistere,  (da 
Gonsiderat.  L  iv.  c.  2,  p.  44i.)  The  saint  takes  breath,  and  then  be- 
gins again:  Hi,  invisi  terras  et  coelo,  utrique  injecere  manus,  &c^ 
(p.  448.) 

"  As  a  Roman  citizen,  Petrarch  takes  leave  to  observe,  that  Ber- 
nard, though  a  saint,  was  a  man ;  that  he  might  be  provoked  by  re- 
sentment, and  possibly  repent  of  his  hasty  passion,  <&c.  (Memoires  nir 
la  Vie  de  Petrarque,  torn.  I  p.  880.) 

**  Baronius,  in  his  index  to  the  xiith  volume  of  his  Annals,  ha* 
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The  Jews  had  rejected  the  Christ  when  he  appeared 
among  them  in  a  plebeian  character ;  and  the  Romans  might 
plead  their  ignorance  of  his  vicar  when  he  assumed  the  pomp 
and  pride  of  a  temporal  sovereign.  In  the  busy  age  of  the 
crusades,  some  sparks  of  curiosity  and  reason  were  rekindled 
in  the  Western  world  :  the  heresy  of  Bulgaria,  the  Paulician 
sect,  was  successfully  transplanted  into  the  soil  of  Italy  and 
France ;  the  Gnostic  visions  were  mingled  with  the  simplicity 
of  the  gospel;  and  the  enemies  of  the  clergy  reconciled 
their  passions  with  their  conscience,  the  desire  of  freedom 
with  the  profession  of  piety/'  The  trumpet  of  Roman  lib- 
erty was  first  sounded  by  Arnold  of  Brescia,**  whose  promo* 
tion  in  the  church  was  confined  to  the  lowest  rank,  and  who 
wore  the  monastic  habit  rather  as  a  garb  of  poverty  than  as 
a  uniform  of  obedience.  His  adversaries  could  not  deny  the 
wit  and  eloquence  which  they  severely  felt;  they  confess 
with  reluctance  the  specious  purity  of  his  morals;  and  his 
errors  were  recommended  to  the  public  by  a  mixture  of  im- 
portant and  beneficial  truths.  In  his  theological  studies,  he 
had  been  the  disciple  of  the  famous  and  unfortunate  Abe- 
lard,**  who  was  likewise  involved  in  the  suspicion  of  heresy : 
but  the  lover  of  Eloisa  was  of  a  soft  and  flexible  nature ;  and 


tbund  a  fair  and  easy  excuse.  He  makes  two-  heads,  of  RomaDi 
Catholid  and  Schismatici :  to  the  former  be  applies  all  the  good,  to  the 
latter  all  the  evil,  that  is  told  of  the  city. 

^'  The  heresies  of  the  xiith  century  may  be  found  in  Moshcim,  (lor 
stitut  Hist  Eccles.  p.  419 — 427,)  who  entertains  a  favorable  opinion 
of  Arnold  of  Brescia. .  lu  the  vth  volume  I  have  described  the  sect  of 
the  Paulicians,  and  followed  their  migration  from  Armenia  to  Thrace 
and  Bulgaria,  Italy  and  France. 

^  The  original  pictures  of  Arnold  of  Brescia  are  drawn  by  Oiho, 
bishop  of  Frisingen,  ^Ohron.  1.  viL  c  81,  de  Gestis  Frederici  I.  L  L  a 
27,  L  ii.  c.  21,)  and  in  tiie  iiid  book  of  the  Ligurinus,  a  poem  of  Qunthur, 
who  flourished  A.  D.  1200,  in  the  monastery  of  Paris  near  Basil,  (Fa- 
bric. Bibllot  Latin.  Med  et  Infimss  JStatis,  torn,  lil  p.  174, 175.)  The 
long  passage  that  relates  to  Arnold. is  produced  by  Guilliman,  (de 
ilebus  Helveticis,  L  iiL  c  5,  p.  108.)* 

•*  The  wicked  wit  of  Ba^le  was  amused  in  composing,  with  much 
levity  and  learning,  the  articles  of  Abblard,  Foulkes,  Heloibk,  in  his 
Dictionnaire  Critique.  The  dispute  of  Abelard  and  St.  Bemarfl,  of 
scholastic  and  positive  dlvmity,  is  Well  understood  by  Mocheim,  (In- 
slitut  Hiet.  Eccles.  p.  412—416.) 


Compare  Franke,  Arnold  vou  Brescia  and  scinc  Zeit    Ziurich,  Iffl 
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his  epcl^iastic  judges  were  edified  and  disanned  by  the 
hamiiltj  of  his  repentance.  From  this  master,  Arriold  most 
probably  imbibed  some  metaphysical  definitions  of  the  Trini- 
ty, repugnant  to  the  taste  of  the  times :  his  ideas  of  baptism 
and  the  eucharist  are  loosely  censured ;  but  a  political  heresy 
was  the  source  of  his  fiime  and  misfortunes.  He  presumed 
to  quote  the  declaration  of  Christ,  that  his  kingdom  is  not  of 
this  world :  he  boldly  maintained,  that  the  sword  and  the 
sceptre  were  intrusted  to  the  civil  magistrate ;  that  temporal 
honors  and  possessions  were  lawfully  vested  in  secular  per- 
sons; that  the  abbots,  the  bishops,  and  the  pope  himself, 
must  renounce  either  their  state  or  their  salvation ;  and  that 
after  the  loss  of  their  revenues,  the  voluntary  tithes  and  ob- 
lations of  the  faithful  would  suffice,  not  indeed  for  luxury  and 
avarice,  but  for  a  frugal  life  in  the  exercise  of  spiritual  labors. 
During  a  short  time,  the  preacher  was  revered  as  a  patriot ; 
and  the  discontent,  or  revolt,  of  Brescia  against  her  bishop, 
was  the  first  fruits  of  his  dangerous  lessons.  But  the  favor 
of  the  people  is  less  permanent  than  the  resentment  of  the 
priest;  and  after  the  heresy  of  Arnold  had  beeii  condemned 
by  Innocent  the  Second,**  in  the  general  council  of  the  Late- 
ran,  the  magistrates  themselves  were  urged  by  prejudice  and 
fear  tp  execute  the  sentence  of  the  church.  Italy  could  no 
longer  afibrd  a  refine;  and  the  disciple  of  Abelard  escaped 
beyond  the  Alps,  till  he  found  a  safe  and  hospitable  shelter 
in  Zurich,  now  the  first  of  the  Swiss  cantons.  From  a  Ro- 
man station,**  a  royal  villa,  a  chapter  of  noble  virgins,  Zurich 
had  gradually  increased  to  a  free  and  flourishing  city ;  where 
the  appeals  of  the  Milanese  were  sometimes  tried  by  the  Im- 
perial commissaries.*^    In  an  age  less  ripe  for  reformation, 

•*  '  Damnatus  ab  illo 

.    PrflBsule,  qui  numeros  vetitum  contingere  nostros 
Nbinen  tLiinnoctta  dndt  laudabile  vitl 
We  may  applaud  the  dejrterity  and  correctness  of  Liguriuus,  -who 
turns  the  unpoetical  name  of  Innocent  II.  into  a  complimeni 

'*  A  Roman  inscription  of  Statio  Turicensis  has  been  found  at  Zurich, 
(D*Anville,  Notice  de  Tancienne  Gaul,  p.  642 — 644 ;)  but  it  is  without 
sufficient  warrant,  that  the  city  and  canton  have  usurped,  and  even 
monopolized,  the  names  of  Tigurum  and  Pagus  Tigurinus. 

'*  Guilliman  (de  Rebus  Helvetids,  L  iii.  c.  6,  p.  106)  recapitulates 
the  donation  (A  D.  883)  of  the  emperor  Lewis  the  Pious  to  his  daugh- 
ter the  abbess  Hildegardis.  Curtim  nostram  Turegum  in  ducatA 
Alamannis  in  pago  Durgaugensi,  with  villages,  woods,  meadow% 
waters,  slaves,  chiurches,  &c\  a  noble  gift    Cbarles  the  Bald  gjKfB 
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the  precursor  of  Zuinglius  was  heard  with  applause :  a  brave 
and  simple  people  imbibed,  and  long  retained,  the  color  of 
his  opinions ;  and  his  art,  or  merit,  seduced  the  bishop  of 
Constance,  and  even  the  pope's  legate,  who  forgot,  for  his 
sake,  the  interest  of  their  roaster  and  their  order.  Their  tardj 
zeal  was  quickened  by  the  fierce  exhortations  of  St.  Bernard  ;** 
and  the  enemj  of  the  church  was  driven  by  persecution  to  t)ie 
desperate  measures  of  erecting  his  standard  in  Rotne  itself,  in 
the  face  of  the  successor  of  St.  Peter, 

Yet  the  courage  of  Arnold  was  not  devoid  of  discretion : 
he  was  protected,  and  had  perhaps  been  invited,  by  the  nobles 
and  people;  and  in  the  service  of  freedom,  his  eloquence 
thundered  over  the  seven  hills.  Blending  in  the  same  dis- 
course the  texts  of  Livy  and  St.  Paul,  uniting  the  motives  of 
gospel,  and  of  classic,  enthusiasm,  he  admonished  the  Ro- 
mans, how  strangely  their  patience  and  the  vices  of  the  clergy 
had  degenerated  from  the  primitive  times  of  the  church  and 
the  city.  He  exhorted  them  to  assert  the  inalienable  rights 
of  men  and  Christians ;  to  restore  the  laws  and  magistrates  of 
the  republic ;  to  respect  the  name  of  the  emperor ;  but  to  con- 
fine their  shepherd  to  the  spiritual  government  of  his  flock.** 
Nor  could  his  spiritual  government  escape  the  censure  and 
control  of  the  reformer ;  and  the  inferior  clergy  were  taught 
by  his  lessons  to  resist  the  cardinals,  who  had  usurped  a 
despotic  command  over  the  twenty-eight  regions  or  parishes 
of  Rome.*'  The  revolution  was  not  accomplished  without 
rapine  and  violence,  the  diffusion  of  blood  and  the  demolition 

the  jus  monetce,  the  city  was  walled  under  Otho  L,  and  the  line  of  tfca 
bishop  of  Frisiogen, 

Nobile  Turegum  multarum  copia  reram, 
is  repeated  with  pleasure  by  the  antiquaries  of  Zurich. 

'*  Bernard,  EpistoL  cxcv.  torn,  l  p.  187 — 190.  Amidst  his  invectiyea 
he  drops  a  preaous  acknowledgment,  qui,  utinam  quam  sanss  esset 
doctrinsB  quam  districts  est  vitaB.    He  owns  that  Arnold  would  be  a 
valuable  acquisition  for  the  church. 
'•  He  advised  the  Romans, 

Consiliis  armisque  sua  mnderaniina  summa 

Arbitrlo  uractare  suo:  nil  Juris  in  hfte  re 

rontifici  summo,  modicum  concedere  regi 

Saadebat  populo.    Sic  Issft  stultus  ntrftque 

Majestate,  reum  geniinsa  so  fecerat  aulc. 

^for  is  thej)oetry  of  Gunther  different  from  the  prose  of  Otha 

"  See  Baronius  (A.  D.  1148,  No.  88,  39)  from  the  Vatican  llSa 
ile  loudly  condemns  Arnold  (A.  D.  1141,  No.  8)  as  the  fiitber  of  iSkm 
^tical  heretics,  whose  influence  then  hurt  him  in  Franca. 
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of  houses :  the  victorious  (action  was  enriched  with  the  spcnk 
of  the  clergy  and  the  adverse  nobles.  Arnold  of  Bresda 
enjoyed,  or  deplored,  the  effects  of  his  mission:  his  reign 
continued  above  ten  years,  while  two  t>opes.  Innocent  the 
Second  and  Anastasius  the  Fourth,  either  trembled  in  the 
Vatican,  or  wandered  as  exiles  in  the  adjacent  cities,  lliey 
vere  succeeded  by  a  more  vigorous  and  fortunate  pontiff. 
4.drifln  the  Fourth,**  the  only  Englishman  who  has  ascended 
die  throne  of  St  Peter;  and  whose  merit  emerged  from  the 
mean  condition  of  a  monk,  and  almost  a  beggar,  in  the  mon* 
astery  of  St  Albans.  On  the  first  provocation,  of  a  cardinal 
killed  or  wounded  in  the  streets,  he  cast  an  interdict  on  the 
guilty  people ;  and  from  Christmas  to  Easter,  Rome  was  de- 
prived of  the  real  or  imaginary  comforts  of  religious  worship. 
The  Romans  had  despised  their  temporal  prince :  they  submit- 
ted with  grief  and  terror  to  the  censures  of  their  spiritual  fa* 
ther :  their  guilt  was  expiated  by  penance,  and  the  banishment 
of  the  seditious  preacher  was  the  price  of  their  absolution.  Bui, 
the  revenge  of  Adrian  was  yet  unsatisfied,  and  the  approach- 
ing coronation  of  Frederic  Barbarossa  was  fatal  to  the  bold 
re&rmer,  who  had  offended,  though  not  in  an  equal  degree, 
the  heads  of  the  church  and  state.  In  fjieir  interview  at 
Viterbo,  the  pope  represented  to  the  emperor  the  furious, 
ungovernable  spirit  of  the  Romans ;  the  insults,  the  injuries, 
the  fears,  to  which  his  person  and  his  clergy  were  continual- 
ly exposed;  and  the  pernicious  tendency  of  the  heresy  of 
Arnold,  which  must  subvert  the  principles  of  civil,  as  well 
as  ecclesiastical,  subordination.  Fredenc  was  connnced  by 
these  arguments,  or  tempted  by  the  desire  of  the  Imperiitl 
crown :  in  the  balance  of  ambition,  the  innocence  or  life  of 
an  individual  is  of  small  account ;  and  their  common  enemy 
was  sacrificed  to  a  moment  of  political  concord.  After  his 
retreat  from  Rome,  Arnold  had  been  protected  by  the  vis- 
counts ef  Campania,  from  whom  he  was  extorted  by  the  pow- 
er of  Csesar :  the  prsefect  of  the  city  pronounced  his  sentence : 
the  martyr  of  freedom  was  burned  alive  in  the  presence  of  a 
careless  and  ungrateful  people ;  and  his  ashes  were  cast  into 
the  Tyber,  lest  the  heretics  should  collect  and  worship  the 


**  The  English  reader  may  consult  il  e  Biographia  Britanniea,  AomiAa 
fV. ;  bat  our  own  writers  have  added  nothiog  to  the  feme  or  merits  of 
iit'ir  oouptrymea 
VOL.  ^i. — T 
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relics  of  their  master."  The  clorgy  triumphed  in  his  death : 
with  his  ashes,  his  sect  was  dispersed ;  his  memory  still  lived 
io  the  minds  of  the  Bomans.  From  his  school  thej  ha6 
probably  derived  a  new  article  of  faith,  that  tlie  metiopolis 
of  the  Catholic  church  is  exempt  from  the  penalties  of  ex* 
commuuication  and  interdict  Their  bishops  might  argue^ 
that  the  supreme  jurisdictioD,  which  they  exercised  over  kings 
and  nations,  more  especially  embraced  the  city  and  diocese  of 
the  prince  of  the  apostles.  But  they  preached  to  the  winds,  a  od 
the  8.ame  principle  that  weakened  the  effect,  must  temper  the 
abuse,  of  the  thunders  of  the  Vatican. 

The  love  of  ancient  freedom  has  encouraged  a  belief  that 
as  early  as  the  tenth>  century,  in  their  first  struggles  against 
the  Saxon  Othos,  the  commonwealth  was  vindicated  and 
restored  by  the  senate  and  people  of  Home ;  that  two  consuls 
were  annually  elected  among  the  nobles,  and  that  ten  or 
twelve  plebeian  magistrates  revived  the  name  and  office  of 
the  tribunes  of  the  commons.**  But  this  venerable  structure 
disappears  before  the  light  of  criticism.  In  the  darkness  of 
the  middle  ages,  the  appellations  of  senators,  of  consuls,  of 
the  sons  of  consuls,  may  sometimes  be  discovered."  They 
were  bestowed  by  the  emperors,  or  assumed  by  the  mosl 
powerful  citizens,  to  denote  their  rank,  their  honors,**  and 


'*  Besides  the  historian  and  poet  already  quoted,  the  last  adventurer 
of  Arnold  are  related  by  the  biographer  of  Adrian  IV".  (Muratorl  Script 
Rerum  Ital.  torn.  iii.  P.  i.  p.  441, 442.) 

***  Ducange  (Qloss.  Latinitatis  Mediffi  ct  Infimse  ^tatis,  DscAit- 
CHONE8,  torn.  ii.  p.  726)  gives  me  a  quotation  from  Blondus,  (DecadL 
il  L  ii :)  Duo  oonsules  ex  tiobilitate  quotannis  fiebant,  qui  ad  vetus- 
tum  consilium  exemplar  summaererum  prseessent  And  in  Sigoniua 
(de  Regno  Italise,  L  v.  0pp.  tom.iL  p.  400)  I  read  of  the  consuls  and 
tribunes  of  the  zth  century.  Both  Blondus,  and  even  Sigonius,  too 
freely  copied  the  classic  method  of  supplying  from  reason  or  fancy  the 
deficiency  of  records. 

'*  In  the  panegyric  of  Berengarius  (Muratori,  Script.  Rer.  Ital 
torn.  ii.  P.  i.-p.  408)  a  Roman  is  mentioned  as  consulis  natus  In  the 
beginning  of  the  xth  century,  Muratorl  (Dissert  v.)  discovers,  in  the 
years  952  and  956,  Gratianus  in  Dei  nomine  consul  ot  duz^  Geoi^us 
consul  et  dux;  and  in  1015,  Romanus,  brother  of  Gregory  VUX, 
proudly,  but  vaguely,  styles  himself  consul  et  dux  et  omnium  Roma* 
Dorum  senator. 

•'  As  late  as  the  xth  century,  the  Greek  emperors  conferred  oi\  ih« 
dukes  of  Venice,  Naples,  Amalphi,  cfec,  the  title  of  vTraros  or  consuhv 
(see  Chron.  Sagornini,  passim ;)  and  the  successors  of  Charlemagne 
Woiild  not  abdicate  any  of  their  prerogative.     But  m  genrral  the  naiaca 
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perhaps  the  claim  of  a  pure  and  patrician  descent:  but  they 
float  on  the  surface/ without  a  series  or  a  substauce,  the  titles 
of  men,  not  the  orders  of  government  ;**  and  it  is  only  from 
the  year  of  Christ  one  thousand  one  hundred  and  forty-four 
that  the  establishment  of  the  senate  is  dated,  as  a  glorious 
asra,  in  the  acts  of  the  city.  A  new  constitution  was  hastily 
framed  by  private  ambition  or  popular  enthusiasm ;  nor  could 
Rome,  in  the  twelfth  century,  prc^iuce  an  antiquary  to  explain, 
•jr  a  I^islator  to  restore,  the  harmony  and  proportions  of  the 
ancient  model.  The  assembly  of  a  free,  of  an  armed,  people, 
will  ever  speak  in  loud  and  weighty  acclamations.  But  the 
regular  distribution  of  the  thirty-five  tribes,  the  nice  balance 
of  the  wealth  and  numbers  of  the  oenttiries,  the  debates  of  the 
adverse  orators,  and  the  slow  operations  of  votes  and  ballots, 
could  not  easily  be  adapted  by  a  blind  multitude,  ignorant  of 
the  arts,  and  insensible  of  the  benefits,  of  legal  government 
It  was  proposed  by  Arnold  to  revive  and  discriminate  the 
equestrian  order ;  but  what  could  be  the  motive  or  measure 
of  such  distinction?**  The  pecuniary  quahfication  of  the 
knights  must  have  been  reduced  to  the  poverty  of  the  times : 
those  times  no  longer  requited  their  civil  functions  of  judges 
and  farmers  of  the  revenue ;  and  their  primitive  duty,  their 
military  service  on  horseback,  was  more  nobly  supplied  by 
feudal  tenures  and  the  spirit  of  chivalry.  The  jurisprudence 
of  the  republic  was  useless  and  unknown :  the  nations  and 
families  of  Italy  who  lived  under  the  Roman  and  Barbaric 
laws  were  insensibly  mingled  in  a  common  mass ;  and  some 
faint  tradition,  some  imperfect  fragments,  preserved  the 
memory  of  the  Code  and  Pandects  of  Justinian.     With  their 

of  eonml  and  senator,  which  may  be  found  among  tho  French  and 
Germans,  signify  no  more  than  count  and  lord,  {Signeur,  Ducange 
QJossar.)  The  monkish  writers  are  often  ambitious  of  fine  classic 
words. 

'*  The  most  constitutional  form  is  a  diploma  of  Otho  nL»  (A.  D 
998,)  consulibus  senatus  ]>opulique  Romani ;  but  the  act  is  probably 
spurious.  At  the  coronation  of  Henry  L,  A.  D.  1014,  the  historiao 
Dithmar  (apud  Muratori,  Dissert,  zziii.)  describes  him,  a  senatoribus 
duodecem  vallatum,  quorum  sex  rasi  barbH,  alii  prolixft,  mystice  ince- 
debant  ciun  baculis.  The  senate  is  mentioned  in  the  panegyric  of  Be- 
rengarius,  (p.  406.)  • 

**  In  ancient  Rome  the  equestrian  order  was  not  ranked  with  the 
senate  and  people  as  a  third  branch  of  the  republic  till  the  consulship 
of  Cicero,  who  assumes  the  merit  of  the  establishment,  (Plin.  Hkt 
Vfttor.  xxxiii.  3.    Beaufort,  R^publique  Romaine,  torn.  i.  p.  144-< 
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liberty  th^  Romans  might  doubtless  have  restored  the  app^ 
UtioD  and  office  of  consuls ;  had  they  not  disdained  a  title  so 
promiscuously  adopted  in  the  Italian  cities,  that  it  has  finally 
settled  on  the  humble  station  of  the  agents  of  commerce  in  a 
foreign  land.  But  the  rights  of  th^  tribunes,  the  formidable 
word  that  arrested  the  public  counsels,  suppose  or  must  pro- 
duce a  legitimate  democracy.  The  old  patricians  were  the 
^ubject[^  the  modern  barons  the  tyrants,  of  the  state;  nor 
would  the  enemies  of  peace  and  order,  who  insulted  the  vicar 
pf  Christ,  have  long  respected  the  unarmed  sanctity  of  a  ple- 
beian magistrate.*^ 

In  the  revolution  of  the  twelfth  century,  which  gave  a  new 
existence  and  sera  to  Rome,  we  may  observe  the  real  and 
important  events  that  marked  or  confirmed  her  political  inde- 
pendence. I.  Tlie  Capitoline  hill,  one  of  her  seven  emi- 
nences,** is  about  four  hundred  yards  in.  length,  and  two  hun- 
dred in'  breadth.  A  flight  of  a  hundred  ^ps  led  to  the 
summit  of  the  Tarpeian  rock;  and  far  steeper  was  the 
ascent  before  the  declivities  had  been  smoothed  and  the  pre- 
cipices filled  by  the  riiins  of  fallen  edifices.  From  the  ear* 
liest  ages,  the  Capitol  had  been  used  as  a  temple  in  peace,  a 
fortress  in  war:  after  the  loss  of  the  city,. it  maintained  a 
siege  against  the  victorious  Gajijis,  and  the  sanctuary  of  the 
erapiro  was  occupied,  assaulted,  and  burnt,  in  the  civil  wars 
of  Viiellius  and  Vespasian.*^    The  temples  of  Jupiter  and  his 

**  Tbe  republican  plan  of  Arnold  of  Brescia  is  thus  stated  by 
Gunther : — 

Qahi  etiam  tltalOB  urfois  renovare  vetustos ; 
.Nomine  pleb^lo  secemere  nomeD  equestre, 
Jura  tribuiiorum,  sanctum  reparare  senataui, 
Et  xenio  fessas  mutasqae  reponere  leges. 
Lapsa  minosis,  et  adhuc  pendentia  muris 
Reddere  prioonvo  Capitolia  prlsca  nltpri. 

But  of  these  reformations,  some  were  do  more  ^ban  ideas,  others  no 
more  than  words. 

"  After  many  disputes  among  the  antiauaries  of  Rome,  it  seems 
determined,  that  the  summit  of  the  Capitoline  hill  next  the  river  is 
strictly  the  Mons  Tarpeius,  the  Arx;  and  that  on  the  other  summit, 
the  church  and  convent  of  Araceh,  the  barefoot  friars  of  St  Francis 
occupy  tho  temple  of  Jupiter,  (Nardini,  Roma  Antics ,  1:  v.  c.  11— 
16.*) 

"  I'acit.  Hist  iil  69,  70. 


*  The  avthority  of  Nardini  is  now  vigorously  imposed,  and  the  qaes- 

I ion  of  the  Arx  and  the  Temple  of  Jopiter  revived,  with  new  v """ 

k^  Nicbuhr  and  his  accomplished  follower,  M.  Bonsen.    Roma  ] 
iMDg,  vol.  rl.  p.  12,  et  seqq  —M. 
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kindred  deities  had  crumbled  into  dust;  their  place  was  sup- 
plied by  monasteries  and  houses;  and  the  solid  walls,  the 
long  and  shelving  porticos,  were  decayed  or  ruined  by  th« 
lapse  of  time.  It  was  the  first  act  of  the  Romans,  an  act  of 
freedom,  to  restore  the  strength,  though  not  the  beauty,  of  the 
Capitol ;  to  fortify  the  seat  of  their  arms  and  counsels ;  and 
as  often  as  they  ascended  the  hill,  the  coldest  minds  must 
havo  glowed  with  the  remembrance  of  their  ancestors. 
IL  The  first  Csesars  had  been  invested  with  the  exclusive  coin- 
age of  the  gold  and  silver ;  to  the  senate  they  abandoned  the 
baser  metal  of  bronze  or  copper : "  the  emblems  and  legends 
were  inscribed  on  a  more  ample  field  by  the  genius  of  flat- 
tery; and  the  prince  was  relieved  from  the  care  of  celebrat- 
ing his  own  virtues.  The  successors  of  Diocletian  despised 
even  the  flattery  of  the  senate :  their  royal  officers  at  Rome, 
and  in  the  provinces,  assumed  the  sole  direction  of  the  mint; 
and  the  same  prerogative  was  inherited  by  the  Gothic  kings 
of  Italy,  and  the  long  series  of  the  Greek,  the  French,  and 
the  German  dynasties.  After  an  abdication  of  eight  hundred 
years,  the  Roman  senate  asserted  this  honorable  and  lucrative 
privilege;  which  was  tadtiy  renounced  by  the  popes,  from 
Paschal  the  Second  to  the  establishment  of  their  residence 
beyond  the  Alps.  Some  of  these  republican  coins  o^  the 
twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries  are  shown  in  the  cabineta  of 
the  curious.  On  one  of  these,  a  gold  niedal,  Christ  is  depic- 
tured holding  in  his  left  hand  a  book  with  this  inscription : 

*'  ThB  vow  OF   THE   RoMAN    SENATE.  AND  PEOPLE  :   ROMB   THE 

CAPITAL  OF  THB  WORLD ;"  ott  the  reverse,  St.  Peter  deliv 
ering  a  banner  to  a  kneeling  senator  in  his  cap  and  gown,  with 
the  name  and  arms  of  his  &mily  impressed  on  a  shield.*^ 

'^  Thia  partition  of  the  noUe  and  baser  metals  between  the  em- 
peror and  senate  must,  however,  be  adopted,  not  as  a  positive  fact,  bul 
as  the  probable  opinion  of  the  best  antiqoaries,*  (see  the  Science  dca 
Medaillea  of  the  Fhre  Joubert,  torn,  il  p.  208 — 211,  in  the  improved 
and  scarce  edition  of  the  Baron  de  la  Bastie.) 

*'  In'  his  zzviith  dissertation  on  the  Antiquities  of  Italy,  (torn.  ii. 
p.  559 — 569,)  Muratori  exhibits  a  series  of  the  senatorian  coins,  whid. 
bore  the  obscure  names  of  Affortiaiif  Infortiaii^  Pravisini,  Paparini 
During  this  period,  all  the  popes,  without  excepting  Boniface  VIII, 
abstained  from  the  right  of  coming,  which  was  resumed  by  Jiis  sue- 
cessttr  Benedict  XL,  and  regularly  exercised  in  the  court  of  Avignon 


•  Dr  Cardwell  (Lecturf  on  Ancient  Coins,  p.  70>  et  acq.)  assigns  3m 
whiving  reasons  in  support  of  this  opinion. — M. 
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IIL  With  tho  empire,  the  prafect  of  the  city  had  dectmcJ  tc 
a  manicipul  officer ;  yet  he  still  exercised  in  the  last  appeal 
the  civil  and  criminal  jurisdiction ;  and  a  drawn  sword,  which 
lie  received  from  the  successors  of  Otho,  was  the  mode  of 
his  investiture  and  the  emhlem  of  his  functions/*  The  dig- 
nity was  confined  to  the  noble  families  of  Rome :  the  choice 
df  the  people  was  ratified  by  the  pope ;  but  a  triple  oath  of 
fidelity  must  have  often  embarrassed  the  praefect  in  the  con* 
flict  of  adverse  duties/*  A  servant,  in  whom  they  possessed 
but  a  third  share,  was  dismissed  by  the  independent  Romans : 
In  his  place  they  elected  a  patrician;  but  this  title,  which 
Charlemagne  had  not  disdained,  was  tob  lofty  for  a  citizen  or 
a  subject;  and,  after  the  first  fervor  of  rebellion,  they  con- 
sented  without  reluctance  to  the  restoration  of  the  prsefect 
About  fifty  years  after  this  event.  Innocent  the  Third,  the 
most  ambitions,  or  at  least  the  most  fortunate,  of  the  PontifiEs, 
delivered  the  Romans  and  himself  from  this  badge  of  foreign 
dominion :  he  invested  the  praefect  with  a  banner  instead  of 
a  sword,  and  absolved  him  from  all  dependence  of  oaths  oi 
service  to  the  German  emperors/'  In  his  place  an  ecclesias- 
tic, a  present  or  future  cardinal,  was  named  by  the  pope  to 
the  civil  government  of  Rome;  but  his  jurisdiction  has  been 
reduced  to  a  narrow  compass ;  and  in  the  days  of  freedom, 
the  right  or  exercise  was  derived  from  the  senate  and  people. 
IV.  After  the  revival  of  the  senate,*'  the  conscript  fathers  (if 

**  A  Qerman  historian,  Gerard  of  ReicherRpeg  (in  Baluz.  Mi<m^II. 
torn.  ▼.  p.  64,  apud  Schmidt,  Hist  des  Allemands,  torn.  iii.  p.  265) 
thus  describes  the  oongtitutioD  of  Rome  in  the  xith  century:  Grandiora 
urbb  et  orbis  negotia  spectant  ad  Romanum  pontificem  itemque  ad 
Uomanum  Imperatorem,  sive  illius  vicarium  urbis  praefectiun,  qui  de 
6u2  dignitate  respicit  utnimque,  videlicet  dominum  papam  cm  fiicit 
hominam,  et  dommum  Imperatorem  a  quo  accipit  suie  potestatis  in- 
signe,  scilicet  gladium  ezertum. 

**  The  words  of  a  contemporary  writer  (Pandulph.  Pisaa  In  Vit 
Paschal.  II.  p.  867,  868)  describe  the  election  and  oath  of  the  prefect 
in  1118,  inconsultis  patribus  ....  loca  praBfectoria  ....  Laudcs 
priefectorifB  ....  oomitiorum  applausum  ....  juratunim  populo 
m  ambonem  sublevant  ....  confirmari  eum  in  urbe  prsefectuiu 
pettmt 

^*  ITrbis  prsBfectum  ad  ligiam  fidelitatem  recepit,  et  per  mantum 
quod  illi  donavlt  de  prcefecturt  eum  pablice  investivit,  qui  usque  ad 
id  tempus  juramenlo  fidelitatis  imperatori  fuit  obligatus  et  ab  eo  prss- 
fectursB  tenuit  bonorem,  (Gesta  Innocent  IIL  in  Muratori,  torn.  iii.  P.  i 
^«7.) 

**  See  Otho  Frisin^?.  Chron.  viL  81,  de  Geet  Frederic  L,  I  L  c  tt 
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I  may  use  the  expression)  were  invested  with  the  legislative 
and  executive  power ;  but  their  views  seldom  reached  bejond 
the  present  day ;  and  that  day  was  most  frequently  disturbed 
by  violence  and  tumult.  -  In  its  utmost  plenitude,  the  order  or 
assembly  consisted  of  fifty-six  senators/*  the  most  eminent  of 
whom  were  distinguished  by  the  title  of  counsellors :  they 
were  nominated,  perhaps  annually,  by  the  people ;  and  a  pre- 
vious choice  of  their  electors,  ten  persons  in  each  region,  or 
parish,  might  afford  a  basis  for  a  free  and  permanent  consti- 
tution. The  popes,  who  in  this  tempest  submitted  rather  to 
bend  than  to  break,  confirmed  by  treaty  the  establishment  and 
privileges  of  the  senate,  and  expected  from  time,  peace,  and  reli- 
gion, the  restoration  of  their  government.  The  motives  of 
public  and  private  interest  might  sometimes  draw  from  the 
liomans  an  occasional  and  temporary  sacrifice  of  their  claims ; 
and  they  renewed  their  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  successor 
of  St.  Peter  and  Constantine,  the  lawful  head  of  the  church 
and  the  republic.** 

The  union  and  vigor  of  a  public  council  was  dissolved  in  a 
lawless  city ;  and  the  Romans  soon  adopted  a  more  strong 
and  simple  mode  of  administration.  They  condensed  the 
name  and  authority  of  the  senate  in  a  single  magistrate,  or 
two  colleagues ;  and  as  they  were  changed  at  the  end  of  a 
year,  or  of  six  months,  the  greatness  of  the  trust  was  com- 
pensated by  the  shortness  of  the  term.  But  in  this  transient 
reign,  the  senators  of  Rome  indulged  their  avarice  and  am- 
bition :  their  justice  was  perverted  by  the  interest  of  their 
family  and  faction  ;  and  as  they  punished  only  their  enemies, 
they  were  obeyed  only   by  their  adherents.      Anarchy,  no 

**  Cur  countryman,  Roger  Hovcden,  speaks  of  the  sinffle  senators, 
of  the  Capuzzi  family,  <&&,  quorum  temporibus  melius  regebatur  Koma 
quam  nunc  ^A.  D.  1194)  est  temporibus  Ivl  senatorum,  (Ducange, 
Gloss,  tom.  yL  p.  191,  Sekatobes.} 

^  **  Muratori  (dissert  xlii.  tom.  iii.  p.  785 — 788)  has  published  an  ori- 
ginal treaty :  Concordia  inter  D.  nostrum  papam  Clementem  IIL  et 
senatores  populi  Bomani  super  regalibus  et  aliis  dignitatibus  urbis,  <&c., 
anno  44^  senatiis.  The  senate  speaks,  and  spei^LS  with  authoritj^ : 
Reddimus  ad  praesens  ....  haoebimus  ....  dabitis  presbyteria 
....  jurabimus  pacem  et  fidelitatem,  Ac  A  chartula  de  Tenemen- 
tis  Tusculani,  datea  in  the  47th  vear  of  the  same  ten,  and  confirmed 
decreto  amplissimi  ordinis  senatus,  aoclamatione  P.  R  publice  Capi- 
iolio  consietentis.  It  is  there  we  find  the  difference  of  Benatores  ooo- 
•iliorii  and  simple  senat/irs,  (Muratori,  dissert  xlil  torn,  ill  p.  1%1 
-1W.) 
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longer  tempered  by. the  pastoral  care  of  Uieir  bishop,  admon- 
ish^ the  Romans  that  they  were  incapable  of  governing 
themselves;  and  they  sought  abroad  those  blessings  which 
they  were  hopeless  of  finding  at  home.  In  the  same  age,  and 
from  the  same  motives,  roost  of  the  Italian  republics  were 
prompted  to  embrace  a  measure,  which,  however  strange  it 
may  seem,  was  adapted  to  their  situation,  and  productive  of  the 
most  salutary  effects/*  They  chose,  in  some  foreign  but  friend- 
ly <^i^7)  &^  impartial  magistrate  of  noble  birth  and  unblemish* 
ed  character,  a  soldier  and  a  statesman,  recommended  by  the 
voice  of  fame  and  his  country,  to  whom  they  delegated  for  a 
time  the  supreme  administration  of  peace  and  war*  The 
compact  between  the  governor  and  the  governed  was  sealed 
with  oaths  and  subscriptions  ;  and  the  duration  of  his  power, 
the  measure  of  his  stipend,  the  nature  of  their  mutual  obliga- 
tions, were  defined  with  scrupulous  precision.  They  swore  to 
obey  him  as  their  lawful  superior  :  he  pledged  his  faith  to 
unite  the  indifference  of  a  stranger  with  the  zeal  of  a  patriot. 
At  his  choice,  four  or  six  knights  and  civilians,  his  assessors 
in  arms  and  justice,  attended  the  Podesta*'*  who  maintained 
at  his  own  expense  a  decent  retinue  of  servants  and  horses : 
his  wife,  his  son,  his  brother,  who  might  bias  the  affections  of 
the  judge,  were  left  behind  :  during  the  exercise  of  his  ofi^ 
he  was  not  permitted  to  purchase  land,  to  contract  an  alliance, 
or  even  to  a^x^ept  an  invitation  in  the  house  of  a  citizen  ;  nor 
could  he  honorably  depart  till  he  had  satisfied  the  complaints 
that  might  be  urged  against  liis  government 

It  was  thus,  about  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  century,  that 
the  Romans  called  from  Bologna  the  senator  Brancaleone,** 
whose  fame  and  merit  have  been  rescued  from  oblivion  by 

*^  Muratori  (dissert  xlv.  torn.  iv.  p.  64 — 92)  has  fully  ezplained 
this  mode  of  government ;  and  the  Ocetdua  JPastoraliSy  wmchae  hae 
given  at  the  end,  is  a  treatise  or  sermon  on  the  duties  of  these  foreign 
magistrates. 

^^  In  the  Latin  writers,  at  least  of  the  silver  ago,  the  title  of  Pofes- 
'as  was  transferred  from  the  office  to  the  magistrate : — 

Hajns  qui  trabitnr  pnetextani  sumere  mavis  ; 
An  Fideuarum  Gabloramque  esse  PoUstas. 

Juvenal.  Saiir.  x.  99.    . 

**  See  the  life  and  death  of  Brancaleone,  in  the  Historia  Major  of 
MaUhew  Paris,  p.  741,  767, 792, 797,  799,  810, 823, 888,  886, 840.  T1» 
multitude  of  pilgrims  and  suitors  connected  Rome  and  St  Albans,  i 
tbe  resentment  of  the  English  clergy  prompted  them  to  rejoice  ■ 
ever  the  popes  were  humbled  and  oppressed. 
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the  pen  of  an  English  histonaii.  A  just  anxiety  for  Lis  repo* 
tation,  a  clear  foresight  of  the  difficulties  of  the  task,  had 
engaged  him  to  refuse  the  honor  of  their  choice :  the  statutes 
of  Rome  were  suspended,  and  his  office  prolonged  to  the 
term  of  three  years.  £y  the  guilty  and  licentious  he  was 
accused  as  cruel ;  by  the  clergy  he  was  suspected  as  partial ; 
but  the  friends  of  peace  and  order  applauded  the  firm  and 
upright  magistrate  by  whom  those  blessings  were  restored. 
No  criminals  were  so  powerful  as  to  brave,  so  obscure  as  to 
elude,  the  justice  of  the  senator.  By  his  sentence  two  nobles 
of  the  Annibaldi  family  were  executed  on  a  gibbet ;  and  he 
inexorably  demolished,  in  the  city  and  neighborhood,  one 
hundred  and  forty  towers,  the  strong  shelters  of  rapine  and 
mischief.  The  bishop,  as  a  simple  bishop^  was  compelled  to 
reside  in  his  diocese;  and  the  standard  of  Brancaleone  was 
displayed  in  the  field  with  terror  and  effect  His  services 
were  repaid  by  the  ingratitude  of  a  people  unworthy  of  the 
happiness  which  they  enjoyed.  By  the  public  robbers,  whom 
he  had  provoked  for  their  sake,  the  Konians  were  excited  to 
depose  and  imprison  their  bene^tor ;  nor  would  his  life  have 
been  spared,  if  Bologna  had  not  possessed  a  pledge  for  his 
safety.  Before  his  departure,  the  prudent  senator  h^d  re- 
quired the  exchange  of  thirty  hostages  of  the  noblest  families 
of  Rome :  on  the  news  of  his  danger,  and  at  the  prayer  of 
his  wife,  they  were  more  strictly  guarded;  and  Bologna,  in 
the  cause  of  honor,  sustained  the  thunders  of  a  papal  interdict. 
This  generous  resistance  allowed  the  Romans  to  compare  the 
present  with  the  past ;  and  Brancaleone  was  conducted  from 
the  prison  to  the  Capitol  amidst  the  acclamations  of  a  repent- 
ant people.  The  remainder  of  his  government  was  firm  and 
fortunate ;  and  as  soon  as  envy  was  appeased  by  death,  his 
head,  enclosed  in  a  precious  vase,  was  deposited  on  a  lofty 
column  of  marble.** 

The  impotence  of  reason  and  virtue  recommended  in  Italy 
a  more  effectual  choice  :  instead  of  a  private  citizen,  to  whom 

**  Matthew  Paria  thus  endd  hid  account :  Caput  yero  ipeius  Branca 
leonis  in  vase  pretioBo  super  marmoream  oolunmam  ooUocatum,  in 
Bjgnum  sui  valoris  et  probitatis,  (]|ua&i  reliquias,  superstitiose  nifnis  ei 
pompose  sustulerunt  Faerat  emm  superborum  potentum  et  maleiac 
torum  urbis  malleus  et  exstirpator,  et  populi  protector  et  defensor 
vcritatis  et  iustitisB  imitator  et  amator,  (p.  840.)  A  biographer  of  hmo 
eent  IV.  (Muratori,  Script  torn,  ill  P.  L  p.  591,  592^  araws  slew 
favorable  portrait  of  this  Ghibelioe  senator 
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f  dfi^  yielded  'du  roluntary  and  precarious  obedience,  the  Ro- 
iuan»  elected  Tcr  their  senator  some  prince  of  independent 
power,  \7bo  eaoM  defend  them  from  their  enemies  and  them« 
Belves.  Charles  of  Anjou  and  Provence,  the  most  ambitious 
'%nd  variike  monarch  of  the  age,  accepted  at  the  same  time 
the  kingdom  of  Naples  from  the  pope,  and  the  office  of  sena- 
tor from  the  Roman  people.**  As  he  passed  through  the  city, 
in  his  road  to  victory,  he  received  their  oath  of  allegiance, 
lodged  in  the  Lateran  palace,  and  smoothed  in  a  short  visit 
the  harsh  features  of  his  despotic  character.  Yet  even  Charles 
was  exposed  to  the  inconstancy  of  the  people,  who  saluted 
with  the  same  acclamations  the  passage  of  his  rival,  the  unfor- 
tunate Conradin ;  and  a  powerful  avenger,  who  reigned  in  the 
Capitol,  alarmed  the  fears  and  jealousy  of  the  popes.  The 
absolute  term  of  his  life  was  superseded  by  a  renewal  every 
third  year ;  aad  ti^e  enmity  of  Nicholas  the  Third  obliged  the 
Sicilian  king  to  abdicate  the  government  of  Home.  In  his 
bull,  a  perpetual  law,  the  imperious  pontiff  asserts  the  truth, 
validity,  and  use  of  theTionation  of  Constantine,  not  less 
essential  to  the  peace  of  the  city  than  to  the  independence  of 
the  church ;  establishes  the  annual  election  of  the  senator : 
and  formally  disqujJifies  all  emperors,  kings,  •  princes,  and 
persons  of  an  eminent  and  conspicuous  rank.*^  This  prohibi- 
tory clause  was  repealed  in  his  own  behalf  by  Martin  the 
Fourth,  who  humbly  soliciied  the  suffrage  of  the  Romans.  In 
the  presence,  and  by  the  authority,  of  the  people,  two  electors 
conferred,  not  on  the  pope,  but  on  the  noble  and  faithful 
Martin,  the  dignity  of  senator,  and  the  supreme  administration 
of  the  republic,**  to  hold  during  his  natural  life,  and  to  exer- 
cise at  pleasure  by  himself  or  his  deputies.  About  fifty  years 
afterwards,  the  same  title  was  grautod  to  the  emperor  Lewis 

^  The  election  of  Charles  of  Anjou  to  tLe  office  of  perpetual  sena- 
tor of  Rome  is  mentioned  by  the  historians  11  the  viiith  volume  of  tha 
Collection  of  Muratori,  by  Nicholas  de  Jamsilla,  (p.  692,)  the  monk 
of  Padua,  (p.  724,)  Sabas  Malaspina,  (I  ii.  c.  9,  p.  308,)  and  Rici^rdano 
Malespini,  (c  17*7,  p.  999.) 

*^  Ine  high-sounding  bull  of  Nicholas  III.,  which  founds  his  temporal 
Boveroignty  on  the  donation  of  Constantine,  is  still  oxtant ;  and  as  it 
has  been  inserted  by  Boniface  VIII.  in  the  S^xte  of  the  Decretal^  it 
must  be  received  by  the  Catholics,  or  at  least  by  the  Papists,  as  a 
f acred  and  perpetual  law. 

*'  I  am  indebted  to  Fleury  (Hist  £ccl£s.  tom.  zviiL  p  306)  for  an 
•atrnct  of  this  Roman  act,  which  he  lias  taken  from  the  Eviolesiastieal 
Annals  of  Odericus  Raynaldus,  A.  t>.  1281,  No.  14,  15 
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of  Bavaria ;  and  the  liberty  of  Rome  was  acknowledged  by  her 
two  sovereigns,  who  accepted  a  municipal  office  in  the  govern- 
ment of  their  own  metropolis. 

In  the  first  nloments  of  rebellion,  when  Arnold  of  Brescia 
had  inflamed  their  minds  against  the  church,  the  Romans 
artfully  labored  to  conciliate  the  favor  of  the  empire,  and  to 
recommend  their  merit  and  services  in  the  cause  of  Caesar. 
The  style  of  their  ambassadors  to  Conrad  the  Third  and 
Frederic  the  First  is  a  mixture  of  flattery  and  pride^  the  tra« 
dition  and  the  ignorance  of  their  own  history."  After  some 
oomplaint  of  his  silence  and  neglect,  they  exhort  the  former 
of  these  princes  to  pass  the  Alps,  and  assume  from  their  hands 
the  Imperial  crown.  "  We  beseech  your  majesty  not  to  disdain 
the  humility  of  your  sons  and  vassals,  not  to  listen  to  the 
accusations  of  our  common  enemies ;  who  calumniate  the 
<;enate  as  hostile  to  your  throne,  who  sow  the  seeds  of  discord, 
that  they  may  reap  the  harvest  of  destruction.  The  pope  and 
the  Sicilian  are  united  in  an  impious  league  to  oppose  our 
liberty  and  your  coronation.  With  the  blessing  of  God,  our 
zeal  and  courage  has  hitherto  defeated  their  attempts.  Of 
their  powerful  and  factious  adherents,  more  especially  the 
Frangipani,  we  have  taken  by  assault  the  houses  and  turrets : 
some  of  these  are  occupied  by  our  troops,  and  some  are  lev- 
elled with  the  ground.  The  Milvian  bridge,  which  they  had 
broken,  is  restored  •  and  fortified  for  your  safe  passage ;  and 
your  army  may  enter  the  city  without  being  annoyed  from  the 
castle  of  St.  Angelo.  All  that  we  have  done,  and  all  that  we 
design,  is  for  your  honor  and  service,  in  the  loyal  hope,  that 
you  will  speedily  appear  in  person,  to  vindicate  those  rights 
which  have  been  invaded  by  the  clergy,  to  revive  the  dignity 
of  the  empire,  and  to  surpass  the  fame  and  glory  of  your 
predecessors.  May  you  fix  your  residence  in  Rome,  the 
capital  of  the  world ;  give  laws  to  Italy,  and  the  Teutonic 
kingdom ;  and  imitate  the  example  of  Constantino  and  Jus- 


••  These  letters  and  speeches  are  Jpreserved  by  Otho  bishop  of  Fri- 
eingen,  ^Fabric  Bibliot  Lat  Med.  et  Infim.  torn.  v.  p.  186, 187,)  perhaps 
the  noblest  of  historians :  he  was  son  of  Leopold  marq-ais  of  Austria ; 
his  mother,  Agnes,  was  daughter  of  the  emperor  Henry  IV.,  and  he 
was  half-brother  and  uncle  to  Conrad  III  and  Frederic  L  Ho  has 
left,  in  seven  books,  a  Chronicle  of  the  Times;  in  two,  the  Gesta 
V^derici  I^  the  last  of  which  is  inserted  in  the  vith  roluine  of  Uvtm* 
tnri's  historians. 
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tinian,**  who,  by  the  vigor  of  the  senate  and  people,  obtained 
die  sceptre  of  the  earth."  ^*  But  these  splendid  and  faliadous 
wishes  were  not  cherished  bv  Conrad  the  Franconian,  whose 
eyes  were  fixed  on  the  Holy  Land,  and  who  died  without  visit- 
ing Rome  soon  after  his  return  from  the  Holy  Land. 

His  nephew  and  successor,  Frederic  Barbarossa,  was  more 
ambitious  of  the  Imperial  crown ;  nor  had  any  of  the  suceee- 
BDrs  of  Otho  acquired  such  absolute  sway  over  the  kingdom 
of  Italy.  Surrounded  by  his  ecclesiastical  and  secular  princes, 
he  gave  audience  in  his  camp  at  Sutri  to  the  ambassadors 
of  Rome,  who  thus  addressed  him  in  a  free  and  florid  oration : 
^Incline  your  ear  to  the  queen  of  cities;  approach  with  a 
peaceful  and  friendly  mind  the  precincts  of  Rome,  which  has 
cast  away  the  yoke  of  the  clergy,  and  is  impatient  to  crown 
her  legitimate  emperor.  Under  your  auspicious  influence, 
may  the  primitive  times  be  restored.  Assert  the  prer<^tives  of 
the  eternal  city,  and  reduce  under  her  monarchy  the  insolence 
of  the  world.  You  are  not  ignorant,  that,  in  former  ages,  by 
the  wisdom  of  the  senate,  by  the  valor  and  discipline  of  the 
equestrian  order,  she  extended  her  victorious  arms  to  the  East 
and  West,  beyond  the  Alps,  and  over  the  islands  of  the  ocean. 
By  our  sins,  in  the  absence  of  our  princes,  the  noble  institu- 
tion of  the  senate  has  sunk  in  oblivion ;  and  with  our  pru- 
dence, our  strength  has  likewise  decreased.  We  have 
revived  the  senate,  and  the  equestrian  order:  the  counsels 
of  the  one,  the  arms  of  the  other,  will  be  devoted  to  your 
person  and  the  service  of  the  empire.  Do  you  not  hear  the 
language  of  the  Roman  matron  ?  You  were  a  guest,  I  have 
adopted  you  &s  a  citizen;  a  Transalpine  stranger,  I  have 
elected  you  for  my  sovereign ; "  and  given  you  myself,  and 
all  that  is  mine.  Your  fli^t  and  most  sacred  duty  is  to  swear 
and  subscribe,  that  you  will  shed  your  blood  for  the  republic; 
that  you  will  maintain  in  peace  and  justice  the  laws  of  the 
city  and  the  charters  of  your  predecessors ;  and  that  you  will 
reward  with  five  thousand  pounds  of  silver  the  faithful  sche' 
tors  who  shall  proclaim  your  titles  in  the  Capitol.  With  the 
name,  assume  the  character,  of  Augustus."    The  flowers. of 

**  We  desire  (said  the  ignorant  Romans)  to  restore  the  empire  ia 
urn  statmn,  quo  fuit  tempore  Constantini  et  Justiniani,  qui  totum 
otbem  yigore  senatus  et  populi  Romani  suis  tenuere  manibus.. 

*•  Otho  Frising.  de  Gestis  Frederici  L  L  i.  c.  28,  p.  662—664. 
\    **  Hospes  eras,  civem  feci.    Advena  fuisti  ex  IVansalpinis  partibui 
paieipem  conatiiul 
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Latin  rbetorio  were  iK.t  jet'  exhaudied ;  biit  Frederic,  imp»> 
tient  of  their  vanity,  interrupted  the  orators  in  the  high  tone 
of  royalty  and  conquest  "*  Famous  indeed  hare  b^n  the 
fortitude  and  wisdom  of  the  ancient.  Romans ;  but  your  speech 
is  not  seasoned  with  wisdom,  and  I  could  wish  that  fortitude 
were  conspicuous  in  your  actions.  Like  all  sublunary  things, 
Rome  has  felt  the  vicissitudes  of  time  and  fortune.  Your 
noblest  &inilies  were  translated  to  the  East^  to  the  royal  city 
of  Constantino ;  and  the  remains  of  your  strength  and  free- 
doxxx  have  long  since  been  exhausted  by  the  Greeks  and 
Franks.  Are  you  desirous  of  beholding  the  ancient  glory  of 
R^me,  the  gravity  of  the  senate,  the  spirit  of  the  knights,  the 
disdpline  of  the  camp,  the  valor  of  the  legions?  you  will  find 
them  in  the  German  republic  It  is  not  empire,  naked  and 
alone,  the  ornaments  and  virtues  of  empire  have  Hkewise 
migrated  beyond  the  Alps  to  a  more  deserving  people:*' 
they  will  be  employed  in  your  defence,  but  they  claim  your 
obedience.  You  pretend  that  myself  or  my  predecessors 
have  been  invited  by  the  Romans :  you  mistake  the  word ; 
they  were  not  invited,  they  were  implored.  From  its  foreign 
and  domestic  tyrants,  the  city  was  rescued  by  Charlemagne 
and  Otho,  whose  ashes  repose  in  our  country;  and  their 
dominion  was  the  price  of  your  deliverance.  Under  that 
dominion  your  ancestors  lived  and  died.  I  claim  by-  the  right 
of  inheritance  and  possession,  and  who  shall  dare  to  extort 
you  from  my  hands?  Is  the  hand  of  the  Franks"  and  Ger-. 
mans  enfeebled  by  age  ?  Am  I  vanquished  ?  Am  I  a  cap- 
tive ?  Am  I  not  encompassed  with  the  banners  of  a  potent 
and  invincible  army  ?  You  impose  conditions  on  your  mas- 
ter ;  you  require  oaths :  if  the  conditions  are  just,  an  oath  is 
superfluous;  if  unjust,  it  is  criminal.  Can  you  doubt  my 
equity  ?  It  is  extended  to  the  meanest  of  my  subjects.  Will 
not  my  sword  be  unsheathed  in  the  defence  of  the  Capitol  ? 
By  that  sword  the  northern  kmgdom  of  Denmark  has  been 
restored  to  the  Roman  empire.    You  prescribe  the  measure 

"  Nod.  oeesit  nobis  ntidiim  imperiam,  Tirtate  sua  amictam  venit,  or* 
namenta  sua  secam.  traxit  Penes  noe  sont  consules  tui,  Sc  Cioero 
or  Ijyy  would  not  have  rejected  these  images,  the  eloquence  of  a  Bar«> 
liarian  bom  and  educated  in  the  Herc^nian  forest 

**  Otho  of  Frisingen,  -who  surely  understood  the  langpiage  of  the  court 
and  diet  of  Germany,  speaks  of  the  Franks  in  the  xiith  century  as  the 
tmffmg  nation,  (Proceres  Franci,  equites  Franci,  manus  Fraiicoruin  r^ 
he  adds,  however,  the  epithet  of  Teutanid. 
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Aiid  the  objects  of  my  bounty,  which  flows  in  a  copious  but  h 
vohiDtary  stream.  All  will  be  given  to  patient  merit ;  all  will 
be  denied  to  rude  importunity."  ^*  Neither  the  emperor  nor 
the  senate  could  maintain  these  lofty  pretensions  of  dominion 
and  liberty.  United  with  the  pope,  and  suspicious  of  the  Ro* 
mans,  Frederic  continued  his  march  to  the  Vatican ;  his  cor- 
onation was  disturbed  by  a  sally  (rom  the  Capitol ;  and  if  tbo 
Qumbers  and  valor  of  the  Germans  prevailed  in  the  bloody 
conflict,  he  could  not  safely  encamp  in  the  presence  of  a  city 
Df  which  he  styled  himself  the  sovereign.  Abont  twelre 
years  afterwards,  he  besieged  Rome,  to  seat  an  antipope  in 
ike  chair  of  St  Peter ;  and  twelve  Pisan  galleys  were  mtro- 
duced  into  the  Tyber :  but  the  senate  and  people  were  saved 
by  the  arts  of  negotiation  and  the  progress  of  disease ;  nor  did 
Frederic  of  his  successors  reiterate  the  hostile  attempt  Their 
laborious  reigns  were  exercised  by  the  popes,  the  crusades, 
and  the  independence  of  Lombardy  and  Germany:  they 
courted  the  alliance  of  the  Romans ;  and  Frederic  the  Sec- 
ond offered  in  the  Capitol  the  great  standard,  the  Oaroccio  of 
Milan.**  After  the  extinction  of  the  house  of  Swabia,  they 
were  banished  beyond  the  Alps:  and  their  last  coronations 
betrayed  the  impotence  and  poverty  of  the  Teutonic  Caesars.** 
Under  the  reign  of  Adrian,  when  the  empire  extended  from 
the  Euphrates  to  the  ocean,  from  Mount  Atlas  to  the  Gram- 

*'  Otho  Frisinff.  de  Gestis  Frederici  L,  L  ii.a  22,  p.  '720-^798.  Tlieae 
original  and  auuientic  acts  I  have  translated  and  abridged  with  free- 
dom, yet  with  fidelity. 

••  From  the  Chronicles  of  Rioobaldo  and  Francis  Pipin,  Muraton 
(dissert.  xzvL  torn,  il  p.  492)  has  translated  this  curious  fiict  with  the 
doggerel  verses  that  accompanied  the  gift  :— 

Aye  decas  orbis,  ave !  viettu  tibl  desUnor.  sve ! 

Currus  ab  Augusto  Frederieo  CiBsare  Jusio. 

Va  Medlolaaum  !  Jam  sentls  spemere  vannm 

Imperii  vires,  proprias  Ubi  toUere  vires. 

Ergo  trinmphcmim  urbs  pntes  memor  esse  prioram 

Quos  tibl  niittebant  reges  qui  belia  gerebant. 

Ne  si  dee  tacere  (I  now  use  the  Italian  Dissertations,  torn,  i  p.  444) 
che  neir  anno  1727,  una  copia  desso  Caroccio  in  marmo  dianzi  ignoto 
si  scopri,  nel  campidoglio,  presso  alle  carcere  di  quel  luogo,  dove  Sisto 
y.  r  avea  fidto  riachiudere.  Stava  esso  posto  sopra  qtiatro  oolonne  di 
luarmo  fino  ooUa  sequente  inscrizione,  <&c. ;  to  the  same  purpose  as 
\ho  old  inscriptioa 

*^  The. decline  of  the  Imperial  arms  and  authority  in  Italy  is  related 
with  impartial  learning  in  the  Annals  of  Muraton,  (torn.  x.  xl  zil ;) 
and  the  reader  may  compare  his  narrative  with  the  Histoires  des  Alla- 
mands  (torn,  iil  iv.)  by  Schmidt,  who  has  deserved  the  esteem  «f  kit 
eoontrymen. 
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pian  hills,  a  fanciful  historian**  amused  the  Romans  with  the 
picture  of  their  ancient  wars.  '*  There  was  a  time,^  says 
i«loru8,  ^when  Tibur  and  Prseneste,  our  summer  retreats, 
were  tke  objects  of  hostile  vows  in  the  Capitol,  when  we 
dreaded  the  shades  of  the  Arician  groves,  when  we  could 
triumph  without  a  blush  over  the  nameless  villages  of  the 
Sabines  and  Latins,  and  even  Gorioli  could  afford  a  title  hot 
unworthy  of  a  victorious  general.'^  The  pride  of  his  con- 
temporaries was  gratified  by  the  contrast  of  the  past  and  the 
present :  they  would  have  been  humbled  by  the  prospect  of 
futurity ;  by  the  prediction,  that  after  a  thousand  years,  Rome, 
despoiled  of  empire,  and  contracted  to  her  primaeval  limits, 
would  renew  the  same  hostilities,  on  the  same  ground  which 
was  then  decorated  with  her  villas  and  gardens.  The  adja- 
cent territory  on  either  side  of  the  Tyber  was  always  claimed, 
and  sometimes  possessed,  as  the  patrimony  of  St.  Peter ;  but 
the  barons  assumed  a  lawless  independence,  and  the  cities  too 
faithfully  copied  the  revolt  and  discord  of  the  metropolis.  In 
the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries  the  Romans  incessantly 
labored  to  reduce  or  destroy  the  contumacious  vassals  of  the 
church  and  senate ;  and  if  their  headstrong  and  selfish  ambi- 
tion was  moderated  by  the  pope,  he  often  encouraged  their 
seal  by  the  alliance  of  his  spiritual  arms.  Their  wiufare  was 
that  of  the  first  consuls  and  dictatorf ,  who  were  taken  from 
the  plough.  The  assembled  in  arms  At  the  foot  of  the  Cap- 
itol ;  sallied  from  the  gates,  plundered  or  burnt  the  harvests 
of  tJieir  neighbors,  engaged  in  tumultuary  conflict,  and  re- 
turned home  after  an  expedition  of  fifteen  or  twenty  days. 
.  Their  sieges  were  tedious  and  unskilful :  in  the  use  of  victory, 
they  indulged  the  meaner  passions  of  jealousy  and  revenge ; 
and  instead  of  adopting  the  valor,  they  trampled  on  the  mis- 
fortunes, of  their  adversaries.  The  captives,  in  their  shirts, 
with  a  rope  round  their  necks,  solicited  their  pardon :  the 
fortifications,  and  even  the  buildings,  of  the  rival  cities,  were 
demolished,  and  the  inhabitants  were  scattered  in  the  adjacent 
villages.  It  was  thus  that  the  seats  of  the  cardinal  bishops, 
Porto,  Ostia,  Albanum,  Tusculum,  Preeneste,  and  Tibur  or 
Tivoli,  were  successively  overthrown  by  the  ferocious  hestility 

**  Tibur  nunc  suturbanom,  et  SBstivflB  Prsneste  delicin,  nmicapatli 
in  Oapiicdio  votii  petebaniar.  The  whole  passage  of  Floras  (L  l  c.  11) 
Biay  b»  read  with  pleasure,  and  has  deserved  the  praise  of  a  man  of 
fnnias,  ((Eiyres  de  Montesquieu,  torn  iii.  p  634,  6?5,  quarto  editia\$ 
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of  the  Romans/'  Of  these/^  Porto  and  Ostia,  the  two  kejB 
of  the  Tjber,  are  still  vacant  and  desolate :  the  marshy  and 
unwholesome  banks  are  peopled  with  herds  of  bufialoes,  and 
the  river  is  lost  to  every  purpose  of  navigation  and  trade. 
The  hills,  which  afford  a  shady  retirement  from  the  autamnai 
heats,  have  again  smiled  with  the  blessings  of  peace ;  Fres- 
cati  has  arisen  near  the  ruins  of  Tusculum ;  Tibur  or  Hvoli 
has  resumed  the  honors  of  a  city,'^  and  the  meaner  towns  of 
Albano  and  Palestrina  are  decorated  with  the  villas  of  the 
cardinals  and  princes  of  Rome.  In  the  work  of  destruction, 
the  ambition  of  the  Romans  was  often  checked  and  repulsed 
by  the  neighboring  cities  and  their  allies :  in  the  first  si^e 
of  Tibur,  tibey  were  driven  from  their  camp ;  and  the  battles 
of  Tusculum"  and  Viterbo"  might  be  compared  in  their 
relative  state  to  the .  memorable  fields  of  Thrasymene  ana 
OannsB.  In  the  first  of  these  petty  wars,  thirty  thousand  Ro- 
mans were  overthrown  by  a  thousand  German  horse,  whom 
Frederic  Barbarossa  had  detached  to  the  relief  of  Tusculum  : 
and  if  we  number  the  slain  at  three,  the  prisoners  at  two, 
thousand,  we  shall  embrace  the  most  authentic  and  moderate 
account  Sixty-eight  years  afterwards  they  marched  against 
Viterbo  in  the  ecclesiastical  state  with  the  whole  force  of  the 
city ;  by  a  rare  coalition  the  Teutonic  eagle  was  blended,  in 
the  adverse  banners,  with  the  keys  of  St  Peter;  and  the 
pope's  auxiliaries  were  commanded  by  a  count  of  Thoulouse 


**  Ne  a  feritate  Romanorum,  sicut  fuerant  Hostienses,  Portuensea, 
Tiisculaoenses,  Albanenses,  Labicenses,  et  nuper  Tiburtini  destrueren- 
tur,  (Matthew  Paris,  p.  757.)  These  events  are  marked  in  &e  AnnaU- 
and  Index  (the  xviiitii  volume)  of  MuratorL 

'*  For  the  state  or  ruin  of  these  suburban  cities,  the  banks  of  the 
l^ber,  <fec.,  see  the  lively  picture  of  the  P.  Labat,  (Voyage  en  Espagne 
et  en  Italifie,)  who  had  long  resided  in  the  neighborhood  of. Rome, 
and  the  more  accurate  description  of  which  P.  Eschinard  (Roma, 
1750,  in  octavo)  has  added  to  the  topographical  map  of  CingolanL 

'*  Labat  (tom.  iiL  p.  283)  mentions  a  recent  decree  of  tiie  Roman 
povemment,  which  has  severely  mortified  the  pride  and  poverty  of 
Tivoli :  in  dvitate  Tiburtini  non  vivitur  civiliter; 

"•  I  depart  from  my  usual  method,  of  quoting  only  by  the  date 
(he  Annals  of  Muratori,  in  consideration  of  the  critical  balance  in 
which  he  has  weighed  nme  contemporary  writers  who  mention  the  faat> 
tie  of  Tusculum,  (tom.  x.  p.  42 — 44.) 

•'  Matthew  Paris,  p.  846.  This  bishop  of  "Winchester  was  Peter  de 
Rupibus,  who  occupied  the  see  thirty-two  years,  (A.  D.  1206 — 1288.) 
and  18  described,  by  the  English  historian,  as  a  soldier  and  a  stattti^ 
Mii.(p.l7S,  899) 
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and  a  bishop  of  Wincb^ter.  The  Romans,  were  discomfited 
with  shame  aud  slaughter :  but  the  English  prelate  must  have 
indulged  the  vanity  of  a  pilgrim,  if  he  multiplied  their  num- 
bers to  one  hundred,  and  their  loss  in  the  field  to  thirty,  thou- 
sand men.  Had  the  policy  of  the  senate  and  the  discipline 
of  the  legions  been  restored  with  the  Capitol,  the  divided  con- 
dition of  Italy  would  have  offered  the  fairest  opportunity  of 
a  second  conquest  But  in  arms,  the  modem  Romans  were 
not  above,  and  in  arts,  they  were  far  below,  the  common  level 
of  the  neighboring  republics.  Nor  was  their  warlike  spirit 
of  any  long  continuance;  after  some  irregular  sallies,  they 
subsided  in  the  national  apathy,  in  the  neglect  of  military 
institutions,  and  in  the  disgraceful  and  dangerous  u^  of  foreign 
mercenaries. 

Ambition  is  a  weed  of  quick  and  early  vegetation  in  the 
vineyard  of  Christ.  Under  the  first  Christian  princes,  thid 
chair  of  St.  Peter  was  disputed  by  the  votes,  the  venality,  the 
violence,  of  a  popular  election :  the  sanctuaries  of  Rome  were 
polluted  with  blcKxl ;  and,  firom  the  third  to  the  twelfth  cen* 
tury,  the  church  was  distracted  by  the  mischief  of  frequent 
schisms.  As  long  as  the  final  appeal  was  determined  by  the 
civil  magistrate,  these  mischief  were  transient  and  local :  the 
merits  were  tried  by  equity  or  favor ;  nor  could  the  unsuc- 
cessful competitor  long  disturb  the  triumph  of  his  rival.  But 
after  the  emperors  had  been  divested  of  their  prerogatives, 
aftei  a  maxim  had  been  established  that  the  vicar  of  Christ 
is  amenable  to  no  earthly  tribunal,  each  vacancy  of  the  holy 
see  might  involve  Christendom  in  controversy  and  war.  The 
claims  of  the  cardinals  and  inferior  clergy,  of  the  nobles  and 
people,  were  vague  and  htigious:  the  freedom  of  choice  was 
overruled  by  the  tumults  of  a  city  that  no  longer  owned  or 
obeyed  a  superior.  On  the  decease  of  a  pope,  two  fections 
proceeded  in  different  churches  to  a  double  election:  the 
number  and  weight  of  votes,  the  priority  of  time,  the  merit 
^ of  the  candidates,  might  balance  each  other:  the  most  re- 
spectable of  the  clergy  were  divided ;  and  the  distant  princes, 
who  bowed  before  the  spiritual  throne,  could  not  distinguish 
the  spurious,  from  the  legitimate,  idol.  The  emperors  were 
often  the  authors  of  the  schism,  from  the  political  motive  of 
opposing  a  fiiendly  to  a  hostile  pontiff;  and  each  of  the  com' 
petitors  was  reduced  to  suffer  the  insults  of  his  enemies,  who 
were  not  awed  by  conscience,  and  to  purchase  the  support 
of  bii  adherents,  who  were  instigated  by  avarice  or  ambition 
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a  peaceful  and  perpetual  suooession  was  ascertained  bj 
Alexander  the  Third,*'  who  finally  abolished  the  tnmultnary 
votes  of  the  clergy  and  people,  and  defined  the  right  of  elec- 
tion in  ihe  sole  college  of  cardinals.*'  The  three  orders  of 
jHshopa,  priests,  and  deacons,  were  assimilated  to  each  other 
6y  ^is  inaportant  privilege ;  the  parochial  clergy  of  Rome 
obtained  the  first  rank  in  the  hierarchy:  they  were  indiifer* 
«ntly  chosen  among  the  nations  of  Christendom ;  and  the 
possession  of  the  richest  benefices,  of  the  most  important 
bishoprics,  was  not  incompatiUe  with  their  title  and  office. 
The  senators  of  the  Catholic  church,  the  coadjutors  and 
li^tes  of  the  supreme  pontifi^  were  robed  in  purple,  the 
symbol  of  martyrdom  or  royalty;  they  claimed  a  proud 
equality  with  kings ;  and  their  dignity  was  enhanced  by  the 
smallness  of  their  number,  which,  till  the  reign  of  Leo  the 
Tenth,  seldom  exceeded  twenty  or  twenty-five  persons.  By 
this  wise  regulation,  all  doubt  and  scandal  were  removed, 
and  the  root  of  schism  was  so  effectually  destroyed,  that  in  a 
period  of  six  hundred  years  a  double  choice  has  only  onoe 
divided  the  unity  of  the  sacred  college.  But  as  the  concur- 
rence of  two  thirds  of  the  votes  had  b^n  made  necessary, 
the  election  was  often  delayed  by  the  private  interest  and 
passions  of  the  cardinals ;  and  while  they  prolonged  their 
independent  reign,  the  Christian  world  was  left  destitute  of  a 
head.  A  vacancy  of  almost  three  years  had  preceded  the 
elevation  of  George  the  Tenth,  who  resolved  to  prevent  the 
future  abuse ;  and  his  bull,  after  some  opposition,  has  beev. 
consecrated  in  the  code  of  the  canon  law.^*  Nine  days  are 
alK^wed  for  the  obsequies  of  the  deceased  pope,  and  the 
arrival  of  the  absent  cardinals ;  on  the  tenth,  they  are  im- 

**  See  Mosheim,  Institut  Histor.  Ecclesiast  p.  401,  408.  Alexan- 
der himself  had  nearly  been  the  victim  of  a  contested  election;  and 
the  doubtful  merits  of  Innocent  had  only  oreponderated  by  the  weight 
of  genius  and  learning  which  St.  Bernara  cast  into  the  scale,  (see  nis 
life  and  writing) 

••  The  origm,  titles,  importance,  dress,  precedency,  Ac.,  of  the 
Roman  cardinals,  are  very  ably  discussed  by  Thomassm,  (Discipline 
de  I'Eglise,  tom.  i.  p.  1262 — 1287 ;)  but  their  purple  is  now  much 
fiided.  The  sacred  college  was  raised  to  the  definite  number  of 
B6V0nty-two,  to  represent,  under  his  vicar,  the  disciples  of  Christ. 

^*  See  the  bull  of  Gregory  X  approbante  sacro  concilio,in  the  iSnete 
of  the  Canon  Law,  (I  i.  tit.  6,  c  8,)  a  supplement  to  the  Dccretili^ 
which  Bcmifiice  VIII.  promulgated  at  Rome  iii  1298,  and  addreaaei  to 
all  the  miversitics  of  Bkirope. 
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prisoned,  each  with  one  domestic,  in  a  common  apartment 
or  conclave,  without  any  separation  of  walls  or  curtains:  a 
small  window  is  reserved  for  the  introduction  of  necessaries ; 
but  the  door  is  locked  on  both  sides  and  guarded  bj  the 
rai^trates  of  the  city,  to  seclude  them  from  all  correspond- 
ence with  the  world.  If  the  election  be  not  consummated  in 
three  days,  the  luxury  of  their  table  is  contracted  to  a  singk 
dish  at  dinner  and  supper ;  and  after  the  eighth  day,  they  are 
reduced  to  a  scanty  allowaiioe  of  bread,  water,  and  wine. 
During  the  vacancy  of  the  holy  see,  the  cardinals  are  prohib- 
ited from  touching  the  revenues,  or  assuming,  unless  in  some 
rare  emergency,  the  government  of  the  church:  all  agree- 
ments and  promises  among  the  electors  are  formally  an- 
nulled ;  and  their  integrity  is  fortified  by  their  solemn  oath 
and  the  prayers  of  the  Catholics.  Some  articles  of  incon- 
.venient  or  superfluous  rigor  have  been  gradually  relaxed,  but 
the  principle  of  confinement  is  vigorous  and  entire:  they 
are  still  urged,  by  the  personal  motives  of  health  and  freedom, 
to  accelerate  the  moment  of  their  deliverance;  and  the  im- 
provement of  ballot  or  secret  votes  has  wrapped  the  struggles 
of  the  conclave**  in  the  silky  veil  of  charity  and  politeness." 
By  these  institutions  the  Romans  were  excluded  from  the 
election  of  their  prince  and  bishop ;  and  in  the  fever  of  wild 
and  precarious  liberty,  they  seemed  insensible  of  the  foas  of 
this  inestimable  privilege.  The  emperor  Lewis  of  Bavaria 
revived  the  example  of  the  great  Otho.  After  some  negotia- 
tion with  the  magistrates,  the  R(HDan  people  were  assembled" 

*>  The  genius  of  Cardinal  de  Rets  had  a  right  to  paint  a  conclave, 
(of  1665,)  in  which  he  was  a  spectator  and  an  actor,  (M6moires,  torn. 
.V.  p.  16 — 57 ;)  but  I  am  at  a  loss  to  appreciate  the  knowledge  or  au- 
thority of  an  anonymous  Italian,  whose  nistorj  (Conclavi  de'  Pontifici 
liomani,  in  4to.  1667)  has  been  continued  since  the  reign  of  Alexander 
VIL  The  accidental  form  of  the  work  fumishes  a  lesson,  though  iM»t 
an  antidote,  to  ambition.  From  a  labyrinth  of  intrigues,  -we  emerge 
to  the  adoration  of  the  successful  candidate ;  but  the  next  page  opens 
with  his  funeral 

^'  The  expressions  of  Cardinal  de  Retz  are  positive  and  picturc8(|ue : 
On  J  v6cnt  toujours  ensemble  avec  le  mdme  respect,  et  la  meme  civility 
que  Ton  observe  dans  le  cabinet  des  rois,  avec  la  m6me  politesse  qu*on 
avoit  dans  la  oour  de  Henri  III.,  avec  la  m6me  familiaritc  que  Ton  voii 
dans  lea  colleges ;  avec  la  mdme  modestie,  qui  se  reroarque  dans  les 
aovidats ;  et  avec  la  m6me  charity,  du  moins  en  apparence,  qui  pourrcit 
Itre  -entre  des  frdres  parfaitement  unis. 

.  *'  RKhiesti  per  bando  (says  John  Villani)  sanatori  di  Roma,  e  lit 
U  popolo,  et  capitani  de'  25,  e  consoli,  {consoH  f)  et  18  buooe  ha» 
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in  the  square  before  St  Peter's :  the  pope  of  Avignon,  John  the 
Twentj-second,  was  deposed :  the  choice  of  his  successor  was 
ratified  by  their  consent  and  applause.  They  freely  voted  for 
a  new  law,  that  their  bishop  should  never  be  absent  more.tiiaa 
three  months  in  the  year,  and  two  days' journey  from  the  dty ; 
and  that  if  he  neglected  to  return  on  the  third  summons,  tbe 
public  servant  should  be  degraded  and  dismissed.'*  But  Lewia 
forgot  his  own  debility  and  the  prejudices  of  the  times :  beyond 
the  precincts  of  a  German  camp,  his  useless  phantom  was  re- 
jected ;  the  Romans  despised  their  own  workmanship ;  the  an- 
tipope  implored  the  mercy  of  his  lawful  sovereign;'*  and  the 
exclusive  right  of  the  cardinals  was  more  firmly  established  by 
this  unseasonable  attack. 

Had  the  election  been  always  held  in  the  Vatican,  the 
rights  of  the  senate  and  people  would  not  have  been  violated 
with  impunity.  But  the  Romans  foi^ot,  and  were  forgotten, 
in  the  absence  of  the  successors  of  Gregory  the  Seventh,  who 
did  not  keep  as  a  divine  precept  their  ordinary  residence  in 
the  city  and  diocese.  The  care  of  that  diocese  was  less  im- 
portant than  the  government  of  the  universal  church;  nor 
could  the  popes  delight  in  a  city  in  which  their  authority 
was  always  opposedj^and  their  person  was  often  endangered. 
From  the  persecution  of  the  emperors,  and  the  wars  of  Italy, 
they  escaped  beyond  the  Alps  into  the  hospitable  bosom  of 
.France;  from  the  tumults  of  Rome  Ihey  prudently  withdrew 
to  live  and  die  in  the  more  tranquil  stations  of  Anagni,'Pera* 
gia,  Yiterbo,  and  the  adjacent  cities.  When  the  flock  waa 
offended  or  impoverished  by  the  absence  of  the  shepherd, 
they  were  recalled  by  a  stern  admonition,  that  St  Peter  bad 
fixed  his  chair,  not  in  an  obscure  tillage,  but  in  the  capital 
of  the  world ;  by  a  ferocious  menace,  that  the  Romans  would 
march  in  arms  to  destroy  the  place  and  people  that  should 

mini,  uno  per  rione.  Oar  knowledge  is  too  imperfect  to  pronoance 
how  much  of  this  constitution  was  temporary,  ana  how  much  ordinary 
and  permanent  Yet  it  is  faintly  illustrated  by  the  ancient  statutes 
of  Kome. 

'*  Villani  (1.  x.  c  68 — 71,  in  Muratori,  Script  torn.  xiiL  p.  641— 
645)  relates  this  law,  and  the  whole  transaction,  with  much  less  ab- 
horrence than  the  prudent  Muratori.  Any  one  conversant  with  th« 
darker  ages  must  have  observed  how'jiuch  the  sense  (I  mean  the  ik»> 
sense)  of  superstition  is  fluctuating  aud  inconsistent 

^*  In  tlie  first  volume  of  the  Popes  of  Avignon,  see  the  second  ori* 
ginal  Life  of  John  XXIL  p.  142 — 145,  the  confession  of  tlie  antipops 
p.  146 — 16i,  and  the  laborious  notes  of  Baluze,  p.  714,  715. 
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4an  to  afford  ihetn  a  retreat  Thej  returned  mih  timoroiii 
uoedionoe;  and  were  saluted  with  the  account  of  a  heavy 
debt,  of  all  the  losses  which  their  desertion  had  occasioned, 
the  .hire  of  lodgings,  the  sale  of  provisions,  and  the  various 
expenses  of  servants  and  strangers  who  attended  the  court/* 
After  a  short  interval  of  peace,  and  perhaps  of  authority, 
they  were  again  banished  by  new  tumults,  and  again  sum* 
moned  by  the  imperious  or  respectful  invitation,  of  the  senate. 
In  these  occasional  retreats,  the  exiles  and  fugitives  of  the 
Vatican  were  seldom  long,  or  far,  distant  from  the  metropolis ; 
but  in  the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth  century,  the  apostolic 
throne  was  transported,  as  it  might  seem  forever,  from  the 
Tyber  to  the  Rhone;  and  the  cause  of  the  transmigration 
may  be  deduced  from  the  furious  contest  between  Boniface 
the  Eighth  and  the  king  of  France/^  The  spiritual  arms  of 
excommunication  and  interdict  were  repulsed  by  the  union 
of  the  three  estates,  and  the  privileges  of  the  Gallican  church ; 
but  the  pope  was  not  prepared  against  the  carnal  weapons 
which  Philip  the  Fair  had  courage  to  employ.  As  the  pope 
resided  at  Anagni,  without  the  suspicion  of  danger,  his  palace 
and  person  were  assaulted  by  three  hundred  horse,  who  had 
been  secretly  levied  by  William  of  Nogaret,  a  French  minis- 
ter, and  Bciarra  Colonna,  of  a  noble  but  hostile  family  of 
Borne.  The  cardinals  fled ;  the  inhabitants  of  Anagni  were 
seduced  from  their  allegiance  and  gratitude ;  but  the  daunt- 
less Boniface,  unarmed  and  alone,  seated  himself  in  his  chair, 
$nd  awaited,  like  the  conscript  Withers  of  old,  the  swords  of  the 
Gauls.  Nogaret,  a  foreign  adversary,  was  content  to  execute 
the  orders  of  his  master :  by  the  domestic  enmity  of  Colonna, 

.  ***  Romani  aatem  doq  valentes  nee  volentes  ultra  suam  celare  cu- 
piditatem  gravissimam,  contra  papain  movere  c(£peruDt  questioDem, 
ezigentes  ab  eo  urgentisflime  omnia  qute  subierant  per  ejus  abseniiam 
damna  et  jacturas,  videlicet  in  hoepHiis  locandis,  in  mercimoniis,  in 
nsnris,  in  redditibns,  in  provisionibus,  et  in  aliis  modis  innumera- 
bilibus.  Quod  pum  audisset  papa,  preecordiaUter  ingemuit*  et  sc 
oompertens  musciptdatuniy  &e^  Matt  Paris,  p.  767.  For  the  ordinary 
history  of  the  popes,  tiieir  life  and  death,  their  residence  and  absence, 
it  ia  enough  to  re€^  to  the  ecclesiastical  annaliets,  Spondaaus  and 
Flearj. 

^^  Besides  the  general  historians  of  the  church  of  Italy  and  of 
France,  we  possess  a  valuable  treatise  composed  by  a  learned  friend 
tf  ThuanuB,  which  his  last  ana  best  editors  have  published  in  the 
appendix,  (Histoire  particuli^re  du  grand  Diif(§rend  entre  Boniiisee 
VJuL  et  Philippe  le  Bel,  par  Pierre  du  Puis,  torn.  vii.  P.  xl  p.  SI 
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he  was  insalted  with  words  atid  blows ;  and  during  a  confine- 
meiit  of  three  days  his  life  wses  threatened  by  the  hardships 
which  they  inflicted  on  the  obstinacy  which  they  provoked. 
Their  strange  delay  gave  time  and  courage  to  the  adherents 
of  the  church,  who  rescued  him  from  sacrilegious  violence  ; 
but  his  imperious  soul  was  wounded  in  the  vital  part;  and 
1k>ni£Eioe  expired  at  Rome  in  a  frenzy  of  rage  and  retengo. 
Ilis  memory  is  stained  with  the  glaring  vices  of  avarice  and 
pride ;  nor  has  the  courage  of  a  martyr  promoted  this  eccle* 
siastical  champion  to  the  honors  of  a  saint ;  a  magnanimous 
sinner,  (say  the  chronicles  of  the  times,)  who  entered  like  a 
fox,  reigned  like  a  lion,  and  died  like  a  dog.  He  was  sno- 
ceeded  by  Benedict  the  Eleventh,  the  mildest  of  mankind. 
Yet  he  excommunicated  the  impious  emissaries  of  Philip,  and 
devoted  the  city  and  people  of  Anagni  by  a  tremendous  curse, 
whose  effects  are  still  visible  to  the  eyes  of  superstition.*' 

After  his  decease,  the  tedious  and  equal  suspense  of  the 
conclave  was  fixed  by  the  dexterity  of  the  French  ^tion. 
A  specious  ofTer  was  made  and  accepted,  that,  in  the  term  of 
forty  days,  they  would  elect  one  of  the  three  candidates  who 
should  be  named  by  their  opponents.  The  archbishop  of 
Bourdeaux,  a  furious  enemy  of  his  king  and  country,  was  tlio 
6rst  on  the  list;  but  his  ambition  was  known;  and  his  con- 
science obeyed  the  calls  of  fortune  and  the  commands  of  a 
benefactor,  who  had  beea  informed  by  a  swift  messenger 
that  the  choice  of  a  pope  was  now  in  his  hands.  The  terms 
were  regulated  in  a  private  interview ;  and  with  such  speed 
and  secrecy  was  the  business  transacted,  that  the  unanimous 
conclave  applauded  the  elevation  of  Glemept  the  Fifth.** 
The  cardinals  of  both  parties  were  soon  astonished  by  a  sum- 
mons to  attend  him  beyond  the  Alps  ;  from  whence,  as  thev 
soon  discovered,  they  must  never  hope  to  return.  He  waa 
engaged,  by  promise  and  affection,  to  prefer  the  residence  of 
France;  and,  after  dragging  his  court  through  Poitou  and 
Oascony,  and  devouring,  by  bis  expense,  the  cities  and  con- 

^'  It  is  difficult  to  know  whether  Labat  (torn.  iv.  p^  ^8 — Hi)  be  a* 
jest  or  in  earnest,  when  he  supposes  that  Anagni  still  feels  the  weight 
of  this  curse,  and  that  the  cornfields,  or  vineyards,  or  olive-trees,  ar» 
arjiually  blasted  bv  Nature,  the  obsequious  handmaid  of  the  popes. 
-  ^'  See,  in  the  Chronicle  of  Giovanni  Yillaoi,  (L  viii.  c.  63,  64,  80,  a 
Muratori,  torn,  xiii.,)  the  imprisonment  of  Boniface  YIIL,  and  the  eUo* 
tioD  of  Clement  V.,  the  last  of  which,  like  most  anecdotes,  is  «Dbaff« 
msed  with  some  difficulties. 
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on  the  road,  he  Anally  reposed  at  Avignon,'*  whidi 
flonrished  above  seventy  years  **  the  seat  of  the  Roman  pon« 
tiff  and  the  metropolis  of  Christendom.  By  land,  by  sea,  by 
the  Rh^ne,  the  position  of  Avignon  was  on  all  sides  accessi- 
ble ;  the  southern  provinces  of  France  do  not  yield  to  Italy 
itself;  new  palaces  arose  for  the  acoommodation  of  the  pope 
and  caidinals ;  and  the  arts  of  luxury  were  soon  attracted  by 
the  treasures  of  the  church.  They  were  already  possessed 
f>f  the  adjacent  territory,  the  Venaissin  county,"  a  populous 
and  fertile  spot ;  and  the  sovereignty  of  Avignon  was  after- 
wards purchased  from  the  youth  and  distress  of  Jane,  the  first 
queen  of  Naples  and  countess  of  Provence,  for  the  inadequate 
price  of  fourscore  thousand  florins."  Under  the  shadow  of 
a  French  monarchy,  amidst  an  obedient  people,  the  popes 
enjoyed  an  honorable  and  tranquil  state,  to  which  they  long 
had  been  strangers:  butiltaly   deplored  their  absence;  and 


•"  The  original  lives  of  the  eight  popes  of  Avignon,  Clement  V., 
John  XXIL,  Benedict  XL,  Clement  vl,  Innocent  VI.,  Urban  V., 
Gregory  Xt,  and  Clement  Vlt,  are  published  by  Stephen  Baluze, 
(ViUB  Paparum  Aveoionensium ;  Paris,  1698,  2  vols,  in  4to.,)  with 
copious  and  elaborate  notes,  and  a  second  volume  of  acts  and  docu- 
ments. With  the  true  zeal  of  an  editor  and  a  patriot,  he  devoutly 
justifies  or  excuses  the  characters  of  his  countrymen. 

**  The  exile  of  Avignon  is  compared  by  the  Italians  with  Babylon, 
and  the  Babylonish  captivity.  Such  furious  metaphors,  more  suitable 
to  the  ardor  of  Petrarch  than  to  the  judgment  of  Muratori,  are  gpravely 
refuted  m  Baluze's  preface.  The  abb^  de  Sade  is  distracted  ^tween 
the  love  of  Petrarch  and  of  his  country.  Yet  he  modestly  pleads, 
that  many  of  the  local  inconveniences  of  Avignon  are  now  removed ; 
and  many  of  the  Tices  against  which  the  poet  declaims,  had  been  im- 
ported with  the  Roman  court  by  the  strangers  oi  Italy,  (torn,  i  p. 
23—28.) 

®^  The  comtat  Venaissin  was  ceded  to  the  popes  in  1273  by  Philip 
IIL  king  of  France,  after  he  had  inherited  the  dominions  of  the  count 
of  Thoulouse.  Forty  years  before,  the  heresy  of  Count  Raymond  had 
given  them  a  pretence  of  seizure,  and  they  derived  some  obscure  claim 
from  the  xith  century  to  some  lands  citra  Rhodanum,  (Valesii  Notitia 
Galliarum,  p.  496,  610.  Longuerue,  Description  de  la  France,  torn. 
L  p  376—381.) 

^^  If  a  possession  of  four  centuries  were  not  itself  a  title,  such  ob- 
jections might  annul  the  bargain  ;  but  the  purchase  money  must  be 
refunded,  for  indeed  it  was  paid.  Civitatem  Avenionem  emit  .  .  . 
per  ejusmodi  venditionem  pecunisl  redundates,  Ac,  (ii<^  Vita  Clement 
V  L  in  Baluz.  ibm.  L  p.  272.  Muratori,  Script  tom.  iil  P.  ii.  p.  566.) 
Tlie  only  temptation  for  Jane  and  her  second  husband  was  readj 
BKMiey,  and  without  it  they  could  not  have  retimed  tc  iho  throne  m 
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Ronte,  in  solitude  and  poverty,  might  repent  of  tlie  ungovern- 
able freedom  which  had  driven  from  the  Vatican  the  suocessor 
of  St  Peter.  Her  repentance  was  tardy  and  fruitless :  after 
the  death  of  the  old  members,  the  sacred  college  was  filled 
with  French  caidinals,*^  who  beheld  Home  snd  Italy  with  ab- 
horrence and  contempt,  and  perpetuated  a  series  of  naUonal, 
ind  even  provincial,  popes,  a''4aehed  by  the  most  indissoluble 
ties  to  their  native  country. 

The  progress  of  industry  had  produced  and  enriched  the 
[tahUn  republics  :  the  asra  of  their  liberty  is  the  most  floarish- 
ing  period  oi  population  and  agriculture,  of  manu&ctunBs  and 
commerce ;  and  their  mechanic  labors  were  gradually  refined 
into  the  arts  of  el^ance  and  genius.  But  the  position  of 
Rome  was  less  ^vorable,  the  territory  less  fruitful :  the  char- 
acter of  the  inhabitants  was  debased  by  indolence  and  elated 
by  pride ;  and  they  .fondly  conceived  that  the  tribute  of  sub- 
jects must  forever  nourish  the  metropolis  of  the  church  and 
empire.  This  prejudice  was  encouraged  in  some  degree  by 
the  resort  of  pilgrims  to  the  shrines  of  the  apostles ;  and  the 
last  legacy  of  the  popes,  the  institution  of  the  holt  year,** 
was  not  less  ben^cial  to  the  people  than  to  the  clergy. 
Since  the  loss  of  Palestine,  the  gift  of  plenary  indulgences, 
which  had  been  applied  to  the  crusades,  remained  without  an 
object;  and  the  most  valuable  treasure  of  the  church,  was 
sequestered  above  eight  years  from  public  circulation.  A  new 
channel  was  opened  by  the  diligence  of  Boniface  the  Eighth, 
who  reconciled  the  vices  of  ambition  and  avarice  ;  and  the 
pope  had  sufficient  learning  to  recollect  and  revive  the  secular 
games  which  were  celebrated  in  Rome  at  the  conclusion  of 
every  century.  To  sound  without  danger  the  depth  of  popu- 
lar credulity,  a  sermon  was  seasonably  pronounced,  a  report 
was  artfully  scattered,  some  aged  witnesses  were  produced; 
and  on  the  first  of  January  of  the  year  thirteen  hundred,  tho 


**  Clement  V.  immediately  promoted  ten  cardinals,  nine  French  and 
one  English,  (Vita  iv**,  p.  68,  et  Baluz.  p.  626,  Ac.)  In  1831,  the  pope 
refused  two  candidates  recommended  by  the  king  of  France,  quod  zx. 
Cardinales,  de  quibus  xvii.  de  regno  Francis  origmem  traxisse  noecun- 
tur  in  memorato  collegto  existant,  (Thomasein,  Discipline  de  TEgliset, 
torn.  L  p.  1281.) 

**  Our  primitive  account  is  fr<'m  Cardinal  James  Oaietan,  (Maxima 
BIhUot  Patrum,  torn.  xxv. ;)  and  I  am  at  a  loss  to  determine  whether 
the  nephew  of  Boniface  VIII.  he.  a  fool  or  a  knave :  the  uncle  is  a  i 
dearer  character. 
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church  of  St  Feter  was  crowded  with  the  faithful,  who  de- 
manded the  custofnary  indulgence  of  the  holy  time.  The 
pontiff  who  watched  and  irritated  their  devout  impatience, 
was  soon  persuaded  hy  ancient  testimony  of  the  justice  of 
their  elaim;  and  he  proclaimed  a  plenary  ahsolution  to  all 
Catholics  who,  in  the  course  of  that  year,  and  at  eveiy  simi- 
lar period,  should  respectfully  visit  the  apostolic  churcnes  of 
St  Peter  and  St  Paul.  The  welcome  sound  was  propagated 
through  Christendom ;  and  at  first  from  the  nearest  provinces 
of  Italy,  and  at  length  from  the  remote  kingdoms  of  Hungary 
arid  Britain^  the  highways  were  thronged  with  a  swarm  of  pil- 
grims who  sought  to  expiate  their  sins  in  a  journey,  however 
costly  or  laborious,  which  was  exempt  from  the  perils  of  mili- 
tary service.  All  exceptions  of  rank  or  «ex,  of  age  or  infirmity, 
were  forgotten  in  the  common  transport;  and  in  the  streets 
and  churches  many  persons  were  trampled  to  death  by.  th<^ 
eagerness  of  devotion.  The  calculation  of  their  numbers 
could  not  be  easy  nor  accurate ;  and  they  have  probably  been 
magnified  by  a  dexterous  clergy,  well  apprised  of  the  conta- 
gion of  example:  yet 'we  are  assured  by  a  judicious  historian, 
who  assisted  at  the  ceremony,  that  Rome  was  never  replen- 
bhed  with  less  than  two  hundred  thousand  strangers;  and 
another  spectator  has  fixed  at  two  millions  the  total  concourse 
of  the  year.  A  trifling  oblation  from  each  individual  would 
accumulate  a  royal  treasure;  and  two  priests  stood  night  and 
day,  with  rakes  in  their  hands,  to  collect,  without  counting, 
the  heaps  of  gold  and  silver  that  were  poured  on  the  altar  of 
St  Paul**  It  was  fortunately  a  season  of  peace  and  plenty  5 
and  if  forage  was  scarce,  if  inns  and  lodgings  were  extrava- 
gantly dear,  an  inexhaustible  supply  of  bread  and  wine,  of 
meat  and  fish,  was  provided  by  the  policy  of  Boniface  and 
the  venal  hospitaliiy  of  the  Romans.  From  a  city  without 
trade  or  industry,  all  casual  riches  will  speedily  evaporate: 
but  the  ava^R|i&e  and*  eiivy  of  the  next  generation  solicite<l 
^^te^S^^.i^  Sixth  •''  to  anticipate  the  distant  period  of  the 
centUi^r,   The  gracious  pontiff  complied  with  their  wishes; 

*'  See  John  yillani  (L  viii.  c  86)  in  the  ziith,  and  the  Chronieon 
Astense,  in  th^  zith  volume  {p.  191,  192)  of  Moratorrs  CoUection. 
Papa  iBflumerabilem  pecuniamab  eisdem  aoGepit»  nam  dao  derici,  coin 
rastris,  ^  . 

"  The  two  bulls  of  Boniface  VIIL  and  Clement  YL  are  inserted 
m  the  Corpus  Juris  Canoni  ^  '^Extravagant  Commun.  L  v.  tit  is.  « 
I.  «.) 

VOL.   VL U. 
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afforded  Rome  this  poor  consolation  for  his  loss ;  and  justified 
the  change  by  the  name  and  practice  of  the  Mosaic  J  ubilee.'* 
His  summons  was  obeyed ;  and  the  number,  zeal,  and  liberal- 
itj  of  the  pilgrims  did  not  yield  to  the  primitive  festival.  But 
they  encountered  the  triple  scourge  of  war,  pestilence,  and 
famine :  many  wives  and  virgins  were  violated  in  the  castles 
of  Italy ;  and  many  strangers  were  pillaged  or  murdered  by 
the  savage  Romans,  no  longer  moderated  by  the  presence 
of  their  bishops.**  To  the  impatience  of  the  popes  we  ^ny 
ascribe  the  successive  reduction  to  fifty,  thirty-three,  and 
twenty-five  years;  although  the  second  of  these  terms  xp 
commensurate  with  the  life  of  Christ  The  profusion  of 
indulgences,  the  revolt  of  the  Protestants,  and  the  decline  of 
superstition,  have  much  diminished  the  value  of  the  jubilee ; 
yet  even  the  nineteenth  and  last  festival  was  a  year  of  pleas- 
ure and  profit  to  the  Romans ;  and  a  philosophic  smile  will 
not  disturb  the  triumph  of  the  priest  or  the  happiness  of 
the  people." 

In  the  beginning  of  the  eleventh  century,  Italy  was  exposed 
to  the  feudal  tyranny,  alike  oppressive  to  the  sovereign  and 
the  people.  The  rights  of  human  nature  were  vindicated  by 
her  numerous  republics,  who  soon  extended  their  liberty  and 
dominion  from  the  city  to  the  adjacent  country.  The  sword 
of  the  nobles  was  broken;  their  slaves  were  enfranchised; 
their  castles  were  demolished ;  they  assumed  the  habits  of 
society  and  obedience ;  their  ambition  was  confined  to  muni- 
cipal honors,. and  in  the  proudest  aristocracy  of  Venice  oi 
Genoa,  each  patrician  was  subject  to  the  laws.*'     But  the  fee* 

**  The  sabbatic  years  and  jubilees  of  the  Mosaic  law,  (Car.  .^igon.  d« 
Republica  HebriBorum,  0pp.  torn.  iv.  L  iii.  c.  14,  15,  p.  151,  T62,)  th« 
suspNeiisioD  of  all  care  andlabor,  the  periodical  release  of  lands,  debts, 
ser\'itude,  <&&,  may  seem  a  noble  idea,  but  the  execution  would  be 
impracticable  in  a  profane  republic ;  and  I  should  be  gkd  %o  learn 
that  thb  ruinous  festival  was  ooserved  by  the  Jewish  people. 

*"  See  the  Chronicle  of  Matteo  Villani,  (L  L  c  56,)  m  the  xlvth  vol 
of  Mnratori,  and  the  Memoires  sur  la  Vie  de  Petrarque,  torn:  ill  p.  7fi 
—89. 

'^  The  subject  is  exhausted  by  M.  Chais,  a  French  minister  at  the 
Hague,  in  his  Lettres  Historiques  et  Dogmatiques,  sur  les  Jubilee  et 
es  Indulgences;  la  Have,  1761,  3  vols,  in  12mo.;  an  elaborate  and 
pleasing  work,  had  not  the  author  preferred  the  character  of  a  polcmis 
to  that  of  a  philosopher. 

*^  Muratori  (Dissert  xlvii.)  alleges  the  Annals  of  Florence,  Padua» 
Genoa,  Ac,  the  analogy  of  the  rest,  tlie  evidence  of  Otho  of  Frisingoi^ 
(de  Oest  Fred.  I.  I  il  c.  18,)  and  the  submission  of  the  marooia 
of  Eate. 
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Uo  and  disonlerly  government  of  Rome  was  unequal  to  the 
task  of  curbing  her  rebellious  sons,  who  scorned  the  authority 
of  the  magistrate  within  and  without  the  walls.  It  was  no 
longer  a  civil  contention  between  the  nobles  and  plebeians 
for  the  government  of  the  state:  the  barons  asserted  in  arms 
their  personal  independence;  their  palaces  and  castles  were 
fortified  against  a  siege;  and  their  private  quarrels  were 
inaintained'bj  the  numbers  of  their  vassals  and  retainers.  In 
oiigin  and  affection,  they  were  aliens  to  their  country :  •"  and 
a  genuine  Roman,  could  such  have  been  produced,  might 
liave  renounced  these  haughty  strangers,  who  disdained  tho 
appellation  of  citizens,  and  proudly  styled  themselves  the 
princes,  of  Rome.**  After  a  dark  series  of  revolutions,  ali 
records  of  pedigree  were  lost;  the  distinction  of  surnames 
vras  abolished;  the  blood  of  the  nations  was  mingled  in  a 
thousand  channels ;  and  the  Goths  and  Lombards,  the  Greeks 
and  Franks,  the  Germans  and  Normans,  had  obtained  the 
fairest  possessions  by  royal  bounty,  or  the  prerogative  of 
valor.  These  examples  might  be  readily  presumed ;  but  th« 
elevation  of  a  Hebrew  race  to  the  rank  of  senators  and  con- 
suls is  an  -  event  without  a  parallel  in  the  long  captivity  of 
these  miserable  exiles.**  In  the  time  of  Leo  the  Ninth,  a 
wealthy  and  learned  Jew  was  converted  to  Christianity,  and 
honored  at  his  baptism  with  the  name  of  his  godfather,  the 
reigning  Pope.  The  zeal  and  courage  of  Peter  the  son  of 
Leo  were  signalized  in  the  cause  of  Gregory  the  Seventh, 
who  intrusted  his  faithful  adherent  with  the  government  of 
Adrian's  mole,  the  tower  of  Crescentius,  or,  as  it  is  now 
called,  the  castle  of  St.  Angelo.    Both  the  father  and  the  son 

••  As  early  as  the  year  824,  the  emperor  Lothaire  L  found  it  expe- 
dient to  interrogate  tne  Roman  people,  to  learn  from  each  individual 
by  what  n;itional  law  he  chose  to  oe  governed.  (Muratori,  Dissertat 
zxii.) 

•■  Petrarch  attacks  these  foreigners,  the  tyrants  of  Rome,  in  a  de<y» 
lamation  or  epistle,  full  of  bold  truths  and  absurd  pedantry,  in  which 
he  applies  the  maxims,  and  even  prejudices,  of  the  old  republic  to  the 
state  of  the  xivth  century,  (M^moires,  torn.  iiL  p.  167 — 169.) 

•*  The  origin  and  adventures  of  the  Jewish  family  are  noticed  b^ 
Pagi,  (Critica,  torn.  iv.  p.  435,  A.  D.  1124,  No.  8,  4,)  who  draws  h?» 
information  from  the  Chronographus  Maurigniacensis,  and  Amulphus 
Sagiensis  de  Schlsmate,  (in  Muratori,  Script  ItaL  tom.  iii.  P.  i.  p.  42d 
—482.)  The  fact  must  in  some  degree  be  true ;  yet  I  could  wish  that 
it  had  been  coolly  related,  before  it  was  turned  into  a  reproach  agaiuift 
Ole  aatipope. 
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wtrs  die  paienti  of  anumeroiis  piogenj;  their  ridies,  i\m 
ftniti  ti  uftury,  were  shared  with  Uie  nobleet  fiunilies  of  ths 
citj;  «Dd  80  ezteouTe  was  their  alLiance,  that  the  grandson 
of  tLe  (>roeeljte  was  exalted  by  the  weight  of  his  kindred  to 
the  throne  of  St  Peter.  A  majoritj  of  the  clergy  and  people 
eupported  his  cause :  he  reigned  several  yeafs  in  the  Vatican ; 
and  it  k  only  the  eloquence  of  St  Bernard,  and  the  final  tri- 
umph of  Innocence  the  Second,  that  has  branded  Anacletus 
with  tne  epithet  of  antipope.  After  bis  defeat  and  death,  the 
posterity  of  Leo  is  no  longer  conspicnous  ;  and  none  will  be 
found  of*  the  modem  nobles  ambitious  of  descending  firom  a 
Jewish  stock.  It  is  not  my  design  to  enumerate  the  Roman 
families  which  have  failed  at  different  periods,  or  those  which 
are  continued  in  different  degrees  of  splendor  to  the  present 
time.**  The  old  consular  line  of  the  Frangipani  discover 
their  name  in  the  ge^ierous  act  of  breaking  or  dividing  bread 
m  a  time  of  &mine;  and  such  benevolence  is  more  traly 
glorious  than  to  have  enclosed,  with  their  allies  the  Coniy  a 
spacious  quarter  of  the  dty  in  the.  chains  of  their  fertifitia- 
tions;  the  Savelli,  9s  it  ^ould  seem  a  Sabine  race,  have 
maintsuned  their  original  dignity  ;  the  obsolete  surname  of  the 
Capizucehi  is  inscribed  on  the  coins  of  the  first  senators ;  the 
Conii  preserve  the  honor,  without  the  estate,  of  the  counts  of 
Signia ;  and  the  Armihaldi  must  have  been  very  ignorant,  or 
very  modest,  if  they  had  not  descended  from  the  Carthaginian 
hero.** 

^  Munttori  has  ^ven  two  dissertations  {xll  and  ztil)  to  the  namecs 
lames,  and  families  of  Italy.  Some  nobles,  who  glofy  in  tiieir  do- 
mestic lables»  may  be  offendea  with  his  firm  and  temperate  critidsm ; 
yet  surely  some  oonoes  of  pore  gold  are  of  more  value  than  many 
pounds  of  base  metal 

**  The  cardinal  of  St  Qeorge,  m  his  poetical,  or  rather  metrical 
history  of  the  election  and  coronation  01  Bonifiice  YIIL,  (Mnratori 
Script.  ItaL  toDL  ill  P.  I  pi  641,  Ac,)  describes  the  state  and  fSunilies 
•f  Homo  at  the  coronation  of  Boniiaoe  WML,  (A.  D.  1296.) 

Intefsa  tttttlis  redlniti  sangniiM  et  annis 
Iltiutresqae  virl  RooiaBi  a  ctlrpe  tnhentet 
Nomen  In  emerftot  tsntte  Tirivtii  honores 
Tnlulerant  tese  oMdlos  restninqiie  colebaaC 
AuraiA  fttlients  tfqg^  soelaota  catervi. 
Ex  f psU  devoCa  domut  piasUnUt  ab  Ur»A 
Eedetiv,  ▼uttomqae  gereos  demlnlnt  aluuii 
recta  (Wmum  Jads.  naenon  SaMiU  mUU ; 
StephanldM  Mnior,  CMit<M  Annibaaea  prolea, 
frvfactaMue  urbis  macnum  cine  viribns  nonicn. 

(l.i!.c.5.100,p.047,6«.) 

1W  aacient  statutes  of  Bone  (1.  :ii.  c  C9;  p  174, 176)  distii^ciii 
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But  among,  perhaps  above,  the  peers  and  prinoaA  of  the 
dtv,  I  distinguish  the  rival  hous^  of  Colonna  and  Ursini, 
whose  private  story  is  an  essential  part  of  the  annals  of  mod- 
ern Rome.  I.  The  name  and  arms  of  Colonna*'  have  been 
the  theme  of  much  doubtful  etymology ;  nor  have  the  orators 
and  antiquarians  overlooked  either  Trajan's  pillar,  oV.  the 
columns  of  Hercules,  or  the  pillar  of  Christ's  flagellation,  oi 
the  luminous  column  that  guided  the  Israelites  in  the  desert 
Their  first  hbtorical  appearance  in  the  year  eleven  hundred 
and  four  attests  the  power  and  antiquity,  while  it  explain^  the 
simple  meaning,  of  the  name.  By  the  usurpation  of  Cavae, 
the  Qolonna  provoked  the  arms  of  Paschal  the  Second;  but 
they  lawfiiUy  held  in  the  Campagna  of  Eome  the  hereditary 
fie&  of  Zagarola  and  Qolonna  ;  and  the  latter  of  these  tpwns 
was  probably  adorned  with  some  lofty  pillar,  th^  telic  of  a 
villa  or  temple.**  They  likewK*e  possessed  one  moiety  of 
the  neighboring  city  of  Tusculum,  a  strong  presumption  of 
their  descent  fi^m  the  counts  of  Tusculum,  who  in  the  tenth 
century  were  the  tyrants  of  the  apostolic  see.  According  to 
their  own  and  the  public  opinion,  the  primitive  and  remote 
source  was  derived  from  the  banks  of  the  Rhine  ;**  and  the 
sovereigns  of  Grermany  were  not  ashamed  of  a  real  or  fabulous 
affinity  with  a  noble  race,  which  in  the  revolutions  of  seven 
hundred  years  has  been  often  illustrated  by  merit  and  always 
by  fortune.^**     About  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  century,  the 

eleven  families  of  barons,  who  are  obliged  to  swear  in  concilio  com- 
muni^  before  the  senator,  that  they  would  not  harbor  or  protect  auy 
malefactors,  outlaws,  iba-^a  feeble  security  1    - 

*^  It  is  pity  t^tthe  Colonna  themselves  have  not  favored  the  world 
with  a  complete  and  critical  history  of  their  illustrious  house.  I  ad- 
here to  Muratori,  (Dissert  xlii^tom.  iil  p.  647,  648.) 

'*  Pandulph.  Pisan.  in  Vit  Paschal  11.  in  Muratori,  Script  ItaL  torn 
iii  P.  i  p.  335.  The  fiimily  has  still  great  possessions  m  the  Cam- 
pagna of  Rome ;  but  they  have  aUenated  to  the  lioipigliosi  this  origi- 
nal fief  of  C%)/onna»  (Eschinard,  p.  258,  259.)  . 

"  Te  longinqua  dedit  tellus  et  pasoua  Bheni, 

says  Petrarch ;  and,  in  1417,  a  duke  of  Guelders  and  JuUers  acknowl- 
edges (Lenfant»  Hist  du  Ooncile  de  Constance,  torn,  il  p.  589)  his  de- 
eeent  from  the  ancestors  of  Martin  V^  (Otho  Colonna:)  but  the  royal 
author  of  the  Memoirs  of  Brandenburg  observes,  that  the  sceptre  in 
his  arms  has  been  confounded  with  the  column. .  To  maintain  tiie  Ro* 
man  origin  of  the  Colonna,  it  was  in^niously  supposed  i(Diario  d' 
Mooaldeschi,  in  the  Script  ItaL  tom.  zil  p  593)  that  a  cousin  of  the 
..«mperor  Kero  escaped  from  the  city,  and  loundod  Ment^  io  Getanny 

'••  I  cannot  overlook  the  Roman  triumph  or  cvation  cif-'¥a*c»  Ai- 
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modi  powerful  branch  was  composed  of  an  uncle  and  six 
brothers,  all  conspicuous  in  arms,  or  in  the  honors  of  the 
church.  Of  these,  Peter  was  elected  senator  of  Rome,  intro- 
duced to  the  Capitol  in  a  triumphal  car,  and  hailed  in  some 
vain  acclamations  with  the  title  of  Oa^sar;  while  John  and 
Stephen  were  declared  marquis  of  Ancona  and  count  of  Ro- 
magna,  by  Nicholas  the  Fourth,  a  patron  so  partial  to  their 
family,  that  he  has  been  delineated  in  satirical  portraits,  im- 
prisoned as  it  were  in  a  hollow  pillar."*  After  his  decease 
their  haughty  behavior  provoked  the  displeasure  of  the  raost 
implacable  of  mankind.  The  two  cardinals,  the  uncle  and 
the  nephew,  denied  the  election  of  Boniface  the  Eighth;  and 
the  Coionna  were  oppressed  for  a  moment  by  his  temporal 
and  spiritual  arms."*  Ue  proclaimed  a  crusade  agahist  his 
personal  enemies;  their  estates  were  confiscated;  their  for- 
tresses on  either  side  of  the  Tyber  were  besieged  by  the 
troops  of  St  Peter  and  those  of  the  nval  nobles ;  and  after 
the  ruin  of  Palestrina  or  Prseneste,  their  principal  seat,  the 
ground  was  marked  with  a  ploughshare,  the  emblem  of  per- 
petual desolation.  Degraded,  banished,  proscribed,  the  six 
brothers^  in  disguise  and  danger,  wandered  over  Europe  with- 
out renouncing  the  hope  of  deliverance  and  revenge.  In  this 
double  hope,  me  French  court  was  their  surest  asylum ;  they 
prompted  and  directed  the  enterprise  of  Philip  ;  and  I  should 
praise  their  magnanimity,  had  they  respected  the  misfortune 
and  courage  of  the  captive  tyrant  His  civil  acts  were  an- 
nulled by  the  Roman  people,  who  restored  the  honors  and 
possessions  of  the  Coionna ;  and  some  estimate  may  be  formed 
of  their  wealth  by  their  losses,  of  their  losses  by  the  damages 
of  one  hundred  thousand  gold  florins  which  were  granted 
them  against  the  accomplices  and  heirs  of  the  deceased  pope. 
All  the    spiritual   censures   and  disqualifications   were  alx>l- 

tonio  Coionna,  who  had  commanded  the  |>ope*s  galleys  at  the  naval 
victory  of  Lepanto,  (Thuaa  Hist  L  7,  torn,  ill  p.  55, 56.  Muret  Oratiu 
t  0pp.  torn,  h  p.  180—190.) 

><*'  Muratori,  Amudi  d'  Italia,  torn.  z.  p.  216,  220. 

^^  Petrarch  s  attachment  to  the  Coionna  has  authorized  tlie  abb6 
de  Sade  to  expatiate  on  the  state  of  the*  fiimily  in  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury, the  persecution  of  Boni£sce  VIIL,  the  character  of  Stephen  and 
his  BOOS,  their  quarrels  with  the  Ursini,  <ftc.,  (Memoires  sur  PStnirque^ 
tom.  i  p.  98—110,  146—148,  1*74—176,  222—230,  275—280.)  Hia 
criticism  often  recUfiee  the  hearsay  stories  of  Villani,  and  the  errors  of 
the  less  diligent  modems.  I  understand  the  brancli  of  Stephen  to  W 
aow  astinct 
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ished  "•  by  Lis  pradent  successors ;  and  tlio  fort jne  of  Uie 
iioupo  was  inbro  firmly  established  by  this  transient  hurricane. 
The  boldness  of  Sciarra  Golonna  was  signalized  in  the  cap- 
ivity  of  Boniface,  and  long  afterwards .  in  the  coronation  of 
>l.ewis  of  Bavaria ;  and  by  the  gratitude  of  the  emperor,  the 
pillar  in  their  arms  was  encircled  with  a  royal  crown.  But 
the  first  of  the  family  in  fame  and  merit  was  the  elder  Ste- 
phen, whom  Petrarch  loved  and  esteemed  as  a  hero  superior 
to  his  own  times,  and  not  unworthy  of  ancient  Rome.  Per- 
secution and  exile  displayed  to  the  nations  his  abilities  in 
peace  and  war ;  in  his  distress  he  was  an  object,  not  of  pity, 
but  of  reverence ;  the  aspect  of  danger  provoked  him  to  avow 
his  name  and  country ;  and  when  he  was  asked,  "  Where  is 
now  your  fortress  P  he  laid  his  hand  on  his  heart,  and  an- 
swered, "Here."  He  supported  with  the  same  virtue  tlio 
return  of  prosperity ;  and,  till  the  ruin  of  his  declining  age, 
the  ancestors,  the  character,  and  the  children  of  Stephen  Go- 
lonna, exalted  his  dignity  in  the  Roman  republic,  and  at  the 
court  of  Avignon.  II.  The  Ursini  migrated  from  Spoleto ;  "* 
the  sons  of  Ursus,  as  they  are  styled  in  the  twelfth  century, 
from  some  eminent  person,  who  is  only  known  as  the  father 
of  their  race.  But  they  were  soon  distinguished  among  the 
nobles  of  Rome,  by  the  number  and  bravery  of  their  kins- 
men, the  strength  of  their  towers,  the  honors  of  the  senate 
and  sacred  college,  and  the  elevation  of  two  popes,  Celestin 
the  Third  and  Nicholas  the  Third,  of  their  name  and  line- 
age."*    Their  riches  may  be  accused  as  an  early  abuse  of 


"•  Alexander  III.  had  declared  the  Colonna  who  adhered  to  the 
emperor  Frederic  I.  incapable  of  holding  any  ecclesiastical  benefice, 
(Villdni,  L  y.  c  1;)  and  the  last  stains  of  annual  excommunication 
were  purified  by  Sixtus  V^  (Vita  di  Sistp  V.  torn,  iii.  p.  416.) 
Treason,  sacrilege,  and  proscription  are  often  the  best  titles  of  ancient 
nobility. 

'**  — • YalUs  te  proxima  misit, 

Appenninigeme  qua  prata  yirentia  sylvse 
Sp(Hetaua  metunt  armenta  gregesque  protcrvt 

Monaldeachi  (torn,  xil  Script  ItaL  f  633)  gives  the  Ursini  a  French 
origin,  which  maj[  be  remotely  true. 

^^*  In  the  metrical  life  of  Celestine  Y.  by  the  cardinal  of  St.  George^ 
(Muratori,  torn,  iil  P.  i  p.  613,  4»x,)  we  find  a  luminous,  and  not  ineU 
gant,  passage,  (L  I  c.  3,  p.  203  &c. :) — 

— — —  genult  naem  nobtlb  Unta  ( Urgi  7) 

Pm^entos,  Koniana  domu*.  veterataque  matnis 
Fttscibus  in  cleru,  pmuimsqae  exiierta  seDutet, 
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nepotism :  the  estates  of  St  Peter  were  alienated  in  theif 
fevor  by  the  liberal  Celestin;"*  and  Nicholas  was  ambitious 
for  their  sake  to  solicit  the  alliance  of  monarchs;  to  £>und 
new  kingdoms  in  Lombardy  and  Tuscany;  and  to  invest 
them  vr^  the  perpetual  office  of  senators  of  Rome.  All  thai 
has  beenr  observed  of  the  greatness  of  the  Colonna  will  like- 
wise redound  to  the  glory  of  the  Ursini,  their  constant  and 
aqnai  antagonists  in  the  long  hereditary  feud,  which  distracted 
dbove  two  hundred  and  fifty  years  the  ecclesiastical  state. 
The  jealousy  of  preeminence  and  power  was  the  true  ground 
of  their  quarrel ;  but  as  a  specious  badge  of  distinction,  the 
Colonna  embraced  the  name  of  Ghibelines  and  the  party  cf 
the  empire ;  the  Ursini  espo'ased  the  title  of  Guelphs  and 
the  cause  of  the  church.  The  eagle  and  the  keys  were  dis- 
played in  their  adverse  banners;  and  the  two  factions  of 
Italy  most  furiously  raged  when  the  origin  and  nature  of  the 
dispute  were  long  since  forgotten."'  After  the  retreat  of  the 
popes  to  Avignon  they  disputed  in  arms  the  vacant  republi<^; 
and  the  mischiefs  of  discord  were  perpetuated  by  the  wretch- 
ed compromise  of  electing  each  year  two  rival  senators.  By 
their  private  hostilities  the  city  and  country  were  desolated, 
and  the  fluctuating  balance  inclined  with  their  alternate  suc- 
cess. But  none  of  either  family  had  fallen  by  the  sword,  till 
the  most  renowned  champion  of  the  Ursini  was  surprised  and 
slain  by  the  younger  Stephen  Colonna.'**  His  triumph  is 
stained  with  the  reproach  of  violating  the  truce;  their  de- 
feat wds  basely  avenged  by  the  assassination,  before  the 
church  door,  of  an  innocent  boy  and  his  two  servants.     Yet 

Belloramque  man  A  grandl  stipata  parentam 
Cardineos  apices  necnoa  fastifla  dadum 
Papatds  iterata  tenens. 

Muratori  (Dissert,  xlii  torn,  iii.)  observes,  that  the  first  TTrsinl  pontili- 
cate  of  Celestine-IIL  was  unknown:  he  is  inclined  to  read  Urti  pro- 
genies. 

^^*  Filii  XJrsi,  quondam  Coelcstini  papse  nepbtes,  de  bonis  eodesitt 
UomansB  ditati,  ^Vit  Innocent  IIL  in  Muratori,  Script  torn.  iii.  P.  ij 
llie  partial  podigality  of  Nicholas  IIL  is  more  conspicubus  in  ViUam 
and  Muratori.  Yet  the  Ursini  would  disdain  the  nephews  of  a  modem 
pope. 

'^^  In  his  fifty-first  Dissertation  on  the  Italian  Antiquities,  Muratori 
explains  the  factions  of  the  Guelphs  and  Ghibelines. 

'"  Petrarch  (tom.  L  p.  222 — 230)  has  celebrated  this  victory  tuo^ 
ccpiing  to  the  Colonna ;  but  two  contemporaries,  a  Florentine  (Gio> 
fauni  Villani,  L  x.  c.  220)  and  a  Roman,  (Ludovico  Monaldeschi,  p.  SSJL 
SH,)  are  less  favorable  to  their  arms. 
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the  victorious  Colonna,  with  an  annual  colleague,  was  de- 
clared senator  of  Rome  during  the  term  of  five  yeans.  And 
the  muse  of  Petrarch  inspired  a  wish,  a  hope,  a  prediction, 
that  the  generous  youth,  the  son  of  his  venerable  hero,  would 
restore  Home  and  Italy  to  their  pristine  glory;  that  his 
justice  would  extirpate  the  wolves  and  lions,  the  serpents  and 
%ear8,  who  labored  to  subvert  the  eternal  basis  of  the  marble 

lOMTMN."* 

"'The  abb^  do  Sade  (torn.!.  Notea,  p.  01—66)  hasappUei^  tiit 
vith  Canzone  of  PeirArch,  Spirto  OentU,  <ba,  to  Stephmi  Colonof  tkv 
yoooger: — 

OtjU  Inpi,  leonl,  aqaile  e  lerpl 
Ai  una  gran  inannorea  <•/•»•« 
ffteno  nq^ii  »Tenl»  e  i  M 

IT* 
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CHAPTER  LXX. 

CHABAfJIER  AND  CORONATION  OF  PETRARCH. — RESTORATION 
OF  THE  FREEDOM  AND  GOVERNMENT  OF  ROME  BT  TOE 
TRIBUNE  RIENZI.— -HIS  VIRTUES  AND  VICES,  HIS  EXPUL- 
SION   AND    DEATH. — ^RETURN    OF    THE    POPES    FROM    AVIO- 

NON. GREAT    SCHISM    OF    THE    WEST.— REUNION     OF    THE 

LATIN     CHURCH. LAST     STRUGGLES    OF   ROMAN    LIBERTY.— 

STATUTES     OF    ROME. ^FINAL    SETTLEMENT   OF   THE    ECCLE- 
SIASTICAL  STATE. 

In  the  apprehension  of  modem  times,  Petrarch*  is  the 
Italian  songster  of  Laura  »nd  love.  In  the  harmony  of  his 
Tuscan  rhymes,  Italy  applauds,  or  rather  adores,  the  father 
of  her  lyric  poetry ;  and  his  verse,  or  at  least  his  name,  is 
repeated  by  the  enthnsiasm.  or  affectation,  of  amorous  sensi* 
bility.  Whatever .  may  be  the  private  taste  of  a  stranger,  his 
slight  and  superficial  knowledge  should  humbly  acquiesce  in 
the  judgment  of  a  learned  nation ;  yet  I  may  hope  or  pre- 
sume, that  the  Italians  do  not  compare  the  tedious  uniformity 
of  sonnets  and  eledes  with  the  sublime  compositions  of  their 
epic  muse,  the  original  wildness  of  Dante,  the  regular  beau- 
ties of  Tasso,  and  the  boundless  variety  of  the  incomparable 
Ariosto.  The  merits  of  the  lover  I  am  still  less  qualified  to 
appreciate:  nor  am  I  deeply  interested  in  a  metaphysical 
passion  for  a  nymph  so  shadowy,  that  her  existence  has  been 
questioned ;  *  for  a  matron  so  prolific,*  that  she  was  dehvered 

'  The  M^moires  sur  la  Tie  de  Fran9oi0  P^trarqae,  (AmBterdam, 
1764, 1767,  8  yoIb.  in  4to^)  form  a  copious,  original,  and  entertaining 
work,  a  labor  of  lore,  oompoaed  from  the  accurate  study  of  Petrardi 
and  his  contemporaries ;  but  the  hero  is  too  often  lost  m  the  general 
hist^Mry  of  the  age,  and  the  author  too  often  languishes  in  the  affecta- 
tion of  politeness  and  gallantry.  In  the  preface  to  his  first  volume,  ho 
enumerates  and  weigl»  twenty  Italian  biographers,  who  have  profess- 
ftdly  treated  of  the  same  subject 

*  The  allegorical  interpretation  prevailed  in  the  zvth  century;  but 
the  wise  commentators  were  not  agreed  whether  they  should  unde^ 
stand  by  Laura,  religion,  or  virtue,  or  the  blessed  virgin,  or  > 

9ee  the  prefaces  to  (he  first  and  second  volume. 
.   ■  Tjirjfe  i»  TTiwes,  bom  about  the  year  1807  was  married  io  Jaaoar/ 
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>f  eleven  legitimate  cliildren,*  while  ber  amorous  swain  sighed 
And  sung  at  the  fountain  of  Vaucluse.^  But  in  the  eyes  of 
Petrarch,  and  those  of  his  graver  contemporaries,  his  love 
was  a  sin,  and  Italian  verse  a  frivolous  amusement.  His 
Latin,  works  of  philosophy,  poetry,  and  eloquence,  established 
his  serious  reputation,  which  was  soon  diffused  from  Avignon 
over  France  and  Italy :  his  friends  and  disciples  were  multi- 
plied in  every  city ;  and  if  the  ponderous  volume  of  his  writ- 
ings *  be  now  abandoned  to  a  long  repose,  our  gratitude  must 
applaud  the  man,  who  by  precept  and  example  revived  the 
spirit  and  study  of  the  Augustan  age.  From  Im  earliest 
youth,  Petrarch  aspired  to  the  poetic  crown.  The  academical 
honors  of  the  three  faculties  had  introduced  a  royal  degree 
of  master  or  doctor  in  the  art  of  poetry ;  ^  and  the  tide  of 
poet-laureate,  which  custom,  rather  Uian  vanity,  perpetuates 
in  the  English  court,*  was  first  invented  by  the  Caesars  of 

1825,  to  Hugues  de  Sode.  a  noble  citizen  of  Avignon,  whose  jealousy 
was  not  the  effect  of  love,  since  he  married  a  second  wife  within 
seven  months  of  her  death,  which  happened  the  6th  of  April,  1848,  pre- 
cisely one-and-twenty  years  after  Petrarch  had  seen  and  loved  her. 

*  Corpus  crebris  partnbus  exhaustum :  from  one  of  these  is  issued, 
in  the  tenth  degree,  the  abb4  de  Sade,  the  fond  and  grateful  biographer 
of  Petrarch ;  and  this  domestic  motive  most  prolnbly  suggested  the 
idea  of  his  work,  and  urged  him  to  inquire  into  every  circumstance 
that  could  affect  the  history  and  character  of  his  grandmother,  (see 
particularly  torn.  L  p.  122 — 188,  notes,  p.  7—68,  tom.  ii  p.  455-— 496 
not  p. '76— 82.) 

^  Vaucluse,  so  familiar  to  our  English  travelle^^  is  described  from 
the  writings  of  Petrarcli,  and  the  local  knowledge  of  his  biographer, 
(Mdmoires,  tom.  i.  p.  840 — ^859.)  It  was,  in  truth,  the  retreat  of  a  her- 
mit ;  and  the  modems  are  much  mistaken,  if  they  place  Laura  and  a 
happy  lover  in  the  grotta 

'  Of  1250  pages,  in  a  close  prints  at  Basil  in  the  zvith  century,  but 

without  the  date  of  the  year.    The  abbe  de  Sade  calls  aloud  for  a  new 

edition  of  Petrarch's  Latin  works ;  but  I  much  doubt  whether  it  would 

.  redound  to  the  profit  of  the  bookseller,  or  the  amusement  of  the  public 

'  Consult  Selden's  Titles  of  Honor,  in  his  works,  (vol  iiL  p.  467 — 
466.)  A  hundred  years  before  Petrarch,  St  Francis  received  the 
visit  of  a  poet»  qui  ab  imperatore  fuerat  coronatus  et  ezinde  rex  ver- 
suum  dictus. 

*  From  Augustus  to  Louis,  the  muse  has  too  often  been  false  and 
venal:  but  I  much  doubt  whether  any  age  or  court  can  produce  a 
similar  establishment  of  a  stipendiary  poet,  who  in  every  reign,  and  at 
all  events,  is  bound  to  furnish  twice  a  year  a  measure  of  praise  and 
verse,  such  as  may  be  sung  in  the  chapel,  and,  I  believe,  in  the  pres- 
ence, of  the  sovereign.  I  speak  the  more  freely,  as  the  best  time  fbr 
abolishing  this  ridiculous  custom  is  while  the  prince  is  a  man  of  virtiM 
and  the  poet  ia  man  of  genius. 
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Qermany.  In  the  nrnsical  games  of  antiquity,  a  prize  wu 
bestowed  on  the  victor :  *  the  belief  that  Virgil  and  Horace 
had  been  crowned  in  the  Capitol  inflamed  the  emulation  of  a 
Latin  bard ;  ^*  and  the  laurel "  was  endeared  to  the  lover  bj 
a  verbal  resemblance  with  the  name  of  his  mistress.  Th* 
value  of  either  object  was  enhanced  bj  the  difficulties  of  th# 
pursuit ;  and  if  the  virtue  or  prudence  of  Laura  was  inexcM** 
ble,**  he  enjoyed,  and  might  boast  of  enjoying,  the  nymph  of 
poetry.  His  vanity  was  not  of  the  most  delicate  kind^  sinoi 
he  applauds  the  success  of  his  own  labors;  his  name  wa» 
popular;  his  friends  were  active;  the  open  or  secret opposi^ 
tion  of  envy  and  prejudice  was  surmounted  by  the  dexterity 
of  patient  merit.  In  the  thirty-sixth  year  of  his  age,  he  was 
solicited  to  accept  the  object  of  his  wishes;  and  on  the  same 
day,  in  the  sotitude  of  Yaucluse,  he  received  a  similar  and 
solemn  invitation  from  the  senate  of  Rome. and  the  university 
of  Paris.  The  learning  of  a  theological  school,  and  the  igno- 
rance of  a  lawless  city,  were  alike  unqualified  to  bestow  the 
ideal  though  immortal  wreath  which  genius  may  obtain  from 
the  free  applause  of  the  public  and  of  posterity :  but  the  can- 
didate dismissed  this  troublesome  reflection ;  and  after  some 


.•  Isocrates  (in  Panegyrico,  torn.  L  p.  116,  llT,  edit  Battie,  Cantab. 
1'729)  daims  for  his  native  Athens  the  glory  of  first  InstitutiDg  and 
recomm^lding  the  d\uvaf--'Kai  t&  adXa  itiynrra-^itfi .  ftivov  ra^ovi  irai 
jtbiiim,  dWh  Koi  Xdyuv  KaX  yvuium.  The  example  of  the  Panathenasa 
was  imitated  at  Delphi ;  but  the  Olympic  games  were  ignorant  of  a 
musical  crown,  till  it  was  extorted  bj  the  vain  tyrannj  of  Nero,  (Sue- 
ton,  in  Nerono,  c  23 ;  Philostrat.  apud  Casaubon  ad  locum ;  Dion 
Oasaius,  or  Xiphilin,  L  Ixiii  p.  1082,  1041.  Potter's  Greek  Antiqui- 
ties, vol  L  p.  445,  450.) 

^°  The  Capitoline  games  (oertamen  quinquenalc,  musicum^  equestri^ 
gymnicum)  were  instituted  by  Domitian  (Sueton.  c  4)  in  the  year  of 
Christ  86,  (Censorin.  de  Die  Natali,  c.  18,  p.  100,  edit  Havercamp.) 
and  were  not  abolished  in  the  ivth  century,  (Ausonius  de  Professorir 
bus  Burdegal  V.)  If  the  crown  were  given  to  superior  merit  the 
exclusion  of  Statins  (Capitolia  nostras  ioficiata  lyrse,  Sylv.  L  iii.  v.  31) 
may  do  honor  to  the  games  of  the  Capitol ;  but  the  Latin  poets  who 
lived  before  Domitian  were  crowned  only  in  the  public  opinio. 

*^  Petrarch  and  the  senators  of  Rome  were  ignorant  that  the  lauiel 
WM  not  the  Capitoline,  but  the  Delphic  crown,  (Plin.  Hist  Natur 
CT.  89.  Hist  Critique  de  la  R6publique  des  Lettres,  tom.  i  p.  160 — 
220.)  The  victors  in  the  Capitol  were  crowned  with  a  garland  of  oojc 
eavesj  (Martial,  L  iv.  epigram  54.) 

^'  The  pious  grandson  of  Laura  has  labored,  and  not  without  snn- 
M8s^  to  vindicate  her  immaculate  chastity  against  the  censures  ol  the 
fravo  and  the  sneers  of  the  profane,  Ctom.  ii.  notes,  p.  76— 82  ) 
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moments  of  complacency  and  suspense,  preferred  the  Buinmoni 
of  the  metropolis  of  the  world. 

The  ceremony  of  his  coronation"  was  performed  in  the 
Capitol,  by  his  friend  and  patron  the  supreme  magistrate  of 
the  republic.  Twelve  patrician  youths  were  arrayed  in  scar- 
let ;  six  representatives  of  the  most  illustrious  families,  in 
green  robes,  with  garlands  of  flowers,  accompanied  the  pro- 
cession; in  the  midst  of  the  princes  and  nobles,  the  senator, 
count  of  Anguillara,  a  kinsman  of  the  Colonna,  assumed  his 
throne ;  and  at  the  voice  of  a  herald  Petrarch  arose.  After 
discoursing  on  a  text  of  Virgil,  and  thrice  repeating  his  vows 
for  the  prosperity  of  Rome,  he  knelt  before  the  throne,  and 
received  from  the  senator  a  laurel  crown,  with  a  more  precious 
declaration,  ''This  is  the  reward  of  merit."  The  people 
shouted,  *'  Long  life  to  the  Capitol  and  the  poet !"  A  sonnet 
in  praise  of  Rome  was  accepted  as  the  effusion  of  genius  and 
gratitude ;  and  after  the  whole  procession  had  visited  the  Vat- 
ican, the  profane  wreath  was  suspended  before  the  shrine  of 
St  Peter.  In  the  act  or  diploma"  which  was  presented  to 
Petrarch,  the  title  and  prerogatives  of  poet-laureate  are  revived 
in  the  Capitol,  after  the  lapse  of  thirteen  hundred  years;  and 
he  receives  the  perpetual  privilege  of  wearing,  at  his  choice,  a 
crown  of  laOrel,  ivy,  or  myrtle,  of  assuming  the  poetic  habit, 
and  of  teaching,  disputing,  interpreting,  and  composing,  in  all 
places  whatsoever,  and  on  all  subjects  of  literature.  The 
grant  was  ratified  by  the  authority  of  the  senate  and  people ; 
and  the  character  of  citizen  was  the  recompense  of  his  affec- 
tion for  the  Roman  name.  They  did  him  honor,  but  they  did 
him  justice.  In  the  familiar  society  of  Cicero  and  Livy,  he 
had  imbibed  the  ideas  of  an  ancient  patriot ;  and  his  ardent 
fancy  kindled  every  idea  to  a  sentiment,  and  every  sentiment 
to  a  passion.  The  aspect  of  the  seven  hills  and  their  majestic 
ruins  confirmed  these  lively  impressions;  and  he  loved  a 
country  by  whose  liberal  spirit  he  had  been  crowned  and 
adopted.  The  poverty  and  debasement  of  Rome  excited  the 
indignation  and  pity  of  her  grateful  son ;  he  dissembled  the 

"  The  whole  process  of  Peti  arch's  coronation  is  apciu^tely  deBcrihod 
by  the  abb6  de  Sade,  (torn.  L  p.  426—436,  torn,  il  p.  1 — 6.  notes,  p.  1 
— 18,)  from  his  own  writings,  and  the  Roman  diary  of  Ludovico,  Mo- 
Bildeschi,  without  mixing  in  this  authentic  narrative  the  more  recent 
hhlei  of  Sannucicio  Delbene. 

^*  The  original  act  is  printed  among  the  Pieces  Justifi$ative»  io  tht 
]l6inoirC8  snr  Petrarque,  tom.  iil  p.  60 — 63. 
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faults  of  hu  fellow-citizens ;  applauded  with  partial  fondnen 
the  last  of  their  heroes  and  matrons ;  and  in  the  remembrance 
of  the  pasty  in  the  hopes  of  the  future,  was  pleased  to  forget 
the  miseries  of  the  present  time.  Rome  was  still  the  lawful 
mistress  of  the  world :  the  pope  and  the  emperor,  the  bishop 
and  general,  had  abdicated  .their  station  by  an  inglorious  re- 
treat to  the  Rh6ne  and  the  Danube ;  but  if  she  could  resuma 
her  virtue,  the  republic  might  again  vindicate  her  liberty  and 
dominion.  Amidst  the  indulgence  of  enthusiasm  and  elo- 
quence,** Petrarch,  Italy,  and  Europe,  were  astonished  by  a 
revolution  which  realized  for  a  moment  his  most  splendid 
visions.  The  rise  and  fall  of  the  tribune  Rienzi  will  occupy  the 
following  pages  :*'  the  subject  is  interesting,  the  materials  are 
rich,  and  the  glance  of  a  patriot  bard  ^^  will  sometimes  vivify  the 
copious,  but  simple,  narrative  of  the  Florentine,"  and  more  es- 
pecially of  the  Roman,  historian.'* 

In  a  quarter  of  the  city  which  was  inhibited  only  by  me- 

'*  To  fiod  the  proofs  of  his  enthusiasm  for  Rome,  I  need  only  request 
.hat  the  reader  would  open,  by  chance,  either  Petrarch,  or  his  French 
biographer.  The  latter  has  described  the  poet's  first  visit  to  Rome, 
(tom.  i  p.  828 — 835.)  But  in  the  place  of  much  idle  rhetoric  and  mo- 
rality, Petrarch  might  have  amused  the  present  and  ftiture  age  with 
&n  original  account  of  the  city  and  his  coronation. 

^*  It  has  been  treated  by  the  pen  of  a  Jesuit,  the  P.  de  Cerfeau 
whose  posthumous  work  (Conjuration  de  Nicolas  Gabrini,  dit  dti 
Rienzi,  Tyran  de  Rome,  en  1347)  was  published  at  Paris,  1748,  in 
12mo.  I  am  indebted  to  him  for  some  £Eicts  and  documents  in  John 
Hocsemius,  canon  of  Liege,  a  contemporary  historian,' (Fabricius 
Bibliot  Lat  Med.  JEvi,  torn.  iiL  p.  273,  tom.  iv.  p.  85.) 

"  The  abb4  de  Sade,  who  so  freely  expatiates  on  the  history  of  the 
xivth  century,  might  treat,  as  his  proper  subject,  a  revolution  m  which 
the  heart  of  Petrarch  was  so  deeply  engaged,  (M^moires,  tom.  ii.  p. 
50,61,  320—417,  notes,  p.  70— 76,  tom.  iiL  p.  221— 248,  866— 875.J 
Not  an  idea  or  a  fact  in  the  writings  of  Petrarch  has  probably  escaped 
him. 

^'  Giovanni  Villani,  L  xii.  c.  89, 104,  in  Muratori,  Rerum  Italicarum 
Bcriptores,  torn,  xiii  p.  969,  970,  981—988. 

^'  In  his  third  volume  of  Italian  antiquities,  (p.  249 — 548,)  Mura- 
tori has  inserted  the  Fragmenta  HlstoruB  RomaniB  ab  Anno  1827, 
usque  ad  Annum  1354,  in  the  original  dialect  of  Rome  or  Naples  in 
ihe  xivth  century,  and  a  Latin  version  for  the  benefit  of  strangers.  It 
contains  the  most  particular  and  authentic  life  of  Cola  (Nicholas)  di 
Riemd;  which  had  been  printed  at  Bracciano,  1627,  in  4to.,  under  the 
name  of  Tc^naso  Fortifiooca,  who  is  only  mentioned  in  this  work  as 
having  been  punished  by  the  tribune  for  forgery.  Human  nature  is 
■careely  capable  of  such  sublime  or  stupid  impartiality:  but  who8Q> 
•T  ar  in  the  author  of  these  Fragments,  he  wrote  on  the  spot  iu:d  at  tiM 
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chanics  and  Jews,  f  he  marriage  of  an  innkeeper  aud  a  washeN 
woman  produced  the  future  deliverer  of  Rome.'^f  From 
»nch  parents  Nicholas  Rienzi  Gabrini  could  inherit  neither 
dignity  nor  fortune ;  and  the  gift  of  a  liberal  education,  which 
^ej  painfully  bestowed,  was  the  cause  of  his  glory  and 
untimely  end.  The  study  of  history  and  eloquence,  the 
writings  of  Cicero,  Seneca,  Livy,'  Csesar,  and  Valerius  Max- 
imus,  elevated  above  his  equals  and  contemporaries  tlie 
genius  of  the  young  plebeian:  he  perused  with  indefati- 
gable diligence  the  manuscripts  and  marbles  of  antiquity; 
loved  to  dispense  his  knowledge  in  familiar  language; 
and  was  often  provoked  to  exclaim,  "  Where  are  now  these 
Romans  ?  their  virtue,  their  justice,  their  power  ?  why  was  I 
not  born  in  those  happy  times?"'*  When  the  republic  ad- 
time,  and  paints,  without  design  or  art,  the  manners  of  Rome  and  the. 
character  of  the  tribune.* 

'"  The  first  and  splendid  period  of  Rienzi,  his  tribunitian  govern- 
ment, is  contained  in  the  zviiith  chapter  of  the  Fragments,  (p.  899 — 
479,)  which,  in  the  new  division,  forms  the  iid  book  of  the  history  in 
xzxriii  smaller  chapters  or  sections. 

*'  The  reader  may  be  pleased  with  a  specimen. of  the  original 
idiom :  Fd  da  soa  juventutme  nutricato  di  latte  de  eloquentia,  bono 
gramatico,  megliore  rettuorico,  autorista  bravo.  Beh  como  et  quanto 
era  veloce  leitore  1  moito  usava  Tito  Livio,  Seneca,  et  Tullio,  et  Bale- 
rio  Massimo,  moito  li  dilettava  le  magnificcntie  di  Julio  Cesare  rac- 
contare.  Tutta  la  die  se  speculava  negl'  intogli  di  marmo  lequali 
iaccio  intprno  Roma.  Non  era  altri  che  6980,  che  sapesse  lejere  li  an- 
tichi  pataffiL  Tutte  scritture  antiche  vulgarizzava;  quesse  fiure  di 
marmo  justamente  interpretava.  On  come  spesso  diceva,  "  Dove.suono 
quelli  Duoni  Romani?  dove  ene  loro  somma  justltia?  polerammn 
trovare  in  tempo  die  quessi  fiuriano !" 

*  Sioce  the  pablication  of  my  first  edition  of  Gibbon,  some  new  and 
rery  remarkable  docameuts  have  been  brought  to  light  in  a  life  of  Nicolas 
Hienzi,— Cola  di  Rienzo  and  seine  Zeit,— by  Dr.  Felix  Papencordt.  The 
most  important  of  these  ducoments  are  letters  from  Rienzi  to  Charles  the 
Fodrth,  emperor  and  king  of  Bohemia,  and  to  the  archbishop  of  Prague; 
they  enter  mto  the  vrhole  history  of  his  adventurous  career  during  its  first 
period,  and  throw  a  strong  light  upon  his  extraordinary  character.  These 
documents  were  first  discovered  and  made  use  of,  to  a  certain  extent,  by 
Pelzel,  the  historian  of  Bohemia.  The  originals  have  disappeared,  but  a 
copy  made  by  Pelzel  for  his  own  use  is  now  in  the  library  of  Count  Tbon 
at  Tescben.  There  seems  no  doubt  of  their  authenticity.  Dr.  Papencordt  has 
printed  the  whole  in  his  Urknnden,  with  the  exception  of  one  long  theologi- 
cal paper. — M.  1845. 
t  But  see  in  Dr.  Papencordt's  work,  and  in  Rienzi's  own  words,  bit 
■  1  to  be  a  bastard  son  of  the  emperor  Henry  the  Seventh,  whose  intrigue 


^ith  his  mother  Rienzi  relates  with  a  sort  or  proud  shamelessness.  Com- 
MTe  account  by  the  editor  of  Dr.  Papencordt's  work  in  duarterly  Review 
»dl.)xix.~-M.  1M5. 
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dressed  to  the  throne  of  Avignon  an  embassy  of  the  three 
orders,  the  spirit  and  eloquence  of  Rienzi  recommended  him 
to  a  place  among  the  thirteen  deputies  of  the  commons.  The 
orator  had  the  honor  of  haranguing  Pope  Clement  the  Sixth, 
nnd  the  satisfaction  of  conversing  with  Petrarch,  a  congenial 
mind:  but  his  aspiring  hopes  were  chilled  by  disgrace  and 
poverty;  and  the  patriot  was  reduced  to  a  single  garment 
snd  the  charity  of  the  hospital;*  From  this  misery  he  was 
relieved  by  the  sense  of  merit  cr  the  smile  of  favor ;  and  the 
employment  of  apostolic  notary  afforded  him  a  daily  stipeDd  of 
five  gold  florins,  a  more  honorable  and  extensive  connection, 
and  the  right  of  contrasting,  both  in  words  and  actions,  his 
own  integrity  with  the  vices  of  the  state.  The  eloquence  of 
Rienzi  was  prompt  and  persuasive :  the  multitude  is  always 
prone  to  envy  and  censure :  he  was  stimulated  by  the  loss  of 
a  brother  and  the  impunity  of  the  assassins ;  nor  Was  it  possi- 
ble to  excuse  or  exaggerate  the  public  calamities.  The  bless- 
ings of  peace  and  justice,  for  which  civil  society  has  been 
instituted,  were  banished  from  Home:  the  jealous  citizens, 
who  might  have  endured  every  personal  or  pecuniary  injury, 
were  most  deeply  wounded  in  the  dishonor  of  their  wives  and 
daughters:**  they  were  equally  oppressed  by  the  arrogance 
of  the  nobles  and  the  corruption  of  the  magistrates ;  f  and 
the  abuse  of  arms  or  of  laws  was  the  only  circumstance  that 
distinguished  the  lions  from  the  dc^  and  serpents  of  the 
Capitol.  These  allegorical  emblems  were  variously  repeated 
in  the  pictures  which  Rienzi  exhibited  in  the  streets  and 
churches ;  and  while  the  spectators  gazed  with  curious  won- 
der, the  bold  and  ready  orator  unfolded  the  meaning,  applied 
the  satire,  inflamed  their  passions,  and  announced  a  distant 
hope  of  comfort  and  deliverance.  The  privileges  of  Rome, 
her  eternal  sovereignty  over  her  princes  and  provinces,  was 
the  theme  of  his  public  and  private  discourse;  and  a  moBo- 

**  Petrarch  compares  the  jealousy  of  the  Romans  with  the  easy 
temper  of  the  husbands  of  Ayignon,  (M^moires,  torn.  I  p.  830.) 


*  Sir  J.  Hobboase  published  (in  bis  IllaBtrations  of  Childe  Hanrfd) 
BJenzi's  joyfal  letter  to  the  people  of  Rome  on  the  apparraitly  iaYOidJ»ka 
lermination  of  this  misffion.-rM.  1845.  .. 

t  All  this  Rienzi,  writing  at  a  later  period  tj  the  archbishop  of  "Prmfpam^ 
attribnted  to  the  criminal  abandonment  of  his  flock  by  the  soprerae  poi^ 
tiff.  See  Urknnde  apad  Papencordt,  p.  xHt.  Qaerterly  Review,  p.  M& 
—If.  1845. 
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ment  of  servitado  became  in  his  hands  a  title  and  ihceiitivo 
of  liberty.  The  decree  of  the  senate,  which  gratted  the 
Diost  ample  prerogatives  to  the  emperor  Vespasian,  had  been 
inscribed  on  a  copper  plate  still  extant  in  the  choir  of  the 
ehurch  of  St.  J^hn  Lateran.*'  A  numerous  assembly  of 
ncbles  and  plebeians  was  invited  to  this  political  lecture^  and 
a  convenient  theatre  was  erected  for  their  receptr.on.  The 
ir>tary  appeared  in  a  magnificent  and  mysterious  habit,  ex- 
plained the  inscription  by  a  version  and  commentary,'*  and 
(les4;anted  with  eloquence  and  zeal  on  the  ancient  glories  of 
the. senate  and  people,  from  whom  all  legal  authority  was  de- 
rived. The  supine  ignorance  of  Uie  nobkfi  was  incapablo 
of  discerning  the  serious  tendency  cf  such  representatbns : 
they  might  sometimes  chastise  with  words  and  blows  the 
plebeian  reformer;  but  he  was  often  suffered  in  the  Cdlodna 
palace  to  amuse  the  company  with  his  threats  and  predic- 
tions; and  the  modern  Brutus'*  was  concealed  under  the 
mask  of  folly  and  the  character  of  a  buffoon.  While  they 
indulged  their  contempt,  the  restoration  of  the  ffood  estatCy 
his  favorite  expression,  was  entertained  among  the  people 
as  a  desirable,  a  possible,  and  at  length  as  an  approaching, 
event;  and  while  all  had  the  disposition  to  applaud,  some  had 
the  courage  to  assist,  their  promised  deliverer. 

A  prophecy,  or  rather  a  summons,  affixed  on  the  church 

"  The  fragments  of  the  Lex  regia  may  be  found  in  the  Inscriptioiu 
of  Qruter,  torn.  I  p.  242,  and  at  the  end  of  the  Tacitus  of  Ernesti, 
^vith  Bome  learned  notes  of  the  editor,  to.m.  iL    . 

'^  I  cannot  overlook  a  stupendous  and  laughable  blunder  of  Bienzi. 
ITie  Lex  regia  empowers  Vespasian  to  enlarge  the  Pomcerium,  a  word 
fEuniliar  to  every,  antiquary.  It  was  not  so  to  the  tribune ;  he  oonfounda 
it  with  pomarium,  an  or<mard,  translates  lo  Jardino  de  Roma  cioene 
Italia,  and  is  copied  by  the  less  excusable  ignorimce  of  the  Latin 
translator  (p.  406)  and  the  French  historian,  (p.  33.)  Even  th< 
learning  of  Muratori  has  slumbered  over  the  passage. 

^*  Priori  {Br%ao)  tamen  similior,  juvenis  uterque,.longe  ingenic 
-quam  cujus  simulationem  induerat,  ut  sub  hoc  obtent^  liberator  ilie  P 
K.  aperiretur  tempore  suo  ...»  Hie  regibus,  hie  tyrannis  contemp 
tus,  (0pp.  p  636.)* 


*  Fateor  attamen  quod— nunc  fatuum.  uanc  hystrionem*^  nano  ^vem 
dudc  simplicem,  nanc  astntum,  none  fervidam,  nunc  timidam  sunulato 
vein*  et  dissimulatorem  ad  banc  caritativnm  finem^  qnem  dixi,  constitid 
aepias  memet  ipsam.  Writing  to  an  arcbbiabop,  (of  Prague,)  Rienii  al- 
leges BcHptnral  examples.  SaJtator  coram  archa  David  et  insanas  appamif 
mram  BiRge;  blanda,  astata,  et  tecta  Judith  astitlt  Holofenii;  nt  antoti 
Jaeob  memit  bf  nedici,  Urkande.  xlix. — ^M.  1845. 
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.door  of  St  George,  was  the  first  public  evidence  of  fak 
designs;    a  nocturnal  assembly  of   a    hundred  citizens  on 
Mount  A?entine,  the  first  step  to  their  execution.    After  an 
oath  of  secrecy  and  aid,  he  represented,  to  the  conspirators 
the  importance  and  fiicility  of  their  enterprise ;  that  the  no- 
bles, without  union  or  resources,  were  strong  only  in  the  feai 
of  Uieir  imaginary  strength ;  that  all  power,  as  well  as  right, 
was  in  the  hands  of  the  people ;  that  the  revenues  of  the 
apostolical  chamber  might  relieve  the  public  distress;  and 
that  the  pope  himself  would  approve  their  victory  over  the 
commrn  enemies  of  government  and  freedom.    After  securing 
a  faithful  band  to  protect  his  first  declaration,  he  proclaimed 
through  the  dty,  by  sound  of  trumpet^  that  on  the  evening  of 
the  following  day,  all  persons  should  assemble  without  arms  be- 
fore the  church  of  St.  Angelo,  to  provide  for  the  reestablish- 
raent  of  the  good  ^tate.    The  whole  night  was  employed  in 
the  celebration  of  thirty  masses  of  the  Holy  Ghost ;  and  in  the 
morning,  Rienzi,  bareheaded,  but  in  complete  armor,  issued 
from  the  church,  encompassed  by  the  hundred  conspirators. 
The  pope's  vicar,  the  simple  bishop  of  Orvieto,  who  had  been 
persuaded  to  sustain  a  part  in  this  singular  ceremony,  marched 
on  his  right  hand ;  and  three  great  standards  were  borne  aloft 
ns  the  emblems  of  their  design.    In  Uie  first,  the  banner  of 
liberty^  Rome  was  seated  on  two  lions,  with  a  palm  in  one  hand 
and  a  globe  in  the  other ;  SL  Paul,  with  a  drawn  sword,  was 
delineated  in  the  banner  of  justice  ;  and  in  the  third,  St  Peter 
held  the  keys  of  concord  and  pedce,    Rienzi  was  encouraged 
by  the  presence  and  applause  of   an  innumerable  crowd, 
who  understood  little,  and  hoped  much ;  and  the  procession 
slowly  rolled  forwards  from  the  castle  of  St  Angelo  to  the 
Capitol.    His  triumph  was  disturbed  by  some  secret  emotions 
which  he  labored  to  suppress :  he  ascended  without  opposi- 
tion, and  with  seeming  confidence,  the  citadel  of  the  republic ; 
harangued  the  people  from  the  balcony;  and  received  the 
most  flattering  confirmation  of   his    acts  and    laws.      The 
nobles,  as  if  destitute  of  arms  and  counsels,  beheld  in  silent 
consternation  this  strange  revolution;  and  the  moment  had 
been  prudently  chosen,  when  the  most  formidable,  Stephen 
Oolonna,  was  absent  from  the  city.    On  the  first  rumor,  he 
returned  to  his  palace,  a£fected  to  despise  this  plebeian  tumult^ 
and  decbred  to  the  messenger  of  Rienzi,  that  at  his  leisure 
he  would  cast  the  madman  from  the  windows  of  the  CapitoL 
The  great  Y>olI  instantly  rang  nu  alarm,  «ind  so  rapid  was  th« 
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tide,  BO  urgent  was  the  danger,  that  Colonna  escaped  with 
precipitation  to  the  suburb  of  St  Laurence :  fronoi  thenoe,  after 
a  niomeht^s  refreshment,  he  continued  the  same  speedy  career 
till  he  reached  in  safety  his  castle  of  Palestrina ;.  lamenting  his 
own  imprudence,  'which  had  not  trampled  the  spark  of  this 
mighty  conflagration.  A  general  and  peremptory  order  was 
issued  from  the  Capitol  to  all  the  nobles,  that  they  should 
})eaceably  retire  to  their  estates  :  they  obeyed  ;  and  their  de- 
parture secured  the  tranquillity  of  the  free  and  obedient  citizeoa 
of  Rome. 

But  such  voluntary  obedience  evaporates  with  the  first 
transports  of  zeal ;  and  Rienzi  felt  the  importance  of  justify- 
ing his  usurpation  by  a  regular  form  and  a  legal  title.  At  his 
own  choice,  the  Roman  people  would  have  displayed  their 
attachment  and  authority,  by  lavishing  on  his  head  the  names 
of  senator  or  consul,  of  king  or  emperor :  he  preferred  the 
nndent  and  modeist  appellation  of  tribune  ;*  the  protection  of 
the  commons  was  the  essence  of  that  sacred  office ;  and  they 
were  ignorant,  that  it  had  never  been  invested  with  any  share 
in  the  legislative  or  executive  powers  of  the  republic.  In  this 
character,  and  with  the  consent  of  the  Romans,  the  tribune 
enacted  the  most  salutary  laws  for  the  restoration  and  main- 
tenance of  the  good  estate.  By  the  first  he  fulfils  the  wish 
of  honesty  and  inexperience,  that  no  civil  suit  should  be  pro- 
tracted beyond  the  term  of  fifleen  days.  The  danger  of 
frequent  perjury  might  justify  the  pronouncing  against  a  false 
accuser  the  same  penalty  which  his  evidence  would  have 
inflicted :  the  disorders  of  the  times  might  compel  the  legis- 
lator to  punish  every  homicide  with  death,  and  every  injury 
with  equal  retaliation.  But  the  executioa  of  justice  was  hope- 
less till  he  had  previously  abolished  the  tyranny  of  the  nobles. 
It  was  formally  provided,  that  none,  except  the  supreme 
magistrate,  should  possess  or  command  the  gates,  bridges,  or 
towers  of  the  state ;  that  no  private  garrisons  should  bo  intro- 
duced into  the  towns  or  castles  of  the  Roman  territory  ;  that 
none  should  bear  arms,  or  presume  to  fortify  their  houses  in 
the  city  or  country ;  that  the  barons  should  be  responsible  fot 

*  £t  eso,  Deo  semper  aactore.  ipsa  die  pristiaA  (leg.  primft)  Tribonataa, 
qaa9  qnidem  dignitas  a  tempore  deflorati  Imperii,  et  per  annos  Vo  et  ultra 
rittb  tyrannic^  occapatione  vacavit,  ipsos  omnes  potentes  indiffercnter  Dean 
«t  jastitiam  odientes,  a  me&,  ymo  a  Dei  facie  Tagiendo  vehementi  Bpirito 
iissipavi,  et  nallo  eiTuso  craore  trementes  exj^ali,  sine  icta  remanenu 
Romace  terre  fa:Jo  renovatd.  Libcllas  Tribani  ad  Geesarcm,  n.  zxzif 
—M.  1345. 
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the  safety  of  the  highways,  and  the  free  passage  oi  proyisioos ; 
and  that  the  protection  of  malefactors  and  robbers  should  be 
expiated  by  a  fine  of  a  thousand  marks  of  silver.  Bat  these 
regulations  would  have  been  impotent  and  nugatory,  had  not 
the  licentious  nobles  been  awed  by  the  sword  of  the  civil 
power.  A  sudden  alarm  from  the  bell  of  the  Capitol  could 
still  summon  to  the  standard  above  twenty  thousand  volun- 
1 3ers :  the  support  of  the  tribune  and  the  laws  required  a  more 
regular  and'  permanent  foine.  In  each  harbor  of  the  coast  a 
vessel  was  stationed  for  the  assurance  of  commerce ;  a  stand- 
ing fnilitia  of  three  hundred  and  sixty  horse  and  thirteen 
hundred  foot  was  levied,  clothed,  and  paid  in  the  thirteen 
quarters  of  the  city :  and  the  spirit  of  a  commonwealth  may 
be  traced  in  the  grateful  allowance  of  one  hundred  florins,  or 
pounds,  to  the  heirs  of  every  soldier  who  lost  his  life  in  the 
service  of  his  country.  For  the  maintenance  of  the  pubHc 
defence,  for  the  establishment  of  granaries,  for  the  relief  of 
widows,  orphans,  and  indigent  convents,  Rienzi  applied,  with- 
out fear  of  sacrilege,  the  revenues  of  the  apostolic  chamber : 
the  three  branches  of  hearth-money,  the  salt>duty,  and  the 
customs,  were  each  of  the  annual  produce  of  one  hundred 
thousand  florins ;  ■*  and  scandalous  were  the  abuses,  if  in  four 
or  five  months  the  amount  of  the  salt-duty  could  be  trebled  by 
his  judicious  economy.  After  thus  restoring  the  forces  and 
finances  of  the  republic,  the  tribune  recalled  the  nobles  ftom 
their  solitary  independence ;  required  their  personal  appear- 
ance in  the  Capitol;  and  imposed  an  oath  of  allegiance  to  the 
new  government,  and  of  submission  to  the  laws  of  the  good 
estate.  Apprehensive  for  their  safety,  but  still  more  appre- 
hensive of  the  danger  of  a  refusal,  the  princes  and  barons 
returned  to  their  houses  at  Home  in  the  garb  of  simple  and 
peaceful  citizens:  the  Colonna  and  Ursini,  the  Savelli  and 
Frangipani,  were  confounded  before  the  tribunal  of  a  ple- 
beian, of  the  vile  buffoon  whom  they  had  so  often  derided, 
and  their  disgrace  was  aggravated  by  the  indignation  which 
they  vainly  struggled  to  disguise.  The  same  oath  was  suc- 
cessively pronounced    by  the  several  orders  of  society,  the 

'*  In  one  MS.  I  read  (I  ii.  c  4,  p.  409)  perfamantc  quatro  9oll%  in 
toother,  qxmiro  Jlorini,  an  Important  variety,  since  the  florin  was  worth 
ten  Komaa  Moliaif  (Muratori,  dissert  xxviil.)  The  former  readiug  ifou)<l 
give  oa  a  population  of  25,000,  the  latter  of  250,000  fiunilies ;  and  I 
much  fear,  that  the  former  ia  more  consistent  with  the  decay  of  &nim 
■«ii  her  territory. 
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dergy  and  genUemen,  tho  judges  and  Dotariea,  the  meKliante 
and  artisaDs,  and  the  gradual  deseeiit  was  marked  by  the  in- 
crease of  sincerity  and  seal.  They  swora  to  live  and  die  with 
the  republic  and  the  church,  whose  interest  was  artfully  united 
by  the  nominal  association  of  the  bishop  of  Orvieto,  the  pope^s 
vicar,  to  the  ofiSce  of  tribune.  It  was  the  boast  of  Rienzi,  that 
he  had  delivered. the  throne  and  patrimony  of  St  Feter  from  a 
rebellions  aristocracy ;  and  Clement  the  Sixth,  who  rejoiced  in 
its  fall,  affected  to  believe  the  professions,  to  applaud  the  merito, 
and  to  confirm  the  title,  of  his  trusty  servant.  The  speech, 
})erhaps  the  mind,  of  the  tribune,  was  .inspired  with  a  lively  re- 
gard for  the  purity  of  the  faith :  he  insinuated  his  claim  to  a 
supernatural  mission  from  the  Holy  Ghost;  enforced  by  a  heavy 
forfeiture  the  annual  duty  of  confession  and  communion  ;  and 
strictly  guarded  the  spiritual  as  well  as  temporal  welfare  of  his 
fjuthfUl  people.*^ 

Never  perhaps  has  the  energy  and  effect  of  a  single  mind 
been  more  remarkably  felt  than  in  the  sudden,  though  tran- 
sient, reformation  of  Rome  by  the  tribune  Rienzi.  A  den  of 
robbers  was  converted  to  the  discipline  of  a  camp  or  convent : 
patient  to .  hear,  swift  to  redress,  inexorable  to  punish,  his 
tribunal  was  always  accessible  to  the  poor  and  stranger ;  nor 
ooiild  birth,  or  dignity,  or  the  immunities  of  the  church,  pro- 
tect, the  offender  or  his  accomplices.  The  privileged  houses, 
the  private  sanctuaries  in  Rome,  on  which  no  officer  of  justice 
would  presume  to  trespass,  were  abolished ;  and  he  applied 
the  timber  and  iron  of  their  barricades  in  the  fortifications 
of  the  Capitol.  The  venerable  father  of  the  Colonna  was  ex- 
posed in  his  own  palace  to  the  double  shame  of  being  desirous, 
and  of  beiag  unable,  to  protect  a  criminal.  A  mule,  with  a 
jar  of  oil,  had  been  stolen  near  Capranica ;  and  the  lord  of  the 
Ursini  £uxiiiy  was  condemned  to  restore  the  damage,  and  to 
discharge  a  fine  of  four  hundred  florins  for  his  negligence  in 
guarding  the  highways.  Nor  were  the.  persons  of  the  baronb 
more  inviolate  than  their  lands  or  houses ;  and,  either  from 
accident  or  design,  the  same  impartial  rigor  was  exercised 
against  the  heads  of  the  adverse  factions.  .  Peter  Agapet 
Colonna,  who  had  himself  been  senatc^r  of  Rome,  was  arrested 
in  the  street  for  injury  or  debt ;  and  justice  was  appeased  by 

V  Hoc8emiu8»  p  498,  apud  du  Cer^eau,  Hist  de  Rienzi,  p.  184.  The 
filt««D  tribumtian  laws  may  be  fouud  in  the  Roman  liistoriao  (wl|on| 
fev  YvB^itj  I  diall  name)  Fortifiocca.  I  ii.  c.  4 
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tlie  Urdy  ezecutioa  of  Martin  Unini,  who,  atncng  his  vaiiom 
acts  of  violenoe  and  rapiDe,  had  pilli^^  a  shipwrecked  vessei 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Tybor.**  His  name,  the  pnq>le  of  two 
cardinals,  his  uncles,  a  recent  marriage,  and  a  mortal  disease, 
were  dbregarded  by  the  inflexible  tribune,  who  had  chosen 
his  victim.  The  public  oflBcers  dragged  him  from  his  palace 
and  nuptial  bed:  his  trial  was  short  and  satisfEU^tory  :  the  bell 
of  the  Capitol  convened  the  people :  stripped  of  his  mantle, 
on  his  knees,  with  his  hands  bound  behind  his  back,  he  heard 
the  sentence  of  death ;  and  afler  a  brief  coniession,  Ursini  was 
led  away  to  the  gallows.  After  such  an  example,  none  who 
were  conscious  of  guilt  could  hope  for  impunity,  and  the  flight 
of  the  wicked,  the  licentious,  and  the  idle,  soon  purified  the 
dty  and  territory  of  Rome.  In  this  time  (says  the  historian,) 
the  woods  began  to  rejoice  that  they  were  no  longer  infested 
with  robbers ;  the  oxen  began  to  plough ;  the  pilgrims  visited 
the  sanctuaries ;  the  roads  and  inns  weva  leytoiiisheA  witk 
travellers;  trade,  plentf,  and  good  faith,  were  restored  in  the 
marketa;  and  a  purse  of  gold  might  be  exposed  without  dan- 
ger in  the  midst  of  the  highway.  As  soon  as  the  life  and 
property  of  the  subject  are  secure,  the  labors  and  rewards  of 
industry  spontaneously  revive :  Rome  was  still  the  metropolis 
of  the  Christian  world ;  and  the  &me  and  fortunes  of  the 
tribune  were  diffused  in  every  country  by  the  strangers  who 
had  enjoyed  the  blessings  of  his  government 

The  deliverance  of  his  country  inspired  Rienzi  with  a  vast, 
and  perhaps  visionary,  idea  of  uniting  Italy  iu  a  great  federa- 
tive republic,  of  which  Rome  should  be  the  ancient  and  lawful 
head,  and  the  free  cities  and  princes  the  members  and  asso- 
ciates. His  pen  was  not  less  eloquent  than  his  tongue ;  and 
his  numerous  epistles  were  delivered  to  swift  and  trusty  mes- 
sengers.   On  foot,  with  a  white  wand   in   their  hand,  they 

'*  Fortifiocca,  L  il  c.  11.  From  the  account  of  this  shipwreck,  wo 
lasni  some  circumstaDces  of  the  trade  and  navigation  of  me  age.  1. 
The  ship  was  built  and  freighted  at  Naples  for  the  ports  of  Marseilles 
and  Avignon.  2.  The  sailors  were  of  iMaples  and  the  Isle  of  <B»aria« 
lusB  skilful  than  those  of  Sicily  and  Genoa.  S.  The  navigation  from 
Marseilles  was  a  coasting  yoyage  to  the  mouth  of  the  l^ber,  where 
they  took  shelter  in  a  storm ;  but,  instead  of  finding  the  current,  un- 
foitunately  ran  on  a  shoal:  the  vessel  was  stranded,  the  mariners 
escaped.  4.  The  cargo,  which  was  pillaged,  consisted  of  the  revenne 
of  Provence  for  the  royal  treasury,  many  bags  of  pepper  and  cinm^ 
m^,  and  bales  of  Frendi  cloth,  to  the  value  of  20,000  florins ;  a  rich 
prisa. 
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traversed  the  forests  and  mountains ;  enjoyed,  in  the  inoet 
hostile  states,  the  sacred  security  of  ambassadors;  and  re- 
ported, in  the  style  of  flattery  or  truth,  that  the  highways  along 
their  passage  were  lined  with  kneeling  multitudes,  who  im- 
plored Heaven  for  the  success  of  their  undertaking.  Could 
passion  have  listened  to  reason ;  could  private  interest  have 
yielded  to  the  public  welfare ;  the  supreme  tribunal  and  con- 
federate union  of  the  Italian  republic  might  have  healed  theit 
intestine  discord,  and  closed  the  Alps  against  the  Barbarian? 
of  the  North.  But  the  propitious  season  had  elapsed  ;  and  if 
Venice,  Florence,  Sienna,  Perugia,  and  many  inferior  cities 
offered  their  lives  and  fortunes  to  the  good  estate,  the  tyrants 
of  Lombardy  and  Tuscany  must  despise,  or  hate,  the  plebeian 
author  of  a  free  constitution.  From  them,  however,  and  from 
every  part  of  Italy,  the  tribune  received  the  most  friendly  and 
respectful  answers :  they  were  followed  by  the  ambassadors  of 
the  princes  and  republics ;  and  in  this  foreign  conflux,  on 
all  the  occasions  of  pleasure  or  business,  the  low  born  notary 
could  assume  the  familiar  or  majestic  courtesy  of  a  sovereign.** 
The  noost  glorious  circumstance  of  his  reign  was  an  appeal  to 
his  justice  from  Lewis,  king  of  Hungary,  who  complained, 
that  his  brother  and  her  husband  had  been  perfidiously  stran< 
gled  by  Jane,  queen  of  Naples  :  "•  her  guilt  or  innocence  was 
pleaded  in  a  solemn  trial  at  Rome ;  but  after  heamig'  the 
advocates,"*  the  tribune  adjourned  this  weighty  and  invidious 
cause,  which  was  soon  determined  by  the  sword  of '  the 
Hungarian.  Beyond  the  Alps,  more  especially  at  Avignon, 
the  revolution  \fas  the  theme  of  curiosity,  wonder,  and  ap-  * 


"  It  was  thas  that  Oliver  Cromwell's  old  acqilaintance,  who  r«. 
membered  his  vulgar  and  ungracious  entrance  into  the  House  of 
Commons,  were  astonished  at  the  ease  and  majesty  of  the  protector  ob 
his  throne,  (See  Harris's  Life  of  Cromwell,  p.  27 — 84,  from  Clarendon 
Warwick,  Whitelocke,  "Waller,  Ac.)  The  consciousness  of  merit  and 
power  will  sometimes  elevate  the  manners  to  the  station. 

'®  See  the  causes,  circumstances,  and  effects  of  the  death  of  Andrew 
in  Qiannooe,  (tom.  iii.  1.  xziil  p.  220 — 229,)  and  the  life  of  Petrarch 
(MCmoires,  tom.  il  p.  148 — 148,  245— :250,  875—879,  notes,  p.  21— 
37.)    The  abb6  de  Sade  wishes  to  extenuate  her  guilt. 

•*  The  advocate  who  pleaded  against  Jane  could  add  nothing  to  th€ 
logical  force  and  brevity  of  his  master's  epistle.  Johanna !  inordicata 
vita  prsecedens,  retentio  potestatis  in  regno,  neglecta  vindicta,  vir  altei 
sosceptus,  ei  excusatio  subsequens,'  necis  viri  tui  te  probant  fuiss* 
fiarticipem  et  consortem.  Jane  of  Naples,  and  Mary  of  Scotland,  havt 
a  fiagdUur  oonformity. 
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plamse.*  p€triirch  had  beentJiA  priTate  frieQd,  perl^apf^JlHi 
secret  counsellor,  of  Rienzi :  his  writings  breathe  the  most 
ardent  spirit  of  patriotism  and.  joy ;  and  all  respect  for  the 
pope,  all  gratitude  lor  the  Oolonna,  was  lost  in  the  superior, 
duties  of  a  Roman  citizen.  The  poet-laureate  of.  the  Cf^pitol 
maintains  the  act,  applauds  the  hero,,  and  mingles  with  some 
apprehension  and  advice,  the  most  bfty  hopes  of  the.  p^mi^ 
nont  and  rising  greatness  of  the  republic.**     .  . 

While  Petrarch  indulged  these  prophetic  visions,  the  Bo* 
mxn  hero  was  fiast  declining  from  the  meridian  of  fame  and 
power;  and  the  people,  who  had  gazed  with  ^tonishment  on 
the  ascei^ding  meteor,  began  to  mark  the  irregularity  of  its 
course,  and  the  vicissitudes  of  light  and  obscurity.  More  elo- 
quent than  judicious,  more  enterprising  than  resolute,  the  fac* 
ulties  of  Rienzi  were  not  balanced  by  oopl  and  commanding 
reason :  he  magnified  in  a  tenfold  proportion  the  objects  of 
hope  and  fear ;  and  prudence,  which  could  not  have  erected, 
did  not  presume  to  fortify,  his  throne.     In  the  blaze  of  pros- 

'^  See  the  Epistola  Hortatoria  de  Oapesserda  Republica,  from  Pe» 
trardi  to  Nicholas  Rienzi,  (0pp.  p.  636 — 540,)  and  the  vth  eclogue  or 
pastoral,  a  perpetual  and  obscure  allegory. 


*  In  bis  letter  to  the  archbishop  of  Prague,  Rienzi  thas  describes  the. 
effect  of  his  elevation  on  Italy  and  on  the  world :  "  Did  I  not  restore  reaf 
peace  among  the  cities  which  were  distracted  by  factiohs  ?  did  I  not  caase 
all  the  citizens,  exiled  by  party  violence,  with  their  wretched  wives  and 
children,  to  he  readmitted  ?  had  I  not  began  to  extingaish  the  factioas 
names  (scismatica  nomina)  of  Gaeif  and  Ghibelline,  for  which-  countless 
!hoHsands  bad  perished  body  and  soul,  under  the  eyes  of  their  pastors,  by 
\he  redaction  of  the  city  of  Rome  and  all  Italy  into  one  amicable,  peaceful, 
holy,  and  united  confederacy  ?  the  consecrated  standards  and  banners  having 
been  by  me  collected  and  blended  together,  and.  in  witness  to  oar  holy 
association  and  perfect  union,  offered  up  in  the  presence  Of  the  anibassadDra 
of  all  the  cities  of  Italy,  on  the  day  of  the  assumption  of  our  Blessed  Lady." 
p.  xlvii. 

In  the  Libdlus  adC«sarem;  "I  received  the  homage  and  sabmiasion 
of  all  the  sovereigns  of  Apulia,  the  barons  and  counts,  and  almost  all  the 
people  of  Italy.  I  was  honored  by  solemn  embassies  and  letters  by  the 
emperor  of  Gonstaptinople  and  the  king  of  England.  The  queen  of  Na« 
pies  submitted  herself  and  her  kingdom  to  the  protection  of  the'  tribune. 
The  king  of  Hungary,  by  two  solemn  embassies,  brought  hia  cause  agamst 
his  qaeen  and  his  nobles  before  my  tribunal ;  and  I  venture  to  say  farther, 
that  the  fame  of  the  tribane  alaiined  the  soldan  of  Babylon.  When  the 
Clhristian  pilgrims  to  the  sepulchre  of  our  Lord  related  to  the  Christian 
Bnd  Jewish  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem  all  the  yet  unheard-cf  and  wonderful 
ciienmstanoea  of  the  reformatio^  in  Rome,  both  Jews  and  Christians  cele* 
brnted  the  event  with  unusaal  festivities.  When  the  soldan  inquired  the 
cause  of  these  rejoicings,  and  received  this  intelligence  about  BiMne,  Im 
ordered  all  the  havens  and  cities  on  the  coast  tc  be  fortified,  and  pot  iaa 
ata(e  of  defence."  p.  xxxv.— M.  1845. 
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perity,  his  virtues  were  insensibly  tinctured  mth  the  adjacf^nt 
vices ;  justice  with  cruelty,  liberality  witib  profusion,  and  the 
desire  of  fiune  with  puerile  and  ostentatious  vanity.*  He 
m^ht  have  learned,  that  the  ancient  tribunes,  so  strcHig  and 
saered  in  the  public  opinion,  were  not  distinguished  in  style, 
Itabit,  or  appearance,  from  an  ordinary  plel^ian;"  and  Uiai 
IS  often  as  they  visited  the  city  on  foot,  a  single  viator,  or 
lieadle,  attended  the  exercise  of  their  office.  The  Gracchi 
MTouid  have  frowned  or  smiled,  could  they  have  read  the  sono- 
rous titles  and  epithets  of  their  successor,  ^  Niobolas,  ssvsrb 
4ND  merciful;  delfveber  of  Rome;  defender  of  Italt;'* 

FRIEND   of   mankind,  and   OF   LIBSRTT,  PEACE,  AMD  JUSTICE; 

TRIBUNE  AUGUST :"  hts  theatrical  pageants  had  prepared  the 
revolution ;  but  Rienzi  abused,  in  luxury  and  pride,  the  politi- 
cal maxim  of  speaking  to  the  eyes,  as  well  as  the  understand- 
ing, of  the  multitude.  From  nature  he  had  received  the  gift 
of  a  handsome  person,**  till  it  was  sw^led  and  disfigured  by 
intemperance:  and  his  propensity  to  laughter  was  corrected 
in  the  magistrate  by  the  affectation  of  gravity  and  sternness. 
He  was  clothiBd,  at  least  on  public  occasions,  in  a  party-KX>l- 
ored  robe  of  velvet  or  satin,  lined  with  ftir,  and  embroidered 


'*  In  hia  Boouid  Questions}  Plutarch  (OpuscuL  torn.  L  p.  506,  506, 
edit  Grffie.  Hen.  Steph.)  states,,  on  the  most  constitutional  principles, 
the  simple  greatness  of  the  tribunes,  who  were  not  properly  magis- 
trates, but  a  check  on  magistracy.    It  was  their  duty  and  interest 

....  mttiiTtMreivOai  itt  (a  saying  of  0.  Curio)  kuI  ftii  ecfivdv  that  t| 
8tf/a  fMifil  6»<rvp69o6ov  ...  Sato  dl  (laWov  iKTamivovTCU  rai  o-oYiari,  rooovra* 
naWov  a^erai  r^  Swaftsit  &C.'  Rienzi,  and  Petrarch  liimself,  were  in- 
capable perhaps  of  reading  a  Greek  philosopher ;  but  they  might  have 
imbibed  the  same  modest  doctrines  from  their  favorite  Latins,  Livy 
and  Valerius  Mazunus.  - 

'*  I  could  not  express  in  English  the  forcible,  though  barbarous, 
title  of  2!elator  Italiss,  which  Rienzi  assumed. 

'*  Era  bell*  homo,  (L  il  c.  1,  p.  899.)  It  is  remarkable,  that  the, 
riso  sarcastico  of  the  Bracciano  edition  is  wanting  in  the  Roman  MS., 
from  which  llf uratori  has  g^iven  the  text  In  his  second  reign,  when 
he  is  painted  almost  as  a  monster,.  Rienzi  travea  una  ventresca  tonna 
trionMe,  a  modo  de  uno  Abbate  Asiano,  or  Asinino,  (L  iii  a  18,  p. 
628.)  

*  'An  illustrioas  female  ^vriter  has  drawn,  with  a  single  stroke,  tlM 
ebaiacter  of  Rienzi,  Crescentias,  and  Arnold  of  Brescia,  liie  fond  restorers 
of  Roman  liberty:  *  dui  ont  pris  lea  soavsnirs  poor  les  esp^rances.'  Co* 
rinne,  torn.  i.  p  159.  Could  Tacitas  have  excelled  this?"  Hallam,  ^  i 
p.  418.— M. 

VOL.  VI. X 
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witl2  gold :  the  rod  of  justice,  which  he  carried  in  his  hahti, 
was  a  sceptre  of  polished  steel,  crowned  with  a  globe:  and 
cross  of  gold,  and  enclosing  a  small  fragment  of  the  true  and 
holj  wood.  In  his  civil  ana  religions  processions  through  Uie 
city,  he  roae  on  a  white  steed,  the  symbol  of  myalty :  th** 
great  banner  of  the  republic,  a  sun  with  a  circle  of  stars,  a 
dove  with  an  olive  branch,  was  displayed  over  his:  head;  a 
shower  of  gold  -and  silver  was  scattered  among  the  populace; 
fifty  guards  with  halberds  encompassed  his  person;  a  troop 
of  horse  preceded  his  march ;  and  their  tymbals  and  tmmiieta 
were  of  massy  silver. 

The  ambition  of  the  honors  of  chivalry**  betrayed  the 
meanness  of  his  birth,  and  degraded  the  importance  of  his 
office ;  and  the  equestrian  tribune  was  not  less  odious  to  the 
nobles,  whom  he  adopted,  than  to  the  plebeians,  whom  he 
deserted.  All  that  yet  remained  of  treasure,  or  luxury,  or 
art,  was  exhausted  on  that  solemn  day.  Rienzi  led  the  pro- 
cession from  the  Capitol  to  the  Lateran ;  the  tediousness  of 
the  way  was  relieved  with  decorations  and  games ;  the  eccle- 
siastical,  civil,  and  military  orders  marched  under  their  vari- 
ous banners;  the  Roman  ladies  attended  his  wife;  and. the 
ambassadors  of  Italy  might  loudly  applaud  or  secretly  deride 
the  novelty  of  the  pomp.  In  the  evening,  which  they  had 
reached  the  church  and  palace  of  Gonstantine,  he  thanked  and 
dismissed  the  numerous  assembly,  with  an  invitation  to  the 
festival  of  the  ensuing  day.  From  the  hands  of  a  venerable 
knight  he  received  the  order  of  the  Holy  Ghost ;  the  purifica- 
tion of  the  bath  was  a  previous  ceremony ;  but  in  no  step  of 
his  life  did  Rienzi  excite  such  scandal  and  censure  as  by  the 
profane  use  of  the  porphyry  vase,  in  which  Gonstantine  (a 
foolish  legend)  had  been  healed  of  his  leprosy  by  Pope  Syl- 
vester."^ With  equal  presumption  the  tribune  watched  or 
reposed  within  the  consecrated   precincts  of  the  baptistery; 

•  ••  Strange  as  it  may  seem,  this  festival  was  not  without  a  precedent 
In  the  year  1827,  two  barons,  a  Colonna  and  an  Ursinv  the  usual  b»1* 
ance,  were  created  knights  by  the  Roman  people :  their  bath  was  of 
iose-water,  their  beds  were  decked  with  royal  magnificence,  and  tliey 
were"  cerved  at  Si  Maria  of  Araceli  in  the  Capitol,  by  the  twenty-eiglil 
htKmi  huimini.  They  afterwards  received  from  Robert,  king  of  Na- 
ples, the  sword  of  chivalry,  (Hist.  Rom.  1.  i.  c.  2,  p.  269.) 

*'  All  parties  believed  in  the  leprosy  and  bath  of  Gonstantine  (Po- 
fcraroh.  Epist.  FamiL  vi.  2,)  and  Rienzi  justified  hi?  own  conduct  by 
obaorviiig  to  the  court  of  Avignon,  that  a  vase  which  had  been  d8««3 
bj  a  Pagan  could  not  be  profaned  by  a  pirius  Christian.     Yet  Ihii 
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aid  the  fedlore  of  his  8tate*bed  Was  interpreted  as  an  omen 
of  his  approaching  downfall.  At  the  hour  of  worship,  he 
showed  himself  to  the  returning  crowds  in  a  majestic  attitude, 
with  a  robe  of  purple,  his  sword,  and  gilt  spurs ;  but  the  holy 
rites  wer«  soon  interrupted  by  his  levity  and  insolence.  Rising 
from  his  throne,  and  advancing  towards  the  congregation,  he 
procl«iaed  in  a  loud  voice:  **We  summon  to  our  tribunal 
Pope  Clement ;  and  comnrand  him  to  reside  in  his  diocese  of 
Rome:  we  also  summon  the  sacred  college  of  cardinals.** 
We  again  summon  the  two  pretenders,  Charles  of  Bohemia 
and  Lewis  of  Bavaria,  who  style  themselves  emperors:  we 
likewise  summon  all  the  electors  of  Germany,  to  inform  us 
on  what  pretence  they  have  usurped  the  inalienable  right  of 
the  Roman  people,  the  ancient  and  lawful  sovereigns  of  the 
empire.''**  Unsheathing  his  maiden  sword,  he  thrice  bran- 
dished it  to  the  three  parts  of  the  world,  and  thrice  repeated 
the  extravagant  declaration,  "And  this  too  is  mine!"  The 
pope's  vicar,  the  bishop  of'  Orvieto,  attempted  to  check  this 
career  of  folly ;  but  his  feeble  protest  was  silenced  by  mar- 
tial music;  atiid  instead  of  withdrawing  from  the  assembly,  he 
consented  to  dine  with  his  brother  tribune,  at  a  table  which 
had  hitherto  been  reserved  for  the  supreme  pontiff.  A  ban- 
quet, such  as  the  Csesars  had  given,  was  prepared  for  the 
Romans.  The  apartments,  porticos,  and  courts  of  the  Lat- 
eran  were  spread  with  innumerable  tables  for  either  isex,  and 
every  condition;  a  stream  of  wine  flowed  from  the  nostrils 
of  Constantine's  brazen  horse;  no  complaint,  except  of  the 
scarcity  of  water,  could  be  heard ;  and  the  licentiousness  of 
the  multitude  wa»  curbed  by  discipline  and  fear.  A  subse- 
quent day  was  appointed  for  the  coronation  of  Rienri;** 
seven  crowns  of  different  leaves  or  metals  were  successively 

crime  is  specified  in  the  bull  of  ezcommunication,  (Hocsemius,  apU'l  du 
Cer9eau,  p.  189, 190.) 

'*  This  verbal  summons  of  Pope  Clement  VI.,  which  rests  on  the 
authority  of  the  Roman  historian  and  a  Vatican  MS.,  is  disputed  by  the 
biographer  of  Petrarch,  (torn.  ii.  not  p.  70 — "JO,)  with  arguments  ralher 
of  decency  than  of  weight  The  court  of  Arigncn  might  not  choose  to 
agitite  this  delicate  question. 

'*  The  summons  of  the  two  rival  emperors,  a  monument  of  freedom 
and  folly,  is  extant  in  Hocsemius,  (Cerfeau,  p.  163 — 166.) 

**  It  is  singular,  that  the  Roman  historian  should  have  overloolrAd 
this  sevenfold  coronation,  which  is  sufficiently  proved  by  internal  evi- 
daoce,  and  the  testimony  of  Hocsemius,  and  even  of  Rienzi,  (Cerf««i\ 
pi  1#7— 170,  229.) 
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plaeed  on  his  head  by  the  mo^t  eminent  of  the  Eonian  ofefgj; 
they  represented  the  seven  gift^  of  thc^  Holy  Gfaoei;  ftnd  he 
still  professed  to  imitate  the  example  of  the  andent  ta'ibanes.* 
These  extraordinary  spectacles  might  deceive  or  flatter  the  peo- 
•le ;  and  their  own  vanity  was  gratified  in  the  vanity  of  their 
[eader.  But  in  his  private  life  he  soon  derialed  from  the  strict 
rule  of  frugality  and  abstinence ;  and  the  plebeians^  who  were 
awed  by  the  splendor  of  the  nc^^ea,  were  provoked  by  the  lux- 
ury of  their  equal.  His  w^  his  son,  his  uncle,  (a  barber  in 
name  and  profession,)  exposed  the  contract  of  vulgar  manners 
and  princely  expense;  ai^d  without  acquiring  the  majesly,  Ri- 
enzi  degenerated  ibto  the  vices,  of  a  king. 

A  simple  citizen  describes  with  pity,  or  perhaps  with  pleas- 
ure, the  humiliation,  of  the  barons  of  Rome.  ^  Bareheaded, 
their  hands  crossed  on  thdr  breast,  they  stood  with  downcast 
looks  in  the  presence  of  the  tribune;  and  they  trembled, 
good  God,  how  they  trembled  P^^  As  long  as  the  yoke  of 
Rienzi  was  that  of  justice  and  their  country,  their  ocmsdenoe 
forced  them  to  esteem  the  man,  whom  pride  and -interest 
provoked  them  to  hate:  his  extravagant  conduct  soon  fortified 
their  hatred  by  contempt;  and  they  conceit  the  hope  of 
subverting  a  power  which  was-  no  longer  so  deeply  rooted  in 
the  public  confidence.  The  old  animosity  of  the  Gok>nQa 
and  Ursini  was  suspended  for  a  moment  by  their  Aimmon 
disgrace :  they  associated  their  wishes,  and  perhaps  their  de- 

**  Ppoi  86  &6eTa  stare  denante  a  se,  mentre  sedeva^  li  baroni  tutti  m 
piedi  ritti  co  le  vracda  piecate,  e  oo  li  capacci  trat&  I>eli  comp  stavano 
pauroai  I '  (Hbi  Rooou  L  ii  a  20,  p.  489.)  fie  saw  them,  and  n^e  see 
them. 

*  It  was  on  tbis  occasion  that  he  made  the  profane  comparison  between 
himself  and  oar  Lord ;  and  the  striking  circamstance  took  place  which  he 
relates  in  bis  letter  to  the  archbishop  of  Prague.  2n  the  midst  of  all  the 
wild  and  joyous  exultation  of  the  people,  one  of  his  most  zealous  sup- 
porters, a  monk,  who  was  in  hig:h  repute  for  bis  sanctity,  stood  apart  in  a 
corner  of  the  church  and  wept  bitterly!  A  domestic  chaplain  of  Bienzi  9 
inquired  the  cause  of  hii  grief.  **  Kow/'  replied  the  man  of  Gk>d,  <*  is  thy 
master  ca«t  down  irom  heaven— never  saw  I  man  so  proud.  By  the  aid  of 
the  H'Jiy  Ghost  he  baa  driven  the  tyrants  from  the  aty  without  drawing  a 
BAvord ;  the  cities  and  the  sovereigns  of  Italy  have  submitted  to  his  power. 
Why  is  be  so  arrogant  and  ungrateful  towards  the  Most  Higfal  Whj  doea 
he  seek  earthly  and  transitory  rewards  for  bis  labors,  and  in  his  wanton 
•peech  liken  himself  to  the  Creator?  Tell  thy  master  that  he  can  only 
atone  for  this  offence  by  tears  of  penitence."  In  the  evening  the  chaplaio  ' 
oonununicated  this  stiemn  rebuke  to  the  tribune:  it  appalled  him  fbrdw 
time,  but  was  soon  forgotten  in  the  tumult  and  hnrry  of  bu8iiioss.^-l^ 
l(M& 
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•igiis;  an  assassin  was  seized  and  tortnred ;  ho  accused  the 
nobles ;  and  as  soon  as  Rsenzi  deserved  the  &te,  he  adopted 
the  suspicions  and  maxims,  of  a  tyrant  On  the  same  day, 
under  varioos  pretences,  he  invited  to  the  Capitol  his  principal 
enemies,  among  whom  were  five  members  of  the  'Ursini  and 
three  of  tlie  Colonna  name.  But  instead  of  a  council  or  a 
banquet,  they  found  themselves  prisoners  under  the  svrord  of 
despotism  or  justice ;  and  the  consciousness  of  innocence  oi 
.guilt  might  inspire  them  with  equal  apprehensions  of  danger. 
At  the  sound  of  the  great  bell  the  people  assembled ;  they 
were  arraigned  for  a  conspiracy  against  the  tribxme's  life; 
and  though  some  might  sympathize  in  their  distress,  not  a 
hand,  nor  a  voice,  was  raised  to  rescue  the  firet  of  the  nobilitjr 
from  their  impending  doom.  Their  apparent  boldness  was 
prompted  by  despair;  they  passed  in  separate  chambers  a 
sleepless  and  punfiil  night ;  and  the  venerable  hero,  Stephen 
Colonna,  striking  i^ainst  the  door  of  his  prison,  repeatedly 
urged  his  guards  to  dehver  him  by  a  speedy  death  from  such 
ignominious  servitude.  In  the  morning  they  understood  their 
sentence  from  the  visit  of  a  confessor  and  the  tolling  of  the 
belL  The  great  hall  of  the  Capitol  had  been  decorated  for 
the  bloody  scene  with  red  and  white  hangings :  the  counte- 
nance of  Uie  tribune  was  dark  and  severe ;  the  swords  of  the 
executioners  were  unsheathed;  and  the  barons  were  inter- 
rupted in  their  dying  speeches  by  the  sound  of  trumpets.  But 
in  this  decisive  moment,  Rien^  was  not  less  anxious  or  appre- 
hensive than  his  captives :  he  dreaded  the  splendor  ci  uieii 
names,  their  surviving  kinsmen,  the  inconstancy  of  the  people 
the  reproaches  of  the  world,  and,  after  rashly  offering  a  mor- 
tal injury,  he  vainly  presumed  that,  if  he  could  forgive,  he 
might  himself  be  forgiven.  His  elaborate  oration  was  that 
of  a  Christian  and  a  suppliant;  and,  as  the  humble  minister 
of  the  commons,  he  entreated  his  masters  to  pardon  these 
noble  criminals,  for  whose  repentance  and  future  service  he 
pledged  his  £iith  <»nd  authority.  ^  If  you  are  spared,"  said 
the  tribune,  '^by  the  mercy  of  the  Romans,  will  you  not 
promise  to  support  the  good  estate  with  your  lives  and  for- 
tunes t"  Astonished  by  this  marvellous  clemency,  the  barons 
bowed  their  heads;  and  while  they  devoutly  repeated  the 
oatlt  of  allegiance,  might  whisper  a  secret,  and  more  sincere, 
assurance  of  revenge.  A  priest,  in  the  name  of  the  people, 
pronounced  their  absolution :  they  received  the  communion 
with  the  tribane,  assisted  at  the  banquet,  followed  thft  proces- 
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sion ;  and,  after  every  spiritoal  and  temporal  sign  of  recon* 
cihatioD,  were  dismissed  in  safety  to  their  resp€^ve  homeft; 
with  the  new  honors  and  titles  of  generals,  consuls,  and 
(>atricians.^' 

During  -some  weeks  they  were  checked  by  the  memory  of 
their  danger,  rather  than  of  their  deliverance,  till  the  most 
powerful  of  the  Ursini,  escaping  with  the  Colonna  fh>m  the 
city,  erected  at  Marino  the  standard  of  rebellion.  The  forti- 
fications of  the  castle  were  instantly  restored;  the  vassals 
attended  their  lord;  the  outlaws  armed  against  the  magistrate; 
the  flocks  and  herds,  the  harvests  and  vineyards,  from  Marino 
CO  the  gates  of  Rome,  were  swept  away  or  destroyed ;  and  the 
people  arraigned  Rienzi  as  the  author  of  the  calamities  which 
his  government  had  taught  them  to  forget  In  the  camp, 
Rienzi  appeared  to  less  advantage  than  in  the  rostrum  ;  and 
he  neglected  the  progress  of  the  rebel  barons  till  their  num- 
bers were  strong,  and  their  castles  impregnable.  From  the 
pages  of  Livy  he  had  not  imbibed  the  art,  or  even  the  cour- 
age, of  a  general:  an  army  of  twenty  thousand  Romans 
returned  without  honor  or  eflfect  from  the  attack  of  Marino ; 
and  his  vengeance  was  amused  by  painting  his  enemies,  their 
heads  downwards,  and  drowning  two  dogs  (at  least  they  should 
have  been  bears)  as  the  representatives  of  the  Ursini.  The  be- 
lief of  his  incapacity  encouraged  their  operations :  they  were 
invited  by  their  secret  adherents ;  and  the  barons  attempted, 
with  four  ihousand  foot,  and  sixteen  hundred  horse,  to  enter 
Rome  by  force  or  surprise.  The  city  was  prepared  for  their 
reception ;  the  alarm-bell  rung  all  night ;  the  gates  were 
strictly  guarded,  or  insolently  open ;  and  after  some  hesitation 
they  sounded  a  retreat  The  two  first  divisions  had  passed 
along  the  walls,  but  the  prospect  of  a  free  entrance  tempted 
the  neadstrong  valor  of  the  nobles  in  the  rear ;  and  after  a 
su«)cessful  skirmish,  they  were  overthrown  and  ma8Bacre<l 
without  quarter  by  the  crowds  of  the  Roman  people.  Stephen 
Colonna  the  younger,  the  noble  spirit  to  whom  Petrarch 
ascribed  the  restoration  of  Italy,  was  preceded  or  accom- 
panied in  death  by  his  son  John,  a  gallant  youth,  by  his  brother 
Peter,  who  might  regret  the  ease  and  honors  of  the  church, 
by  a  nephew  of  legitimate  birth,  and  by  two  bastards  of  the 

^  The  original  letter,  in  which  Rienzi  justifies  his  treatment  of  flie 
Oolonna,  (Hocsemins,  apud  du  Oer^ean,  p.  222-^229,)  displftys,  in  ge» 
aiiie  oolon,  the  mixtin  e  of  the  knave  and  the  madmaa 
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Ooloona  race ;  and  the  uumber  of  seveb,  the  sever  crowns, 
as  Rieozi  •  styled  them,  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  was  completed  by 
the  agony  of  the  deplorable  parent,  and  the  veteran  ohief^ 
who  had  survived  the  hope  and  fortune  of  his  house.  The 
vision  and  prophecies  of  St  Martin  and  Pope  Boniface  had 
been  used  by  the  tribune  to  animate  his  troops  :**  he  displayed, 
at  least  in  the  pursuit,  the  spirit  of  a  hero ;  but  he  forgot  the 
maxims  of  the  anient  Bomans,  who  abhorred  the  triumphs  of 
civil  war.  The  conqueror  ascended  the  Capitol;  deposited 
his  crown  and  sceptre  on  the  altar;  and  boasted^  with  some 
truth*  that  he  had  cut  off  an  ear,  which  neither  pope  nor  em- 
peror had  been  able  to  amputate/^  His  base  and  implacable 
revenge  denied  the  honors  of  burial ;  and  the  bodies  of  the 
Ck>lonna,  which  he  Uireatened  to  expose  with  tbose  of  the 
vilest  inalefectors,  were  secretly  interred  by  the  holy  virgins 
of  their  name  and  family/*  The  people  sympathized  in  t^eir 
gnef,  repented  of  their  own  fury,  and  detested  the  indecent 
joy  of;Rienzi,  who  visited  the  spot  where  these  illustrious  vic- 
tims had  fallen.  It  was  on  that  fatal  spot  that  he  conferred 
on  his  son  the  honor  of  knighthood :  and  the  ceremony  was 
accomplished  by  a:  slight  blow  from  each  of  the  horsemen  of 
the  guard,  and  by  a  ridiculous  and  inhuman  ablution  from  a 
pool  of  water,  which  was  yet  polluted  with  patrician  blood." 

**  Rienzi,  in  the  aliove-meDtioned  letter,  ascribes  to  St  Martin  the 
tribune,  Boniface  YIII.  the  enemy  of  Colonna,  himself,  and  the  Roman 
people,  the  glory  of  the  day,  which  Villani  likewise  (L  12,  c  104)  de- 
«cribe8  as  a  regular  battle.  The  disorderly  skirmish,  the  flight  of  the 
Romans,  and  the  cowardice  of  Rienzi,  are  painted  in  the  simple  and 
minute  narrative  of  Fortifiocca,  or  the  anonymous  citixen,  (Lie 
a4— 37.) 

**  In  describing  the  fall  of  the  Colonna,  I  speak  only  of  the  family  of 
Stephen  the  elder,  who  is  often  confounded  by  the  P.  du  Cer^eau  with 
his  son.  That  fiEunily  was  extinguished,  but  the  house  has  been  per- 
petoated  in  the  collateral  branches,  of  which  I  have  not  a  very  accurati 
{cpowledge.  Oircumapice  (says  Petrarch)  familis  tuaB.statum,  Colum- 
niensiumiiiomat:  soUto  pauciores  habeat  columnas.  -  Quid  ad  rem  I 
modo  fundamentum  stabile,  solidumque  permaneat.  .    . 

*•  The  coQvent  of  St  Silvester  was  founded,  endowed,  and  protected 
by  the  .Colonna  cardinals,  for  the  daughters  of  the  family  who  era- 
braced  a  monastic  life,  and  who,  in  the  year  1818,  were  twelve  in  num- 
ber. The  others  were  allowed  to  marry  with  their  kinsmen  in  the 
lourth  degree,  and  the  dispensation  was  justified  by  the  email  number 
and  close  alliances  of  the  noble  families  of  Rome,  (Memoires  sur  P6" 
ftnurque,  torn.  i.  p.  110,  torn.  ii.  p.  401.) 

**  Petrarch  wrote  a  stiff  and  pedantic  letter  of  consDlation,  (Fam.  L 
vil  epist  18,  p.  682,  6^3.)    The  friend  was  lost  in  the  patriot    Nulla 
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A  short  delay  would  have  saved  the  Colonna,  the  delay  of 
a  single  month,  which  elapsed  between  the  triumph  and  the 
exile  of  Rienzi.  In  the  pride  of  victory,  he  forfeited  what 
yet  remained  of  his  civil  virtues,  without  acquiriDg  the  fiune 
of  military  prowess.  A  free  and  vigcnrons  opposition  was 
formed  in  the  city ;  and  when  the  tribune  proposed  in  the 
public  coundP^  to  impose  a  new  tax,  and  to  regulate  the 
government  of  Perugia,  thirty-nine  members  voted  agiunst  hu 
measures ;  repelled  the  injurious  charge  of  treachery  and 
corruption ;  and  urged  him  to  prove,  by  their  forcible  exdu* 
sion,  that  if  the  populace  adhered  to  his  cause,  it  was  already 
disclaimed  by  the  most  respectable  citizens.  The  pope  and 
the  sacred  college  had  never  been  dazzled  by  his  spedous 
professions ;  they  were  justly  offended  by  the  insolence  of  his 
conduct ;  a  cardinal  legate  was  sent  to  Italy,  and  after  some 
fruitless  treaty,  and  two  personal  interviews,  he  fulminated  a 
bull  of  excommunication,  in  which  the  tribune  is  degraded 
from  his  office,  and  branded  with  the  guilt  of  rebellion,  sacri- 
lege, and  heresy.**  The  surviving  barons  of  Rome  were  now 
humbled  to  a  sense  of  allegiance ;  their  interest  and  revenge 
engaged  them  in  the  service  of  the  church ;  but  as  the  £site  of 
the  Colonna  was  before  their  eyes,  they  abandoned  to  a  pri- 
vate adventurer  the  peril  and  glory  of  the  revolution.  John 
Pepin,  count  of  Minorbino,^'  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  had 
been  condemned  for  his  crimes,  or  his  riches,  to  perpelual 
imprisonment;  and  Petrarch,  by  soliciting  his  release,  in- 
directly contributed  to  the  ruin  of  his  friend.  At  the  head  of 
one  hundred  and  fifty  soldiers,  the  count  of  Minorbino  intro- 
duced himself  into  Rome;    barricaded  the  quarter  of    the 

toto  orbe  priDdpnm  familia  carior;  carior  tamen  respublica,  carior 
Aoma,  carior  Italia. 

Je  r^nda  gncofl  am  Dieux  de  u*6tre  pas  nomain. 

*^  This  council  and  oppoeition  is  obscurely  mentioned  by  PoUisiote, 
a  contemporary  writer,  who  has  preserTed  some  curious  and  original 
facts,  (Rer.  Itaiicanim,  torn.  xxv.  c.  81,  p.  798 — 804.)  . 

*^  Tlie  briefs  and  bulls  of  Clement  YL  against  Rienzi  are  translated 
by  the  P.  da  Ger^eau,  (p^  196,  232,)  from  the  Ecdesiastical  ijmakr  of 
Oilericus  Raynaldus,  (A,  D.  1847,  No.  15;  17,  21,  ^)  who  found  then 
in  the  archives  of  the  Vatican. 

***  Matteo  Villani  describes  the  origin,  character,  and  death  of  this 
count  of  Muiorbino,  a  man  da  natura  inconstante  e  senza  fade,  whoM 
grandfather,  a  crafty  notary,  was  enriched  and  ennobled  by  the  spoQa 
of  the  Saracens  of  Kocera,  (1.  vii.  c.  102, 108.)  See  his  imprisomaenti 
and  the  efiforta  of  Petrarch,  torn.  i\  p.  149 — 1 M 
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OobiinA:  and  found  the  entorprisd  as  easy  as*  it  had  seemed 
impossible.  From  the  first  alarm,  the  bdi  of  the  Capitol  nh 
oessantlj  tolled ;  but,  instead  of  repairing  to  the  well-known 
sound,  the  people  were  silent  and  inactive ;  and  the  pusillani- 
mous Rienzi,  deploring  their  ingratitude  with  sighs  and  lears, 
abdicated  the  government  and  palace  of  the  republic. 

Without  drawing  his  sword,  count  Pepin  restored  the  aris* 
joctaey  and  the  ehureh ;  three  senators  .were  chosen,  aind  the 
legate,  assuming  the  first  rank,  accepted  his  two  colleagues 
from  the  rival  &roilies  of  Coloana  and  Ursini.  The  acts  of 
the  tribune  were  abolished,  his  head  was  proscribed;  yet 
such  was  the  terror  of  his  name,  that  the  barons  hesitated 
three  days  before  they  would  trust  themselves  in  the  city, 
and  Rienn  was  left  above  a  month  in  the  castle  of  St 
Angelo,  from  whence  he  peaceably  withdrew,  after  laboring, 
without  effect^  to  revive  the  afifection  and  courage  of  the 
Romans.  The  vbion  <^  freedom  and  empire  had  vanished : 
their  finUen  spirit  would  have  acquiesced  in  servitude,  bad  it 
been  smoothed  by  tranquiliity  and  order;  and  it  was  scarcely 
observed,  that  the  new  senators  derived  their  authority  from 
the  Apo^lic  See ;  that  four  cardinals  were  appointed  to  re- 
form, with  dictatorial  powers  the  state  of  the  republic  Rome 
was  again  agitated  by  the  bloody  feuds  of  the  barons,  who 
detested  each  other,  and  despised  the  commons:  ^eir  hostile 
fortresses,  both  in  town  and  country,  again  rose,  and  were 
again  demolished :  and  the  peaceful  dtizehs,  '  a  fiock  of 
sheep,  were  devoured,  says  the  Florentine  historian,  by  these 
rapacious  wolves.  But  when  their  pride  and  avarice  had 
exhausted  the  patience  of  the  Romans,  a  confraternity  of  the 
Virgin  Mary  protected  or  avenged  the  republic :  the  bell  of 
the  Capitol  was  again  tolled,  the  nobles  in  arms  trembled  in 
the  presence  of  an  unarmed  multitude ;  and  of  the  two  sena- 
tors, Colonna  escaped  from  the  window  of  the  palace,  and 
Ursinl  was  stoned  at  the  foot  of  the  altar.  The  dangerous 
office  of  tribune  was  successively  occupied  by  two  plebeians, 
Cerroni  and  Baroncelli.  The  mildness  of  Gerroni  was  un« 
equal  to  the  times ;  and  after  a  faint  struggle,  he  retired  with 
.1  fair  reputation  and  a  decent  fortune  to  the  comforts  of  rural 
life.  Devoid  of  eloquence  or  genius,  Baroncelli  was  distin* 
g^ished  by  a  resolute  spirit:  he  spoke  the  language  of  a 
patriot^  and  trod  in  the  footsteps  of  tyrants  ;  his  suspicion  was 
A  sentence  of  death,  and  his  own  death  was  the  reward  of  his 
cruelties.    Amidst  the  public  misfortunes,  the  faults. of  Rieoa 
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were  forgotten ;  and  the  Romans  sighed  for  the  peace  iuid 
prosperity  of  their  ffood  estate.** 

After  an  exile  of  seven  years,  the  first  deliverer  was  agahi 
restored  to  his  country.  In  the  disguise  of  a  monk  or  a  pit- 
grim,  he  escaped  from  the  castle  of  St  Angelo,  implored  the 
friendship  of  the  king  of  Hungary  at  Naples,  tempted  th« 
ambition  of  every  bold  adventurer,  mingled  at  Rome  with  the 
pilgrims  of  the  jubilee,  lay  concealed  among  the  hermits  of 
the  Apennine,  and  wandered  through  the  cities  of  Italy,  Ger- 
many, and  Bohemia.  His  person  was  invisible,  his  name  was 
yet  formidable ;  and  the  anziely  of  the  court  of  Avignon  sup- 
poses, and  even  magnifies,  his  personal  merit  The  emperor 
Charles  the  Fourth  gave  audience  to  a  stranger,  who  frankly 
revealed  himself  as  the  tribune  of  the  republic ;  and  aston- 
ished an  assembly  of  ambassadors  and  princes,  by  the  elo- 
quence of  a  patriot  and  the  visions  of  a  prophet  the  downfall 
of  tyranny  and  the  kingdom  of  the  Holy  Ghost"  Whatever 
had  been  his  hopes,  Rienzi  found  himself  a  captive ;  but  he 
supported  a  character  of  independence  and  dignity,  and 
obeyed,  as  his  own  choice,  the  irresistible  summons  of  the 
supreme  pontiff.  The  zeal  of  Petrarch,  which  had  been 
cooled  by  the  unworthy  conduct,  was  rekindled  by  the  suffer- 
ings and  the  presence,  of  his  friend ;  and  he  boldly  complains 
of  the  times,  in  which  the  savior  of  Rome  was  delivered  by 
her  emperor  into  the  hands  of  her  bishop.  Rienzi  was  trans- 
ported slowly,  but  in  safe  custody,  from  Prague  to  Avignon : 
liis  entrance  into  the  city  was  that  of  a  male&ctor ;  in  his 
.    .     I     ■  J   ■  ■ 

^  The  troubles  of  Rorae,  from  the  departure  to  the  return  of  Riensi, 
are  related  by  Matteo  Villam  (L  il  c.  47,  L  iil  c.  83,  57,  78)  and  Thomas 
Fortifiooca,  (L  iiL  c.  1 — i.)  I  have  slightly  passed  over  these  secondary 
ebaractere,  who  imitated  the  original  tribuna 

^*  These  visions,  of  which  the  friends  and  enemies  of  Rienzi  seen, 
alike  ignorant,  are  surely  magnified  by  the  zeal  of  Pollistore,  a  Domin- 
ican inquisitor,  (Rer.  ItaL  tom.  zxv.  c.  86,  p.  819.)  Had  the  tribune 
taught,  that  Chnst  was  succeeded  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  that  the  tyran- 
ny of  the  pope  would  be  abolished,  he  might  have  been  convicted  of 
hei  esy  and  treason,  without  ofiendinjg  the  Roman  people.* 


*  Bo  far  from  having  magnified  these  visions,  Pollistore  is  more  than  ccn- 
Qnaed  by  the  docaments  published  by  Paptencordt.  The  adoption  of  aU  the 
wrild  doctriDes  of  the  FrotriceHi,  the  Spirituals,  in  which,  for  the  time  at 
least,  Rienzi  appears  to  have  been  in  earnest;  bis  magnificent  ofSsn  to  the 
emperor,  and  the  whole  history  of  his  life,  from  his  first  escape  from  Rome 
to  bis  imprisonment  at  Avignon,  are  anong  the  most  carious  chapters  of  bia 
»f«mf«d  ife.— M.  1845. 


\ 
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prison  he  was  chained,  by  the  leg ;  and  four  dardinak  wero 
named  to  inquire  into  the  crimes  of  Leresy  and  rebellion. 
But  his  trial  and  condemnation  would  have  involved  some 
questions,  which  it  was  more  prudent  to  leave  under  the  vdl 
4^. mystery:  the  temporal  supremacy  of  the  popes;  the  duty 
of  residence ;  the.dvil  and  ecclesiastical  privileges  of  the  clergy 
and  people  of  Rome.  .  The  reigning  pontiff  well  deserved  the 
appellation  of  Clement :  the  strimge  vicissitudes  and  magnan- 
imous spirit  of  the  captive  excited  his  pity,  and  esteem ;  and 
Petrarch  believes  that  he  respected  in  the  hero  the  name  and 
sacred  character  of  a  poef  Rienzi  was  indulged  with  an  easy 
confinement  and  the  use  of  books ;  and  in  the  assiduous  study 
of  Livy  and  the  Bible,  he  sought  the  cause  and  the  consolation 
of  his  misfortunes.    : 

The  succeeding  pontificate  of  Innocent  the  Sixth  opened  a 
new  prospect  of  his  deliverance  and  restoraition ;  and  the 
court .  of  Avignon  was  persuaded,  that  the  successful  rebel 
could  alone  appease  and  reform  the  anarchy  of  the  metrop- 
olis. After  a  solemn  profession  of  fidelity,  the  Roman  trib- 
une was  sent .  into  Italy,  with  tlie  title  of  senator ;  but  the 
death  <^  Baronoelli  appeared  to  supersede  the  use  of  his 
mission ;  and  the  legate,  Cardinal  Albomoz,'*  a  consummate 
statesman,  allowed  him  with  reluctance,  and  without  aid,  to 
undertake  the  perilous  experiment.  IDs  first  reception  was 
equal  to  his  wishes :  the  day  of,  his  entrance  was  a  public 
festival ;  and  his  eloquence  and  authority  revived  the  laws 
of  the  good  estate.  But  this  momentary  sunshine  was  soon 
clouded  by  his  own  vices  and  those  of  the  people:  in  the 
Capitol,  he  might  often  regret  the  prison  of  Avignon ;  and 
after  a  second  administration  of  four  months,  Rienzi  was 
massacred  in  a  tumult  which  had  been  fomented  by  the 
Roman  barons.  In  the  sodety  of  the  Germans  and  Bohemi- 
ans, he  is  said  to  have  contracted  the  habits  of  intemperance 

*^  The  astonishmept,  the  envy  aimoet,  of  Petrarch  is  a  prpo^  if  not 
of  the  truth  of  this  incredible  fac^  at  least  of  his  own  veracity.  The 
abb6  de  Sade  (M6moires,  torn.  iii.  p.  242)  quotes  the  vith  epistle  of  the 
ziiith  book  of  Petrarch,  but  it  is  of  the  royal  MS.,  which  he  consulted, 
and  not  of  the  ordinary  Basil  edition,  (p.  920.) 

**  .^Egidius,  or  Giles  Albornoz,  a  noole  Spaniard,  archbishop  of  To- 
Uio,  and  cardinal  legate  in  Italy,  (A.  D.  1353 — 1867,)  restored,  by  his 
arms  and  counsels,  the  temporal  dominion  of  the  popes.  His  life  has 
been  separately  written  by  Sepulveda ;  but  Dryden  ootild  not  reason- 
ably suppose,  that  his  najne,  or  tliat  of  Wolsey,  had  reached  the  ears 
•f  tiba  Mufti  in  Don  Sebastiaa 
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sad  crudity :  advemty  had  chilled  his  enthiMiasiD,  witiuMtc 
fortifying  his  reason  or  virtuei ;  and  that  youthful  hope,  that 
lively  assurance,  vhich  is  the  pledge  of  sncoess,  was  now 
succeeded  hy  the  cold  impotence  of  distrust  and  despair. 
The  tribune  had  reigned  with  absolute  dominion,  by  the 
choice,  and  in  the  hearts,  of  the  Bomans:  the  senator  was 
the  servile  minister  of  a  foreign  court;  and  while  he  was 
suspected  by  the  people,  he  was  abandoned  by  the  prince. 
The  legate  Albomoz,  who  seemed  desirous  of  his  ruin,  in- 
flexibly refused  all  supplies  of  men  and  money ;  a  faithful 
sulject  could  no  longer  presume  to  touch  the  revenues  of  the 
apostolical  chamber ;  and  the  first  idea  of  a  tax  was  the  sig- 
nal of  clamor  and  sedition.  Even  his  justice  was  tainted  wiUi 
the  guilt  or  reproach  of  selfish  cruelty :  the  most  virtuous 
citizen  of  Rome  was  sacrificed  to  his  jealousy ;  and  in  the 
execution  of  a  public  robber,  from  whose  purse  he  had  been 
assisted,  the  magistrate  too  much  forgot,  or  too  much  remem- 
bered, Uie  obligations  of  the  debtor."^  A  civil  war  exhausted 
his  treasures,  and  the  patience  of  the  dty:  the  Colonna 
maintained  their  hostile  station  at  Palestrina;  and  his  mer- 
cenaries soon  despised  a  leader  whose  ignorance  and  lear 
were  envious  of  all  subordinate  merit.  In  the  death,  as  in 
the  life,  of  Rienzi,  the  hero  and  the  coward  were  strangely 
mingled.  When  the  Capitol  was  invested  by  a  furious  mtil- 
titude,  when  he  was  basely  deserted  by  his  <nvil  and  military 
servants,  the  intrepid  senator,  waving  the  banner  of  liberty, 
presented  himself  on  the  balcony,  addressed  his  eloquence  to 
tlie  various  passions  of  the  Romans,  and  labored  to  persuade 
them,  that  in  the  same  cause  himself  and  the  republic  must 
either  stand  or  fall.  His  oration  was  interrupted  by  a  volley 
of  imprecations  and  stones;  and  after  an  arrow  had  trans- 
pierced his  hand,  he  sunk  into  abject  desp^r^  and  fled  w^«M>p- 
ing  to  the  inner  chambers,  from  whence  he  was  let  down  by 
a  sheet  before  the  windows  of  the  prison.  Destitute  of  aid 
or  hope,  he  was  besieged  till  the  evening :  the  doors  of  the 
Capitol  were  destroyed  with  axes  and  fire;  and  while  the 
senator  attempted  to  escape  ia  a  plebeian  habit,  he  was  dis« 


^  From  Matteo  Yillani  and  Fortifiocca,  the  P.  da  Cer^eau  (p^  944 
— 81K)  has  extracted  the  UCb  and  deatii  of  the  chevalier  Hootreal,  the 
life  of  a  Tohber  and  the  death  of  a  hera  At  the  head  of  a  free  oom- 
pany,  the  first  that  desolated  Italy,  he  became  rich  and  fonnidabla 
be  had  money  in  all  the  banks, — 60,000  ducata  in  Padua  »kute 
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«o?ered  and  dragged  to  the  pktf(»in  of  the  palace,  the  iatu 
ieene  of  his  jad^ments  and  exeeatioos.  A  whole  hour,  with- 
out Yoioe  or  motion,  he  stood  amidst  the  multit^ade  half  naked 
and  half  dead :  their  rage  was  hashed  into  corioMty  and 
wonder :  the  last  feelings  of  reverence  and  compassion  yet 
struggled  in  his  favotr ;  and  Ihej  might  have  prevailed,  if  a 
hold  assassin  had  not  plunged  a  dagger  in  his  breast.  He 
fell  senseless  with  the  first  ^xoke:  ti^e  impotent  revenge  of 
his  enemies  inflicted  a  thousand  wounds:  and  the  senator's 
body  was  abandoned  to  the  dogs,  to  the  Jews,  and  to  the 
flames.  Posterity  will  compare  the  virtaes  and  failings  of 
this  extraordinary  man ;  but  in  a  long  penod  of  anarchy  and 
servitude,  the  name  of  Bienzi  his  dhj^n  been  celebrated  as 
the  deliverer  of  his  country,  and  the  last  of  the  Boman 
patriots.** 

The  first  and  most  generous  wish  of  Petrarch  was  the  res- 
toration of  a  free  republic;  but  aUter  the  exile  and  death  of 
his  plebeian  h^o,  he  turned  his  eyes  from  the  tribune,  to  the 
king,  of  the  Romans.  The  Capitol  was  yet  stained  wHh  the 
blood  of  Bienzi,  when  Charles  the  Fourth  descended  from  the 
Alps  to  obtain  the  Italian  and  Imperiid  crowns.  In  his  pas- 
0i^e  through  Milan  he  received  the  visits  and  repaid  the  flatte- 
ry, of  the  poet-laureate ;  accepted  a  medal  of  Augustus ;  and 
promised,  without  a  smile,  to  imitate  the  founder  of  the  Romao 
monarchy.  A  fiUse  application  of  the  name  and  maxims  of 
antiquity  was  the  source  of  the  hopes  and  disappointments  of 
Petrarch ;  yet  he  could  not  overlook  the  difference  of  tames  and 
characters ;  the  immeasurable  distance  between  the  first  Cae- 
sars and  a  Bohc^an  prince,  who  by  the  favor  of  the  cler- 
gy had  been  elected  the  titular  head  of  the  German  aristoc- 
racy. Instead  of  restoring  to  Rome  her  glory  and  her  prov- 
inces, he  had  bound  himself  by  a  secret  treaty  with  the  pope, 
to  evacuate  the  city  on  the  day  of  his  coronation  ;  and  hm 
shameful  retreat  was  pursued  by  the  reproaches  of  the  f1^ 
triot  bard." 


**  The  exile,  second  govemment^  and  death  of  Rienzi,  are  minntely 
related  by  the  anonymous  Roman,  who  appears  neither  his  friend  nor 
his  enemy,  (L  iii.  c.  12 — 26.)  Petrarch,  who  loved  tiie  tribune,  was 
kidifferent  to  the  fate  of  the  senator, 

••  The  hopes  and  the  disappointment  of  Petrarch  are  agreeably 
described  in  his  own  words  by  the  French  biographer,  (M^moirei^ 
torn,  ill  p.  875—418  ;)  but  the  deep,  though  secret,  wound  was  fbM  4«r 
'  ~ '  **    k  of  Zanubi,  the  poet-laureate,  by  Charles  IV . 
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After  tie  loss  of  liberty  and  empire,  his  third  and  movi 
hamble  wish  was  to  reconcile  the  shepherd  with  his  flock ;  to 
recall  tbe  Koman  bishop  to  his  ancient  and  peculiar  diocese. 
In  the  feryor  of  youth,  with  the  authority  of  age,  Petrarch  ad- 
dressed h»  exhortations  to  £ve  successive  popes,  -and  his 
eloquence  was  always  inspired  by  the  enthusiasm  of  senti* 
.  inent  and  the  freedom  of  language.*'  The  son  of  a  eitizen 
of  Florence  invariably  preferr^  the  country  of  his  birth  to 
that  of  his  education  ;  and  Italy,  in  his  eyes,  was  the  queen 
and  garden  of  the  world.  Amidst  her  domestic  factbns^  she 
was  doubtless  superior  to  France  both  in  art  and  science,  in 
wealth  and  politeness ;  but  the  difference  could  scarcely  sup- 
port the  epithet  of  barbarous,  which  he  promiscuously  bestows 
on  the  countries  beyond  the  Alps.  Avignon,  the  mystio  Bab- 
ylon, the  sink  of  vice  and  corruption,  was  the  object  of  his 
hatred  and  contempt ;  but  he  foists  that  her  scandalous  vices 
were  not  the  growth  of  the  soil,  and  that  in  every  residence 
they  would  adhere  to  tbe  power  and  luxury  of  the  papal  court. 
He  confesses  that  the  successor  of  St  Peter  is  the  bishop  of 
the  universal  church ;  yet  it  was  not  on  the  banks  of  the 
Rhone,  bat  of  the  Tyber,  that  the  apostle  haid  fixed  his  ever- 
lasting throne ;  and  while  every  dty  in  the  Christian  world 
was  bieflsed  with  a  bishop,  tiie  metropolis  lalone  was  desolate 
and  forlorn.  Since  the  removal  of  the  Holy  See,  the  sacred 
buildings  of  the  Lateran  and  the  Vatican,  their  altars  and  their 
saints,  were  left  in  a  state  of  poverty  and  decay ;  and  Rome 
was  often  painted  under  the  image  of  a  disconsolate  matron,  as 
if  the  wandering  husband  could  be  reclaimed  by  the  homely 
portrait  of  the  age  and  infirmities  of  his  weeping  spouse.** 


"  See,  in  hi^  a43curate  and  amusing^  biographer^  the  applioatioa  of 
Petrarch  and  Rome  to  Benedict  XIL  in  the  year  1884,  (M^moirea, 
torn.  i.  p.  261 — 265,)  to  Clement  VI.  in  1342,  (torn.  iL  p.  46 — 47,)  and 
to  Urban  V.  in  1866,  (tom.  iil  p,  677—691  :)  hia  praise  (p.  711—716) 
and  excuse  (p.  771)  of  the  last  of  these  pontiffs.  His  angry  controver- 
sy on  the  respective  merits  of  France  and  Italy  may  be  found,  Opp.  p. 
1068—1085. 

*^  Squalida  sed  quoniam  facies,  neglectaque  cult^ 

Csesaries;  multisoue  malis  lassata  senectus 
Eripuit  solitam  emgiem  :  vetus  accipe  nomen ;     . 
Roma  Tocor.  (Carm.  I  2,  p.  77.) 

He  spins  this  allegory  beyond  all  measure  or  patience.  The  Epistles 
io  Urban  V  in  prose  are  more  simple  and  persuasire,  (Senilinm,  I  tU 
fi.  811—827  1.  IX.  epist.  ip.  844^-864.) 
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But  the  cloud  which  hung  over  the  seven  hills  would  l«  dis- 
pelled by  the  presence  of  their  lawful  sovereign :  eternal 
utme,  the  prosperity  of  Rome,  and  the  peace  of  Italy,  would 
be  the  recompense  of  the  pope  who  should  dare  to  embrace 
this  generous  resolution.  Of  the  five  whom  Petrarch  exhort- 
ed, the  three  fust,  John  the  Twenty-second,  Benedict  the 
Twelfth,  and  Clement  the  Sixth,  were  importuned  or  amused 
by  the  boldness  of  the  orator;  but  the  memorable  change 
which  had  been  attempted  by  Urban  the  FifUi  was  finally 
accomplished  by  Gregory  the  Eleventh.  The  execution  of 
their  design  was  opposed  by  weighty  and  almost  insuperable 
obstacles.  A  king  of  France,  who  has  deserved  the  epithet 
of  wise,  was  unwilling  to  release  them  from  a  local  depend- 
ence: the  cardinals,  for  the  most  part  his  subjects,  were 
attached  to  the  language,  manners,  and  climate  of  Avignon  ; 
to  their  stately  palaces ;  above  all,  to  the  wines  of  Burgundy. 
In  their  eyes,  Italy  waa  foreign  or  hostile;  and  they  reluc- 
tantly embarked  at  Marseilles,  as  if  they  had  been  sold  or 
banished  into  the  land  of  the  Saracens.  Urban  the  Fifth 
resided  three  years  in  the  Vatican  with  safety  and  honor :  his 
sanctity  was  protected  by  a  guard  of  two  thousand  horse ;  and 
the  king  of  Cyprus,  the  queen  of  Naples,  and  the  emperors 
of  the  East  and  West,  devoutly  saluted  their  common  father 
in  the  chair  of  St  Peter.  But  the  joy  of  Petrarch  and  the 
Italians  was  soon  turned  into  grief  and  indignation.  Some 
reasons  of  public  or  private  moment,  his  own  impatience  or 
the  prayers  of  the  cardinals,  recalled  Urban  to  France ;  and 
the  approaching  election  was  saved  from  the  tyrannic  patriot- 
ism of  the  Romans.  The  powers  of  heaven  were  interested 
in  their  cause :  Bridget  of  Sweden,  a  saint  and  pilgrim,  disap- 
proved the  return,  and  foretold  the  death,  of  Urban  the  Fifth : 
the  migration  of  Gregory  the  Eleventh  was  encouraged  by 
St  Catharine  of  Sienna,  the  spouse  of  Christ  and  ambassa- 
dress of  the  Florentines  ;  and  the  popes  themselves,  the  gxeat 
masters  of  human  credulity,  appear  to  have  listened  to  these 
visionary  females.**      Yet  those  celestial  admonitions  were 

**  I  have  not  leisure  to  expatiate  on  the  legends  of  St  Bridget  or 
St  Catharine,  the  last  of  which  might  fumiBh  some  amusing  stories. 
Their  effect  on  the  mind  of  Gregory  XL  is  attested  by  the  last  solemn 
words  of  the  dying  pope,  who  admonished  the  assistants,  ut  caverent 
ftbhominibus,  sive  vuris,  siye  mulieribus,  sub  specie  religioois  loquenti 
bus  Tisionee  sni  capitis,  ^uia  per  tales  ipse  Bedactus^  oa,  (Balus.  Not 
id  Vit  Pap.  ATenionensium,  torn,  i  p.  1224.) 
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supported  by  some  arguments  of  temporal  policy.  Tlie 
reddents  of  Avignon  had  been  iovaded  by  hostile  violence: 
sit  the  bead  of  thirty  thousand  robbers,  a  hero  had  extorted 
ransom  and  absolution  from  the  vicar  of  Christ  and  the  sacred 
college ;  and  the  maxim  of  the  French  warriors,  to  spare  the 
people  and  plunder  the  church,  was  a  new  heresy  of  the  most 
dangerous  import^'  While  the  pope  was  driven  from  Avig* 
Don,  he  was  strenuousty  invited  to  Rome.  The  senate  and 
people  acknowledged  him  as  their  lawful  sovereign,  and  laid 
at  his  feet  the  keys  of  the  gates,  the  bridges,  and  the  fortresses ; 
of  the  quarter  at  least  beyond  the  Tyber.  But  this  loyal  offer 
was  accompanied  by  a  declaration,  that  they  could  no  longer 
suffer  the  scandal  and  calanrity  of  his  absence ;  and  that  his 
obstinacy  would  finally  provoke  them  to  revive  and  assert  the 
primitive  right  of  election.  The  abbot  of  Mount  Casein  had 
been  consulted,  whether  he  would  accept  the  triple  crown"* 
from  the  clergy  and  people :  ^^  I  am  a  citizen  of.  Romev"  **  re* 
plied  that  venerable  ecclesiastic,  "  and  my  first  law  is,  the  voice 
of  my  country."  •* 

**  This  predatory  expedition  is  related  by  Froissftrd,  (Chroniquu, 
torn.  i.  p.  280,)  and  in  the  life  of  Da  Guesclin,  (Collection  G^n6rale  dea 
Ad^moires  Historiqnes,  torn.  iv.  eld,  p.  107 — 113.)  As  early  as  the 
vear  1861,  the  court  of  Avignon  had  been  molested  by  similar  free- 
booters, who  afterwards  passed  the  Alps,  (Memoires  sur  Petrarque^ 
torn.  iii.  p.  663 — 569.) 

•*  Fleury  alleges,  from  the  annals  of  Odericns  Raynaldus,  the  origi- 
nal treaty  which  was  signed  the  Slst  of  December,  1876,  between 
Gregory  XL  and  the  Romans,  (Hist  ^les.  torn.  xz.  p.  275.) 

•*  The  first  crown  or  regnum  (Ducange,  Gloss.  Latia  torn.  v.  p.  702) 
on  the  episcopal  mitre  of  the  popes,  is  ascribed'  to  the  gift  of  Constan-- 
tine,  or  Clovis.  The  second  was  added  by  Boniface  VIIL,  as  the  em- 
blem not  only  of  a  spiritual,  but  of  a  temporid,  kingdom.  The  threo 
states  of  the  church  are  represented  by  the  triple  crown  which  was 
introduced  by  John  XXIL  or  Benedict  XXL,  (Memokes  sur  P^trarque, 
tom.  i.  p.  258,  269.) 

■■  Baluze  (Not  ad  Pap.  Avenioa  tom.  L  p.  1194, 1196)  produces  the 
original  evidence  which  attests  the  threats  of  the  ^ornan  ambassadors, 
and  the  resignation  of  the  abbot  of  Mount  Cassin,  qui,  ultro  se  ofie* 
reus,  respondit  se  civem  Romanum  esse,  et  iUud  velle  quod  ip«  vellent 

•♦  The  return  of  tiie  pones  from  Avignon  to  Rome,  and  their  recep- 
tion by  the  people,  are  related  in  the  original  lives  of  Urban  V.  and 
Gregory  XL,  in  Baluze  (Vlt  Paparum  Avenionenaium,tom.  i p^  863-^ 
486)  and  Muratori,  (Script  Rer.  Italicarum,  torn,  iii  P.  L  p.  618— 
*?  12.)  In  the  disputes  of  the  sdiisra,  every  circumstance  was  severely, 
(Ikough  partially,  scrutinized ;  more  especially  in  the  great  int^uest^ 
\ihi(£  decided  the  obedience  of  Castile,  and  to  which  Baluzo,  in  his 
notes,  so  often  and  so  largely  at  peals  from  a  MS.  volume  in  the  Harkf 
llbimrjr,(;'>.128l,«tc.) 
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If  snperstiiioD  will  interpret  an  untimely  death,**  if  tha 
merit  of  counsels  be  judged  from  the  event,  the  heaven:^  may 
seem  to  frown  on  a  measure  of  such  apparent  season  and 
propriety.  Gregory  the. Eleventh  did  not  survive  above  four- 
teen  months  his  return  to  the  Vatican ;  and  his  decease  wax 
followed  by  the  great  schism  of  the  West,  which  distracted 
the  Latin  church  above  forty  years.  The  sacred  college  was 
(ben  composed  of  twenty-two  cardinals:  six  of  these  ha«J 
remained  at  Avignon ;  eleven  Frenchmen,  one  Spaniard,  and 
four  Italians,  entered  the  conclave  in  the  usual  form.  Their 
choice  was  not  yet  limited  to  the  purple ;  and  their  unanimous 
votes  acquiesced  in  the  archbishop  of  Bari,  a  subject  of  Na- 
ples, conspicuous  for  his  zeal  and  learning,  who  ascended  tlie 
throne  of  St  Peter  under  the  name  of  Urban  the  Sixth.  The 
epistle  of  the  sacred  coH^  aflQrms  his  free,  and  regular, 
election ;  which  had.^been  inspired,  as  usual,  by  the  Holy 
Ghost ;  he  was  adored,  invested,  and  crowned,  with  the  cus- 
tomary rites;  his  temporal  authority  was  obeyed  at  Rome 
and  Avignon,  and  his  ecclesiastical  supremacy  was  acknowl- 
edged in  the  Latin  world.  During  several  weeks,  the  cardi- 
nal attended  their  new  master  with  the  fairest  professions  of 
attachment  and  loyalty ;  till  the  summer  heats  permitted  a 
decent  escape  from  the  city.  But  as  soon  as  they  were  united 
at  Anagni  and  Fundi,  in  a  place  of  security,  they  cast  aside 
the  mask,  accused  their  own  falsehood  and  hypocrisy,  excom- 
municated the  apostate  and  antichrist  of  Home,  and  proceeded 
to  a  new  election  of  Robert  of  Geneva,  Clem^t  the  Sev^th, 
whom  they  announced  to  the  nations  as  the  true  and  rightful 
vicar  of  Christ.  Their  first  choice,  an  involuntary  and  illegal 
act,  was  annulled  by  fear  of  death  and  the  menaces  of  the 
Romans ;  and  their  complaint  is  justified  by  the  strong  evi- 
dence of  probability  and  fact  The  twelve  French  cardinals, 
above  two  thirds  of  the  votes,  were  masters  of  the  election ; 
and  whatever  might  be  their  provindal  jealousies,  it  cannot 
-  fairly  be  presumed  that  they  would  have  sacrificed  their  right 
and  interest  to  a  foreign  candidate,  who  WQuld  never  restore 
them  to  their  native  country.    In  the  varioas,  and  often  incon- 

**  Oan  the  death  of  a  good  man  be  esteemed  ftptmishment  by  those 
H'bo  believe  in  the  immortality  of  the  soul?  They  betray  the  inflta- 
Ibility  of  their  iaitb.  Yet  as  a  mere  philosopher,  I  camiot  agree  witk 
(be  Greeks,  8»  ol  eioi6iXovai»  dvoByfiiTKei  vioi,  (Briinck,  Poetie  Gdo- 
mki^p.  281.>  See  in  Herodotus  (1. 1  c.  81)  the  moral  acd  plessiBf 
tale  of  the  Arrive  youths. 
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Bistent,  narratives,**  the  shades  of  popuhir  violeLoe  are  more 
darkly  or  faintly  colored :  but  the  licentiousness  of  the  sedi- 
tious Romans  was  inflamed  *by  a  sense  of  their  privileges,  and 
the  danger  of  a  second  emigration.  Tbe  conclave  was  in- 
timidated by  the  shouts,  and  encompassed  by  the  arms,  of 
thirty  thousand  rebels ;  the  bells  of  the  Capitol  and  St  Peter's 
rang  an  alarm:  '* Death,  or  an  Italian  popeP  was  the  uni- 
versal cry ;  the  same  threat  was  repeated  by  the  twelve  ban- 
nerets or  chiefe  of  the  quarters,  in  the  form  of  charitable 
advice;. some  preparations  were  made  for  burning  the  obsti- 
nate cardinais ;  and  had  they  chosen  a  Transalpine .  subject,  it 
IS  probable  that  they  would  never  have  departed  alive  from  the 
Vatican.  The  same  constraint  imposed  the  necessity  of  dis- 
sembling in  the  eyes  of  Rome  and  of  the  world ;  the  prkle  and 
cruelty  of  Urban  presented  a  more  inevitable  danger;  and 
they  soon  discovered  the  features  of  the  tyrant,  who  could 
walk  in  his  garden  and  recite  his  breviary,  while  he  heard 
from  an  adjacent  chamber  six  cardinals  groaning  on  the  rack. 
His  inflexible  zeal,  which  .  loudly  censured  their  luxury  and 
vice,  would  have  attached  them  to  the  stations  and  duties  of 
their  parishes  at  Rome ;  and  had  he  not  fatally  delayed  a  new 
promotion,  the  French  cardinals  would  have  been  reduced  to 
a  helpless  minority  in  the  sacred  college.  For  these  reasons, 
and  the  hope  of  repassing  the  Alps,  they  rashly  violated .  the 
peace  and  unity  of  the  church ;  and  the  merits  of  their  double 
choice  are  yet  agitated  in  the  Catholic  schools.*^  The  vanity, 
rather  than  the  interest,  of  the  nation  determined  the  court 
and  clergy  of  France.**    The  -states  of  Savoy,  Sidly,  Cyprus, 


'*  In  the  first  book  of  the  Histoire  du  Concile  de  Pise,  M.  Lenfiint 
has  abridged  and  compared  the  original  narratives  of  the  adherents  of 
Urban  and  Clement,  of  the  Italians  and  Germans,  the  French  and 
Spaniards.  The  latter  ap|)ear  to  be  the  most  active  and  loaoaeioiifl^ 
and  every  &ct  and  wora  in  the  original  lives  of  Gregory  XL  and 
Clement  YIL  are  supported  in  tlie  notes  of  their  editor  Baluze.    . 

"  The  ordinal  numbers  of  the  popes  seems  to  decide  the  qnestkxi 
against  Clement  VII  and  Benedict  XIII,  who  are  boldly  stigmatized 
as  antipopes  by  the  Italians,  while  the  French  are  content  with  author- 
ities  and  reasons  to  plead  the  cause  of  doubt  and  toleration,  (Balus.  in 
Pr»fat)  It  is  singular,  or  rather  it  is  not  singular,  that  saints^  viaionsi 
and  miracles  should  be  common  to  both  parties. 

••  Baluxe  strenuously  labors  (Not  p.  1271 — 1280)  to  justify  the  pure 
and  pious  motives  of  Charles  V.  king  of  France :  he  refused  to  hear  the 
arguments  of  Urban ;  but  were  not  the  Urbanists  equally  deaf  to  the 
I  cf  Clement,  <fec  ? 
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Arragon,  Castille,  Navarre,  and  Soodand  were  iuclinod  bjr 
thoir  example  and  authority  to  the  obedience  of  Clement  the 
Seventh)  and  after  his  decease,  of  Benedict  the  Thirteenth. 
Rome  and  the  principal  states  of  Italj,  (Germany,  Portugal, 
England,**  the  Ix>w  Countries,  and  the  kingdoms  of  the  North, 
adhered  to  the  prior  election  of  Urban  the  Sixth,  who  was 
saoceeded  by  Boni&ce  the  Ninth,  Innocent  the  Seventh,  and 
Gregory  the  TwelfUi. 

From  the  banks  6f  the  Tyber  and  the  Rh6ne,  the  hostile 
pontifl&  encountered  each  other  with  the  pen  and  the  sword : 
the  dvil  and  eoclesiastical  order  of  society  was  distnrbed; 
and  the  Romans  had  their  full  share  of  the  mischiefe  of  which 
they  may  be  arraigned  as  the  primary  authors.**  They  had 
vainly  flattered  themselves  with  the  hope  of  restoring  the  seat 
of  the  ecclesiastical  monarchy,  and  of  relieving  their  poverty 
with  the  tributes  and  offerings  of  the  nations ;  but  the  separa- 
tion of  France  and  Spain  diverted  the  stream  of  lucrative 
devotion;  nor  could  the  loss  be  compensated  by  the  two 
jubilees  which  were  crowded  into  the  space  of  ten  years.  By 
the  avocations  of  the  schism,  by  foreign  arms,  and  popular 
tumults.  Urban  the  Sixth  and  his  three  successors  were  often 
compelled  to  interrupt  their  residence  in  the  Vatican.  The 
Oolonna  and  Ursini  still  exercised  their  deadly  feuds:  the 
bannerets  of  Rome  asserted  and  abused  the  privileges  of  a 
republic :  the  vicars  of  Christ,  who  had  levied  a  military  force, 
chastised  their  rebellion  with  the  gibbet,  the  sword,  and  the 
dagger ;  and,  in  a  friendly  conference,  eleven  deputies  of  the 
people  were  perfidiously  murdered  and  cast  into  the  street 
Since  the  invasion  of  Robert  the  Norman,  the  Romans  had 
pursued  their  domestic  quarrels  without  the  dangerous  inter- 
position of  a  stranger.  But  in  the  disorders  of  the  schism,  an 
aspiring  neighbor,  Ladislaus  king  of  Naples,  alternately  sup- 
ported and  l^trayed  the  pope  and  the  people ;  by  the  former 
he  was  declared  gonfalonier^  or  general,  of  the  church,  while 
the  latter  submitted  to  his  choice  the  nomination  of  theii 

**  An  epistle,  or  declamation,  in  the  name  of  Edward  III.,  (Baluz. 
Vit  Pap.  Aveoion.  torn,  l  p.  568,)  displays  the  zeal  of  the  EugUsk 
oataoQ  against  the  ClemfintiDes.  'Sox  was  their  zeal  ooofined  in 
words :  ue  bishop  of  Norwich  led  a  cmsade  of  60,000  bigots  beyont! 
■ea,  (Hume's  History,  voL  ill  p.  67,  68.) 

**  Besides  the  general  historians,  the  Diaries  of  Delphinus  GentiU\ 
Pater  Antonius,  aad  Stephen  Infessara,  in  the  great  ooUectioo  rf 
Moratori,  represented  the  state  and  misfortunes  of  Rome. 
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magistrates.  Bosieging  Rome  by  land  and  water,  he  tbvM 
entered  the  gates  as  a  Barbarian  conqueror;  pro&oed  tbi 
altars,  violated  the  virgins,  pillaged  the  merchants,  pertinmed 
his  devotions  at  St  Peter's,  and  left  a  garrison  in  the  casti« 
of  St  Angelo.  His  arms  were  som^xmes  unfortunate,  and  to 
a  delay  of  three  days  he  was  indebted  for  his  life  and  ciown  : 
but  Ladi^aus  triumphed  in  his  turn ;  and  it  was  only  his  pre* 
mature  death  that  could  save  the  metropolis  and  the  eode* 
nastical  state  from  the  ambitious  conqueror,  who  had  assumed 
the  title,  or  at  least  the  powers,  of  king  of  Rome.*^ 

I  have  not  undertaken  the  ecclesiastical  history  of  the 
schism ;  but  Rome,  the  ob^  of  these  last  chapters,  is  deeply 
interested  in  the  disputed  succession  of  her  sovereigns.  The 
first  counsels  for  the  peace  and  union  of  Christendom  arose 
from  the  university  of  Paris,  from  the  faculty  of  the  Sorbonne, 
whose  doctors  were  esteemed,  at  least  in  the  Galilean  church, 
as  the  most  consummate  masters  of  theological  science/* 
Prudently  waiving  all  invidious  inquiry  into  the-  origin  and 
merits  of  the  dispute,  they  proposed,  as  a  heahng  measure, 
that  the  two  pretenders  of  Rome  and  Avignon  should  abdicate 
at  the  same  time,  after  qualifying  the  cardinals  of  the  adverse 
factions  to  join  in  a  legitimate  election ;  and  that  the  nations 
should  subtract  ^*  their  obedience,  if  either  of  the  oompetitork 
preferred  his  own  interest  to  that  of  the  public.  At  each 
vacancy,  these  physicians  of  the  church  deprecated*  the  mis- 
chiefe  of  a  hasty  choice ;  but  the  policy  of  the  conclave  and 
the  ambition  of  its  members  were  deaf  to  reason  and  entrea- 
ties; and  whatsoever  promises  were  made,  the  pope  could 
never  be  bound  by  the  oaths  of  the  cardinal.    During  fifteen 

^*  It  is  supposed  by  Qiannone  (torn.  iii.  p.  292)  that  he  styled  him- 
self Rex  Romse,  a  title  unknown  to  the  worid  since  the  expulsion  of 
Tarquin.  But  a  nearer  inspection  has  justified,  the  reading  of  Rex 
Ramse,  of  Ram%  an  obscure  kingdom  annexed  to  the  crown  of  Hun- 
gary. 

^^  The  leading  and  decisive  part  which  France  assumed  in  the 
schism  IS  stated  by  Peter  du  Puis  in  a  separate' history,  extracted  from 
authentic  records,  and  inserted  in  the  seventh  volume  of  the  last  a; u! 
best  edition  of  his  friend  Thuanus,  (P.  xi.  p.  110 — 184.) 

^*  Of  this  measure,  John  Oerson,  a  stout  doctor,  was  the  author  si 
the  champion.  The  proceedings  of  the  university  of  Paris  and  the 
Oallican  cnurch  were  often  prompted  by  his  advice,  and  are  copiously 
displayed  in  his  theological  writings,  of  which  Le  Clerc  (BibliothdqiM 
Choisle,  torn.  x.  p.  l-^'ZS)  has  given  a  valuable  extract  John  Gerwc 
leted  an  important  fuurt  in  the  councils  of  Pisa  and  Oonsiacce 
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feaiBi  the  pacific  designs  of  ihe  iinWtfsity  were  eluded  by 
Ihe  arts  of  the  rifal  pontiflb,  the  scruples  or  paasioDS  of  their 
adherents,  and  the  vidasitudes  of  French  Actions,  that  ruled 
the  insanity  of  Charles  the  Sixth.  At  length  a  vigorous  reso- 
lution was  embraced ;  and  a  solemn  embassy,  of  the  titular 
patriarch  of  Aletandria,  two  ardibishops^  five  Inshops,  five 
abbots,  three  knights,  and  twenty  doctors,  was  sent  to  the 
courts  of  Avignon  and  Eome,  to  require,  in  the  name  of  the 
church  and  king,  the  abdication  of  the  two  pretenders,  of 
Peter  de  Luna,  who  styled  himself  Benedict  the  Thirteenth, 
«nd  of  Angelo  Oorrario,  who  assumed  the  name  of  Gregory 
Vhe  Twelfw.  For  the  ancient  honor  of  Borne,  and  the  suc- 
cess of  their  commission,  the  ambassadors  solicited  a  confer- 
ence with  the  magistrates  of  the  city,  whom  they  gratified  by 
%  positive  declaration,  that  the  most  Christian  king  did  not 
entertain  a  wish  of  transporting  the  holy  see  from  the  Vati- 
can, which  he  considered  as  the  genuine  and  proper  seat  of 
the  successor  of  St  Peter.  In  the  name  of  the  senate  and 
people,  an  doquent  Boman  asserted  their  desire  to  codperate 
m  the  union  of  the  church,  deplored  the  temporal  and  spiritr 
nal  calamities  of  the  long  schism,  and  requested  the  protec-^ 
tion  of  France  against  the  arms  of  the  king  of  Naples.  The 
answers  of  Benedict  and  Gregory  were  alike  edifying  and 
alike  deceitful ;  and,  in  evading  the  demand  of  their  abdica- 
tion, the  two  rivals  were  animated  by  a  common  spirit.  They 
agreed  on  the  necessity  of  a'  previous  interview;  but  the 
time,  the  place,  and  the  manner,  could  never  be  ascertained 
by  mutual  consent  ^  If  the  one  advances,"  says  a  servant 
of  Gregory,  ^Uhe  other  retreats;  the  one  appears  an  animal 
fearful  of  the  land,  the  .other  a, creature  apprehensive  of  the 
water.  And  thus,  for  a  short  remnant  of  life  and  power,  will 
these  aged  priests  endanger  the  peace  and  salvation  of  the 
Christian  world."'* 

The  Christian  world  was  at  length  provoked  by  their  obsti- 
nacy and  fraud :  they  were  deserted  by  their  cardinals,  who 
embraced  each  other  as  fiiends  and  colleagues ;  and  their 
revolt  was  supported  by  a  numerous  assembly  of  prelates  and 
ambassadors.    With  equal  justice,  the  council  of  Pisa  deposed 

^*  LeoDardus  Brunus  Aretious,  one  of  the  revivers  of  clasoc  learn- 
Jog  in  Italy,  'who,  after  servin?  many  years  as  secretary  in  the  Roman 
ecNirt,  retired  to  the  honorable  office  of  chancellor  of  the  republic  of 
Florence,  (Fabric.  Bibliot.  Medii  JBvi,  torn.  i.  p.  29a)  Lenfani  has 
fi^ven  the  version  of  this>  curious  epistle,  (Concile  de  Pise,  torn,  i  pk 
1»2— 196.) 
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tho  pop«s  of  Rome  and  Avignon ;  the  conclave  was  ufiaid- 
moos  in  the  choice  of  Alexander  the  Fifth,  and  his  vacant 
seat  was  soon  filled  by  a  similar  election  of  John  the  Twenty- 
third,  the  most  profligate  of  mankind.  But  instead  of  eztin- 
gaishing  the  schism,  the  rashness  of  the  French  and  Italians 
had  given  a  third  pretender  to  the  chair  of  St  Peter.  Such 
new  claims  of  the  synod  and  conclave  were  disputed  ;  three 
kings,  of  Germany,  Hungary,  and  Naples,  adhered  to  the 
cause  of  Gregory  the  Twelfth ;  and  Benedict  the  Thirteenth, 
himself  a  Spaniard,  was  acknowledged  by  the  devotion  and 
patriotism  of  tiiat  powerful  nation.  The  rash  proceedings  of 
Pisa  were  corrected  by  the  council  of  Constance ;  the  em- 
peror Sigismond  acted  a  conspicuous  part  as  the  advocate  or 
protector  of  the  Catholic  church ;  and  the  number  and  weight 
of  civil  and  ecclesiastical  members  might  seem  to  constitute 
the  states-general  of  Europe.  Of  the  three  popes,  John  the 
Twenty-third  was  the  first  victim:  he  fled  and  was  brought 
back  a  prisoner:  the  most  scandalous  charges  were  sup- 
pressed ;  the  vicar  of  Christ  was  only  accused  of  piracy, 
murder,  rape,  sodomy,  and  incest ;  and  after  subscribing  his 
own  condemnation,  he  expiated  in  prison  the  imprudence  of 
trusting  his  person  to  a  free  city  beyond  the  Alps.  Gregory 
the  Twelfth,  whose  obedience  was  reduced  to  the  narrow  pre- 
cincts of  Rimini,  descended  with  more  honor  from  the  throne  ; 
and  his  ambassador  convened  the  session,  in  which  he  re- 
nounced the  title  and  authority '6f  lawful  pope. '  To  vanquish 
the  obstinacy  of  Benedict  the  Thirteenth  or  his  adherents,  the 
emperor  in  person  undertook  a  journey  from  Constance  to 
Perpignan.  The  kings  of  Castile,  Arragon,  Navarre,  and 
Scotland,  obtained  an  equal  and  honorable  treaty ;  with  the 
concurrence  of  the  Spaniards,  Benedict  was  deposed  by  the 
council ;  but  the  harmless  old  man  was  left  in  a  solitary  cas- 
tle to  excommunicate  twice  each  day  the  rebel  kingdoms 
which  had  deserted  his  cause.  After  thus  eradicating  the 
remains  of  the  schism,  the  synod  of  Constance  proceeded  . 
with  slow  and  cautious  steps  to  elect  the  sovereign  of  Rome 
and  the  head  of  the  church.  On  this  momentous  occasion^ 
the  college  of  twenty-three  cardinals  was  fortified  with  thirty 
deputies ;  six  of  whom  were  chosen  in  each  of  the  five  groat 
nations  of  Christendom,  —  the  Italian,  the  German,  the 
French,  the  Spanish,  and    the  English:'^*   the  interferci.c« 

"  I  emoct  overlook  this  great  national  cause,  whidi  was  rigoromlj 
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of  stnirgers  was  softened  by  their  generous  preference  of  mb 
Italian  and  a  Roman ;  and  the  hereditary,  as  well  as  persoDal^ 
merit  of  Otho  Colonna  recommended  him  to  the  conclave. 
Rome  accepted  with  joy  and  obedience  the  noblest  of  her 
sons ;  the  ecclesiastical  state  was  defended  by  his  powerful 
family ;  and  the  elevation  of  Martin  the  Fifth  is  the  sera  of 
the  restoration  and  establishment  of  the  popes  in  the  Vat- 
ican." 

The  royal  prerogative  of  coining  money,  which  had  been 
exercised  near  three  hundred  years  by  the  senate,  was  first 
resumed  by  Martin  the  Fifth,"  and  his  image  and  superscrip- 

maintained  by  the  English  ambassadors  against  those  of  France.  The 
latter  contended,  that  Christendom  was  essentially  distributed  into  the 
four  great  nations  and  votes,  of  Italy,  Germany,  France,  and  Spain ; 
and  that  the  lesser  kingdoms  (such  as  England,  Denmark,  Portugal, 
<bc.)  were  comprehended  under  one  or  other  of  these  great  divisions. 
The  English  asserted,  that  the  British  islands,  of  which  they  were  the 
head,  should  be  considered  as  a  fifth  and  coordinate  nation,  with  an 
ci[|u^  vote ;  and  every  argument  of  truth  or  fable  was  introduced  to 
exalt  the  dignity  of  their  country.  Including  England,  Scotland, 
Wales,  the  four  kingdoms  of  Ireland,  and  the  Orkneys,  the  British 
Islands  are  decorated  with  eight  royal  crowns,  and  discriminated  by 
foiir  or  five  languages,  Engl^h,  Welsh,  Cornish,  Scotch,  Irish,  <fec. 
The  greater  island  from  north  to  south  measures  800  miles,  or  40 
days'  journey;  and  England  alone  contains  82  counties  and  62,000 
parish  churches,  (a  bold  account  1)  besides  cathedrals,  colleges,  priories, 
and  hospitals.  They  celebrate  the  mission  of  St  Joseph  of  Arima- 
thea,  the  birth  of  Constantinc,  and  the  legatine  powers  of  the  two 
primates,  without  forgetting  the  testimony  of  Bartholomey  de  Glan- 
ville,  (A,  D.  1360,)  who  reckons  onlv  four  Christian  kingdoms,  1.  of 
Rome,  2.  of  Constantinople,  8.  of  Ireland,  which  had  been  transferred 
to  the  English  mooarchs,  and  4,  of  Spain.  Our  countrymen  prevailed 
ia  the  council,  but  the  victories  of  Henry  V.  added  much  weight  to 
Uieir  arguments.  The  adverse  pleadings  were  found  at  Constance  by 
Sir  Robert  Wingfield,  ambassador  of  Henry  VIII.  to  the  emperor 
Maximilian  I.,  and  by  him  printed  in  1517  at  Lou  vain.  From  a  Leipsio 
MS.  they  are  more  correctly  published  in  the  collection  of  Von  der 
Hardt,  torn.  v. ;  but  I  have  only  seen  Lenfant's  abstract  of  these  acts, 
(Concile  de  Constance,  tom.  ii.  p.  447,  463,  <&a) 

^'  The  histories  of  the  three  successive  councils,  Pisa,  Coufitance,  and 
Basil,  have  been  written  with  a  tolerable  degree  of  candor,  industry, 
and  elegance,  by  a  Protestant  minister,  M.  Len&nt,  who  retired  from 
France  to  Berlin.  They  form  six  volumes  in  quarto;  and  as  Basil  ia 
tjie  worst,  so  Constance  is  the  best,  part  of  the  Collection. 

'^  See  the  xxviith  Dissertation  of  the  Antiquities  of  Muratori,  and 
the  Ist  Instruction  of  the  Science  des  MAdailles  of  the  Pdre  Joubert 
«m1  the  Baron  de  la  Bastie.  The  Metallic  History  of  Martin  V.  and 
lus  successors  has  been  composed  by  two  monk?,  Moultnet,  a  Frcmek 
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tH>n  iotrodiice  the  Beries  of  the  papal  medak.  Of  his  tiro 
immediate  successora,  Eugenius  the  Fourth  was  the  last  popA 
expelled  by  the  tumults  of  the  Roman  people,-*  aod  Nicholas- 
the  Fifth,  the  last  who  was  importoned  by  the  pres^ioeof  a 
Roman  emperor/*  I.  The  conflict  of  Eugenius  with  the 
fathers  of  Basil,  and  the  weight  or  apprehension  of  a  new 
excise,  emboldened  and  provoked  the  Romans  to  usurp  ths 
temporal  government  of  the  city.  They  rose  in  arms,  elected 
•even  governors  of  the  republic,  and  a  constable  of.  the  Oapi- 
6ol;  imprisoned  the  pope's  nephew;  besi^ed  his  person  in 
the  palace ;  and  shot  volleys  of  arrows  into  his  bark  as  he 
escaped  down  the  Tyber  in  the  habit  of  a  monk.  But  he  still 
possessed  in  the  castle  of  St  Angelo  a  faithful  garrison  and  a 
train  of  artillerv  :  their  batteries  incessantly  thundered  on  the 
city,  and  a  bullet  more  dexterously  pointed  broke  down  the 
barricade  of  the  bridge,  and  scattered  with  a  single  shot  the 
heroes  of  the  republic.  Their  constancy  was  exhausted  by  a 
rebellion  of  five  months.  Under  the  tyranny  of  the  Ghibeline 
nobles,  the  wisest  patriots  regretted  the  dominion  of  the 
church;  and  their  repentance  was  unanimous  and  effectual 
The  troops  of  St  Peter  again  occupied  the  Capitol ;  the  magis- 
trates departed  to  their  homes ;  the  most  guilty  were  executed 
or  exiled ;  and  the  legate,  at  the  head  of  two  thousand  foot 
and  four  thousand  horse,  was  saluted  as  the  &ther  of  the  city. 
The  synods  of  Ferrara  and  Florence,  the  fear  or  resentment 
of  Eugenius,  prolonged  his  absence:  he  was  received  by  a 
submissive  people  ;  but  the  pontiff  understood  from  the  accla- 
mations of  his  triumphal  entry,  that  to  secure  their  loyalty 
and  his  own  repose,  he  must  grant  without  delay  the  abolitioQ 
of  the  odious  excise.  II.  Rome  was  restored,  adorned,  and 
enlightened,  by  the  peaceful  reign  of  Nicholas  the  Fifth.  In 
the  midst  of  these  laudable  occupations,  the  pope  was  alarmed 
by  the  approach  of  Frederic  the  Third  of  Austria ;  though  his 

man,  and  Baoaiiiix,  aa  Italian :  but  I  understand,  that  t^  first  part  of 
the  series  is  restored  from  more  recent  coins. 

**  Besides  the  Lives  of  Eugenius  IV*.,  (Rerum  Italic  torn.  iiL  P.  L  p. 
861»  and  tom.  xxv.  p.  256,)  the  Diaries  of  Paul  Petroni  and  Stephm 
Inlessure  are  the  best  original  evidence  for  the  reyoltof  the  JEUmians 
against  Eugenius  IV.  The  former,  who  lived  at  the  tame  and  on  the 
spot,  speaks  the  language  of  a  citizen,  equally  afraid  of  priestly  and 
popular  tyranny. 

'•  The  coronation  of  Frederic  III.  is  described  by  Lenfant,  (OoDCtk 
de  Basle,  torn,  il  p.  276— 288,)  from  Mneaa*  Sylvius^  a  speptator  $mk 
io  that  spleiKl'id  scene. 
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fepHUjfBctuld  Bot'  be  ju»tifi^  by  Qx^  Qharaeter  or  the  p(m^f  of 
tiie  Imperial  eaii^ida^  After  drawing  h^  miHUiry  for^  to 
tbe  iAetnM)oli^ and  AQiposiiig  the  best  security  o(  .oaths'*  tad 
t^tiesy  IwbciQB-rQiei^  with  a  smiling  eQii.n^aQocif.tbe:fiiith^ 
fill  4idr(Msate  und  Taaa»l  of  the  dimrch,  Sq  tziinM. were. the 
lioiMi  fio  fc^sAo^  was  the  AustriaB,.  that  the  pomp  of  biftoorOr 
Batioii  w^.  ncooinpliBb^d  with  ord^r  abd  hanpony;  but  the 
tupeki^ou^  honor  \Waae0  disgraceful, to  aki  iodependtot  oatlon, 
that  hia  4p<(ce8fiQm  have  excused  theoiselYes  fr<>m  thd  tbiliiome 
I^lg[riini^.ti^'tbe  Vatican ;-  and  nest  tb^ir:lABiperial  tilde  on  the 
<^Qiee((^ti^etect&v9^of  QefniaQji'  : 

A  piti^i^,;W  remarked,  wi^h  pride  and  pleasure,  tbiit  the 
king. of  the  fttimao^,  after  passing  with  a  8>%ht  ealnte  the 
oavdiiials  and  prel^teis  who  met  him  at  the  gate,:distiQ{gW8hed 
the  dress  a^d  person:  of  tbe^aenaibor  of.  Rome ;  aad.in  this  last 
fejeweli^  the  pageants  of  the  empire  and  liie.repubiie  were 
elasped  in  a  fii^ndlj  eiobraee^'V  Aeeording  tor  the  laws*  of 
Roncte,**  her.  first  n^agistrafie  wa^  ireqtiired  to  be /a 'doctor  of 
law^*  4^;alien»  of  a  place  at  leadt  forty  miles  from  the  idtj ; 
with  whos^  inhabitants  he  must*  not  be  ootaeti^  in  the  third 
caponi^  idcgvee  of  bk>ovi  :0r  idliance.  The-dection'  was 
MUifial :.  a  severe:  sorn^J  was  ii^atituted  into  thetxroduct  6t 
the.  depa^ng.  sepa^r;  fior  ^ould  he  be  recalled  to  the  same 
o^Sjoef  till  after  th0  ^ji^r^lioft  of  two  jeer^.  A  liberal  si^iy 
of  thrfo  .thoQs^&d  flonna  wai  aaAig^'fbr'  his  je^qpenaa:  and 
reward  ;  apd  -his  pub.lio:  ^.pp^ar^eefreprsaented  the  majestj 
of  the  republie*.  V  Hja  robes  w^r0:of  gold  /bi>odtdb.:Qr:  crimson 
ve\vet»:or  iu  the  sup^Wr  season.  pf^a^ligUter  silk; .he*  bore  in 

\  :  ■  ■' -J — ■'  '     •   V  ;  - — 7  -f  :    ',,'..)  ?'•■;/  ■;'-'  ;'■':'  -■  r 

**  -The-  ottHk  d  fidelity  ImpoMcl  on  the  empetor  by  tiie  pobe  is  ns^ 
cprdedai^draapcti^ed  }^  ii^  CleiqeotUii^,  (L  il;  tii  bc^;)  J9M  /4Ba^as 
dylviu^  who  Qbjects  to  this  new  cfenumcl,  could  net  ibreae^  tbiit  ia  a 
few  jrearrhe^Bnoulcl  asceird  tilie '^roa^,  and' imbibe  the  maxims,  of 
Boolifuje  Vllt .    ..i   :  •     r.  }.   ".i    :•    .      ..  r.  ..'■..•  ,      .  •-      . 

.  f*  Lo)84mAtore4i  EdthasTestttoQl  btbckrtbe(k<^pl€]la)ter6tta,^  &m 
guelle  maniche,  et,or;aame»ti  jeU  i^e^*$o*  qiiali  va  alUs  feete  di  Teatae- 
aib  6  Nagbne,miglit  escape  the  eyeof.^!9at  Sylvias^  bat  he  ia  yi^wed 
witli  adihiratioa  atid'oomplaceiiey'lby  ihe.  £toman  oituBeii,  .(t)iarip  di 
3tei>faMiO'Ififessara,p.  USH.)        -    -     i  -     ^^ 

:  *^.8€m  IB  tbsvstattites  ef  Itoibe,  ttM^ehiatofan^tkree  juSgn,  (^.  i  o 
i.*-U;ytiieV(f»Mfp««of<»  (LiL'et^fti  Id;  l%\,  in.  a  4,);th#:M(^M*K»nt  (1. 
K\V^  \.m^.c.  %,)iihQ  9ecret  council^  (L  iil  o.  i^)  jUv^  fioov'tim: 


it^ O.)    Tte  title  of feuds^  i^afices,  nei». of  v^epif€,'di4^iM  spMfl 


/-a^diapt€ii(c.  14 — 10)  of  th6  second  boot 
vou  vi.~Y 
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his  hand  an  iiory  sceptre;  the  sound  of  trampets  annottnoed 
his  approach  ;  and  his  solemn  steps  were  preceded  at  least  by 
four  Jictors  or  attendants,  whose  red  wands  were  enveloped 
with  bands  or  streamers  of  the  golden  color  or  livery  of  the 
city.  His  oath  in  the  Capitol  proclaims  his  right  and  daty  to 
observe  and  assert  the  laws,  to  control  the  prond,  to  prctect 
the  poor,  and  to  exercise  justice  and  mercy  within  the  extent 
of  liis  jurisdiction.  In  these  useful  functions  he  was  assisted 
by  three  learned  strangers ;  the  two  collateralSj  and  the  judge 
of  <aiminal  appeals :  their  frequent  trials  of  robberies,  rapes, 
and  murders,  are  attested  by  the  lawB ;  and  the  wes^ness  of 
these  laws  connives  at  the  licentiousness  of  private  feuds  and 
armed  associations  for  mutual  defence.  But  the  senator  was 
confined  to  the  administration  of  justice:  the  Capitol,  the 
treasury,  and  the  government  of  the  city  and  its  territory, 
were  intrusted  to  the  three  eonservators,  who  were  changed 
four  times  in  each  year :  the  militia  of  the  thirteen  regions 
assembled  under  the  banners  of  their  respective  chiefs,  or 
caporioni ;  and  thei  first  of  these  was  distinguished  by  the 
name  and  dignity  of  the  prior.  The  popular  legislature  con- 
si^d  of  the  secret  and  the  common  councils  of  the  Romans. 
The  former  was  composed  of  the  magistrates  and  their  imme- 
diate predecessors,  with  some  fiscal  and  legal  officers^  and 
three  classes  of  thirteen,  twehty*«iK,  and  forty,  counsellors: 
amounting  in  the  whole  to  about  one  hundred  and  twenty 
persons.  In  the  common  council  all  male  citizens  had  a  right 
to  vote;  and  the  value  of  their  privilege  was  enhanced  by 
the  care  with  which  any  foreigners  were  prevented  from 
usurping  the  title  and  character  of  Romans.  The  tumult  of 
a  democracy  was  checked  by  wise  and  jealous  precautions: 
except  the  magistrates,  none  could  propose  a  question ;  none 
were  permitted  to  speak,  except  from  an  open  pulpit  or  tribu- 
nal ;  ail  disorderly  acclamations  were  suppressed ;  the  sense 
of  the  majority  was  decided  by  a  secret  ballot;  and  their 
decrees  were  promulgated  in  the  venerable  name  of  the  Ro- 
man senate  and  people.  It  would  not  be  easy  to  assign  a 
period  in  which  this  theory  of  government  has  been  reduced 
to  accurate  and  constant  practice,  since  the  establishment  oi 
order  has  been  gradually  connected  with  the  decay  of  liber- 

2.    But  in  the  year  one  thousand  five  hundred  and  eighty, 
e  ancient  statutes  were  collected,  methodized  ra  three  bdoka, 
ittd  adapted  to  present  use,  under  the  pontLficatd,  an4  wSk 
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the  approbaUon,  of  Gregory  the  Thirteenth  :*^  this  civil  aai 
eriminsl  code  is  the  modern  law  of  the  city ;  aud,  if  the  popu* 
lar  assemblies  have  been  abolished,  a  foreign  senator,  with  the 
three  conservators,  still  resides  in  the  palace  of  the  Capitol.** 
The  poli<^  of  the  Csssars  has  been  repeated  bj  the  popes ;  and 
the  bishop  of  Rome  affected  to  maintain  the  form  of  a  repub^ 
lie,  while  he  reigned  with  the  absolute  powers  of  a  temporal, 
as  well  as  a  spiritual,  monarch. 

It  is  an  obvious  truth,  that  the  times  must  be  suited  to  ex- 
traordinary characters,  and  that  the  genius  of  Cromwell  or 
Retz  might  now  expire  in  obscurity.  The  political  enthusiasm 
of  Rienzt  had  exalted  him  to  a  throne ;  the  same  enthusiasm, 
in  the  next  century,  conducted  his  imitator  to  the  gallows. 
The  birth  of  Stephen  Porcaro  was  noble,  his  reputation  spot- 
less :  his  tongue  was  armed  with  eloquence,  his  mind  .was  en- 
lightened with  learning ;  and  he  aspired,  beyond  the  aim  of 
vulgar  ambition,  to  free  his  country  and  immortalize  his  name. 
The  dominion  of  priests  is  most  odious  to  a  liberal  spirit : 
every  scruple  was  removed  by  the  recent  knowledge  of  the 
feble  and  forgery  of  Constantine's  donation ;  Petrarch  was 
now  the  oracle  of  the  Italians;  and  as  often  as  Porcaro 
revolved  the  ode  which  describes  the  patriot  and  hero  of 
Rome,  he  applied  to  himself  the  visions  of  the  prophetic  bard' 
His  first  trial  of  the  popular  feelings  was  at  the  funeral  of 
Eugenius  the  Fourth:  in  an  elaborate  speech  he  called  the 
Romans  to  liberty  and  arras ;  and  they  listened  with  apparent 
pleasure,  till  Porcaro  was  interrupted  and  Answered  by  a 
grave  advocate,  who  pleaded  for  the  church  and  state.  By 
every  law  the  seditious  orator  was  guilty  of  treason  ;  but  the 
benevolence  of  the  new  pontiff,  who  viewed  his  character  with 
pity  and  esteem,  attempted  by  an  honorable  oflSce  to  convert 
the  patriot  into  a  friend.  The  inflenble '  Roman  -  returned 
from  Anagni  with  an  increase  of  reputation  and  zeal ;  and,  on 

**  Stainta  alma  UrUn  B&ma  Auetoriiate  8.  J),  N.  Chregorii  XIIl 
P^nt  Max.  a  Senatu  Pojwfoque  Rom.  reformata  et  edita,  Rcmotj  1680, 
in  folia.  The  obsolete,  repizgiuuit  statutes  of  .antiqmty  were  confouBd-^ 
ed  in  five  books,  and  Lucas  PatUs,  a  lawyer  and  antiquarian,  was  ap- 
pointed to  act  as  the  modern  Tribonian.  Yet  I  regret  the  old  code^ 
with  the  rugj[ed  crust  of  freedom  and  barbarism. 

**  In  my  time  (1765)  and  in  M.  Orosley's,  (Observations  sur  Vitalise 
toriL  iL  p.  361,)  the  senator  of  Rome  was  M.  Bielko^  a  noble  Swede 
and  a  proealyte  to  the  Catholic  faith.  The  pope*s  right  to  appoint 
tba  senator  and  the  conservator  is  implied,  rather  than  afllrmed,ia  Ui# 
•tstatee. 
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iift  tot  oi^rtitpi^y :t)iQ;gimii^;of  the  pkqa  NaypoA,  Jip  4110}} 
to  inflame  the  efiiiiMl  depute  of  some  boys  Midineeb^iiScK.iotj 
^.geiierfil  nsibg  9f  Ui^'pi^le.  .  Yet  the  huipai][e  Nji^hokui^^vM 
l^.jdVjQlBe..^  t^9C!Sfj^i-  ^^  forfeit  of  his  life;,  and  tJ^M^;  U»4^ 
lrn»  roi90v^4.:iroi9  ttie  seeii^  of  teni]>tation  i  to  Bolqgnar  witb 
a  libe^.  idlbjvanf^  ^r,  hifi;  aoppcrt,  and'  the  ewy  Qbligatk>p.  of 
ur^sentiBghiiDseif  each  day  befcfie .  tli^  governor  ;Of.|^e^Bitj, 
Dat  Porcaro  had  learned  from  the  younger  Bruto9»  tfiat  ynijt 
tyi^an^:  no  &i|b  or  gratitvde  eh^^M  .^i^^b^FY^ tr  ^he  exil« 
ieclaLmed  i^aipdt.,the  ar^^nui7«ent^nQei;%.j^y.^tfi4 
9piri|cy  were  gr^ually ;  formed :  h:U  nephf^w,  ^  (^B/Ang  youthj 
ao^eo^^^d  a  bfpid  of )  volunteers  ;^  ai^d  on;  the  apg^p^ted  even- 
ing a  feast  w^prep^d  At^his  house  foe  tthe.lPf«nds<)f  the 
t^publie.  Their  leader,  whp  hi^i  esoap^  fr^m'  Bologna,  ap^ 
peared  f^nong  them  in  a  rp^  of  puiple  ax^  S9^M  !^  ^9^ 
Qis  ioountenanoe^  his  gestures^  bespoke  the  mfti^  wjhq  l^ad^de* 
^lK)led.  his  life  or.  d^th  to  the  gk>|riqua  oa^se. ^  br.%  studied 
^  Dration,  he  expiated  <m  the  motives  and  the.  mearo  of,  thesr 
''enterprise ;  the  .name  and  liberties  of  itpme;  the  sl^th  ax^ 
'  pride  of  their .  eociesias^iQal   tyrants  V  the  active '  or  pftissiv^ 

eonsent)  of  •  t^ieir  fejlpw-citize^s  \  three  himdred  sold*€^,  -apfi 
four  hundred  ^xile^^  long  exercised  in  .arms  pr  jn  .wrongs: 
die  Hoense  of  reyepge  to  edge  the^,r  swqrds,  aqd  a  niillion  of 
ducats  to  reward  ti^eir  victory..  \^  wpuld;  be  easy)  (^es^id,) 
on  the  next  day^  the  festival  , of  tlboE^phaBy,  to, seize  the 
pope  and  his  ^Qardinals,  J^fpre.  the  doors,,  or  at  the  ^dtar,  of 
@t  Jeter's;  to.  lead  them  , in  c^ai^ns  uiukr  the  wall^Joif  St 
Angelo;  to  extort  by  the  thif^tjof  tb.eK<ii^9t  4^ 
render  of  the  casjtle ;  to  ascend  the,  v^icant  Qapitplii:  fo  fing 
the  alarmbel)^  and  /^-restore  in  a  popular  a»emb|7.;,the^aiif 
cjeat  republic  of  Kpnie.  While  bQ  tnumphed,  he  was  alr^y 
betrayed. .  The  senator,  with  a  strohg;  gu^fd,  invejat^d  ^th^ 
bpuse :  the  nephew  of  f^orcarp  cut  Ims  Tif ay  through  .thf^  jqi^9wd ; 
but  the  unfortunate.  Stephen  was  drawn  from  a  chesty  lament- 
ing;^ that  bis  en^ipi^  had  anticipated  by  thr^  V?!?  ^  *^^ 
eutib^  ^,  ^i^  iiesign.  Aftier  i&udi < inani^^  4n4.^P^Ate4  g))^ 
kfWft  the^  mercjr  iA  i^iohdas .  was  silent^'  ■•  »FQi«as()v'  and'  ^v^ 
df  hiar,  ^<)itii{iflices^  -  were,  hailed  'wi^$^  'tlfe'  betyefit'of '.^ 
tecfam^nts;  'and;  lamidst  the  fea^todSiy^cti^s^rf 
j^ui^tj  the  Bon^aj^s  pitied',  ^n<|  almost  appl^ude<^  &^  miEli^ 
lyia  of  theif  ,4ountry/*    But  !t&ir  .appla*we/wa5!  mu|e,:  the^r 

'^— •k*BesWwiltt5fJi6ri6ii8,  though  cbtrci^: tttrfttftVb'^ctf  Maftl&rng!;' jB**- 
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11^  in^ecfcua],  th«iritbMy  foifever  extinct  [  alid^Jf .  they  likYt 
nnce  riaen  in!  a  vau»pcy  df  the  thnone  or  a  scarcity  €if:!bread, 
mck  accidental  tumults  ini^  be  found  in  .the  bosom  of  the 
viofit  abject  seryitiidk  .'  /  ^! 

:  But  the.  indepetidence  of  ihe  liobles,  which  was  fonlen^ted 
by/  diiEieord^  .sumved  the '  freedom  of  the  conunona,  which 
must  be:  founded  in  .unbn.  A  privilege,  of  rapine .  aud  o)v 
piBBsion  was.  Ibng  pi^nUined.  by  the  barony  of  rRome ;  Uieir 
nouees  .  were  :a:  fvtrefls  'and  a '  sanctuary :  add  the ':  ferbeioas 
train  bf  banditti  and  criminalB  whom  they  proteicted  from  the 
Jaw.irepaid^  the  hospttality  with  the  service,  of  their  swordi 
and  daggersk  The  private  interest; of  the  pontic  or.thdr 
nephewsy  somettmeB  invY>lved  them  in  these  domestic  feuds. 
Under'  the  xeiga  of  Sixtus  the  Fourth^  Borne  was  distracted 
by  the  battles; and  sieges  of  the  rival. hcmses:  afber  the.  con- 
'fixation  of  his;  palace,  the  prothdnotary  Oolonna  was  tor- 
tured aiid .  beheaded ;  and  Savelli^  his  captive  friend,  was 
inurdered  on  the  spot,  for  refusing  to  join  iu  the  acclamations 
of  the  victorious.  Ursini."  But  the  popes  no  Jonger  trero- 
bled  in  the  Vatican:  they  had  strength. to  command,  if  they 
had  re8oluti(^  to  <)laim,  the  obedience  of  their  subjects;  and 
the  strangers,  w4io  observed  these  partial  disorders,,  admired 
the  easyt^xes  and  :wise  administration  of  the  ecdesiasdcal 
.state/*  :'■  .    .     .•;■•'■. 

ria  Florentina,  L  vL  Opere,  torn,  I  p.  2iO,  2.1 1^  edit  Londra,  1747,  in 
4tQ.)  the  PorGarian  conspiracy^  is  related  in  the  Diar^  of  Stephen  Infes- 
Bura/  (Eer.  ItaL  torn,  iiL  P.  ii:  p.  1134, 1185,)  and  in  a  separate  tract 
by  Leo  Baptista  Alberti;  (Ren  ItaL  torn.  zxv.  p.  609-^14.)  It  ia 
amosing  to  compare  the  style  and  sentiments  of  me  courtier  and  citi- 
zen. ;  Faeinos-  profecto  quo  .  .  •.  .  neque  periculo  horribilius,  ne^jua 
audacii  detestabiliu^  neque  crudelitate  tetr^os,  a^  quoquam  perditis- 
fiimo  uspiain  ezco^ttatum  sit  .  «  ^  .  Perdette  la  vita  quell*  huonio  da 
bene,  e  amatbredeilo  h&a».e  liberta  di  Roma. 

^^.  The  diJBfv^l^Bars  of  Home,  which  were  much  inflamed  by  the  par- 
tiality .of  Sixtus  iV.  are  exposed  in  the  Diaries  of  two  spectators, 
Stephen  Inf^ssttra,  anJan  anonymous  citizen.  See  the  troubles  of  the 
year  1484,,  a^.  the  death  of  the  prothonotary  Colonna,  in  tom.  iiL  P.  iL 
p.  1083,4158.; 

*'  £6t  toute  la  terre  dcV^gliae  troubUe  pour  cette  partiality  (des 
Golpnnea  et  des  0rsins)  come  i^ous  dirions  Luce  et  Grammoiit,  ou  en 
Hollande  Houc  et  Caballan ;  et  quand  ce  ne  seroit  ce  dilfercod  la 
tertre  de  I'dglise  seroit  la  plus  heureuse  habitation  pour  les  sujets 
qui  soit  dans  toute  le  monde,  (car  lis  ne  parent  ni  tailte?  ni  gueret 
auti'fis  choses,)  et  seroient  toujours  bien  conduits,  (car  toajocrs  lei 
papM  sont  sages  et  bien  ciMisellies ;)  mais  tr^  son  rest  ea  adviaDi  da 
grands  et  cruels  meurtres  et  piUeriea 
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Hie  spiritiial  thnndeTs  of  the  Vatican  depend  on  tbe  fom 
of  opinion;  and  if  that  opinion  be  supplanted  by  reason  or 
passion,  the  sound  may  idly  vaste  itself  in  the  air ;  and  the 
helpless  priest  is  exposed  to  the  brutal  violenee  of  a  noble  or 
a  plebeian  adversary.  But  after  their  return  from  Avignon, 
the  keys  of  SU  Peter  were  guarded  by  the  sword  of  St  Paul. 
Rome  was  commanded  by  an  impregnable  citadel :  the  use 
of  cannon  is  a  powerful  engine  ag^nst  popular  seditaoiia :  a 
Tegular  force  of  cav^ry  and  infantry  was  enlisted  und^  the 
banners  of  the  pope:  his  ample  revenues  supplied  the  re- 
sources of  war :  and,  from  the  extent  of  his  domain,  he 
ooiild  bring  down  on  a  rebellious  city  an  army  of  hostile 
neighbors  and  loyal  subjects.**  Since  the  union  of  the  duchies 
of  Ferrara  and  Urbino,  the  ecclesiastical  state  extends  from 
the  Mediterranean  to  the  Adriatic,  and  from  the  confines  of 
Naples  to  the  banks  of  the  Po ;  and  as  early  as  the  sixteenth 
century,  the  greater  part  of  that  spadous  and  fruitfhl  country 
acknowledged  the  lawful  claims  and  temporal  sovereignty  of 
the  Roman  pontifi&.  Their  claims  were  readily  deduced  from 
the  genuine,  or  fabulous,  donations  of  the  darker  ages:  the 
successive  steps  of  their  final  settlement  would  engage  us 
too  far  in  the  transactions  of  Italy,  and  even  of  Europe ;  the 
crimes  of  Alexander  the  Sixth,  the  martial  operations  of 
Julius  the  Second,  and  the  liberal  policy  of  Leo  the  Tenth, 
a  theme  which  has  been  adorned  by  the  pens  of  the  noblest 
historians  of  the  times.**  In  the  first  period  of  their  con- 
quests, till  the  expedition  of  Charles  the  Eighth,  the  popes 
might  successfully  wrestle   with    the   adjacent  princes   and 

*•  By  the  ceconomy  of  Sixtus  V.  the  revenue  of  the  eodesiastical 
state  was  raised  to  two  millions  and  a  half  of  Roman  crowns,  (Vita, 
lorn,  il  p.  291—296 ;)  and  so  regular  was  the  military  establishment, 
that  in  one  month  Clement  VIIL  could  inyade  the  duchy  of  Ferrara 
with  three  thousand  horse  and  twenty  thousand  foot,  ^tom.  liL  p.  d4 ) 
Since  tlmt  tune  (A.  D.  1597)  the  papal  amu  are  happily  rustea:  but 
the  revenue  must  have  gained  some  nominal  increase.* 

**  More  especially  by  Quicciardini  and  Machiavel ;  in  the  general 
nistory  of  the  former,  in  the  Florentine  history,  th^  Prince,  and  the 
political  discourses  of  the  latter,  lliesc,  with  their  worth}r  successors, 
Fra  Paolo  and  Davila,  were  justly  esteemed  the  first  historians  of 
modern  languages,  till,  in  the  present  age,  Scotland  arose,  to  dispata 
Ihc  fvize  with  Italy  herself. 


*  On  the  financial  measures  of  Sixtas  V.  see  Ranke,  Die  BoialttlMB 
rapMe,  i  p.  459.— M. 
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itaftes,  whose  militatj  force  was  equal,  or  inferior,  to  Uieif 
owo.  But  as  soon  as  the  monarchs  of  France,  Germanj 
Mid  Spain,  contended  with  gigantic  arms  for  the  dominion  of 
Italy,  they  supfdied  with  art  the  de6cienc7  of  strength ;  and 
ooncealed,  in  a  labyrinth  of  wars  and  treaties,  their  aspiring 
views,  and  the  immortal  hope  of  chasinp^  the  Barbarians  be- 
y<md  the  Alps.  The  nice  balance  of  the  Vatican  was  often 
subverted  by  the  soldiers  of  the  North  and  West,  who  were 
united  under  the  standard  of  Charles  the  Fifth:  the  feeble 
and  fluctuating  pohc^  of  Clement  the  Seventh  exposed  his 
person  and  dominions  to  the  conqueror;  and  Rome  was 
abandoned  seven  months. to  a  lawless  army,  more  cruel  and 
rapadous  than  the  Goths  and  Vandals.**  After  this  severe 
lesson,  the  popes  contracted  their  ambition,  which  was  almost 
satisfied,  resumed  the  character  of  a  common  parent,  and 
abstained  from  all  offensive  hostilities,  except  in  a  hasty  quar- 
rel, when  the  vicar  of  Christ  and  the  Turkish  sultan  were 
armed  at  the  same  time  against  the  kingdom  of  Naples.*' 
The  French  and  Germans  at  length  withdrew  from  the  field 
•of  battle :  Milan,  Naples,  Sicily,  ^rdinia,  and  the  sea-coast 
of  Tuscany,  were  firmly  possessed  by  the  Spaniards ;  and  it 
became  their  interest  to  maintain  the  peace  and  dependence 
of  Italy,  which  continued  almost  without  disturbance  from 
the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  to  the  opening  of  the  eighteenth 
century.  The  Vatican  was  swayed  and  protected  by  the  re- 
ligious policy  of  the  Catholic  king :  his  prejudice  and  interest 
disposed  him  in  every  dispute  to  support  the  prince  against 
the  people ;  and  instead  of  the  encouragement,  the  aid,  and 
the  asylum,  which  they  obtained  from  the  adjacent  states,  the 
friends  of  liberty,  or  the  enemies  of  law,  were  enclosed  on 

••  In  the  history  of  the  Gothic  siege,  I  have  compared  the  Barba- 
rians with  the  subjects  of  Charles  V^  (vol.  iiL  p.  289,  290 ;)  an  anti- 
dpatioD,  which,  like  that  of  the  Tartar  conquests,  I  indulged  with  the 
lees  scruple,  as  X  could  scarcely  hope  to  reach  the  conclusion  of  my 
work. 

*^  The  ambitious  and  feeble  hostilities  of  the  Caraifa  pope,  Paul  IV., 
may  be  seen  in  Thnanus  (1.  zvi. — ^xviiL)  and  Giannone,  (torn.  iv. 
p.  140—163.)  Thoee  Catholic  bigots,  Philip  II.  and  the  duke  of 
Alva,  presumed  to  separate  the  Roman  prince  from  the  vicar  of 
Olirist,  yet  the  holy  character,  which  Would  have  sanctified  his 
fiotory  was  decently  applied  to  protect  his  defeat* 


*  Bat  compare  Hanke,  Die  Konuflchen  Paptte,  L  p.  269.— -M 
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nil  «ideB  witbiti  the  iron  cirole  of  despotism.  :Tbe  long  bdbill 
of  obedience  and  education  sobdiied  the  turbnleoA  apiril:  oC 
the  nobles,  and  oommons  of  Bonoe.  Tbe'bsjroDs  .foi^ottJbe 
arms  «tid  factions  of  the&  aixoestorsj  and  iosensib^.  b^oaM^ 
the  servants  of  luxury  and  government  Instead  of  quuih 
tfiining  a  crowd  of  tenants  and  fi[>lk>wiers,  tbe'produioe  of  tfaau' 
estates  wns  consumed  in  tbe.  private  expenses  ..whioh  multiply 
the  pleasu^^s,  and  duninish  the  power,  of  the  lOrfl.**  .  The 
Colonna  anid  Ursini  vied  widi  each  other  hi  the  decoration  of 
flieir  palaces  and  chapds;  and  their  ^tique  splendor  was 
rivalled  or  surpassed  hj  the  sudden  opulence-  of  the  papid 
fatiailies*  In  Rome  the  voice  of  freedom  and,  discord  is  no 
longer  heard ;  and,  Instead  of  the  Ibaroing  torrent,  a  stnootk 
and  sti^aat  lake  reJOects  the  image  of  idl^ess  and  servi- 
tude. ■   ^      :   :    .       f   J 

A  Christian,  a  philosopher,'*  aUd  a  patriot,  wiU  be  equaHy 
scandalized  by  the  temporal  kingdom  of- the  clefgy;  stod 
the  local  majesty  of  Rome,  the  remembrance  of  her  consuls 
and  triumphs,  may  seem  to  inibitter.the  sense,  and  aggravate 
the  shame, of  her. slavery.  If  we  calmly  weigh.  Hxe  jnerits 
and  defects  of  the  ecclesiastical  government,  it  may  be 
praised  id  its  present  state,  as'  a  mild,  decent,  and  tranquil 
system,  exempt  from  the  dangers  of  a  minority,  the  saUles  of 
youth,  the  expenses  of  luxury,  and  the  calamities  of  war. 
But  these  advantages  are  overbalanced  by  a  firequen(j>  per- 
hi^  a  sept^mial,  election  of.  a  sovereign,  .who  is  seldom  a 
native  of  the  country;  the  rei^  of  a  young  statesman  of 
threescore,  in  the  dedine  of  his  life  ^nd  ^bilitiei^  without 
hope  to  accomplish,  and  without  children  to  inherit,  the  la- 
bors of  his  transitory  reign.  The  successful  candidate  is 
drawn  from  the  church,  and  even  the  convent;  from  the 
mode  of  education  and  life  the  most  adverse  to  reasou« .  hu- 
manity, and  freedom.  In  the  trammels  of  servile  fidth,  he 
has  learned  to  believe  because  it  19  aUurd,  to  revere  ^1  thai 
is  contemptible,  and  to  demise  whatever  might  deserve  the 

*^  This  gradual  cfaimg^.  ^f  manners  and  expense  is  admirably  ox- 
plained  by  Dr.  Adiun  SmHh,  (Wealth  of  Katioos,  vol  I  p.  496> — 504^) 
who  proveSi  perhaps  too  severely,  that  the  most  salatary  effects  hsTe 
flowed  from  the  nieanest  and  most  selfish  causea 

*'  Mr.  Hmne  (Hist  ol  ilogland,  vol  I  p.  3S9)  too  hastily  condudfi 
Uiat  if  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  powers  oe  united  in  the  same  per- 

•on,  it  is  of  little  moment  whether  he  be  staled  prince  or  prelate^  1 

the  teiiporal  character  will  always  predominate.  .  ' 
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iuHfiiNt  of  :a  ilatioQal  befj^  v  ^  piioiah  ^errdr  .«8  a  cmBfi^  .ib 
reward  nu^iificatioQ  and  ce^ibaqr^  aa.  the  furat  of.  vittxm ;  tb 
pllKi0:Uie  jsainfa  of  iJbe  calendar '*  above  the  heroes  of  Rome 
«lld>  ^e  ^gea  of  Athens;  and  to  consider  thjs  miasal,  or  thie 
er9cifix,-iia  niore.uaefiil  instrunieiits.  than  the  plough  or  the 
kx^DU  In  thd  office,  of  nnndiQ,  or  the  rank  of  candinalf  he  ttia^ 
lUMQire  tome  knowledge  of  the  world,  but  the  primitive  stain 
will  iidha^e  to  his  mind  and  manners :  from  study  and  expe- 
miiee  he  may  suspect  the  mystery  of  his .  profesaon  ;  but  the 
saeerdotal  artist 'will  imbibe  some  portion  of  the  bigotry  which 
lie  inculcates.  The  geniua  of  Sixtus  tlie  Fifth^*  burst  from 
the  gloom  of  a  Frandscan  cloister.  In  It  reign  of  five  years, 
be  exterminated  the  outlaws  and  banditti,  abolished  the  jror 
fane  sanctuaries  df  Rome,**  formed  a  naval  and  military 
force,  restored  and  emulated  the  monuments  of  antiquity,  and 
after  a  liberal  use  and  large  increase  of  the  revenue,  left  five 
millions  of  crowns  in  the  ci»tle  of  St.  Angelo.  But  his  jus- 
tice was  sullied  with  cruelty,  his  activity  was  prompted  by 
the  4mibitioQ.of  conquest:  after  his  decease  the  abuses  re- 
viv^ ;  the  treasure  was  dissipated ;  he  entailed  on  posterity 
•       —  '         "    ■  "      '     '■■....     I  . , .  ■• 

•^  A  Protestant  may  disdaib  the  unworthy  preference  of  St.  Francia 
m*  St  Dominic,  but  he  will  not -rashly  condemn  the  zeal  or  judgment 
of  Sixtus  v.,  who  placed  the  statues  of  the  apostles  St  Peter  and  St 
Paul  on  the  vacant  columns  of  Trajan  and  Antonine. 

**  A  wandering  Italian,  Gregorio  Leti,  has  given  ihe  Vita  di  Sisto- 
Quinto,  (AmsteL  1721j  S  voK  in  12mo.,)  a  copious  and  amu^ng 
work,  but' whidi  does  not  command  our  absolute  confidence.  Tet  the 
character  of  the  man,  and  the  principal  facts,  are  supported  by  the 
annals  of  Spondahus  and  Muratori,  (A.  P.  1585r-1590,)  and  the  con- 
temporary history  of  the  great  Thuanus,  (L  IzxzU.  c.  1,  2,  1.  Ixxxiv 
cl0,lc.a8.)» 

••  These  privileged  places,  the  quartieri  orfranchlies,  were  adopted 
from  the  Roman  nobles  by  the  foreign  ministers.  Julius  II  had  once 
abolished  the  abominandum  et  detestandum  franchitiarum  hujusmodi 
homen:  and  after  Sixtus  V.  they  again  revived  I  cannot  discern 
either  the  justice  or  magnanimity  of  Louis  XIV.,  who,  in  1687,  sent 
his  ambassador,  the  marquis  de  Lavardin,  to  Rome,  with  an  armed 
force  of  a  thousand  officers,  guards,  and  domestics,  to  maintain  this 
in}<]|uitous  claim,  and  insult  Pope  Innocent  XL  in  the  heart  of  his 
capital,  (Vita  di  Sisto  V.  tom.  iii.  p.  200 — 278.  Muratori,  AnnaJi 
d*  Italia,  tom.  xv.  p.  494 — 496,  and  Voltaire,  Siede  de  Louis  XIV.  torn, 
i.  c  14,  p.  68,  691) 

*  The  indastry  of  M.  Eanke  has  discovered  the  document  a  kiad  ^ 
KCndalous  chronicle  of  the  time,  from  which  Leti  wrought  up  his  amuiiiiji 
MMwuices.  See  also  M.  Ranlce^s  obserratioiis  on  the  Life  of  Sixn^  bv 
|lampeMif.b.  ill  p.  317,  3S4^M:.  . 

Y* 
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diiiiy-five  new  taxtt  and  the  venafity  of  offices;  and, 
his  death,  his  statue  was  demolished  by  an  ungrateful,  or  an 
injured,  people.'^  The  wild  and  original  character  of  Six^us 
the  Fifth  stands  alone  in  the  series  of  the  pontifiiB ;  the  max- 
ims and  effects  of  their  temporal  government  may  be  col- 
lected from  the  positive  and  comparative  view  of  the  arts  and 
(>hilosophy,  the  agriculture  and  trade,  the  wealth  and  popula- 
tion, of  the  ecclesiastical  state.  For  myself,  it  is  my  wish  to 
depart  in  charity  with  all  mankind,  nor  am  I  willing,  in  these 
last  moments,  to  offend  even  the  pope  and  cleigy  of  Rome.** 

*T  This  outrage  proinoed  a  decree,  which  was.  inscribed  on  marble, 
and  placed  in  tiie  Capitol.  It  is  ez{)re8sed  ia  a  style  of  ixuldIj  sim- 
plicity and  freedom :  Si  quia,  sive  privatus,  siv^  magistratom  gerens 
de  collocandit  vivo  pontind  statui  mentionem  facere  ausit,  legitimo 
S.  P.  Q.  R.  decreto  in  perpetnum  infiimis  et  publicomm  munefrnm 
«xperB  esta  MDXG.  mense  Augusto,  (Vita  di  Sisto  V.  torn,  iii 
p.  469.)  I  believe  that  this  decree  is  still  obserred,  and  I  know  that 
every  monarch  who  deserve^  a  statue  should  himself  impose  the  pro* 
hlbition. 

••  The  histories  of  the  church,  Italy,  aiid  Christendom,  have  con- 
tribated  to  the  chapter  which  I  now  condtide.  In  the  original  lives 
of  the  Popes,  we  often  discover  the  citjr  and  repablic  of  Rome :  and 
the  events  of  the  xivth  and  xvth  centuries  are  preserved  in  the  mde 
and  domestic  chronides  which  I  have  carefully  inspected,  and  shall 
recapitulate  in  the  order  of  time. 

1.  Monaldeschi  (Ludovid  Boncomitis)  Fragmenta  Annalium  Ronuui. 
A.  D.  1828,  in  the  Scriptores  Berum  Ituicarum  of  Muratori,  torn. 
ziL  p.  525.  K  B.  The  credit  of  this  fragment  is  somewhat  hurt 
by  a  singular  interpolation,  in  which  the  author  relates  hU  owh 
(i«a< A  at  the  age  of  115  years. 

2.  Fragmenta  Histories  BomansB  (vulgo  Thomas  Fortifioccas)  in  Ro- 
mana  Dialecto  vulgari,  (A  D.  1327 — 1354,  in  Muratori,  Antiauitat^ 
Medii  Myi  Italise,  touL  iii  p.  247 — 548 ,)  the  authentic  groundwork 
of  the  history  of  Rienzl 

8.  Delphini  (Gentilis)  Diarium  Romanum,  (A.  D.  1370—1410,)  in  the 
Rerum  Itahcarum,  tom.  iii.  P.  ii.  p.  846. 

4.  Antonii  (Petri)  JDiarimn  Rom.,  (A  D.  1404-^1417,)  touL  xxiv. 
p.  699. 

5.  Petroni  (Pauli)  Miscellanea  Hiatorica  Romana,  (A  D.  1438—1440,) 
tom.  xxiv.  p.  1101. 

6  Volaterrani  (Jacob.)  Diarium  Roi^,  (A,  D.  1472 — 1484,)  tom.xziit 
p.  81. 

7  Anonym!  Diarium  Urbis  Romie,  (A.  D.  1481 — 1492,)  torn,  iii  P.  iL 
p.  1069. 

6  Infessurs  (Stephani)  Diarium  Romanum,  (A.  D.  1294,  or  1878— > 
1494,)  tom.  iii  P.  il  p.  1109. 

t  Historia  Arcana  Alezandri  YL  sive  Ezcerpta  ex  Diario  Joh.  Bar- 
cardi,  (AD.  1492--1503,)  edita  a  Godefr.  Gulielm.  lieibnlzio,  Haii» 
ver,  697,  in  4to.    The  large  and  valuable  Joornal  of  Bureard  nuRliI 
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be  completed  from  the  MSS.  in  different  libraries  of  Italy  and  Franea, 
(M.  <le  FoDoemagne,  in  the  M^moires  de  FAouL  des  Inscrip.  torn, 
xvn.  p.  697—608.) 
Kxcept  the  last,  all  these  fragments  and  diaries  are  inserted  in  the  Col* 
lections  of  Muratori,  mj  guide  and  master  in  the  history  of  Italy.  His 
coontry,  and  the  public,  are  indebted  to  him  for  the  following  works 
oo  that  subject:  1.  Rerum  Italicarum  Seriptorea^  (A.  D.  500 — 1600,) 
^HOTum  iH)ti99iMa  para  nunc  primwn  in  lucemproditt  <fea,  zzyiii.  vols, 
ui  folio,  Milan,  1723 — 1738,  1751.  A  voliune  of  chronological  and 
alphabetical  tables  is  still  wanting  as  a  key  to  tliis  great  work,  which 
isVet  in  a  disorderly  and  defective  atate.  2.  Antiquitates  Ralia  Medii 
jAii^  VLTols.  in  foho,  Milan,  1788 — 1748,  in  Ixzv.  curious  dissertations* 
on  the  manners,  government,  religion,  <&c.,  of  the  Italians  of  the  darker 
ages,  with  a  large  supplement  of  charters,  du'onides,  &c  8. .  Diaaer- 
iazioni  topra  le  AiUiquita  Ttalianey  iil  vol&  in  4to.,  Milano^  1751,  a  free 
version  by  the  author,  which  may  be  quoted  with  the  same  confidence 
as  the  Latin  text  of  the  Antiquities.  Annali  (f  /Ho/to,  zviil  vols,  in 
octavo^  Milan,  1763—1766,  a  dry,  though  aocorate  and  useful,  abridg- 
ment of  the  history  of  Itaj^t  from  the  burth  of  Christ  to  the  middle  of 
the  xviiith  century.  6.  Jjfir  Aniichita  EatenM  ed  Italiane,  il  vok,  in 
folio,  Modena,  1717, 1740.  In  the  history  of  this  illustrious  race,  the 
parent  of  our  Brunswick  kings,  the  critic  is  not  seduced  by  the  loyalty 
or  gratitude  of  the  snbfect*  In  all  his  works,  Muratori  approves 
iumseLfa  diligent  and  laborious  writer,  who  aspires  above  the  preju- 
dices  of  a  CaUiolic  priest  He  was  bom  in  the  year  1672,  and  died  in 
the  year  1750,  after  passing  near  60  years  in  the  libraries  of  Milan 
and  Modena,  (Vita  del  Proposto  Ludovico  Antonio  Muratori,  by  hia 
MplMW  and  Mieeenor  Oiaa  Franoeseo  Soli  Muratori  Yenaiia,  ITM 
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CHAPTER   LXXI. 

niMPSOT  OT  THE  RUIV8  OT  ROMX  IN  THX  VLPl'KKA'iU  OKNTUKf. 

—FOUR    CAUSES   OF    DECAT    AND    DBSTRUGTIOK. KXAMPJM 

OF   TBE   COUSSUII. — ^RENOVATION    OF   THE   CITT. — OONCLU- 
nOV  OF  THE  WHOLE  WORK. 

In  the  last  days  of  Pope  Eugenios  the  Fourth,^  two  of 
his  servant^  the  learned  Poggius  *  and  a  friend,  ascended  the 
Capitoline  hill ;  reposed  thea»elvea  among  the  ruins  of  col- 
umns and  temples ;  and  viewed  from  that  eommanding  spot 
the  wide  and  various  prospect  of  desolation.*  The  place 
and  the  object  gave  ample  scope  for  moralizing  on  the  vicis- 
situdes of  fortune,  which  spares  neither  man  nor  the  proudest 
of  bis  works,  which  buries  empires  and  cities  in  a  oonraioii 
grave ;  and  it  was  agreed,  that  in  proportion  to  her  former 
greatness,  llie  fall  of  Rome  was  the  more  awful  and  deplora- 
ble. *'Her  primeval  state,  such  as  she  might  appear  in  a 
remote  age,  when  Evander  entertained  the  stranger  of  Troy;* 
bar  been  delineated  by  the  fismc^  of  Virgil,  l^is  Tarpeian 
rock  was  then  a  savage  and  solitary  thicket :  in  the  time  of 
the  poet,  it  was  crowned  with  the  golden  roofe  of  a  temple ; 
the  temple  is  overthrown,  the  gold  has  been  pillaged,  the 
wheel  of  fortune  has  accomplished  her  revolution,  and  the 
sacred  ground  is  again  disfigured  with  thorns  and  brambles. 
The  hiU  of  the  Capitol,  on  which  we  sit,  was  formerly  the 
head  of  the  Roman  empire,  the  citadel  of  the  earth,  the  ter- 

■  ■    '     ■ 

*  I  hare  already  (notes  60, 61,  on  chap.  Ixy.)  mentioDed  the  age.  char- 
acter, and  wiitiogs  of  Poggiua;  and  piurticidAiiy  noticed  the  date  of 
this  elegant  moral  lecture  on  the  varieties  of  fortone. 

'  Cciosedimas  in  ipsis  Tarpeis  arda  ruinis,  pone  ingens  portie  cnjns* 
dam,  at  pato,  templi,  marmoremn  limen,  plurmias^ue  passim  coofrac^ 
tas  colcmnas,  nnde  magaft  ex  parte  prospectus  urbis  patet,  (p.  6.) 

*  iEaeid  viil  97 — 869.  This  ancieot  picture,  so  artfully  mtroduced, 
and  so  exquisitely  finished,  must  have  been  highly  interesting  to  as 
inhabitant  of  Rome ;  and  our  early  studies  allow  us  to  sympathite  k 
ths  fMlings  of  a  Roman. 

*  It  thoold  he  Pope  Martin  the  Fifth.  See  Gibhon's  own  aotA  dk  tn 
mm  61    aikl  HoVhooM.  /anstratioos  of  Childe  Harold,  p.  tM.--ll. 
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lor  of  kings ;  illustrnlcd  by  the  footst^pB  of  so  manj  ^riumpLi^ 
enriched  with  the  spoils  md  tributes  of  so  many  natioDa. 
This  apectade  of  the  world,  how.  is  it  fallen  I  how  changed] 
how  defiiced  1  The  path  of  victory  is  obliterated  by  vines,  and 
the  benches  of  the ,  seoaliors  are  concealed  by  ^  dunghilK 
Cast  your  eyes  on  the  Palatine  bill,  and  seek  lunong  the 
shapelesB  and  enormous  fragments  the  nuurble .  th^tre^.  the 
obelisks,  the*. cdIobs^  stotue%  the  pc^ticoa  of.Nero'9  palace: 
Bury^'lh^  other  hills  of  the  city,  the  vacant. space  is  inter- 
rupted only  by  ruins  -ai^d  gardens..  The^^um  of  the  llo- 
roan:  people  whiere  they  asseiobled  to  enact  their  laws- and 
elect  their  mag^atratesyis  now  enclosed  for  the  cultiva^pn  of 
pot-herbs, :  or  thrown  open  for  th^  recieptipn  ci  swii^e  and 
buffiiloQB.  The  public  and  private  edi^c^  .that  were  found- 
ed foe  eternity,  Ue.  prostrate,  naked,  and  broken,  like  the 
limbs  of  a  mighty  giant;  and  therein  is  the  mc^e  visible, 
from  the  stupendous  relics  that,  haive  survived  the  inji^ries  of- 
time  and  fortune."  * 

These  relics  are  minutely  de$cribed.  by  Ppggius,  one  of 
the  first  who  raised  his  eyes  from  the  monumi^ts  of  legend* 
ary,  to  those  of  classic,  snpeiatition.*  :1.  Besides  a  bridge, 
an  aieh,  a  sepulchre,  and  the  pyramid. of  Cesdus,  he  could 
discern,  of  the  age  of  the  republic,  a  double  row  of  yaulte, 
in  the  salt-office,  of  the  Capitol,  which  were  in»^ribed  with 
the  name  and  munifioei^ce  of  Catulus.  2.  Eleven  temples 
were  visible  in  aome  degree,  firo^i  thp  perfect  form  of  Uie 
Pantheon,  to  the  three  ardiea  and  a  marble  cdumn  of  the 
temple  of  Peace,  which  Vespasian  erected  after  the  civil  wars 
and  the  Jewish  triumplu  3.  Of  the  number,  wbdch  he  rashly 
defines,  of  seven  ibermof^  or  public  baths,  none  were  sufficient- 
ly entire  to  represent  the  use  _aiur  distribution  of  the  sevora) 
parts :  but .  those  of  Diocletian  and  Antoninus  Caracalla  still 
retained  the  titles  of  the  founders,  and  astonished  the  curi- 
ous spectator,  who,  in  observing  their  solidity  and  extent,  the 
variety  of  marbles^  the  size  and  multitude  of  the  columns, 
compared  the  labor  and  expense  with  the  use  and  impor- 
tance.   Of  the  baths  of  Coastantine,  of  Alexander,  of  Domi- 

*  Oapitolium  sdeo  ....  immutatum  ut  vinetB  in  senatoram  aub- 
lellia  suooesseriDt,  Bteroorum  ac  purgamentorum  receptacalum  factum. 
Bespice  ad  Palatinum  montem  ....  vasta  mdera  ....  cieterof 
M^lefl  perlusira  omnia  vacua  tedificiis,  ruinis  vineisque  oppleta  €i» 
spides,  (PoggioSy  de  Tarietat  Fortuiue^  p.  21.) 

•  See  Poggius,  p.  8— 22.      *     *. 
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tiaQ,  ar  rather  of  Titos,  some  vestige  might  yet  be  found. 
4.  The  triumphal  arches  of  Titiis,  Sevems,  and  ConstaiitiDe, 
were  entire,  both  the  structare  and  the  inscriptions ;  a  &Uing 
fragment  was  honored  with  the  name  of  IVajan;  and  two 
arches,  then  extant,  in  the  Flaminian  waj,  have  been  ascribed 
to  the  baser  memory  of  Faustina  and  Gallienus.*"  5.  After 
the  wonder  of  the  Gohseum,  Poggius  might  have  overlooked 
8^mall  amphitheatre  of  brick,  most  probably  for  the  use  of 
the  praetorian  camp :  the  theatres  of  Marcellus  and  Pompey 
weie  occupied  in  a  great  measure  by  public  and  private  bmld* 
ings^  and  in  the  Circus,  Agonalis  and  Maximus,  little  more 
than  the  situation  and  the  form  could  b^  invest^ated.  6.  The 
columns  of  Trajan  and  Antonine  were  still  erect;  but  the 
Egyptian  obelisks  were  broken  or  buried.  A  pec^Ie  of  gods 
and  heroes,  the  workmanship  of  art,  was  reduced  to  one 
equestrian  figure  of  gilt  brass,  and  to  five  marble  statues,  of 
which  the  most  conspicuous  were  tbe  two  horses  of  Phidias 
and  Praxiteles.  7.  The  two  mausoleums  or  sepulchres  of 
Augustus  and  Hadrian  could  not  totally  be  lost :  but  the  for- 
mer was  only  visible  as  a  mound  of  earth ;  and  the  latter,  the 
castle  of  St  Angelo,  had  acquired  the  name  and  appearance 
of  a  modern  fortress.  With  the  addition  of  some  separate 
and  nameless  columns,  such  were  the  remains  of  the  ancient 
city;  for  the  marks  of  a  more  recent  structure  might  be 
detected  in  the  walk,  which  formed  a  drcumferenee  of  ten 
miles,  included  three  hundred  and  seventy-nine  turrets,  and 
opened  into  the  country  by  thirteen  gates. 

This  melancholy  picture  was  drawn  above  nine  hundred 
years  after  the  (all  of  the  Western  empire,  and  even  of  the 
Gothic  kingdom  of  Italy.  A  long  pericnl  of  distress  and  an- 
archy, in  which  empire,  and  arts,  and  riches  had  migrated 
from  the  banks  of  the  Tyber,  was  incapable  of  restoring  or 
adorning  the  city ;  and,  as  all  that  is  human  must  retix>g»de 
if  it  do  not  advance,  every  successive  age  must  have  hastened 
the  ruin  of  the  works  of  antiquity.  To  measure  the  progress 
of  decay,  and  to  ascertain,  at  each  sera,  the  state  of  each  edi- 
fice, would  be  an  endless  and  a  useless  labor;  and  I  shall 
content  myself  with  two  observations,  which  will  introduce  a 
ibort  inquiry  into  the  general  causes  and  effects.      I.  Two 

**  One  was  in  the  Via  Nomes^ana;  est  alter  prnteA^a  Gallieno  prindpl 
dicatoj*.  Qt  aQporscripitio  indicat.  Via  Nomentana.  Hobhoaae,  p.  ISi. 
Foggio  likewise  mentions  the  bailding  which  Gibbon  ambiguoasfy  sayf 
be  *<  might  ha^e  overlooked."— M. 
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Imildred  years  before  the  eloquent  complaint  of  Puggias,  an 
anoDymoUB  writer  oompoeed  a  description  of  Roncie.*  His 
jgdoranoe  may  repeat  the  same  objects  under  strange  and 
febnlons  names.  Yet  this  barbarous  topographer  had  eyes 
and  ears;  he  could  observe  the  visible  remains;  he  could 
listen  to  the  tradition  of  the  people ;  and  he  distinctly  enu- 
Efierates  seven  theatres,  eleven  baths,  twelve  arches,  and 
eighteen  palaces,  of  which  many  had  disappeared  before  the 
time  of  Poggius.  It  is  apparent,  tiiat  many  stately  monn^ 
monts  of  antiquity  survived  till  a  late  period,*  and  'Uiat  the 
principles  of  destruction  acted  with  vigorous  and  increasing 
energy  in  the  thirte^th  and  fourteenth  centuries.  2.  The 
same  reflection  must  be  applied  to  the  three  last  ages ;  and 
we  should  vainly  seek  the  Septizonium  of  Severus ;  *  which 
is  oelelnrated  by  Petrarch  and  the  antiquarians  of  the  sixteenth 
•centarj.  While  the  Roman  edifices  were  still  entire,  the 
first  blows,  however  weighty  and  impetuous,  were  resisted  by 
the  solidity  of  the  mass  and  the  harmony  of  the  parts;  but 
the  slightest  touch  would  precipitate  the  fragments  of  arches 
and  columns,  that  already  nodded  to  ikheir  fall. 

After  a  diligent  inquiry,  I  can  discern  lour  principal  causes 
of  the  ruin  of  Rome,  which  continued  to  operate  in  a  period 
of  more  than  a  thousand  years.  I.  The  injuries  of  time  and 
nature.  II.  The  hostile  attacks  of  the  Barbarians  and  Chris- 
tians, m.  The  use  and  abuse  of  the  materials.  "And,  IV. 
The  domestic  quarrels  of  the  Romans. 

I.  The  art  of  man  is  able  to  construct  monuments  far  more 
permanent  than  the  narrow  span  of  his  own  existence ;  yet 
these  monuments,  like  himself,  are  perishable  and  frail ;  and 

'  liber  de  Mirabilibus  Rodlv  ez  Registro  Nicolai  Cardinalis  de 
Arragonii  in  Bibliothecft  St  Isidori  Armario  IV.,  No.  69.  This  tjea- 
iue,  with  some  short  but  pertinent  notes,  has  been  published  bpr 
MontfiEiucon,  (Diarium  Italicum,  p.  288—301,)  who  thus  delivers  hu 
own  critical  opinion :  Scriptor  xiiimL  circiter  sfficuli,  nt  ibidem  nota- 
tur;  antiqaari8Q  rei  imperitus  et,  ut  ab  illo  »yov  nugh  et  anilibns 
fabellia  refertus:  eed,  quia  monumenta,  qii«e  iis  temporibus  RomiB 
supererant  |>ro  modnlo  recenset,  ncn  parnm  inde  Incis  mutnabStiu'  qui 
Romania  antiqaitatibus  indagandis  operam  XAvabit,  (p.  28^) 

'  The  Pdre  Mabillon  (Analecta,  torn.  iv.  p.  502)  has  poblished  an 
snonymoos  pilgrim  of  the  izth  centurj,  who,  in  his  visit  round  tha 
drardies  and  holy  places  at  Rome,  touches  on  several  buildings,  c«pe- 
dally  porticos,  which  had  disappeared  before  the  ziiith  century. 

*  On  Uie  Sepiiaontum,  see  the  M^moircs  sur  P^trarque,  (torn.  L  p. 
#tS^)  Dbnatus,  (p.  8S8,)  and  Nardini,  (p.  1 17,  4 14.) 
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m  ,ib0  boundlesa  lu^aal^pf  tiine,  bb  life  mi  IrnhbOf^/mm^ 
^ually  b^  uteasured. jd^  a  i^ting  B)pm<9i|it.  ^J[;&imm^,mi 
solid  «difii>6^  i|^  is  aot.easjv  however,  1o  .<»rquiDserihe  ihft/4«un^ 
tioQ.  ,As  ibe  wpaders  of  <iDcient  dajSiitbe  pjmmtids'  atlTaisI^ 
^dtbe  ^uriosijti^.of  tbe.aQcieQ|s:.a  bun4f€Kl3g^erfai(^iB,itbe 
k^.ves  of  au^uoiQ,  baye  dropped'*  jQt;o,tJ]i6/grava;j  and.  after 
th^  fall  pf  (he  Pharaohs  ai^d  Ptolemies,  ij^e  Cassava/ and  ^ipbs^ 
t]|9  sam^  pyramids.  #^i^der€ot  aqd  uo^bak^Q  abovre  ^.floods 
)f  tbp  Nile,  A  cofpf^^sx  figure  of  ^variQfis  and  miQi^  parls 
uimor0;2voee9sible:  to:  injury  aod  d^^ay;  :aadJb^  ;aiWDt:bip«0 
of  time  isic^a  acoelesrated  t^  hurricanes  aud  eai^hquak^ 
bjr  fir^  and. inundation?  The  air  and-jeailb  l^y^  douUleas 
been  shaken;  and  the  lofty  turrets  o(  Koq^ehav^.tptt^er^ 
from,  their  fbundaUpi^ ;  but  the  seven  .hilk  do  iK>t  app^^ar.to 
bi>  piacseid  on  th^  great  cavities  of  the  globe ;  Dor  ha^  jl^e  cit^, 
ia, any  age,  ]>^efi  exposed  to  the  convulsions  <tf  naturoj^-i^h^ 
iq  ^e  climiate  of  ,Antioch,  losbcm,  or  Liina,  havejcrumbfed  i|i 
a  few  moments  tbe  works  of  ages  intodusfl.  Fire  is  the  most 
powerful  agent  of  life  and  death :  the  rapid  miachief  miiy  be 
kindled  and  propagateid  by.  the  indust^  ,or  negligeQce  ^ 
mankind;  and  ^v^ry  period  of  tbe  Boxnan  annali^  j^ .marked 
by  the  fepetijtioB  of  similar  calamities.  A  memorable,  conr 
flagration,  the  guilt  or  misfortune  of  Nero's  reign^  continued, 
though  with  unequal  fUry,  either  six  or  nine  days."  Innu- 
merable buildings,  crowded  in  close  :and  crooked,  streets, 
supplied  perpetual  fuel  for  the  flames ;.  and  when  they  cea^edt 
four  only  of  the  fourteen  r«^ons  were  leflb  entire  ;  three  were 
totally  destroyed,  and  seven  were  deformed  by  tl^  lejlicsof 
smoking  and  lacerated  edifices."     In  the  fiiU  meridian  of 

*  The  age  of  the  pyramids  is  remote  and  unkDowa,  since  Diodorus 
Sioulns  (torn,  i  L  l  c.  44,  p.  72)  is  unable  to  decide  .whether  they  w^re 
constructed  1000,  or  8400,  years.before  tbe  cbcocth  Olympiad.  Sir 
John  Marsham's  contraeted  scale  of  Uie  Egyptian  dynaatiea  would  ^ 
them  about  2000  years  before  Christy  (Oanon^ChEDOicus,  pi^?.) 

^^  See  the  6i)eech  of  Glaucus  m  the  vlUad,  (Z.  146.)  This  natural 
but  mel^icholy  image  is  peculiar  to  Hcmer. 

"  The  learning  and  criticism  of  M.  des  Vigaoles  (Hisfaojre  Critique 
de  la  Bipnblique  des  Lettres,  torn,  viii  pi  4^-r-118,  iz.  p.  1'72— 187) 
dates  the  fire  of  Rome  fropi  A.  D.  64,  July  19,  aad  the  subsequent 
persBCution  cf  the  Christiana  from  Ifovember  15  of  the  same  year. 

'*  Qoippe  in  regiones  quatuordecim  Roma  dividitur,  quanim  qua 
tttor  int^sB  manebant^  tres  solo  teuua  dejectae:  aept^n  reltqiiie:paM 
tectorum  vestigia  supererant,  lacera  et  semiusta.  Among  the  old  reliflp 
Ihat  were  irreparaUy  l>st,  Tacitus  enumerates  the  teao^e  of' the  mooa 
•f  Serfius  Tulliua ;  the  fane  aad  altar  eonsoerated  by  Staate  pat 
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eaq>ir^the  metropolis  arose  with  frofth  beautr  froHiJier  ashet; 
yei  tlie  memory  of  tbre  old  deplored  their  irrepai^)^  keses, 
tin  ortB  of  Greece,  the  trophies  of  victory,  %h^  laonuments  of 
jnniHtiveoriibBlousaBtaqttity*  lo  l!ie  dsyK  of  distress  and 
anahshy,  every  woand  i8>  mortal,  every  fall  Ht)^triefvi|ble: ;:  nor 
oiti  the  dama^  be  restored  «itiier  by  tbd  .pirblie.  ^re  of:goTr 
4Brnmeiil;^.oc  the  activity  of  private!  intefe^t.  r  Yet  Wo  oauses 
nuty  be;  alleged,  which  jEenoor  the  isilamity'c;f  fiiQ  more  de« 
fttmctiveto  a  flourishiiig  than  a  decii(y'ed:eity..  .1<  Ijhe  .inove 
combustible  materials: of. brick,  timib^rir.apd  m^etali^  10^  fuist 
melted  or  consmned ;  bnt  the  flames  may  play  withofit.  injiiry 
or  cfiact  on  the  naksd  waUsv  ^od  m^asy  aijches^  tha^,  havo 
been  deEipoiled  of  their  oroamente.  2.  It  is  among  the  com- 
mon, and  plebeian  habitatioos,  .that,  a  miQcibievou^  spark  is 
most  easily  bkmn  to  a  conflagratbn ;  but  as  soon  as; they. are 
devow^d,  the  greater  edifices,  which  have  resisted  Qr  escaped, 
are  left  as  so  many  islands  *  in  a  state  of  solitude  .and  safety. 
From  her  situation,  Rome  is  exposed  to  the  danger  of  fre- 
quent inundations.  Without  excepting  the  Tyber,  the  rivers 
tnat  descend  from  eidier  side  of  the  Anennine  have  a  short 
and  irregular  course;  a  shallow  stream  in  tiie  summer  heats; 
aa  impetuous  torrenti  when  it  is  swelled  in  the  spring  or 
winter,  by  the  fall  of  rain,  and  the  inelting  of  the.  snows. 
'When  the  curreiit  is  repelled  from  the  s^k  by  ad^eme  winds, 
when  the  ordinary  bed  is  inadequate  to  the  weight  of  watem, 
they  rise  above  Uie  banks,  and  overspread,  without  limits  or 
control,  the  plains  and  cities  of  the  adjacent  country.  Soon 
after  tbe  triumph  of  the  first  Punic  war,  the  Tyber  was  in- 
creased by  unusual  rains ;  and  the  inundation,  surpassing  all 
5>rmer  measure  of  time  and  place,  destroyed  all  the  buildings 
that  Vere  utuated  below  the  hills  of  Rbme.  Accord!^  to  the 
variety  of  ground,  the  same  mbchief  was  produced  by  differ- 
ent means ;  and  the  edifices  were  either  swept  away'  by  the 
sudden  impulse,  or  dissolved  and  undermined  by  the  long 
continuance,  of  the  •  flood."    Under  the  reign  of  Augustus, 

senti  Hereoli;  thd  temple  of  Jupiter  StaAof^a  vow  of  Romulus;  thii 

palace 4)f  Numa;  the  templ«  6f  vesta  com  Peuatibus  popuU  Ronuuu. 

He  then  deplores  the  opea  tot  .Tiotorus.  ^uaaitie  et  Gr«eQai:um  jurtiuui 

.  dsQora  ....  rauUa  qtua  Semorea  memioevaotj  qiup  roparari  nequi- 

teat^  (AimaL  XT.  40,  41.)^ 

^*  A.  U.  <a  507,  repentina  aiibreraio  ipaite  Rom»  prfleyenit  iri- 
4UBphom  Romanm-um.  .....  diTerae  igoium  aquanunque  daUas 

f&m  absumsere  nrbonx      Vam  Tiljeris  iosolitifl  auctus  imWibua  f# 
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tlie  flame  calamibr  was  renewed:  the  lawless  river  overtomed 
the  palaees  and  temples  on  i(a  banks  ;'^  and,  after  the  labors 
of  the  emperor  in  cleansing  and  widening  the  bed  that  was 
encumbered  with  ruins,^*  the  vigilance  of  his  successors  was 
exercised  by  similar  dangers  and  designs.  The  project  of 
diverting  into  new  channels  the  Tjrber  itself,  or  some  of  the 
dependent  streams,  was  long  opposed '  by  superBtidon  and 
.ocal  interests;'*  nor  did  the  use  compensate  the  tdl  and 
eoet  of  the  tardy  and  imperfect  execution.  The  servitude  of 
rivers  is  the  noblest  and  most  important  victory  which  man  has 
obtained  over  the  licentiousness  of  nature ;"  and  if  such  were 
the  ravages  of  the  Tyber  under  a  firm  and  active  govemraent^ 
what  could  oppose,  or  who  can  enumerate,  the  injaries  of  the 
t^ity,  after  the  (all  of  the  Western  empire  f  A  remedy  was 
at  length  produced  by  the  evil  itself:  the  accumulation  of  rub- 
bish and  the  earth,  that  has  been  washed  down  from  the  hills, 
is  supposed  to  have  elevated  the  plain  of  Borne,  fourteen  or 

ultra  opinionem,  vel  iliuturnitate  vel  maguitudine  redundans  omnia 
Komffi  ledificia  in  piano  posita  delevit  BiverssB  qualitate  locarum 
ad  unam  convenere  perniciem:  quoniam  et  qu®  segniori  inundatto 
tenuit  madefiicta  didsolvit,  et  qu»  oursas  torrentis  invenit  impulsa 
dejedt,  (Orosius,  HUt  1.  iv.  ell,  p.  244,  edit  Havercamp)  Tet  we 
may  observe,  that  it  is  the  plan  and  study  of  the  Christum  apologist 
tit  magnify  the  calamities  of  the  Pagan  world.   * 

*  Vidimos  flavum  Tiberim,  retortis 

Littore  Etrosco  violenter  undis^ 
Ire  dejeictum  monumenta  Regis 

Templaque  Vestse.  (Horat  Cann.  1  2.) 

If  the  palace  of  Numa  and  temple  of  Vesta  were  thrown  down  m 
Horace^  time,  what  was  consumed  of  those  buildings  by  Nero's  fire 
conld  hardly  deserve  ithe  epithets  of  vetustissima  or  incorrupta. 

"  Ad  coercendas  inundationes  alveum  Tiberis  lazavit,  ac  repurga- 
vit,  oompletum  olim  ruderibus,  et  ssdificiorum  prolapsionibus  coarcta- 
turn,  (Suetonius  in  Augusto,  c.  80.) 

"  Tacitus  (Anna!.  L  79)  reports  the  petitions  of  the  different  towns 
oi  Italy  to  the  senate  against  the  measure ;  and  we  may  applaud  the 
progress  of  reason.  On  a  similar  occasion,  local  interests  would  un- 
doabtedly  be  consulted :  but  an  English  House  of  Commons  would  re- 
|ect  with  contempt  the  arguments  of  superstition,  **  that  nature  had 
nssign^  to  the  rivers  their  proper  course/  Ac 

"  See  the  Epoques  de  la  xfature  of  the  eloquent  and  pliilosopfaic  . 
DuiToo.    His  picture  of  Guyana,  in  South  America,  is  that  of  a  new 
and  savage  land,  in  which  the  waters  are  abandoned  to  themselves^ 
without  being  regulated  by  human  industry,  (p.  SIS,  661,  qoaite 
ulitioB.) 
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-fifteen  feet,  perhaps,  above  the  anciient  level ;  ^'  and  the  modem 
city  is  less  aobessible  to  the  attache  of  the  river/* 

IL  The  crowd  of  writers  of  every  nation,  who  impute  the 
destroedon  of  the  Roman  monuments  to  the  Goths  and  the 
Cbiristiaas,  have  neglected  to  inquire  how  far  they  were  ani- 
mated by  a  hostile  principle,  and  how  far  they  possessed  tho 
•  means  and  the  leisure  to  satiate  their  enmity.  In  the  preced- 
ir^g  volumes  of  this  History,  I  have  described  the  triumph  of 
barbarism  and  religion;  and  I  can  only  resume,  in  a  few 
words,  their  real  or  imaginary  connection  with  the  ruin  of 
ancient  Rome.  Our  fancy  may  create,  or  ad<ypt,  a  plead- 
ing romance,  that  the  GoUis  and  Vapdals  sallied  fi>t>m  Scan- 
dinavia, ardent  to  avenge  the  fiight  of  Odin  ;  '*  to  break  the 
ehains,  and  to  chastise  the  oppressors,  of  mankind ;  that  they 
wished  to  burn  the  records  of  classic  literature,  and  to  found 
their  national  architecture  on  the  broken  members  of  the 
Toscau  and  Corinthian  orders.  But  in  simple  truth,  the  north- 
ern conquerors  were  neitlier  snffidently  savage,  nor  suffi- 
oicntly  r^ned,  to  entertain  such  aspiring  ideas  of  destruction 
and  revenge.  The  shepherds  of  Scytbia  and  Germany  had 
been  educated  in  the  armies  of  the  empire,  whose  discipline 
they  acquired,  and  whose  weakness  they  invaded :  with  the 
familiar  use  of  the  Latin  tongue,  they  had  learned  to  rever- 
ence the  name  and  titles  of  Itome ;  and,  though  incapable  of 
emulating,  they  were  more  indined  to  admire,  than  to  abolish, 
the  arts  and  studies  of  a  brighter  period.  In  the  transient 
possession  of  a  rich  and  unresisting  capital,  the  soldiers  of 
Alaric  and   Genseric  were  stimulated   by  the  passions  of  a 

—    "      ■  '  I      I     .  |l         ■    .!■■«■      ■         Ti         .  ,  .  ,        ,  ,..,..,  .1 

'*  In  his  travels  in  Italy,  Mr.  Addison  (Ins  works,  vol  ii.  p.  98, 
BaskerviUe's  edition)  has  observed  this  curious  and  unquestionable 
fact 

'*  Yet  in  modern  times,  the  Tyber  has  sometimes  damaged  the  city, 
and  in  the  years  1580,  1557,  1598,  the  annals  of  Maratori  record  thrpo 
mischievous  and  memorable  inundations,  (tom.  xiv.  p.  268,  429,  tom. 
,xv.  pi  99,  &c)* 

*^  I  take  tnis  opportunity  of  declaring,  that  in  the  course  of  twelve 
years,  I  have  forgotten,  or  renounced,  the  flight  of  Odin  from  Azoph 
to  Sweden,  whic£  I  never  very  seriously  believed,  (vol  l  p.  283.) 
The  Goths  are  apparentlv  Germans :  but  all  beyond  C»sar  and  Tacitus 
it  darkness  or  fiiblo,  in  tiie  antiquities  of  Germany. 


*  The  level  of  toe  Tyber  was  at  one  time  sapposed  to  be  oonsiderablv 
ruflod :  recent  investigations  seem  to  be  oonchitive  against  this  soppost* 
tion.  See  a  brieC  but  sotiaiactOTT,  statement  of  the  question  in  Bansen  md 
flttner,  Uoms  Bescfareibung.  vol  L  p.  29.— M. 
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Wdoriovs. army V ; midal .  the  . waotcm  iaddgdnee  ,tot': hat  or 
cruelty,  portabb:^|r)e<ilih  iWM  the;  object  i£^bsk  isetakKypot 
could  tbey  dfirive  either  iHride  or.  pleasure,  fcom  the.  unpiofit- 
able  reflectioD,  that  they  had  battered  to  the . ground  Hie  woria 
of  the  oonattils  and  Csesars.  Th^ir  n^omenta.-  wena.  indeed 
pt!«<Soua ;  the  Goths,  evacuated  Home  on  ihe!  abctb/^  th^  Van- 
dals on  the.fifteenth)  daj  :.?*;  and,  thoUgh.ili  be  ibc mor^diffi- 
Cute  to  build  than  to  destroy,  their  ha^ty  iaasaultt  would 'hate 
jmade  a  elight  impressioaoo  tha' solid;  pilea  of  antiqiiife^.  We 
may  remember,  that  both  >  Alanc  and  Gehaeric  afi^oted  to 
apare  the  buildings  of  the  )city.;  that  they  subsisted  in  strength 
and  beauty  under  the  auspiobus  gOYex^ment  of  ^Theodoric;* 
atul  that  the  momentary  re^ntment  of  Totila  **  7viu;4Bittrmed 
by  his  owu  temper  add  the  advioe  of  .hisfriehde'ahd.enttmies. 
Fiom  these  ii^nooent  Barbanans,  the  neproa^h  miiy  be  trans- 
ferred to  the  Qathohcs  of  !Eonie.  The  statues,  altars,- and 
houses,  of. the  ds^ohs,' were,  an  abomination  in  their  eyes; 
and  in  the  absolute  conimaad  of  the  dty,  they  .mi^^  lator 
with  searahd  perseverance  to  erase  the  idolatry  of  .their  .anoe»- 
tors.  The  diBniolition  of  thd  templet  in  the  East'*  affco-db  to 
tliem  m  exaihple  of  conduct,  and  to  its  'anL.a%Umetitof  be- 
lief; and  it  is  probable,  that  a. portion  of  guik  br  n^erit  inay 
be  imputed  with  justice  to  the  BomaJi  proselytes.  'Y^i'theiir 
abhorrence  .w^  ooiifined  to  the  thOBuments  of  heathen  super- 
stition.; and  the  civil  stcucturea. that  were  dedidited  td  t^ 
business  or  pleasure  of  society  xnight  be'  preseWed  'Witfaotit 
injury  or  scandal.  The  change  of  nbligioh  was  aeooniplished, 
not  hy  a  p<^ular  tumult,  but  by  the  decrees  of  th^  emperors, 
of  the  senate,  and  of  time.  Of  the  Christian  hierarchy,  the 
bishops  of  Rome  were  commonly  the  most-  prudent  atid  least 
fonatic ;  nor  can  any  positive  charge  be  6ppo6^  to  the  men- 
torious  act  of  saving  or  converting , the  majestic  sttujctur^.  of 
the  Pantheon."*      /  ..    '     .  . 

;  ■'  ■'  f — '-: r— -^_ .  i    ..■  ■■  \':i    — ;■  '  ;    :■»  ■ =  '■  ■  '  — 

"  Hifitoryof  the  Decline,  <bc.,yol.  Hi.  p.  291.  "    ' '.'  " 

''^  ■  -1    ■■■■..  ..      i'  ,     ■  rhlm:p.4Mi:  :*.:  *  I  "'- 

■•  — rr '       ■  ▼pUv^P  28:^-21.. 

•*  <■'  ■■   . r-- — ^   '  ,  ■  .  Toi.  iv.  p.  268.  ..'..'- 

.  ?•  ■  '  ",■■  ■        ,     ■  .-  .      I.   .  voL  iii.c  snriil  p.  ia9-i^^a.      • 
"  Eodem  tempore  petiit  a  Phocate  prineipe  iempluta^  quod  appA' 

'  "Tbe  pop9^  under  the  ^omii^on  of  the  emp6rbt  and'  of  tbO'emdi% 
MoonjBoff  to  Fefts'B  ja^  obaervataoB^  did  not  poflseas  the  power-  of  dii' 
'.^Qiuig  of  ^0  boildinea  and  monament*  of  the  f^y-aocdrdnig^  to-tlitoir  .oirs 
wiU.    Bvnsen  and  Platoer,  yot  i..p.  %41>^M. .-  '  ■   '   ?;.        •  t:?'? 
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rrfil-  Thonyalie  ^oCtitfQ^.ol^eet  th^  «upplil»\tbe  wanfei  or 
j)leBsnt^!of  3fiaftikipd'i»kK>mpoTwded;.t^^^  sabttsKbee  tod:  its 
fotm^'of  1  ibe  mnterial^  mA'  the  rniftiiii&etore^  Ita  price  most 
depend 'OiirtbrtuiaJb^r-'ofpefBonft  by  wbom  it:  may  be  ao^ 
^i^»diliidri»eidi;  QQ;  t^^  ol  the  market;  atid  conse- 

4«^ntiy.ooft:.  the  feASfir  J]It  .diffieiilt0r-'t>f:  remote  .  exporlatioii, 
dooQr^dgt6i  t}ie,ciaitfn'6i  oi  tibd^coDamodltj^itsJocal  sititatbhy 
««d  ihe /itompQr4fj'T<^Uibstiiisc^  6f  the  worid;  ^The  Barba*' 
riao  ooii(|r)en>i«.:&f.  Bsnm  ii$ur()0d  in  a  oOotietittiie  toil  and 
ttieasjin)  td-mcfieeAvn  ages ^^  bat,  'ezbe|>fc;  the-  liururie^.  of 
inimMialcr  jK>D$iUEDptbD,  ^ey  nlust  View  without  .de^' all 
ibat$oiikliiiQk  be  Temored  from  thetcHy  in  the!  Gothie  wl^oos 
or/j;U«!^fl^  o£  tbe  yand^ls.*^ :  Gd!ddnd  silVei'weiid  Ibe  tint 
tkji9(s^.4£  their  ararice;'  as  m'  ^very  country,-  and  : in  the 
snialle^t'QmQfa^,  ttiey  tepresent  'themdst  ample  eomtiiand 
tjtl  th^  indnstfj:  atid  pome^ons  of  manbiud;  AI  yase  or  a 
Matue  df -Ao^  ipreebua /metals  might  f tempt  the  vam|^  of 
•bme  13;arbariiiQ  tjbi^t'  b^^  ^^  'ghnser  rauUitiid^,  regardless 
Cif  the  lQl!mV^^:tenaGlot»  only- ot* the  ^ubfitoa)ee>;  and  tl^e 
fUelfced  ']%(it^ini^t  be  r^ily  divided  and  stamped  into  the 
e^rient  eoiatirf  the  etnpiire.  The  less:  active  or  lees  fbrtunate 
robbers  were  reduced  to  the  baser  plunder  of  brass,  lead,  iron, 
aud  copper :  whatever  had  escaped  the  Goths  and  Vandals 
Was  piltaged  by-  the  Greek  tyranli ;  and'  the  emperof  Coti- 
&t^s,  in  his  rapaciaufr  visits  strippeji^the  Vonbe,  til<^  frpm  the 
BQOf  jof  the  P^ntheon.^'  IFheedifioes :<if  Rathe  idg^it  be  con- 
sidered as  a  vast  and  variotls  tmne  f  the  first  laboi*  of'  ^i^ract- 

Iktur  Pantheon^  inquo  fedt  eeelediam  S^Dctc'e  Marue  semper.  Tirginia^ 
et  omnium  martyr um ;  in  <|ui  eoclesisd  *pnii6e|>d  tnulta  Ibdna  obtulit, 
(Anastasius  vel  p<itiii8  Liber  Pon^iicidis  «  B(tfitf]Eteio  IV.,  in  Muratori, 
Script  Rerumltalicarum,  tom^Jii  jp/i.p;' 135.1  Ajocording  to  the 
anonymous  writer  in  Mojaifau^oiii^lt^e  'JBaotfaeoQ.  aad.been  vowed  by 
Agrippa  to  Cybele  and  i^eptune»  and  waa  dedicated  by  Bonifeoe  IV, 
6q  thC^^enc&r.of  Njovember,  to.  the  Vif^ln,  qjias  ..e&t  mater,  omnium  , 
^gnQt9rujn».^^p,  297,  i%}    ..*  ,.  .    -  ,.    .     -\.'.,     ^     "^   " '      ./ 

'  " 'Flaminius'Vacca  (apud  Hontfaucon/  p.  155, 156.  'Hi^- memoir  ia 
likewise  printed)  p.  21,  at  the  end  of  the  liCoixuui  Aiotica  of  Kardini) 
jEuid  {several  Kom'ans,  doctrinS  graves,,  were  persuaded  that  the  Goths 
burled' IJii^ir  treasures  at  Rome,  9ii4  bequeathed  thQ  secret,  marks 
61iis  ilepotibusque.  He  relates  some'  anedQie^  to-  prove^  thai  in  hi«. 
own  tipae,  these^places  were  yjslfed  and  rifted  by  the  Tran8aljyihepiV» 
gnnas,  the  heirs  of  the  jGothic  conquerors.  *. '^  '  ,      .  ,• 

;'  *•  -(yrania  quae  erant  in  «rc  ad  ornatum  civitatis  deposuit,  sed  ei 
i^euaimB.  Marise  ad  mar  tyres  quae  de  tegulis  nereis  cooperta  die 
jt^ppjjruit,  (Anast  in  Vitalian.  p.  141.)     The  base  and  saciilepoiu. 
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mg  tbo  materials  was  already  performed;  the  metals  wer« 
purified  and  cast ;  the  mart^les  were  fa«wti  and  polished ;  and 
aiWr  foreign  and  domestic  rapine 'had  been  satiated,  the 
remains  of  the  city,  could  a  purchaser  have  been  found,  were 
still  venal.  The  monuments  of  antiquity  had  been  left  naked 
of  their  precious  ornaments;  but  thu  Romans  would  demolish 
with  their  own  hands  the  arches  and  widls,  if  the  hope  of 
profit  could  surpass  the  cost  of  the  labor  and  exportation.  .  If- 
Charlemagne  had  fixed  in  Italy  the  seat  of  the  Western  em* 
pire,  his  genius  would  have  aspired  to  restore,  rather  than  to 
violate,  me  works  of  the  Gsesars;  but  policy  confined  the 
French  monarch  to  the  forests  of  Germany;  his  taste  could 
be  gratified  only  by  destruction ;  and  the  new  palace  of  Aix 
la  Chapelle  was  decorated  with  the  marbles  of  Ravenna  *" 
and  Rome.**  Five  hundred  years  after  Charlemagne,  a  king 
of  Sicily,  Robert,  the  wisest  and  most  liberal  sovereign  of 
the  {^,  was  supplied  with' the  same  materials  by  the  easy 
navigation  of  the  Tyber  and  the  sea ;  and  Petrarch  sighs  an 
indignant  complaint,  that  the  ancient  capital  of  the  world 
should  adorn  from  her  own  bowels  the  slothful  luxury  of 
Naples.'*     But  these  examples  of  plunder  or  purchase  were 


Greek  had  not  even  the  poor  pretence  of  pluoderiog  a  heathen  temple ; 
the  Pantheon  was  already  a  Catholic  church. 

'•  For  the  spoils  of  Ravenna  (musiva  atque  marmora)  see  the 
orig^l  ^ant  of  Po]>e  Adrian  I.  to  Charlemagne,  (Oodex  Oarolin. 
epist  Ixvii  in  MuTatori,  Script.  ItaL  ton),  ill  P.  ii.  p  22a) 

'^  I  shall  quote  the  authentic  testimony  of  the  Saxon  po^t,  (A.  D. 
887—899,)  de  Rebus  gestis  Caroli  magui,  1.  v.  437—440,  m  the  His 
iorians  of  France^  (torn.  v.  p.  180 :) 

Ad  qnflB  marmoroas  prseatabat  RaxA  colaranaa, 
Quasdam  praecipuas  pal  bra  Ravenna  dedlt. 

De  tain  longinquft  poterit  regiooa  velastas 
lllius  omatam,  Fraiicia,  ferre  tibi. 

And  I  shall  add  from  the  Chronicle  of  Sigebert,  (Historians  of  France, 
torn.  v.  p.  378,)  extruxit  etiam  Aquisgrani  basilicam  plurimse  pulclui- 
tudinis,  ad  cujus  structuram  a  Roma  et  Bavenna  columnas  et  marmora 
devehi  fecit  " 

■'  I  cannot  refbse  to  transcribe  a  long  passage  of  Petrarch  (0pp. 
p.  536,  587)  in  EpistoU  hortatorii  ad  Nicolaum  Laurentium ;  it  is  so 
strong  and  full  to  the  point :  Nee  pudor  aut  pietas  continui*  quonn- 
nus  impii  spoliata  Dei  templn,  occupAtas  arces«  opes  publicas,  r^iocwa 
nrbis,  atque  bonores  magistrattlum  inter  se  divisos ;  [kabeani  /)  qoam 
un&  in  re,  turbulenti  ac  seditiosi  homines  et  totius  reliqnss  vlt«  oott- 
siliis  et  rationibus  dlscordes,  inhuman!  foederis  stupendft  societnta 
-sonvenirent,  in  pontes  et  moenia  atque  immeritds  lapides  desiByir«iit 
l>em'|ue  post  vi  vel  senio  oollapsa  palatia,  quA  quondam  ingCBt^i 
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tnm  in  the  darker  ages;  and  tbe  Romans,  alone  and  vnen* 
Tied,  might  have  applied  to  their  private  or  pubho  nse  tba 
remaining  stractures  of  antiquity,  if  in  their  present  form  and 
ritoation  they  had  not  been  Useless  in  a  great  meiEisnre  to  the 
city  and  its  inhabitants.  The  walls  still  described  the  old  cir* 
oumference,  but  the  city  had  descended  from  the  seven  hills 
Into  the  Campos  Martins ;  and  some  of  the  noblest  monuments 
which  had  braved  the  injuries  of  tame  were  left  in  a  desert; 
fiir  remote  firon^  the  habitations  of  mankind.  The  palaces  of 
the  senators  were  no  longer  adapted  to  the  manners  or  foi- 
tunes  of  their  indigent  successoi^:  the  use  of  baths'*  and 
porticos  was  forgotten:  in  the  sixth  century,  the  games  of 
the  theatre,  amphitheatre,  and  circus,  had  been  interrupted : 
some  temples  were  devoted  to  the  prevailing  worship;  but 
the  Christian  churches  preferred  the  holy  figure  of  the  cross ; 
and  fashion,  or  reason,  had  distributed  after  a  peculiar  model 
the  cells  and  offices  of  the  cloister.  Under  the  ecclesiastical 
reign,  the  number  of  these  pious  foundations  was  enormously 
multiplied ;  and  the  city  was  crowded  with  forty  monasteries 
of  men,  twenty  of  women,  and  sixty  chapters  and  colleges 
of  canons  and  priests,"  who  aggravated,  instead  of  relieving, 
the  depopulation  of  the  tenth  century.  But  if  the  forms  of 
dncient  architecture  were  disregarded  by  a  people  insensible 
of  their  use  and  beauty,  the  plentiful  materials  were  applied 
to  every  call  of  necessity  or  superstition ;  till  the  ffurest  col- 
umns of  the  Ionic  and  Corinthian  orders,  the  richest  marbles 
of  Pares  and  Numidia,  were  degraded,  perhaps  to  the  support 
of  a  convent  or  a  stable.  The  daily  havoc  which  is  perpe- 
trated by  the  Turks  in  the  cities  of  Greece  and  Asia  may 

tenuerunt  yiri,  post  diruptoa  arcus  triamphales,  (unde  majores  horun> 
foreitan  corruerunt,)  de  ipsius  vetustatis  ac  prupriie  impietatis  frag- 
minibus  vilem  qusntom  turpi  mercimonia  captare  noo  puduit  Itaquo 
nuite,  hea  dolor  I  heu  sceltis  indignnm !  de  restris  marmoreis  oolum- 
nis,  de  liminibos  templorum,  (ad  qua  nuper  ex  drbe  toto  coDcursut 
dovotissimus  fiebat,)  de  imaginibus  Mpulchromm  Bub  quibos  patrum 
Testronim  ▼enerabiUs  civis  (einiaf)  erat,  nt  reliqtias  Bileam,  desidioea 
Keapolia  adoroatur.  Sic  paullatim  mina  ipsa  de^ciunt. .  Yet  King 
JHobert  was  the  friend  of  Petrardi. 

**  Yet  Charlemagne  washed  and  swam  at  Aiz  la  Cliapelle  with  a 
bondred  of  his  courtiers,  (Eginhart,  c.  22,  p.  108,  109,)  and  Muraton 
dsficribes,  as  late  as  the  jear  814,  the  pnblic  baths  which  were  built  at 
Spoleto  in  Italy,  (Annali,  torn.  tI  p.  416.) 

**  See  the  Annak  of  Italv,  A.  IX  988.  For  this  and  the  preoedhig 
Utt,  Binrmtori  himself  is  io&bted  to  the  Benedictine  Uatorv  of  Pin 
UabOktL 
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«fi)fd  It  jnelmdiolj.flBttipb;  tM  iq  tibe  gntdinl  dtetmoliai 
oftheniolameiits  of.Rome^  Sixtus'  the  Fiftk  may  alooi  Ve 
•leuatd'for  enployitig.the  stones. of  Ihe  SeptbaJQiiim  m.tlie 
fi^iiour edifice. of  8t.  Feter^s.*^  A  fri^intet^  a.ndn^  how- 
soever iBttigled  or  i>n>&ned,  may  bet  viewed i.wi^  pkasim 
and  ne^crat;  bnt  tbe  greater  pilrt.of  the  laaidbLs  isr^depimd 
of  safaeliaBDe^  aa  well  »  of  pmoe  and  proportioft;  it  waSi  burnt 
to  litee  fi>r  the  pnrpoee  of  osmehti*  Siooer/^e-arHtaE  of 
Pc^lgiiia,  tbe  temple  of  Coooord,^  and  mtUDj:  capital:  street 
tarea,  bad  vaiiished  torn  bk  eyes;  aiid  ao  lepignoti  q§  the 
same  age  esproBaea  a  joat  atid  pious  foar^  {buaiLtbe  ODntiDBaBce 
of  thia  praetioe  would  finidlj  annihilate  ail  tbe  tneammKnts  ci 
aDtioQity.**  Tbe  smallnesa  of  tbeir  nombera  .waa  the  sols 
dieck  on  tbe  demands  and  depoedationsiof  tiie  EomanB.  The 
imagination  of  Petiraicb  mi^t  create  the.  pTeaence.  of  a  jii^htf 
people;*'  and  I  beaitate  to  believe,  that,  ereit  in  ibe.  W- 
teenth  centuvy,  they  could  be  redsoed  to  a  oontempdble  Ji^ 
of  tbirty-three  thousand  inhabitants,  Ftom  ifaat  period  to^s 
reign  of  Leo  the  Tenth,  if  they  multiplied,  to  the:  amount  of 

••  Vitadi  Siato  Qiiinto,  da  Gregorip  Leti,  torn.  ilLp:'5(£  ' 
**  Podicus  sedis  dmcorSm^  qimm  eiim  primimi  ad  arbem  tub^eak 
ndt  ftre  intemmopere  indnaoreo  admodam  spedoso^  fiomani  pos^ 
BBddwa  ad  edcesi  n&m  tdlam  et  portioi!ks  'partem-  d^jMil9  ftolafoSif 
Buot  dementi,  (p.  12.).  The  temme.of  Concord  was ' thecefore  noi 
deBtrojed  by  a  sedition  in  the  ziitiu  centDrj,  as  I  haV«  rea4  in  s  ¥^ 
treatise  del*  ^ovemo  ctvile  di  tlome,  lent  me  ibrmerfy'at'Ro<nie,siiii 
ascribed  (I  b^heve.  fiilsely)  to  the  celebrated  Graviiia.  Pl)ggiiis  lflB» 
wise  affirms  that  the  aepaldire  of  Coecilia  HeteUa  was  bnmt  for  Kme^ 
(pl9,m)    . 

**  Compoeed  by  i£neas  Sylvius,  afterwards  Pope  Pins  II;  lEuid  piib* 
tisbed-  by  Mabillon,  from  a  MS»  of  tbe. queen,  of  Sw,e<)oii,  (liiisieui^ 
Italicum,  torn.  I  p.  91.)     ... 

OMMisi  a^s,  BMuit'Uns  spMtafS  sabias:  -  •  ■' . 

Ex  «ajiij  la|»a  gU^  f^  p»to^        ,     . 
BfiA  tuu0  blc  pop^itts  muris  defoQaa.yetqstis 

CUeig  t*  9bieqitiun  munoora  dtnra  (KKtuft    '.*   r 

Ittipta  tSMMtiitn  if.Bie  gMM  #tMHc  atiiMJi 

^r..       ..      •   ■•  •  -  ^  nrtMIitsa      • 


•*  Ta^bamur 
tpatii]|n  vacua  vL^.. — 
£pist  I'aimillares,  11 14.) 


KoUiim  liiae  indMfEai  iMfUlitSU*  crit. 

psriter  in*  1111  drbe  tarn  ms^vqan,  cum  prsp^ 
ideretuTj .  pppulum  habet  iniiht|i(st%  X^I^  1^  9^ 


i..:(0  L- 


*  Troiii  ths  qaotatfons  in  Banseto^s  DiSlertStfon,  It  My  he^  ff«#e(*ied  M 
t^tfktw  bttCoahdaiitl  process  cf  deStra^ian!«^is';tlie'xifOitf  fatsL'  Aat^eai 
JtateLon-asjConsitesd  a:qasrqr:fram.wldclb.t}i9:cMlin^;.|l««aat]d1^ 
,  orVen  tbe  bovel  of  the  peasant  might  be  repaired. — iL    ,^    ,  ^^ 
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^gbty-five  thousand,**  tiid  ifiorease  of  dtizens  was  in  eome 
degree  pernicious  to  the  ancient  city. 

iy«  I  have  reserved  for  the  last,  the  most  potent  and  forci- 
ble cause  of  destruction,  the  domestic  hostilities  of  the  Bo- 
mans  themselves.  Undier  the  dominioti  of  the  Greek  and 
French  emperors,  the  peace  of  the  dty  was  disturbed  by  ao* 
eidental,  though  frequent,  seditions :  it  is  from  the  decline  of 
the  latter,  from  the  beginning  of  the  t^entii  century,  that  we 
may  date  the  licentiousness  of  priviKte  w$r,  .which  violated 
with  impunity  the  laws  of  the  Ck^e  and  the  Qo^pel,  withoit 
respecting  the  majesty  of  the  absent  sovereign,  or  the  pres-^ 
ence  and  pereon  of  the  vicar  of  Christ.  In  a  dark  period  of 
five  hundred  years,  Rome  was  perpetually  afflicted  by  the 
languinary  quarrels  of  the  nobles  and  the  people,  the  Guelphs 
and  Ghibefines,  the  Colotona  and  Ursini ;  and  if  nrach  has 
escaped  the  knowledge,  and  much  is  unworthy  of  the  notice, 
of  history,  I  have  exposed  in  the  two  preceding  chapters  the 
causes  and  effects  of  the  public  .disorders.  At  such  a  timci 
when  every  quarrel  was  decided  by  the  sword,  and  none 
could  trust  their  lives  or  properties  to  the  impotence  of  law, 
the  powerful  citizens  were  armed  for  safety,  or  offence, 
against  the  doibestic  enemies  whom  they  feared  or  hat^d. 
Estcept  Venice  ;^lone,  the  same  dangers  and  designs  were 
coranKm  to  all  the  free  republics  of  Italy;  and  the  nobles 
usurped  the  prerogative  of  fortifying  their  houses,,  and  erectr 
ing  strong  towers,"  that  were  capable  of  resisting  a  sudden 
attack.  The  cities  were  filled  with  these  hostile  edifices; 
and  the  example  of  Lucca,  which  contained  three  hundred 
towers;  her  law,  which  confined  their  height  to  the  measure 
of  fourscore  feet,  may  be  extended  with  suitable  latitude  to  the 
more  opulent  and  populous  states.  The  first  step  of  the  sena- 
tor Brancaleone  in  the  establbbment  of  peace  and  justice,  was 
to  demolish  (as  we  have  already  seen)  one  hundred  and  forty 
of  the  towers  of  Rome ;  and,  in  the  last  days  of  anarchy  and 
discord,  as  late  as  the  reign  of  Martin   the   Fifth,  foity-fout 

**  These  states  of  4he  population  of  Ilooie  at  diffiereiit  periods  are 
derived  from  an  ingenious  treatise  of  thephysieian  Laneisi,  de  Bomani 
Cksti  Qutiitatihns,  (pi  122.) 

**  All  the  fiaetB  tnat  relate  to  the  towers  at  Rome,  and  in  Aher  free 
cities  of  Italy,  may  be  found  in  the  laborious  and  eotertiuning.  eooi^ 
pilation  of  Muratori,  Antiquitates  Italias  Medii  iEvi,  dissertat  zzvi, 
iiatasLVL  p.  493-r4^,  of  the  lAtin,  torn.  .  pi  446,  of  the  Italian 
workV 

fOL.   VI. — 7j. 
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'  still  stood  ID  one  of  tbe  thirteen  or  fourteen  regions  <^  the  cilf. 
To  this  mischievous  purpose  the  remains  of  antiquity  were 
most  readily  adapted :  the  temples  and  arches  afibrded  a  broad 
and  solid  basis  for  the  new  structures  of  brick  and  stone ;  and 
we  can  name  the  modem  turrets  that  were  raised  on  the  tri- 
umphal monuments  of  Julius  Caesar,  Titus,  and  the  Anto- 
nines.**  With  some  slight  alterations,  a  theatre,  an  amphi- 
theatre, a  mausoleum,  was  transformed  into  a  strong  and 
spacious  citadel.  I  need  not  repeat,  that  the  mole  of  Adrian 
has  assumed  the  title  and  form  of  the  castle  of  St  Angelo;*' 
the  Septizonium  of  Severus  was  capable  of  sttmding  i^ainst 
a  royal  army  ;^*  the  sepulchre  of  Metella  has  sunk  under  its 
outworks;"*  the  theatrefi  of  Pompey  and  Maroellus  were 
occupied  by  the  Savelli  and  Ursini  ^milies;^*  and  the  rough 
fortress  has  been  gradually  softened  to  the  splendor  and  ele- 
gance of  an  Italian  palace.  Even  the  churches  were  enoom- 
passed  with  arms  and  bulwarks,  and  the  military  endues  on 
the  roof  of  St  Peter's  were  the  terror  of  the  Vatican  and  the 
scandal  of  the  Christian  world.    Whatever  is   fortified  will 


*^  As  for  instance,  templvim  Jaoi  nunc  dicitur»  turris  Centii  Fran- 
gipanb;  et  sane  Jano  imposiUe  turris  lateritiffi  oonspicua  hodiequa 
vestigia  supersunt,  (Mont&acon  Diarium  Italicnm,  p.  186.)    The  anoD- 

Jmous  -writer  (p.  286)  enumerates,  arcus  Titi,  turns  Cartularia;  arcua 
ulii  CsBsaris  et  Senatorum,  turres  de  Bratis ;  arcus  Antooiai,  turris 
de  Cosectis,  dux 

*'  Hadrian!  molem  ....  magna  ex  parte  Romanorum  injuria  . . . 
disturbavit ;  quod  eerie  funditus  evertissent^  si  eorum  manibus  pervia, 
absumptis  grandibus  sazis,  reliqna  moles  exstisset,  (Poggius  de  Varie^ 
tate  Fortun»,  p.  12.) 

*^  Against  the  emperor  Heory  lY.,  (Moratori,  Annali  d'  Italia,  tonx 
ix.  pw  147.) 

*^  I  must  eopj  an  important  passage  of  Montfsiucon :  Turris  ingena 
rotunda  ....  Caecilia  Metells  ....  sepulchrum  erat,  cnjus  muri  tan9 
Bolidi,  ut  Spatium  perqtiam  minimum  mtus  yacuum  supersit ;  et  J\nrn 
di  Bow  dicitur,  a  boum  capitibus  muro  inscriptis.  Huic  sequiori  levo^ 
tempore  intestinorum  beUorum,  cea  urbecula  adjuncta  fuit,  cujus  moenia 
et  turres  etiamnum  visuntur ;  ita  ut  sepulchrum  Metells  quasi  arx  op- 
piduli  fuerit  Ferventibus  in  urbe  partibas,  cum  Ursini  atque  Oolua\ 
nenses  matuis  cladibns  pemiciem  lafanrent  ointati,  in  utriusve  partis 
ditionem  cederet  magni  momenti  erat,  (p.  142.) 

**  See  the  testimonies  of  Donatus,  Nardini,  and  MontfaoooD.  In  the 
Savelli  fyalaoe,  the  remains  of  the  theatre  of  Marcellus  are  still  great 
■nd  f  oospiccioiia. 

*  This  is  inaccuratety  expressed.  The  sepolehre  is  atill  slan^ioff  Saa 
ffobhoose,  p.  ao4.-M.  *-  ~-» 
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be  aitadied;  and  whatever  is  attacked  may  l^e  desirt)yed. 
Covld  the  Romans  have  wrested  from  the  popes  the  castle  of 
St  Angelo,  they  had  resolved  by  a  public  decree  to  annihilate 
that  monuoient  of  servitude.  Every  building  of  defence  was 
exposed  to  a  siege ;  and  in  every  siege  the  arts  and  engines 
of  desv^ruction  were  laboriously  employed.  After  the  death. 
of  Nicholas  the  Fourth,  Rome,  without  a  sovereign  or  a  sen. 
ate,  was  abandoned  six  months  to  the  fury  of  civil  wan 
^The  houses,^  says  a  cardinal  and  poet  of  the  times,** 
'^were  crushed  by  the  weight  and  velocity  of  enormous 
stones ;  **  the  walls  were  perforated  by  the  strokes  of  the 
battering-ram;  the  towers  were  involved  in  fire  and  smoke; 
and  the  assailants  were  stimulated  by  rapine  and  revenge." 
The  work  was  consummated-  by  the  tyranny  of  the  laws ;  and 
the  ^tions  of  Italy  alternately  exercised  a  blind  and  thought- 
less vengeance  on  their  adversaries,  whose  houses  and  castles 
they  razed  to  the  ground.*^  In  comparing  the  days  of  for- 
eign, with  the  ttges  of  domestic,  hostility,  we  must  pronounce, 
that  the  latter  have  been  hr  more  ruinous  to  the  city ;  and 
our  opinion  is  confirmed  by  the  evidence  of  Petrarch.  "Be- 
hold," says  the  laureate,  "  the  relics  of  Rome,  the  image  of 
her  pristine  greatness!  neither  time  nor  the  Barbarian  can 
boast  the'  merit  of  this  stupendous  destruction:  it  was  per- 
petrated by  her  own  citizens,  by  the  most  illustrious  of  her 
soQs;  and  your  ancestors  (he  writes  to  a  noble  Annabaldi) 
have  done  with  the  battering-ram  what  the  Punic  hero  could 
not  accomplish  with  the  sword."  *•     The  influence  of  the  two 

**  James,  cardinal  of  St  George,  ad  velum  aureum,  in  his  metrical 
life  of  Pope  Gelestin  Y.,  (Muratori,  Script  ItaL  torn.  L  P.  iil  p.  621, 1 
I.  c  1,  ver.  182,  «fec) 

Hoc  dixisse  Bat  est,  Romam  caroiase  Senatik 
Mensibofl  exactis  hea  sex;  belloque  vocatum  (vouUos) 
In  sceliis,  in  socioft  fiBteraaque  vulnera  patres ; 
Torroentis  Jenisse  vlros  im  mania  saxa; 
Perfodisse  domus  trabibus,  fecisse  ruinas 
ignlbns ;  inceiiwa  turrea,  obsevraqae  fumo 
LumiuB  vidno,  quo  sit  4>oUata  supellex. 

**  Muratori  (Dissertasione  sopra  le  Antiquita  Italiane,jU>m.  L  p.  427 
—431)  finds  that  stone  buUeta  of  two  or  three  hundred  paunds'  weight 
were  not  uncommon ; -and  they  are  sometimes  computed  at  xii.  or  zm 
tantari  of  Genoa,  eacb  eantaro  weighing  160  pounds. 

*^  Tlie  vith  law  of  the  Visconti  prohibits  this  common  and  mischicY- 
018. practice;  and  strictly  enjoins,  that  the  booses  of  banished  cifciaeDi 
•hould  be  preserved  pro  commnni  utilitate,  (Gualvaneus  de  la  Flamma 
if  Kuratori,  Soript  Renim  Italicarum,  tom.  xii.  p.  1041.) 

^  Potrarch  thus  addresses  his  friend,  who,  with  shame  and  t*trt 
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last  principles  of  decay  must  iiiiSciine.  degreu  be  nraltiplied 
by  each  other;  since  the  bouses  and  towers,  which'  were 
subverted  by  civil  war,  required  a  new  tod  perpetual  silpply 
from  the  monuments  of  antiquity.* 

These  general  observations  may  be  separately  applied  to 
the  amphitheatre  of  Htus,  which  has  obtained  the  nanie  of 
the  CoLisiUBf,**  either  from  its  magnitude,  w  from  Nero*s 
Qolossal  statue ;  an  edifice,  had  it  b^  left  to  time  and  na- 
ture, which  might  perhaps  have  claimed  an  eternal  duration. 
The  curious  antiquaries,  who  have  computed  the  nun^rs 
and  seats,  are  disposed  to  believe,  that  above  l^e  upper  row 
of  stone  steps  the  amphitheatre  was  encircled  and  elevated 
with  several  stages  of  wooden  galleries,  which  were  repeat- 
edly consumed  by  fire,  and  restored  by  the  emperors.  What- 
ever was  precious,  or  i>ortable,  or  profane,  the  statues  of  gods 
and  heroes,  and  the  costly  ornaments  of  sculpture  which 
were  cast  in  brass,  or  overspread .  with*  leav^  of  isilver  and 
gold,  became  the  first  prey  of  conquest  or  £Einaticismi,  of  tiie 
avarice  of  the  Barbarians  or  the  Christians.  In  the  massy 
stones  of  the  Coliseum,  many  holes. are  discerned;  and  (iic 
two  most  probable  conjectures  represent  the^v«rk>u8aeddeDtE 
of  its  decay.  These  stones  were  coniieeted  by  solid  links  of 
brass  or  iron^  nor  had  the  eye  of  ra^nne  overlooked  the  value 

had  shown  him  the  teoenia,  lacer®  specimen  miserabile  Rom«,  ana 
decbured  his  own  intention  of  restoring  theai,  (Oarminff  lAtina,  L  ii 
epist  Paulo  Annihalend,  xil  p.  97, 98.) 

Nee  ie  parra  manet  senratls  flima  minis 
i^uanta  qood  integr»  fuU  olim  gloria  J^orvas 
BeUquisB  testantnr  adhuc ;  quae  Ipnglor  aetas 
.   FranRere  non  valoit ;  nop  vi»  sut  ira  craenli 
Hofiti8,abegregii8franflruoturcivibu8,heai  bnu' 

r : -Quod  Ule  uequivU  (^«»itt6a^.) 

Perfleit  hie  ariea. 

••  The  fourth  part  of  the  Verona  lOustrata  of  the  marquis  MaA?! 
professedly  treats  of  amphitheatres,  pm-ticularly  those  of  Bjome  and 
Verona,  of  their  dimensions,  wooden  galleries,  (fee.  It  is  from  magni- 
tude that  he  derives  the  name  of  Colosseum^  or  Coliseum  ;  since  the  same 
appellation  was  applied  to  the  amphitheatre  of  Capua,  without  tlie  aid 
of  a  colossal  statue;  since  that  of  Nero  was  erected  in  the  court  (i» 
'^)  of  his  palace,  and  not  in  the  Coliseum,  (P.  iv.  p.  15—19,  L  l  &  4.) 


*  Btmsen  has  shown  fhtt  the  hostile  att^ks  of  the  empieror  fibnnr'dit 
Foarth«  but  more  iwrticalarly  that  of  Robert  Qui0card,wbobiinietrdo«^ 
whole  districtfl^  inflicted. the  wor;it  damage  oo the aodient city.    VoLi p 
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«(,  the  baser  metals  ;***  the  vacant  space  was  convened  into  a 
fldr  or  market ;  the  artisans  of  the  Coliseum  are  mentioned  in 
an  ancient  sarvey ;  and  the  chasms  were  perforated  or  enlarged 
to  receive,  the  poles  that  supported,  the  shops  or  tents  of  the 
mechanic  trades/^  Reduced  to  its  naked  majestj,  the  Flavian 
amphitheatre  was  contemplated  with  awe  and  adnuraUon  by 
the  pilgrims  of  the  North ;  and  their  rude  enthusiasm  broke 
forth  in  a  sublime  proverbial  expression,  which  is  recorded  in 
the  eighth  century,  in  the  fragments  of  the  venerable  Bede : 
**  Aa  long  as  the  Coliseum  stands,  Rom^  shall  stand ;  when 
the  Coliseum  fells,  Rome  will  fall;  when  Rome  falls,  the 
world  will  fa&y"  In  the  modern  system  of  war,  a  situation 
commanded  by  three  hills  would  not  be  chosen  for  a  fortress ; 
but  the  strength  of  the  walls  and  arches  could  resist  the 
engines  of  assault ;  a  numerous  garrison  might  be  lodged  in 
the  enclosure;  and  while  one  faction  occupied  the  Vatican 
and  the  Capitol,  the  other  was  intrenched  in  the  Lateran  and 
the  Coliseum/' 


**  Joseph  Maria  Saar^s,  a  learned  bishop,  and  the  author  of  a  bia- 
tory  of  PraBneste,  has  composed  a  separate  dissertation  on  the  seven 
or  e%ht  probable  causes  or  these  hdes,  which  has  been  smoe  reprinted 
in  the  Roman  Thesaurus  of  Sallengre.  Montfouoon  (Diarium,  pi  28S) 
pronounces  the  rapine  of  the  Barbarians  to  be  the  unam  germanam- 
que  causam  foraminum.* 

*'  .Donatus,  Roma  YetuB  et  Nova,  p.  285.t 

**  Quamdiu.stalnt  Colvseus,  stabit  et  R(»ia;  quando  cadet  Col^ 
aeus,  oulet  Roma ;  quando  cadet  Roma,  cadet  et  mundus,  (Beda  m 
XUcerptis  sen  CoUectaneia  apud  Ducange  Glossar.  Med.  et  Infima 
Latinitatis,  tom.  11  p.  407,  edit  Basil.)  This  saying  must  be  ascribed 
to  the  Anglo-Saxon  pilgrims  who  visited  Rome  before  the  year  735, 
the  sera  of  Bede's  death ;  for  I  do  not  believe  that  our  ven6rabl« 
monk  ever  passed  the  sea. 

**  I  cannot  recover,  in  Muratori's  original  lives  of  the  Popes,  (Script 
Rerum  Italicarum,  torn,  iil  P.  l,)  the  passage  that  attests  this  hostiU 
partition,  winch  must  be  appUed  to  the  end  of  the  zith  or  the  begin^ 
ning  of  the  xiith  century.^ 


*  The  improbability  of  this  theory  i»  sbowx)  by  Bonseo,  voL .  L  p.  93f 

t  Gibbon  has  followed  Donatus,  who  sappnses  that  a  silk  mnnufactorj 
waseataUiabed  in  the  xiith  oentaiy  in  the  CoUseam.  The  Handonarii,  Oi 
Bandererii,  were  the  officers  who  carried  the  standards  of  their  t^4H)l  be- 
fore the  pope.    HobhoQse,  p.  S69. — M. 

t  ''The  diTisba  i»  aaentUMied  in  Vit  Lmoceat^  Pap.  li  ex  €aidfaiala 
Angoaom,  (Script.  Rer.  Ital.  vol.  iii.  P.  i  p.  435,)  and  Gibbon  vAigiht  kav« 
iband  freoaeat  other  records  of  it  at  other  iates."  Hobboose's  dutia 
lions  of  Childe  Harold,  p.  130.— M. 
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The  tibolition  at  Rome  of  the  andent  games  muBt  be  tmdev- 
stood  with  some  latitude  ;  and  the  carnival  sports,  of  the  Teft* 
tacean  mount  and  the  Circus  Agonalis,*^  were  regiilated  by  the 
law^  or  custom  of  the  city.  The  senator  presided  with  dig^ 
nity  and  pomp  to  adjudge  and  distribute  the  prizes,  the  gold 
ring,  or  the  joaWttem,**  as  it  was  styled,  of  cloth  or  silk.'  A  trib- 
ute on  the  Jews  supplied  the  annual  expense  ;'^  and  the  raoes^ 
on  foot,  on  horseback,  or  in  chariots,  were  ennobled  by  a  tiit 
and  tournament  of  seventy-two  of  the  Roman  youth.  In  the 
year  one  thousand  three  hundred  and  thirty-two,  a  bull-feast, 
afier  the' fashion  of  the  Moors  and  Spaniards,  was  celebratod 
in  the  Coliseum  itself;  and  the  living  manners  are  painted  in 
a  diaiy  of  the  times.**  A  convenient  order  of  benches  was 
restored ;  and  a  general  proclamation,  as  far  as  Rimini  and 
Ravenna,  invited  the  nobles  to  exercise  their  skill  and  cour- 
age in  this  perilous  adventure.  The  Roman  ladies  were 
marshalled  in  three  squadrons,  and  seated  in  three  balco- 
nies, which,  on  this  day,  the  third  of  September,  were  lined 
with  scarlet  cloth.  The  fair  Jacova  di  Rovere  led  the  ma- 
trons from  beyond  the  Tyber,  a  pure  and  native  race,  who 

^  Although  the  structure  of  the  circus  Agonalis  be  destroyed,  it 
BtiU  retains  its  form  and  name,  (Agona,  Nagooa,  Navooa;)  and  the 
interior  space  affords  a  sufficient  level  for  the  purpose  of  racing.  But 
the  Monte  Testaceo,  that  strange  pile  of  broken  pottery,  seems  only 
adapted  for  the  annual  practice  of  hurling  from  top  to  bottom  some 
wa^on-loads  of  live  hogs  for  the  diversion  of  the  populace,  (Statuta 
Urbis  RonuB,  p.  186.) 

**  See  the  Statiita  Urbis  Romso,  L  iil  c.  Si,  88,  89,  p.  186, 186.  I 
have  already  given  an  idea  of  this  municipal  code.  The  races  of  Na- 
gona  and  Monte  Testaceo  are  likewise  mentioned  in  the  Diarv  of 
Peter  Antonius  from  1404  to  1417,  (Muratori,  Script.  Berum  Itali- 
carum,  tom.  zxiv.  p.  1124.) 

**  The  PaUitmit  which  Menage  so  foolishly  derives  from  Palmariut, 
is  an  easy  eztenskm  of  the  idea  and  the  words,  from  the  robe  or  dotJK, 
to  the  materials,  and  from  thence  to  their  application  as  a  prixe, 
(Muratori,  dissert  xzxiiL) 

"  For  these  expenses,  the  Jews  of  Rome  paid  each  year  1130 
florins,  of  which  the  odd  thirty  represented  the  pieces  of  silver  for 
which  Judas  had  betrayed  his  Master  to  their  ancestors.  There  was 
a  foot-race  of  Jewish  as  well  as  of  Christian  youths,  (Statuta  Urbis, 
ibidem.)  ^  • 

**  This  extraordinary  bull-feast  in  the  Coliseum  is  described,  from 
tradititm  rather  than  memory,  bv  Ludovico  Buonconte  Monaldesoo^ 
in  the  mast  ancient  fragments  of  Roman  annals,  (Muratori,  Script 
Berum  Italicarum,  torn,  xil  p.  535,  536 ;)  and  however  £uiciful  tkey 
may  teem,  they  are  deeply  marked  with  \he  colors  of  trath  wmd 
■atnrt. 
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aUl  re{>refleiit  the  features  and  cbantcter  of  antiquity.  The 
ramaiBder  of  the  cHy  was  divided  as  usual  between  the  Oo- 
lonna  and  Ursini :  the  two  factions  were  proud  of  the  number 
and  beauty  of  their  .female  hands :  the  charms  of  Savella 
(Trsini  are  mentioned  with  praise ;  and  the  Oolonna  regretted 
the  absence  of  the  youngest  of  their  house,  who  had  sprained 
ber  ankle  in  the  garden  of  Nero^s  tower.  The  lots  of  the 
champions  were  drawn  by  an  old  and  respectable  citizen; 
and  they  descended  into  the  arena,  or  pit,  to  encounter  the 
wild  bullsy  on  foot  as  it  should  seem,  with  a  single  spear. 
Amidst  the  crowd,  our  annalist  has  selected  the  names,  col- 
ors, and  devices,  of  twenty  of  the  most  conspicuous  knights. 
Several  of  the  names  are  the  most  illustrious  of  Rome  and 
the  ecclesiastical  state :  Malatesta,  Polenta,  della  Valle,  Ga^ 
relh),  Savelli,  Oapoceio,  Conti,  Annibaldi,  Altieri,  Corsi :  the 
colors  were  adapted  to  their  taste  and  situation ;  the  devices 
are  expressive  of  hope  or  despair,  and  breathe  the  spirit  of 
gallantry  and  arms.  ^*  I  am  alone,  like  the  youngest  of  the 
Horatii,"  the  confidence  of  an  intrepid  stranger :  "'  I  live  dis- 
xsonsolate,''  a  weeping  widower:/'!  bum  under  the  ashes," 
a  discreet  lover:  '^I  adore  Lavinia,  or  Lucretia,"  the  am- 
biguous declaration  of  a  modem  passion:  "My  faith  is  as 
^ure,"  the  motto  of  a  white  livery :  "  Who  is  stronger  than 
myself r  of  a  lion's  hide:  "If  am  drowned  in  blood,  what 
a  pleasant  death!"  the  wish  of  ferocious  courage.  The 
pride  or  prudence  of  the  Ursini  restrained  them  from  the 
field,  which  was  occupied  by  three  of  their  hereditary  rivals, 
whose  inscriptions  denoted  the  lofty  greatness  of  the  Oo- 
lonna name:  "Though  sad,  I  am  strong:"  "Strong  as  I 
am  great :"  "If  I  fall,"  addressing  himself  to  the  specta- 
tors, "you  fall  with  me;" — intimating  (says  the  contem- 
porary writer)  that  while  the  other  families  were  the  subjects 
of  the  Vatican,  they  alone  were  the  supporters  of  the  Capi- 
tol. The  combats  of  the  amphitheatre  were  dangerous  and 
bloody.  Every  champion  successively  encountered  a  wild 
bull;  and  the  victory  may  be  ascribed  to  the  quadrupeds, 
since  no  more  than  eleven  were  left  on  the  field,  with  the  loss 
of  nine  wounded  and  eighteen  killed  on  the  side  of  their  ad- 
versaries. Some  of  the  noblest  families  might  mourn,  but 
the  pomp  of  the  funerals,  in  the  churches  of  St  John  Laterau 
and  St.  Maria  Maggiore,  afforded  a  second  holiday  to  the 
people.  Doubtless  it  was  not  in  suoh  conflicts  that  the  blood 
of  Uie  Romans  should  have  been  shed ;  yet,  in  blaming  theif 
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riuiliBeas,  we  are  <conipelled  to  applimd  their  gaiiafitry;  and 
the  noble  volonteera,  who  diajJay  ihdr  magnifioence,  and 
risk  Uieir  lives,  iinder  the  balooiiie»  of  the  £»r,  excite  a  more 
generous  Bympathy  than  the  thouisaDdaL  of  captiTed  and  male- 
Sictore  who  were  reluctantly  dragged  to  the  scene  of  slaugh- 
ter." ^ 

This  use  of  the  amphitheatre  was  a  rare,  perhaps  a  sii^gu- 
htj  festival :  the  demand  for  the  materials  waa  a  daily  and  co&> 
tinual  want  which  the  citiisens  could  gratify  without  restraint 
or  remorse.  In  the  fourteenth  century,  a  scandalous  act  of 
concord  secured  to  both  Actions  the  privilege  of  extracting 
stones  from  the  free  and  common  quarry  of  the  Coliseum ;  ** 
and  PoggiuB  laments,  that  the  greater  part  of  these  stones 
had  been  burnt  to  lime  by  the  folly:  of  the  Romans.*^  To 
check  this  abuse,  and  to  prevent  the  nocturn^U  crimes  that 
might  be  perpetrated  in  the  vast  and  gloomy  recess,  £uge^ 
nius  the  Fourth  surrounded  it  with  a  wall ;  and,  by  a  charter 
long  extant,  granted  both  the  ground  and  edifice  to  the  monks 
of  an  adjacent  convent'^  After  his  death,  the  wall  was 
overthrown  in  a  tumnlt  of  the  people ;  and  had  they  them- 
selves respected  the  noblest  monument  of  their  fathers,  they 
might  have  justified  the  resolve  that  it  shonld  never  be  de- 
graded to  private  property.  The  inside  was  damaged:  but 
in  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century,  an  sera  oT  taste  and 
learning,  the  exterior  circumference  of  one  thousand  six  hun- 
dred anu  twelve  feet  was  still  entire  and  inviolate ;  a  triple 
elevation  of  fourscore  arches,  which  rose  to  the  he%ht  of 
.ne  hundred  and  eight  feet  Of  the  present  ruin,  the 
nephews  of  Paul  the  Third  are  the  guilty  agents ;  and  every 
traveller  who  views  the  Farnese  palace  Inay  curse  the  sao- 

*'  Muratori  has  given  a  separate  dissertatioQ  (the  xxixtf; -to  the 
games  of  the  Italians  in  the  Middle  Ages.    ^,  \     ' 

'**  In  a  concise  but  instructive  memoir,  the  abb6  Barthelamy  (M^- 
moires  de  TAcad^mie  des  Inscriptions,  torn.  xxviiL  p^  686)  has  men- 
tioned this  agreement  of  the  factions  of  the  xivth  century  de  TiburtiDO 
faciendo  in  the  Colisemn,  from  an  original  act  in  the  archives  of 
Roma 

'^  Coliseum  .  . . .  ob  stultitiam  Roroanorum  nu^ori  eu,  parte  ad  c^l 
i.cm  dcletum,  says  the  indignant  Pogffius,  (p,  IT :)  bat  Ills  eipreseioii 
too  strong  for  the  present  age,  must  be  very  tenderly  applLed  to  the 
x^  th  century. 

^  Of  the  Olivetan  monks.  Montfaucon  (p.  142)  affirms  this  fiict 
from  the  memorials  of  Flaminius  Vacca,  (No.  72.)  They  still  hoped^ 
Ml  tome  future  occasion,  to  revive  and  vindicate  their  grant 
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rilege  and  luxiicy  of  these  upstart  princes.**  A  sinitlar  re* 
prpach  is  applied  to  the  ikiAmm;  aad  the  repetition  of  injif- 
ty  might  ^ba  dreaded  from  every  reign,  till  the  Coliseum  was 
pl^cej  under  the .  safeguard  of  religion,  by  the  most  libend 
of  tiie  pontifi^  Benedict  the  Fourteenth,  who  oonsecmted  a 
spot  which  persecution  and  fable  had  stained  with  ^e  blood 
(k  so  many  Christian  martyrs.*^ 

When  Petrarch  first  gratified  his  eyes  with  a  view  of  those 
moKiumentSi .  whose  .scatteiied  fragments,  so  &r  surpass  th^ 
most  eloquent  descriptions,  he  was  astonished  at  the  supine 
indifference**  of  the  Romans  them3eiveB ; **  he  was  humbled 
rather  than  elated  by  the  discovery,  that,  exoept  his  Iriend 
Rienzi,  and  one  of  the  Colonna,  a  stranger  of  the  Rh6ne  was 
more  conversant  with  these  antiquities  than  the  nobles  and 
natives  of  the  metropolis.*^  The  ignorance  and  credulity  of 
the  Bomans  are  elaboratly  dit^played  in  the  old  survey  of  the 
city  which  was  composed  about  the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth 
century;  and,  without  dwelling  on  the  manifold  errois  of 
name  and  place,  the  legend  of  the  Capitol  **  may  provoke  a 

'*  After  measuring  the  priscus  amphitheatri  gyms,  Moiitfitnooii 
(p.  142)  only  adds  that  it  was  entire  under  Paul  III. ;  tacendo  clamat 
Muratori  (Anhali  d'  Italia,  torn.  xir.  p.  871)  more  freely  reports  the 
guilt  of  the  Eameae  pope,  and  the  indignation  of  the  Roman  people. 
Against  the  nephews  of  Urban  VIIL  I  have  no  otlier  evid^ce  than 
the  vulgar  saying,  *'Q[uod  non  fecerunt  Barhari,  fecere  Bfttberini," 
which  was  perhaps  suggested  by  the  resemblance  of  the  words. 

*^  As  an  antiquarian  and  a  priest,  Montfaucon  thus  deprecates  the 
rain  of  the  Cotiseum :  Quod  si  non  suopte  merito  atque  pulchritudine 
dignum  fnisset  q^od  improbas  aroeret  naanus,  indigna  res  ntique  in 
locum  tot  martyrum  cruore  sacrum  tantopere  saBvitum  esse. 

**  Yet  the  statutes  of  Rome  (I  iii.  c.  81,  p.  18^)  impose  a  fine  of 
600  aurei  on  whosoever  shall  demolish  any  ancient  edifice,  ne  minis 
civitas  deformetur,  et  ut  antiqua  sedificia  decorem  urbk  perpctuo 
representent. 

••  In  his  first  visit  to  Rome  (A.  D.  133Y.  See  M^moires  sur  Pe 
trarque,  tom.  L  p.  822,  Ac.)  Petrarch  is  struck  mute  miraculo  reruta 
tantarum,  et  stuporis  mole  obrutus  ....  Prsesentia  vero,  mirum  dict^ 
nihil  imminuit :  vere  major  fuit  Roma  majorcsque  sunt  reliquiae  quam 
rcbar.  Jam  non  orbem  ab  hdc  urbe  domitum,  sed  tarn  sero  domitum, 
mii-or,  (0pp.  p.  606,  Familiar es,  ii.  14,  Joanni  Columnse.) 

•^  He  excepts  and  praises  the  rare  knowledge  of  John  Colonna. 
Qui  enim  hodie  magis  ignari  rerum  Romanarum,  quam  Romani  cives  I 
Invitus  dico,  nusquam  minus  Roiha  cog^oscitur  quam  Roma). 

**  After  the  de^sription  of  the  Capitol,  he  adds,  statute  erant  quot 
•ont  mundi  provincise ;  et  habebat  quiselibet  tintinnabnlum  ad  collui 
let  erant  ita  per  masicam  artem  dispositse,  ut  quando  aliqua  re' 
Bomaco  Imperio  rebellis  erat,  statim  imago  illius  provind®  ^ — '^^ 
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smile  of  ooritempt  aLd  indig^natioo.  '^The  Gj^tol,"  safs  lh« 
4Uionymoii8  writer,  ^is  so  named  as  being  the  liead  of  the 
world;  where  the  oonsttk  and  senators  formerly  resided  lor 
the  goyemment  of  the  dty  and  the  globe.  The  strong  and 
lofty  walls  were  covered  with  glass  and  gold,  and  crowned 
with  a  roof  of  the  richest  and  most  curious  carving.  Below 
the  citadel  stood  a  palace,  of  gold  for  the  greatest  part,  dec- 
orated with'precions  stones,  and  whose  value  might  be  es- 
teemed at  one  third  of  the  world  itself.  The  statues  of  ail 
the  provinces  were  arranged  in  order,  each  with  a  small  bell 
suspended  from  its  neck;  and  such  was  the  contrivance  of 
art  magic,*'  that  if  the  province  rebelled  against  Rome,  the 
statue  turned  round  to  that  quarter  of  the  heavens,  the  bell 
rang,  the  prophet  of  the  Capitol  repeated  the  prodigy,  and  the 
senate  was  admonished  of  the  impending  danger."  A  second 
example,  of  less  importance,  though  of  equal  absurdity,  may 
be  drawn  from  the  two  marble  horses,  led  by  two  naked 
youths,  who  have  since  been  transported  from  the  baths  of 
Constantine  to  the  Quirinal  hill.  The  groundless  i^ication 
of  the  names  of  Phidias  and  Praxiteles  may  perhaps  be  ex- 
cused; but  these  Grecian  sculptors  should  not  have  been 
removed  above  four  hundred  years  from  the  age  of  Pericles 
to  that  of  Tiberius;  they  should  not  have  been  transferred 
into  two  philoeophen  or  magicians,  whose  nakedness  was  the 
symbol  of  truth  or  knowledge,  who  revealed  to  the  emperor 
his  most  secret  actions;  and,  after  refusing  all  pecuniary 
recompense,  solicited  tlie  honor  of  leaving  this  eternal  monu- 
ment of  themselves.^*^    Thus  awake  to  the  power  of  magic, 

He  contra  illam;  unde  tiniinnabulum  resonabat  quod  pendebat  ad 
eoUum ;  tunoque  vates  Capitolit  qui  erant  custodes  senatui,  ^  He 
mentioDB  an  example  of  tne  Saxons  and  Suevi,  who,  after  they  had 
been  subdued  by  Agrippa,  again  rebelled:  tintinnabulum  somiit; 
sacerdos   qui  erat  ia  speculo  in  hebdomads  senatoribus  nuntiavit : 

Agrippa  marched  back  and  reduced  the Persians,  (Anonym,  iu 

Montfaucon,  p.  297,  298.) 

**  The  same  writer  affirms,  that  Virgil  captus  a  Bomanis  invisibili* 
tcr  exiit,  ivitaue  Neapolim.  A  Roman  magician,  in  the  xiih  oentory, 
to  introduced  oy  William  of  Malmsbury,  (de  Gestis  Regum  Aoglorum, 
1.  il  p.  86 ;)  and  in  the  time  of  Flamimus  Vaoca  (No.  81, 108)  it  was 
the  vulgar  belief  that  the  strangers  (the  Gotha)  invoked  the  diemons 
for  the  discovery  of  hidden  treasures. 

'*  Anonym,  p.  289.  Montfaucon  (p.  191)  justly  observes,  that  it 
A-lexander  be  represented,  these  statues  cannot  be  the  work  of 
I^hidias  (Olympiad  Ixxxiii.)  or  Praxiteles,  (Olympiad  civ.,1  w^^o  livod 
lidbre  thai  conque- ir  (Plin.  Hist. U^Stiir.  xxt:v.  19.) 
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die  Romans  were  insensible  to  the  beauties  of  art :  no  more 
than  five  itatues  were  visible  to  the  eyes  of  Poggius ;  and  of 
the  multitudes  which  chance  or  design  had  buried  under  the 
minsy  the  resurrection  was  fortunately  delayed  til!  a  safer 
and  more  enlightened  age/*  The  Nile  which  now  adorns 
the  Vatican,  had  been  explored  by  some  laborers  in  digging 
-a  vineyard  near  the  temple,  or  convent,  of  the  Minerva ;  but 
the  impatient  proprietor,  who  was  tormented  by  some  visits 
of  curiouty,  restored  the  unprofitable  marble  to  its  former 
grave/*  The  discovery  of  a  statue  of  Pompey,  ten  feet  in 
length,  was  the  occasion  of  a  lawsuit  It  had  been  found 
under  a  parti^n  wall :  the  equitable  judge  had  pronounced, 
that  the  head  should  be  separated  fifom  the  body  to  satisfy  the 
claims  of  the  contiguons  owners;  and  the  sentence  would 
have  been  executed,  if  the  intercession  of  a  cardinal,  and  the 
liberality  of  a  pope,  had  not  rescued  the  Roman  hero  from 
the  hands  of  his  barbarous  countrymen.*' 

But  the  douds  of  biurbarism  were  gradually  dispelled  ;  and 
the  peaceful  authority  of  Martin  the  Fifth  and  his  successors 
restored  the  ornaments  of  the  city  as  well  as  the  order  of  the 
ecclesiastical  state.  The  improvements  of  Rome,  since  the 
fifteenth  century,  have  not  been  the  spontaneous  produce  of 
freedom  and  industry.  The  first  and  most  natural  root  of  a 
great  city  is  the  labor  and  populousness  of  the  adjacent  coun- 
try, which  supplies  the  materials  of  subsistence,  of  manufac- 
tures, and  of  foreign  trade.  But  the  greater  part  of  the 
Oampagna  of  Rome  is  reduced  to  a  dreary  and  desolate 
wilderness:  the  overgrown  estates  of  the  princes  and  the 
elergy  are  cultivated  by  the  lazy  hands  of  indigent  and  hope- 


**  William  of  Malmsbary  (L  il  p.  86,  87)  relates  a  marvellous  dis- 
covery (A.  D.  1046)  of  Pallas  the  son  of  Evander,  who  had  beoo 
elain  oy  Tonitis ;  the  perpetual  light  in  his  sepulchre,  a  Ijatin  epitaph, 
the  corpse,  yet  entire,  of  a  young  giant,  the  enormous  wound  in  hit 
breast,  (pectos  perforat  iogens,)  ic  Jf  this  fable  rests  on  the  shght- 
eat  foundatioD,  we  may  pity  the  bodies,  as  well  as  the  statues,  that 
were  exposed  to  the  air  m  a  barbarous  age. 

^*  Prope  porticum  Minervffi,  statua  est  recubantis,  cuius  caput  in- 
tegrt  emgie  tantas  magnitudinis,  ut  signa  omnia  exceaai  Quidam 
ad  plantwdas  arbores  scrobes  fiiciens  detezit  Ad  hoc  Tisendum  cum 
ptures  in  dies  magis  concurrerent,  strepitum  adeuentium  fiistidiumque 
pcrtssQs,  horti  patronus  oongestft  humo  texit,  (Poggius  de  Yarietat^ 
^ortmue,  p.  12.) 

**  See  the  Memorials  of  Flaminius  Yacca,  No.  67,  p.  11, 12,  at  the 
fud  of  Iho  Roma  Antica  of  Nardini,  (1704,  in  4ta) 
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1(688  vassals ;  and  ihe  scanty  harrests  are  confined  or  exporteii 
for  the  benefit  of  a  monopoly.  A  second  and  mbre  artificial 
«auae  of  the  growth  of  a  metropolis  is  the  residencer  of  a 
monareh,  the  expense  of  a  luxurioiis  court,  and  the  tdbutes 
of  dependent  provinces.  Those  provinces  and  •tributes  had 
been  lost  in  the  &11  of  the  empire ;  and  if  sonie  streams  of 
the  silver  of  Peru  and  the  gold  of  Brazil  hM\B  been  attracted 
by  the  Vatican,  the  revenues  of  the  cardinals,  the  fees  of 
ofilce,  the  oblations  of  pilgrims  and  cliebts,  and  the  remnant 
of  ecclesiastical  taxefi^  afibrd  a  poor  and  precarious  supply, 
which  maintains,  however,  the  idleness  of  the  court  and  citj. 
The  population  of  Rome,  fs^r  below  the  measure  of  the '  great 
^pitals  of  Europe,  does  not  exceed  one  hundred  and  seventy 
thousand  inhabitants  ;  ^^  and  within  the  spacbus  endesnre  of 
the  walls,  the  largest  portion  of  the  seven  hilk  is  overspread 
with  vineyards  and  ruins.  The  beauty  and  splendor  of  the 
modem  city  may  be  ascribed  to  the  abuses  of  the  government, 
to  the  influence  of  superstition.  Each  reign  (the  exceptions 
are  rare)  has  been  marked  by  the  rapid  elevation  of  a  new 
family,  enriched  by  the  childish  pontiff  at  the  expense  of  the 
church  and  country.  The  palaces  of  these  fortunate  nephews 
'  are  the  most  costly  monuments  of  elegance  and  servitude : 
the  perfect  arts  of  architecture,  sculpture,  and  painting,  have 
been  ^ostituted  in  their  service;  and  their  galleries  and  gar- 
dens are  decorated  with  the  most  predous  works  of  antiquity, 
which  taste  or  vanity  has  prompted  them  to  collect.  The 
ecclesiastical  revenues  were  more  decently  employed  by  the 
popes  themselves  in  the  pomp  of  the  Catholic  wordbip ;  but  it 
is  superfluous  to  enumerate  their  pious  foundations  of  altars, 
chapels,  and  churches,  since  these  lesser  stars  are  eclipsed  by 
the  sun  of  the  Vatican,  by  the  dome  of  St.  Peter,  the  most 
glorious  structure  that  ever  has  been  applied  to  the  use  of 
religion.  The  fame  of  Julius  the  Second,  Leo  the  Tenth, 
and  Sixtus  the  Fifth,  is  accompanied  ,by  the  superior  merit  of 
Bramante  and  Fontana,  of  Raphael  and  Michael  Angelo;  and 
the  same  munificence  which  had  been  displayed  in  palaces 
and  temples  was  directed  with  equal  zeal  to  revive  and  emu- 

''^  In  the  year  1*709,  the  inhabitants  of  Rome  (without  indnding 
eight  or  ten  thousand  Jews,)  amounted  to  188,668  souls,  (Lafaa^ 
Voyages  en  Espagne  eten  Italie,  torn,  iil  p.  217,  218.)  In  VHO.^berj 
bad.  increased  to  146,080 ;  and  in  1765, 1  left  them,  without  the  Jews 
181,899.  I  am  ignorant  ^hedier  they  have  since  continued  in  a  fin^ 
(reisive  stata. 
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late  the  labors  Kii  antiquit j.  Prostraie  obelisks  were  raised 
from, the  ground,  and  erected  in  the  most  conspicuous  places; 
of  the  eleven  aqueducts  of  the  Csesars  and  consuls,  three  were 
restored;  the  arti^cial  rivers  were  conducUsd  over  a  long 
series  of  old,  or  of  new  arches,  to  discharge  into  marble  basins 
a  flood  of  salubrious  and:  refreshing  waters:  and  the  specta- 
tor, impatient  to  ascend  the  steps  of  St  Peter's,  is  detained  by 
a  cdmnn  of  Egyptian  granite,  which  rises  between  two  lofty 
and  pierpetual  fountains,  to  the  height  of  one  hundred-  and 
twenty  feet  The  map,  the  description,  the  monuments  of 
andent  Rome,  have  been  elucidated  by  the  diligenoe  of  the 
antiquarian  and  the  student :  **  and  the  footsteps  of  heroes,  the 
relics,  not  of  superstition,  but  of  empire,  are  devoutly  ^visited 
by  a  new  jace  of  pilgrims  from  the  remote,  and  once  savage^ 
countries  of  the  NorSi. 


Of  these  pilgrims,  and  of  every  reader,  the  attention  will 
be  excited  by  a  History  of  the  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Ro- 
man Empire;  the  greatest,  perhaps,  and  most  awful  scene  in 
the  history  of  mankind.  The  various  causes  and  progressive 
effects  are  connected  with  many  of  the  events  most  interest- 
ing in  human  annals :  the  artful  policy  of  the  Caesars,  who 
long  maintained  the  name  and  image  of  a  free  republic ;  the 

^*  The  P^re  Montfauoon  distributes  his  own  obeenrations  into 
twenty  days ;  he  ehould  have  styled  them  weeks,  or  months,  of  his 
visits  'to  the  different  parts  of  the  city,  (Diarium  Italicum,  c.  8 — 20, 
p.  104 — 301.)  That  learned  Benedictine  reviews  the  topographers  of 
ancient  Rome;  the  first  efforts  of  Blondus,  Fulvius,  Martianus,  and 
Faunus,  the  superior  labors  of  Pyrrhns  Ligorins,  had  his  learning 
been  equal  to  nis  labors ;  the  writings  of  Onuphrius  Panviniup,  qui 
omnes  obscuravit,  and  the  recent  but  imperfect  oooks  of  Dcmatus  and 
Kardinl  Yet  Montfaucon  still  sighs  for  a  more  complete  plan  and 
description  of  the  old  city,  which  must  be  attained  by  the  tnree  fol- 
lowing metliods:  1.  The  measurement  of  the  space  and  intervals  of 
the  ruins.  2.  The  study  of  inscriptions,  and  the  places  where  they 
were  found.  8.  The  investigation  of  all  the  acts,  charters,  diaries 
of  the  middle  ages,  which  name  any  8Jx>t  or  building  of  Rome.  The 
laborious  work,  such  as  Montfaucon  desired,  must  be  promoted  by 
princely  or  public  munificence :  but  the  great  modern  plan  of  NoLu 
(▲.  D.  1748)  would  furnish  a  solid  and  accurate  basis  for  th4  i 
iipography  of  Rome. 
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diso/dars  of  miliUij  despotism;  the  rise,  establishment,  aifc] 
sects  of  Christiaiiity ;  the  foundntion  of  Constantinople ;  the 
division-  of  the  monarchy ;  the  invasion  and  settlements  of 
the  Barbarians  of  Germany  and  Scythia ;  the  institntions  of 
the  civil  law;  the  character  and  religion  of  Mahomet;  the 
temporal  sovereignty  of  the  popes ;  the  restoration  and  decay 
of  the  Western  empire  of  Charlemagne ;  the  crusades  of  the 
Latins  in  the  East :  the  conquests  of  the  Saracens  and  Turks ; 
the  ruin  of  the  Greek  empire ;  the  state  and  reyolataons  of 
Uome  in  the  middle  age.  The  historian  may  aof^ud  the  im- 
portance and  variety  of  his  subject ;  but  while  he  is  oonsdous 
of  his  owp  imperfections,  he  must  often  accuse  the  deficient 
of  his  materials.  It  was  among  the  ruins  of  tha  Capitol  that  I 
first  conceived  the  idea  of  a  work  which  has  amused  and  exer- 
cised near  twenty  years  of  my  life,  and  which,  however  iiiade* 
quate  to  my  own  wishes,  I  finally  delivered  1 5  the  cariosity  and 
candor  of  the  public 

hjamisntm,  Jung  V  1*IVI 
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K.  B    l%i  UiMnan  numerals  refer  ta  ike  volume,  and  thejiguru  ij  tkt 

A. 
Abav,  the  Saracen,  heroism  of  his  widow,  ▼.  197. 
Abbaarides,  elevation  of  the  house  of,  to  the  office  of  caliph  of  the  Saraoeoi^ 

V.  298— 29S! 
Abdalhh,  thd  Saracen,  his  excarsion  to  plander  the  fiiir  of  Abyla,  ▼.  202. 
Abdalmaiek,  caliph  of  the  Saraoeos,  refuses  tribnte  to  the  emperor  of  Con* 

stantiiiople,  ana  establishes  a  national  mint,  ▼.  277. 
Abdalrahman,  the  Saracen,  establishes  his  throne  at  Cordova  in  Spain,  v 

295.    Splendor  of  his  court,  298.    His  estimate  of  his  hiwpiness,  299. 
Abdelaziz,  the  Saracen,  his  treaty  with  Theodemir,  the  Gothic  prince  of 

Spain,  V.  258.    His  death,  260. 
Abaerame,  his  expedition  to  France,  and  victories  there,  v.  287.    His  death, 

290. 
Abdol  Motalleb,  the  grandfather  of  the  prophet  Mahomet,  his  hlstoi^,  v.  99. 
Abgaras,  inquiry  into  the  authenticity  of  Ms  corresponding  with  Jesus 

Christ,  V.  5. 
Abgams,  tlie  last  king  of  Edessa,  sent  in  chains  to  Borne,  i.  243 
Abiavinsf  the  confidential  pnefect  onder  Constantino  the  Great,  a  conspiracy 

formed  against  him  on  that  emperor's  death,  ii  174.    Is  put  to  death, 

175. 
Abu  Ayub,  his  history,  and  thd  veneration  paid  to  his  memory  by  the  Mar 

hometans,  v.  275,  vi.  411. 
Ababeker,  the  friend  of  Mahomet,  is  one  of  his  first  converts,  v.  121.    Flies 

from  Mecca  with  him,  124.    Sacceeds  Mahomet  as  caliph  of  the  Saracens, 

153.    His  character,  172. 
Abu  Caab  conmiands  the  Andalusian  Moors  who  subdued  the  Island  of 

Crete,  v.  312. 
Abu  Sophian,  prince  of  Mecca,  conspires  the  death  of  Mahomet,  ▼.  124. 

Battles  of  Beder  and  Ohnd,  131, 132.    Besieges  Medina  without  success, 

134.    Surrenders  Mecca  to  Mahomet,  and  receives  him  as  a  prophet,  136. 
Abu  Taher,  the  Carmathian,  piUages  Mecca,  v.  323. 
Abu  Taleb  opposes  Mahomet,  v.  101, 122, 123. 
Abulfeda,  his  account  of  the  splendor  of  the  caliph  Moctader,  v.  SS98. 
Abulpharagius,  primate  of  the  Eastern  Jacobites,  some  account  of,  iv.  551. 

His  encomium  on  wisdom  and  learning,  v.  301. 
Abnndantius,  general  of  the  East,  and  patron  of  the  eunuch  Butropius,  is 

disgraced  and  exiled  by  him,  iii.  328. 
Abyla,  the  fair  o^  plundered  by  the  Saracens,  v.  5M>2. 
Abyssinia,  the  inhabitants  of,  described,  iv.  239.    Their  alliance  with  the 

emperor  Justinian,  241.    Ecclesiastical  history  of,  561 
Acacias,  bishop  oi  Amida,  an  uncommon  instance  of  episcopal  benevelenoe 

iii.  358. 
Aehaia,  its  extent,  i.  26. 

Acre,  the  memorable  siege  o^  by  the  crusaders,  vi.  30.    Final  loss  o(  17. 
Actious,  institutes  of  Justinian  respecting,  iv.  365.  ^^ 
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Actiam,  a  roview  of  Roman  affairs  after  the  battle  d,  i.  7J. 

AdauctQB,  the  only  martyr  of  distinction  daring  the  persecntloa  under  Dia 
cletian,  ii.  7S. 

Adolphns,  the  brother  of  Alaric,  brin^  him  a  reenforcement  of  troops,  iii. 
272.  Is  made  count  of  the  domestics  to  the  new  emperor  Attains,  278. 
6ncceeds  his  brother  as  king  of  the  Gk>tb8,  and  conclpdes  a  peace  yv\tk 
Honorins,  291,  306.  306.    Is  assassinated  in  the  palace  of  Barcelona,  310i 

Adoption,  the  two  kinds  ot,  ander  the  Greek  empire,  v.  570,  note, 

A  doration  of  the  Roman  emperor,  castom  of)  and  derivation  of  the  term,  ▼. 
356. 

A  domo^  the  Genoese  governor  of  PhociBa,  conveys  Amurath  XL  from  Aait 
to  Europe,  vi.  282. 

Adrian  L,  Pope,  his  alliance  with  Charlemagne  against  the  Lombards,  ▼.  27. 
His  reception  of  Charlemagne  at  Rome,  31.  Assecta  the  fi<ttitiQUs  dpnft. 
tion  of  Constantino  the  Great,  33. 

Adulis,  seaport,  its  ruins  now  called  Azoole,  iv.  71,  note  M. 

Adulterer,  distinctions  of,  how  panished  by  Aagastas^  iv.  377,  and  by  th» 
Christian  emperors,  379,  380. 

^lia  Capitolina,  founded  on  Mount  Sion,  by  Hadrian,  i.  515.   • 

^lius  Putus^  his  Tripartite,  the  oldest  work  of  Roman  jorisprudence,  iv. 
320. 

^mlHanus,  governor  of  Pannonia  and  Miesia,  routs  the  barbarous  invaders 
of  the  empire,  and  is  declared  emperor  by  his  troops,  i.  296. 

^neas  of  Gaza,  his  attestation  of  the  miraculous  gift  of  speech  to  the  Cath- 
olic confessors  of  Tipasa,  whose  tongues  had  been  cut  out,  iii.  449. 

iEneas  Sylvius,  his  account  of  the  impracticability  of  a  European  crusade 
against  the  Turks,  vi  417.  His  epigram  on  the  destruption  of  ancient 
buildings  in  Rome,  528,  note, 

£ra  of  the  world,  remarkable  epochas  in,  pointed  out,  iv.  113,  7U3i$,  Gel* 
alsBan,  of  the  Turks,  when  settled,  y.  522. 

JEriai  Tribute  in  the  Eastern  empire,  iv.  78. 

Ethiopia,  Christianity  established  in,  iv.  561.  The  Portuguese  navigators 
repel  the  incursions  of  Turks  and  Arabs  in,  564.  Mr.  Bruce's  travels,  and 
Pearce's  narrative  respecting,  566,  note  M. 

^tius,  surnamed  the  Atheist,  his  character  and  adventures,  ii.  321,  322,  331, 
345,  note, 

• ,  the  Roman  general  under  Valentinian  III.,  his  character,  iiL  367. 

His  treacherous  scheme  to  ruin  Count  Boniface,  369.  Is  forced  to  retire 
into  Pannonia,  379.  His  invitation  of  the  Huns  into  the  empire,  387. 
Seizes  the  administration  of  the  Western  empire,  421^  His  character  as 
given  by  RenatuS;  a  contemponn^  historian,  422.  Employs  the  Huns 
and  Alani  in  the  defence  of  Gaul,  423.  Concludes  a  peace  wi'h  Tbe- 
odoric,  -427.  Raises  the  siege  of  Orleans,  435.  Battle  of  Chalons,  437. 
His  prudence  on  the  invasion  of  Italy  by  Atlila,  449.  Xs  murdered  by 
Valentinian,  454. 

Africa,  its  situation  and  revolutions,  i.  30.  Great  revenue  raised  from,  by 
the  Romans,  188.  Process  of  Christianity  there,- 580. .  Is  distracted 
with  religious  discord  in  the  time  of  Constantino  the  Great,  ii.  297. 
Character  and  revolt  of  the  Circnmoellioos,  360.  Oppressions  of,  under 
the  government  of  Count  Romanus,  571.  General  state  of  Africa,  574. 
The  slave  trade,  575,  note  M.  Revolt  of  Count  Boniface  there,  iii.  369. 
Arrival  of  Genseric,  king  of  the  Vandals,  371.  Persecution  of  the  Dcna- 
tists,  372.  Devastations  of,  by  the  Vandals,  375.  Carthage  surprised  by 
Genseric,  380.  Persecution  of  the  Catholics,  548.  Exp^ition  of  Belisa- 
rius  to,  iv.  121.  Is  r»x>vered  by  the  Romans,  133.  The  government  o^ 
Bct'ied  b^  Justinian,  133.  Revolt  of  the  troops  there,  under  Stoza,  34& 
Devastation  of  the  war,  249.  Invasion  of,  by  the  Saracens,  v.  235.  Cai&< 
quest  of^  bvAkbah,  240.  Decline  and  extinction  of  Christianity  tbiotm, 
S)67.    Revolt  and  independence  of  the  Sarancns  the  *e,  320. 

Aglabitos,  the  Saracen  dynasty  o(  v.  326. 
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AfUm,  ft  Bomaji  lady,  j>atrQiuzea  St.  Boniface,  ii.  74. 

Agricola,  review  of  his  coodact  in  Britain,  i  5.    His  fortified  line 
Scotland,  5,  note  Bl 

Agricaltare,  great  improvement  of,  in  the  western  countries  of  the  Romas 
empire,  i.  65.    State  c^,  in  the  Eastern  empire,  under  Justinian,  iv.  64. 

Ahriman,  the  evil  principle,  among  the  Persians,  i.  232,  itoie  G. 

Aiznadin,  battle  o£  between  the  Saracens  and  the  Greeks,  v.  194. 

Ajax,  th(x  sepulchre  oi,  how  distinguished,  ii.  93. 

Akhah,  the  Saracen,  his  exploics  in  Africa,  v-  240. 

Alaui,  occasion  of  these  people  invading  Asia,  i.  373.  Supposed  by  KltL^ 
roth  to  be  the  ancestors  of  the  true  Albanians,  ii.  227,  rtaie  M.  Cooqaest 
of,  by  the  Hans,  iil  24.  Join  with  the  Hnna  against  the  Goths»  26.  Sec 
Qotlis,  and  Vandals. 

A  iaric,  the  Gk>th,  learns  the  art  of  war  under  Theodosius  the  Great,  iii 
123«  BeaOmea  the  leader  of  the  Gothic  revolt,  and  ravages  Greece,  iiL 
191,  192.  Escapes  from  Stiiiclio,  196.  Is  appointed  maater-genefal  of 
the  Easttim  lUyricam,  197.  His  invasion  o£  Italy,  199.  Is  defeated  by 
Stilichq  at  PoUentia,  205.  Is  driven  out  of  Italy,  207,  206. ,  Is,  by  treaty 
with  Honorius,  declared  master-general  of  the  Boman  armies  ihroogh- 
out  the  prafectnre  of  lUyricum.  229.  His  pleas  and  motives  for  march- 
ing to  Rome,  242.  Encamps  under  the  avails  of  that  cit^,  244,  245.  Ac- 
cepts a  ransom,  and  raises  the  si^e,  271.  His  negotiations  with  the 
emperor  Honorius,  273.  His  second  siege  of  Rome,  277. .  Places  Atta- 
ins on  the  Imperial  throne,  276.  Degrades  him,  280.  'Seizes  the  city  of 
Rome,  281.  His  sack  of  Rome  compared  with  that  by  the  emperor 
Charles  V.,  290.  Retires  from  Rome,  and  ravages  Italy,  291.  His  death 
and  burial  294. 

Alaric  IL,  king  of  the  Goths,  his  overthrow  by  Clovis,  king  of  the  Franks, 
lit  583. 

Albamans,  the,  ii.  227,  note,  and  note  M. 

Alberic,  the  son  of  Marozia,  his  revolt,  and  government  of  Rome,  v.  62,  63. 

Albigeois  of  France,  persecution  o^  v.  398. 

Albom,  king  of  the  Lombards,  his  history,  Iv.  389.  His  alliance. with  the 
Avars  agamst  the  Gepidie,  391.  Reduces  the  Gepidie,  392.  He  undertakes 
the  conquest  of  Italy,  393.  Overruns  what  is  now  called  Lombardy,  395. 
Assumes  the  regal  title  there,  396.  Takes  Pavia,  and  makes  it  his  capi- 
tal city,  346.  .  Is  nurdered  at  the  instigation  of  his  queen  Rosamond,  397. 

Alchemy,  the  books  of,  in  Egypt,  destroyed  by  Diocletian,  i.  418. 

Aleppo,  siege  and  capture  ci  by  the  Saracens,  v.  212.  Is  recovered  by  thi 
GteekS,  333.    Is  taken  and  sacked  by  Tamerlane,  vi.  261. 

Alexander  HI.,  Pope,  establishes  the  papal  election  in  the  college  of  car- 
dinals, yl.  450. 

,  archbishop  of  Alexandria,  excommunicates  Arius  for  lus  her 

esy;  ii  314. 

,  Severus  is  declared  Caesar  }>j  the  eipperor  Elagabalus,  i.  173 
Is  raised  to  the  throne,  175,  Examination  into  his  pretended  victory 
over  Artaxerxes,  244.,    Showed  a  regard  for  the  Christian  religion,  ii.  SO, 

Alexandria,  a  general  massacre  there,  Vy  order  of  thf9  emperor  Caracalla, 
•r  L  160.  The  city  described,  326.  Is  ruined  by  ridiculous  intestine  com- 
motioDS,  327,  by  famine  and  pestilence,  329.  Is  besieged  and  taken  by 
Diocletiao,  416.  The  Christian  theology  reduced  to  a  systematical  form 
in  the  school  of,  578.  Number  of  marwrs  who  suffered  there  in  the  per- 
secution by  Decius,  ii.  45 ;  vide  note  G.  The  thedbgical  system  of  Plato 
taught  iff  thesdiool  o^  and  received  by  the  Jews -there,  ii.  302,  303, 
noef$.  G.  and  Nt  Questions  concerning  the  nature  of  the  Trinity,  agi- 
tated in  the  philosophical  and  Christian  schools  of,  309,  310.  ■  History  of 
the  srcUbishop  St  Athanasius*  332,  351 ;  vide  Athanaisius.  Suffers  greatly 
by  an  earthquake,  iii.  9.  Historyofthe  temple  of  Serapis  there,  143.  This 
..tempie,  Bnd  ±e  &mons  library,  destroyed  by  Bishop  Theophilus,  144, 
145.  Is  taken  by  Amrou  the  Saracen,  v.  226.  The  famous  library  4» 
■tfvyed.  228. 
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Alodu  AnsoIoB,  hu  nsurpatioD  of  tbe'  Greek  empire^  md  rhiymotf,  ii 

08,59.    Fliee  before  the  craBader8,7». 
-  L  ConmeniM,  emperor  of  Constantinople,  iv.  tl9.    New  tides  of 

diniQr  invented  by  him,  ▼.  353.    Battle  of  Darasao,  473.    Solioita  tbe 

aid  of  the  emperor  Henry  III.,  476.    Solicits  tbe  aid  of  the  Christian 

princes  aninst  the  Tarks,  540.    His  snspicioas  policy  on  the  arriTal  of 

the  crasaders,  567,  568.    Exacts  homage  from  them,  569.    Profiu  by  tLa 

TOocess  of  the  crasaders,  vi.  1. 

■  II.  Comnenns,  emperor  of  Constantinople,  !▼.  625. 

■■     ■      Strategopnlusy  the  Greek  general,  retakes  Constanttnople  from  tba 

Latins,  vl  126. 
■■'      ■    ,  €be  son  of  Isaac  An^las,  his  escape  from  his  undo,  who  had 

deposed  bis  father,  vL  59.    His  treaty  with  the  crasaders,  for  his  \ 

tion,  70.    Restoration  of  his  father,  80.    His  death,  85. 
Alfred  sends  an  embassy  to  the  shrine  of  St.  Thomas  in  India,  iv.  547. 


Al^bra,  by  whom  invented,  ▼.  304. 
Ah  joins  Mahomet  in  " 


I  joins  Mahomet  in  his  prophetical  mission,  ▼.  121,  122.  His  herotsm, 
134.  His  character,  152.  Is  chosen  caliph  of  the  Saracens,  155.  Devo 
tion  paid  at  his  tomb,  161.    His  posteri^,  165, 166. 

Aligem  defends  Cnrnn,  tar  his  brother  Teias»  king  of  the  Goths,  iv.  273, 
275.    Is  reduced,  275,  276.      . 

Allectus  murders  Caraasius,  and  nsarps  his  station,  i.  412.  Is  slain  in 
Britain,  412. 

Allemanni,  the  origin  and  warlike  spirit  of)  i.  303.  Are  driven  oat  of  Italy 
by  the  senate  and  people,  304.  Invade  the  empire  in  the  lei^  of  Aare- 
lian,  342.  Are  totally  roated,  345.  Gaol  delivered  from  their  depreda- 
tions by  Constantias  Chloros,  414.  Invade  and  establish  themsehres  m 
t^al,  ii.  231.  Are  defeated  at  Strosbargh  by  Julian,  937.  Are  redooed 
by  Jalian  in  bis  ex]>editions  beyond  the  Bhine,  242.  Invade  Ganl  under 
the  emperor  Valentinian,  553.  Are  redaoed  by  Jovinai^  554.  And  chas- 
tised by  Valentinian,  556.  Are  sabdoed  by  Ctovis,  king  of  the  Franks, 
iiL  573. 

Alp  Arslan,  saltan  of  the  Tarks,  his  ret^,  v.  512.    His  death,  519. 

Alypias,  governor  of  Britain,  is  commissioned  by  the  emperor  Jaliati  tc 
rebaild  the  temple  of  Jerasalem,  ii.  437. 

Amala,  king  of  the  Goths,  his  high  credit  among  them,  i.  267^ 

Amalasontha,  qaeen  of  Italy,  her  history  and  character,  iv.  147,  148.  Her 
death,  150. 

Amalphi,  description  of  the  city,  and  its  commerce,  v.  442,  463. 

Amazons,  improbability  of  any  society  of,  i.  359,  noie,  Klaproth's  theory 
respecting,  350,  noteU. 

Ambition,  leflections  oa  the  violence  and  various  operations  of  that  passion, 
iv.  636. 

Ambrose,  St,  composed  a  treatise  on  the  Trinity  for  the  use  of  the  enk- 
peror  Ghratian,  ill  73,  note.  His  birth,  and  promotion  to  the  archbishop- 
ric of  Milan,  96.  Opposes  the  Arian  worship  of  the  empress  Jastina, 
97.  Befases  obedience  to  the  Imperial  power,  100.  Controls  the  ens- 
peror  Theodosius,  116,  117.  Imposes  penance  on  Theodosios  for  his 
crael  treatment  of  Thessalonica,  117.  Bmptoyed  his  inflaenoe  over 
Ghatian  and  Theodosius,  to  inspire  him  with  maxims  of  perseootioo,  iiL 
131.  Opposes  Symmacfaas,  the  advocate  for  the  old  Pagan  reUnon,  136. 
Comforts  the  citizens  of  Florence  with  a  dream,  when  besieged  by  Bada- 
gaisos,  219. 

Amtda,  siege  ot,  by  Sapor,  king  of  Persia,  ii.  226,  note  M.  Beceives  the 
fugitive  inhabitants  or  Nisibis,  515.  Is  besieged  and  taken  by  Cabade^ 
king  of  Persia,  iv.  101. 

Amir,  prince  of  Ioni%  his  character,  and  passage  into  Europe^  vL  330. 

Ammianas  Mareelliuus,  the  historian,  his  refigious  character  of  the  en- 
peror  Constantias,  ii.  330.  His  remark  on  !■!  enmity  of  ChrislkiMi 
towards   each .  other.  363.    His   aocoup*.  of  tne  fiery  obstractiaas  t» 
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the  temple  of  Jerasalem,  439.    His  MooonC  of  the  boslile  em 

„  J  of  jbamasas  and  Ursinas  for  the  bishopric  of  Home,  551.    Te«ti- 

nwny  and  favor  of  his  historical  merit,  iiL  60.    His  character  of  the 

nobles  of  Bx>me,  252. 
Ammonias,  the  mathematician,  his  measurement  of  the  circuit  of  Bmncv 

iii265. 

,  the  monk  of  Alexander,  his  martyrdom,  iv.  502. 
Amorinm,  siege  and  destraction  of,  by  the  caliph  Motassem,  ▼.  319. 
Amphilodiins,  bishop  of  Iconinm,  gains  the  favor  of  the  emperor  Tbeodo* 

sins  by  an  orthodox  bon  mot,  iii.  61,  82. 
Amphitheatre  at  Rome,  a  description  of,  i.  396,  vi.  532,  note  M. 
Amroa,  his  birth  a^id  character,  ▼.  219.     His  invasion  and  conquest  ef 

Bgypt,  221,  222.    His  administration  there,  231.    His  description  of  the 

coontry,  233. 
Amarath  I.,  saltan  of  the  Turks,  his  reign,  vi.  234.    His  death,  236,  note  M. 
'  II.,  Saltan,  his  reign  and  character,  vi.  348.    His  doable  abdicar 

tion,  349,  350.    Error  of  G-ibbon,  349,  nateM. 
Anachorets,  in  monkish  history,  described,  iii.  537. 
Anacletus,  Pope,  bis  Jewish  extraction,  vi.  459. 
Anastasius  L  marries  the  empress  Ariadne^  iv.  5.    His  war  with  Theodo- 

ric  the  Ostrogoth  king  of.  Italy,  18,  19.     His  economy  celebrated,  73 

Epig^m  thereon,  73,  note  M.    His  lon^  wall  from  the  Propontis  to  the 

Eaxine,  94.    Is  humbled  by  the  Catholic  clergy,  iv.  525. 
II..  emperor  of  Constantinople,  iv.  581.    His  preparations  of 

defence  against  the  Saracens,  v.  278. 

,  St,  his  brief  histonr  and  martyrdom,  iv.  461,  note. 
Anatho,  city  o^  on  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates,  described,  ii.  478. 
Andalusia,  derivation  of  the  name  of  that  province,  v.  248,  note, 
Andronicus,  president  of  Libya,  excommunicated  by  Synesius,  bishop  of 

Ptolemais,  li.  290,  291. 
Andronicus  Comnenus,  his  character,  and  first  adventures,  iv.  625.    Seizes 

the  empire  of  Constantinople,  632,  633,  noteM.    His  unhappy  fate,  634. 

■  ■  the  Elder,  emperor  of  Constantinople,  his  saperstitioo,  vi.  174 
His  war  with  his  grandson,  and  abdication,  178, 179, 180,  note  M. 

■  the  Younger,  emperor  of  Constantinople,  his  licentious  charac- 
ter, vi  177.  His  civil  war  against  his  grandfattier,  178.  His  reign,  181. 
Is  vanquished  and  wounded  by  Sultan  Orchan,  228.  His  private  applica 
tion  to  Pope  Benedict  XII.  of  Home,  291,  292. 

Angora,  battle  of,  between  Tamerlane  and  Bajazet,  vi.  264. 

Anianus,  bishop  of  Orleans,  his  pious  anxiety  for  the  relief  of  that  city, 

when  besieged  by  Attila  the  Hun,  iii.  435. 
Anician  family  at  Home,  brief  history  ot,  iii.  247. 

Anna  Comnena,  character  of  her  histcny  of  her  father.  Alexias  I.,  em- 
peror of  Constantinople,  iv.  619.    Her  conspiracy  against  her  brotliei 

John,  621. 
Anthemius,  emperor  of  the  West,  his  descent,  and  investiture  by  Leo  tlie 

Great,  iii.  490.    His  election  confirmed  at  Home,  491.    Is  killed  in  the 

sack  of  Home  by  Hicimer,  506. 
Anthemius,  pne^ct  of  the  East,  character  of  his  administration,  in  the 

minority  or  the  emperor  Theodosius.tbe  Younger,  ii.  350. 
Anthemius  thtf  architect,  instances  of  his  great  knowledge  in  mechanic^ 

iv.  85.    Forms  the  design  of  the  church  of  St  Sophia  at  Constaotiiio* 

pie,  85. 
Anthony,  St,  father  of  the  Egyptian  monks,  bis  history,  iii.  522. 
Anthropomorphites,  among  the  early  Christians,  peraonifiers  of  the  Deity 

iv.  494. 
Antioch  taken  and  destroyed  by  Sapor,  king  of  Persia,  i..317.    Floorisb- 

ing  state  of  the  Christian  church  there,  in  the  reign  of  Tbeodosius,  577. 
•*  -  History  of  the  body  of  St  Babylas,  bishop  of,  ii.  449.    The  cathedral  oC 

ihat  up,  and  its  wealth  confiscated  by  the  emperor  Julian,  450     LiM» 
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liiM8  mftQiMsr*  of  the  oitivens,  46i.  Popular  diaconteitts  during. fkt 
rendeooe  of  Julian  there,  465  Sedition  there,  agaiiwt  the  eaperor 
Theodoaios.  iii.  110.  .The  city  pardoned,  113.  Is  taken  and  mined  by 
Cbosroea,  king  of  Persia,  iv.  231.  Great  destmction  there  by  an  eaitb- 
qaake^  891,  892.  Is  again  aeixed  by  Choaroes  II.,  459.  Is  reduced  by 
the  Saracens,  and  ransomed,  v.  213. .  Is  recovered  by  the  (zreeks,  333 
Besieged  and  taken  by  the  first  croaaders,  580. 

Antonina,  the  wife  of  Belisarias,  her  character,  iv.  119.  Examines  and 
convicts  Pope  Sylverias  of  treachery,  168.  tier  activity  daring  the  siegv 
of  Rome,  171.  Her  secret  history,  183.  founds  a  convent  lor  her  re 
treat,  286. 

Aatoninn^  a  Eoman  refagee  .at  the  conrt  of  Sapor,  king  of  Persia,  stima- 
lates.him  to  an  invasion  of  the  B>oman  provinces,  ii.  224. 

'  Pins,  his  character,  and  that  of  Hadrian,  compared,  i  9.    Is 
adopted  by  Hadrian,  93. 

-,  Marcns,  bis  defensive  wars,  i.  10.    Is  adopted  by  Pins  at  the 


instance  of  Hadrian,  93,  note  M.  -  His  character,  94, 101.  His  war  against 
the  united  Grermans.  276.  Saspicioos  story  of  his  edict  in  iavor  of  the 
Christians,  ii.  246. 

Aper,  Arrins,  pnetorian  prefect,  and  father-in-law  to  the  emperor  Nome- 
rian,  L  399.  Is  killed  by  Diocletian  as  the  presomptive  murderer  of  that 
prince,  400. 

Apharban,  the  Persian,  his  embassy  from  Narses^  king  of  Persia,  to  ths 
emperor  Galerius,  i.  426. 

Apocalypse,  why  now  admitted  into  the  canon  of  the  Scriptures,  L  535 
note ;  also  twU  M. 

Apocaucu%  admiral  of  Constantinople,  his  confederacy  against  John  Can* 
tacuzene,  vi.  185.    His  death,  188. 

Apollinaris,  bishop  of  Laodicea,  his  hypothesis  of  the  divine  incarnation 
of  Jesus  Christ,  iv.  496. 

: ,  patriarch  of  Alexandria,  butchers  his  flock  in  defence  of  tlie 

Catholic  doctrine  of  the  incarnation,  iv..558. 

Apollonius  of  Tyana,  his  doubtful  character,  i.  3^,  note. 

Apotheosis,  or  deification  of  the  Roman  emperors,  how  this  costom  waa 
introduced,  i.  64,  65,  86 ;  vide  note*  M-  and  W. 

Apsimar  dethrones  Leontius,  emperor  of  Constantinople,  and  nsorps  his 
place,  iv.  577.    His  death,  579. 

Apulia  is  conquered  by  the  Normans,  v.  453.  Is  confirmed  to  them  by 
papal  grant,  456. 

Aquileia  besieged  by  the  emperor  Maximin,  i.  213.  Is  taken  and  destrcyyed 
by  Attila,  king  of  the  Huns,  iiL  443.  « 

Aquitain  is  settled  bv  the  Ooths,  under  their  king  Wallia,  iii.  312.  Is  con- 
quered by  Clevis,  king  of  the  Franks,  585.. 

Arabia,  its  situaticm,  soil,  and  climate,  v.  74.  Its  division  into  the  Sandy, 
the  Stony,  and  the  Happy,  77.  The  pastoral  Arabs,  77,  their  horses  and 
camels,  78.  Cities  of,  80.  Manners  and  customs  of  the  Arabs,  83,  89. 
their  language,  89,  their  benevolence,  91.  History  and  description  or 
the  Caaba  of  Mecca,  93.  Religions,  94,  95.  Life  and  doctrine  of  Ma 
hotnet,  98,  104.  Conquest  oU  by  Mahomet,  138.  Character  of  the  ca- 
liphs or  successors  of  Mahomet,  and  their  rapid  conquests,  172;  173 
Limits  of  the  Arabian  conquest,  273.  Three  caliphs  established,  296. 
Introduction  of  learning  among  the  Arabians,  300,  their  progress  in  the 
sciences,  302,  their  literary  deficiencies^  306.  Decline  and  fiUi  of  the 
caliphs,  321,  325. 

Araric,  king  of  the  Gtoths,  defeats  Constantino,  ii.  169,  and  note  M.  170. 

Arbetio,  a  veteran  under  Constantine  the  Great,  l^ves  his  retiieaient  tn 
oppote  the  usurper  Prooopius,  ii.  534. 

ArbMstes,  the  Frank,  his  military  promotion  under  Theodosins  in  Gam^ 

.  and  ooasiMracy  against  Valentinian  the  Younger,  iii.  119,  KK«  la  d* 
faated  by  Theodosius,  and  kills  himself,  126. 
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AfotiiiM.  wn  oF  th)  eniperor  Theodoaia^  iii ei.    Saooeodt  to  thee 

'  of  the  Bast*  164.  HU  oui^aifioenoe,  398.  Sxte&l  c€  his  dominioaii,  393. 
AdminiBtration  of  Lis  favorite  eunuch  Eatropioa»  334, 33&  •  His  cruel  law 
againat  treason.  399,  330.  Signa  the  oondenuiation  of  Butropiua»  335. 
His  interview  with  the  revoltera  Tribigild  and  Gkunaa,  336.  Ilia  deadi 
and  auppoaed  testament,  347,  34&. 

Architecture,  Roman,  the  general  magcifioence  of,  indicated  by  the  existing 
ruins,  i  55. 

Ardabnrius,  his  expedition  to  Italy,  to  reduce  the  usurper  John,  iii  3tf . 

Argonauts,  the  object  of  their  expedition  to  Colohos,  iv.  927. 

/krladne,  daughter  of  the  emperor  Leo,  and  wife  of  Zeno,  her  character,  and 
marria^  afterwards  with  Anastasius,  v,  5. 

Aril,  a  tnbe  of  the  Lygians,  their  terrific  mode  of  waging  war,  i.  360. 

ArinthiBBus  is  appointed  general  of  the  horse  bv  the  emperor  Julian  on  his 
Persian  expedition,  ii  477.  Distinguishes  himself  against  the  usurper 
Procopius,  534. 

Ariovistns  seizes  two  thirds  of  the  lands  of  the  Sequani  in  Gaul,  for  himself 
and  his  Gterman  followers,  iii.  598. 

Aristobulus,  principal  minister  of  the  house  of  Carus,  is  received  into  confi- 
dence bv  the  emperor  Diodetian,  L  403. 

Aristotle,  his  logic  better  adapted  to  the  detection  of  error,  than  for  the  dis- 
covery of  truth,  V.  303. 

S.rhzs  is  exoommnnicattjd  for  heretical  notions  concerning  the  Trinity,  ii.  314. 
Strength  of  his  party,  314.  His  opinions  examined  in  the  council  of  Nice, 
317.  Account  of  Arian  8ects»  391.  ^  Council  of  Rimini,  394.  His  banish- 
ment and  recall,  397.  His  suspicious  death,  397.  Employs  music  and 
songs  to  propa^te  his  heresy,  354,  note  M.  The  Arians  persecute  the 
Catinolics  m  Afnca,  iii.  548. 

Armenia  is  seized  by  Sapon  kifig  of  Persia,  i.  315.  Tiridates  restored,  419 
He  is  again  expelled  by  the  Persians,  499.  Is  resigned  to  Tiridates  by 
treaty  between  the  Romans  and  Persians*  430.  Is  rendered  tributary  to 
Persia  on  the  death  of  Tiridates,  iL  179.  Character  of  Arsaces  Tiranus, 
king  oC  and  his  conduct  towards  the  emperor  Julian,  473,  note  M.  Is  re 
duced  by  Sapor  to  a  Persian  province,  576.  Its  distractions  and  division 
between  the  Persians  and  thd  Romans,  iii.  359.  Hntory  of  Christianity 
in,  ii.  975,  vide  note  M.,  iv.  554. 

Armies  of  the  Eastern  empire,  state  of.  under  the  eniperor  M>turice,  iv. 
448. 

Annor,  defensive,  is  laid  aade  by  the  Romans,  and  adopted  by  the  Barba- 
rians, iii.  199. 

Armories,  the  provinces  of,  formaflree  goyemment  independent  of  the 
Romans,  iii  815. 316,  note  M.  Submit  to  dovis,  king  of  the  Franks,  576. 
Settlement  of  Britons  m,  691,  699,  note  M. 

Arnold  of  Brescia,  his  heresy,  and  history,  vi  430,  439.    Is  burnt,  433. 

Arragon,  derivation  of  the  name  of  that  province,  i.  99,  note. 

Arrian,  his  visit  to,  and  description  oC  Colchos,  iv*  930. 

Arsaces  Tiranuj^  king  of  Armenia,  his  character  and  disaffection  to  the  em- 
peror Julian,  ii.  473..  Historical  particulars  of,  473,  note  M.  Withdraws 
his  troops  treacherously  from  the  Roman  service,  499.  His  disastrous 
end.  576.    Various  traditions  rbspecting^,  577,  note  M. 

ikrsenius,  patriarch  of  Constantinople^  excommunicates  the  emperor  Michael 
Palasologos,  vL  153.    Faotion  ot  the  Arsenites,  154, 

4rtabaili,  king  of  Parthia,  is  defeated  and  slflin  by  Artaxerxes,  king  of  Per^ 
sia,  i  998. 

— — ,  his  conspiracy  against  the  emperor  Jnstiman,  iv.  969.  Is  intnutad 
with  the  conduct  of  toe  armament  sent  to  Italy.  966. 

Artastres,  king  of  Armenia,  is  deposed  by  the  Persians  at  the  insti^itiaii  Ot 
his  own  subjects,  iii.  360,  361. 

Aitavasdes,  ma  revolt  ftgafret  the  Gre^k  empfiror  ConstaQtine  V.  tt  Oq» 

<   ftontiaople,  ▼.  19. 
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ArtKBoniM  TMtorafl  um  PsniuB  moowcby,  i.  9S8.  ProhiDits  ovtvy  ^iw 
■hip  bttt  tfatt  of  Zorouier,  238,  note  If.  His  war  with  the  Bonaii^  Ml 
His  ehaneter  and  maxhnt,  S46. 

Artenriwt  dnke  of  Egypt  vnder  GoDtrtantliia,  ui  oondemned  to  death  nndfli 


Jalian,  for  eraelty  and  oorraption,  ii. 
Arthar,  king  of  the  Britoofli  hia  hiato 


_  of  the  Britona,  hia  hiatoiy  obacured  by  moDli!ah  fictions,  iii 
693. 

Anrandnay  pnatorian  prefect  of  Ganl,  hia  trial  and  oondemnation  by  tin 
Jloraan  aanate,  iii.  500. 

Aacaloo,  battle  oi^  between  Oodfivy  of  BoniUon  and  the  anltan  of  Egvpt,  ▼ 
595. 

Aaoeiica,  hi  eccleaiaatieal  hiaioty,  accoant  ot,  iii.  520. 

Aadepiodatna  redneea  and  kills  the  British  naarper  Allectns,  L  412. 

Asia,  aammary  Wew  of  the  revolationa  in  tliat  quarter  of  the  world,  L  2S(. 

Aaia  Minor  dncribed,  i.  26.  Amoont  of  iu  tribute  to  Bame,  167 ;  vide  noh 
M .    la  conquered  by  the  Tarks,  v.  524. 

Aaiarcfa.  nature  of  this  olSoe  among  the  ancient  Pagans,  i.  572,  noie, 

Aspar  la  oonunisaioned  by  Theodosina  thp  connger  to  conduct  Yalen- 
Unian  III.  to  Italy,  iiL  365.  Pbcea  hw  reward  Leo  on  the  tlirane  of  the 
Eaatem  empire,  409.    He  and  hia  aons  muixiered  by  Leo^  iy.  4. 

Aaaaaains,  the  principaHty  of,  destroyed  by  the  Moguls,  vi  215,  note  M. 

Assemblies  of  the  people  abolished  under  the  Roman  emperora,  i.  82l  At 
what  timea  the  Comitia  were  rerived,  62,  note  W.  The  nature  at,  among 
the  ancient  Germans,  264. 

Assyria,  the  province  of,  described,  ii.  479.  Is  invaded  by  the  emperor 
Julian,  481.    His  retreat,  497. 

Aatane,  her  image  brought  from  Carthage  to  Bxmie,  as  a  spouse  for  Elagab* 
a]ua»  L  171. 

Astolphua,  king  of  the  Lombarda,  takes  the  city  of  Ravenna,  and  attacks 
Rome,  V.  25.    Is  repelled  by  Pepin,  king  of  Fnuioe,  26,  27. 

Astrology,  why  cultivated  by  the  Arabian  aatronomera,  v.  304. 

Atabeks  of  Syria,  the,  vi.  16. 

Athalaric,  the  son  of  Amatasontba,  queen  of  Italy,  his  education  and  chamo- 
ter,  iv.  147, 146. 

Athanaric,  the  Gothic  chief,  hia  war  against  the  emperor  Valena,  ii.  586. 
His  alliance  with  Thdodosius,  his  death  and  funeral,  iii  64,  65. 

Athanasiua,  8t,  arabbiahop  of  Alesumdria,  confesses  his  understanding 
bewildered  by  meditating  on  the  divinity  of  the  Logos,  il  310.  General 
view  of  his  ofnnions,  316,  319.  Hia  character  and  adventures,  332.  Per- 
secutions against  him,  334.  Charge  against  him,  335,  noie  M.  Hia 
first  exile,  337.  Restored,  336.  His  second  exile,  338.  Restored,  340. 
A  third  time  expelled,  347.  Outrages  attending  his  expulsion,  and  the 
establishment  of  his  successor  George  of  Cappadocia,  348,  349.  Writes 
invectives  to  expose  the  character  of  Constantius,  353.  la  restored  upon 
the  dcadi  of  George,  455.  la  perKcuted  and  expelled  by  Julian,  456. 
Again  aeated  on  tne  archiepiscopal  throne  by  the  popular  voice,  520. 
His  courage  and  eloquence,  521.  His  retirement  and  oeatfa,  546.  Was 
not  the  author  of  the  famous  creed  under  his  name,  iii.  noie  555,  note  M., 
556. 

atriarch  of  Constantinople^  his  contests  with  the  Greek  empe 


ror  Andromcus  the  elder,  vi  174. 

Atbenaia,  daughter  of  the  philosopher  Leontins.    See  Eudocia. 

Athens,  the  Imraries  in  tnat  eity,  why  said  to  have  been  spared  by  thi 
Goths,  i  314.  Naval  strength  of  the  republic  of,  during  ita  prosperity 
498,  noie.  Is  laid  under  contribution  by  Alario  the  Goth,  ii  149.  Re 
view  of  the  philosophical  history  of,  iii.  104.  The  scboola  of^  silenced  bj 
Che  emperor  Justinian,  108.  Revolutions  of,  after  the  craaadep  and  oa 
preaent  state,  vi  171, 172. 

Ainoa,  Mount,  beatific  virions  of  the  monks  o(  vi  194 

Atiuidc  Ocean,  derivation  of  its  name,  i  31 
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p  d«ecription  of,  i.  31,  naie, 

Attaootti,  •  Caledonian  tribe  of  cannibala,  aoooaot  of,  ii.  567,  noie  If. 

Attalos,  pmfect  of  Borne,  is  cboscn  emperor  by  the  senate,  nnder  tlte  im 
fluenoe  of  Alaric,  iii  278.  la  pablicly  degraded,  260.  Hia  fatore  (brtmia^ 
906. 

▲ttalod,  a  Doble  ^oatb  of  Aavergne,  his  adventures,  iii.  606. 

Attila.  the  Hao.  iii.  388.  Description  of  his  person  and  character,  389.  His 
oonqaests,  391,  392.  Hie^  treatment  of  his  captives,  399.  Imposes  terms 
of  peace  on  Theodosius  tlie  Yonn^r,  401, 402.  Oppresses  Theodoains  by 
his  ambassadors,  403,  404.  Description  of  hia  royal  residence,  409.  Sap- 
posed  to  have  been  at  Buda,  409,  note  M.  His  reception  of  the  ambassa- 
dors  of  Theodosias,  411,  415.  His  behavior  on  discovering  the  scheaaa 
of  Theodosius  to  get  him  assassinated,  417.  His  haughty  messages  to  the 
em[>eror8  of  the  East  and  W^st,  42C.  His  invasion  of  Gaul,  433.  His 
oration  to  his  troops  on  the  approach  of  iBtius  and  Tbeoduric,  439.  Bat- 
tie  of  Chalons,  439.  His  invasion  of  Italy,  443.  His  retreat  purchased  by 
Valentinian,  450.    His  death,  451. 

Atya  and  Cybele,  the  fitble  of,  allegorized  by  the  pen  of  Julian,  ii  415. 

Augurs,  Roman,  their  number  and  peculiar  office,  iii.  132. 

Au^stin,  his  account  of  the  miracles  wrought  by  the  body  of  St  Stephen, 
iii.  159.  Celebrates  the  piety  of  the  Goths  in  the  sacking  of  Rome,  383. 
Approves  the  persecution  of  the  Donatists  of  Africa,  373.  His  death, 
character,  and  writings,  376.    History  of  his  relics,  iv.  133,  note, 

Aa^stulus,  son  of  the  patrician  Orestes,  is  chosen  emperor  of  the  West, 
iu.  501.  Is  deposed  by  Odoacer,  510,  512.  His  banishment  to  the  Lucul- 
Ian  villa  in  Campania,  513. 

Au^^ustus,  emperor,  his  moderate  exercise  of  power,  i.  2.  Is  imitated  by 
his  successors,  3.  His  naval  regulations,  21.  His  division  of  Gaul,  22. 
His  situation  after  the  battle  of  Actium,  73.  He  reforms  the  senate,  74. 
PiDcures  a  senatorial  grant  of  the  Imperial  dignity,  75.  Division  of  tlie 
provinces  between  him  and  the  senate,  78.  Is  allowed  his  military  com- 
mand and  guards  in  the  city  of  Rome.  78.  Obtains  the  consular  and 
tribunitian  offices  for  life,  79.  His  character  and  policy,  86.  Adopts 
Tiberius,  90.  Formed  an  accurate  register  of  the  revenues  and  expenses 
of  the  empire,  187.  Taxes  instituted  by  him,  189.  His  naval  eatablisb- 
ments  at  Ravenna,  iii.  211. 

Augustus  and  Caesar,  those  titles  explained  and  discriminated,  i.  85. 

Aurelian,  emperor,  his  birth  and  services,  i.  339.  His  expcMlition  against 
Palmyra,  353.    His  triumph,  358     His  cruelty  and  death,  363,  364 

Aurengzebe,  account  of  his  immense  camp,  i.  241,  note, 

Aureolus  is  invested  with  the  purple  on  the  Upper  Danube,  i.  330. 

Ausonius,  tutor  of  the  emperor  Gratian,  his  promotions,  iii.  73,  note. 

Autharis,  king  of  the  Lombards  in  Italy,  his  wars  with  the  Franks,  iv.  407 
His  adventurous  gallantry,  413. 

Autnn,  the  city  of,  stormed  and  plundered  by  the  legions  in  Gaul,  i.  349. 

Auvei^e,  province  and  citv  of,  in  Gaul,  revolutions  oi,  iii.  604. 

Auxiliaries,  Barbarian,  &tal  consequences  of  their  admission  into  the  Ro- 
man armies,  ii.  130. 

Avars  are  discomfited  by  the  Turks,  iv.  203.  Their  embassy  to  the  emperot 
Justinian,  204.  Their  conquests  in  Poland  and  Germany,  206.  Theii 
embassy  to  Justin  II.,  388.  They  join  the  Lombards  against  the  Gtepida, 
389.  Pride,  policy,  and  power,  of  their  chagan  Biuan,  442.  Their  con- 
quests, 445.  Invest  Constantinople,  465.  Reduction  of  their  oountr}-, 
Pannonia,  by  Charlemaene,  v.  51. 

Averroes,  his  religious  infidelity,  how  &r  justifiable,  ▼.  307,  noie. 

Aversa,  a  town  near  Naples,  built  as  a  settlement  for  the  Normans,  v.  449. 

Avienas,  his  charactefvand  embassy  from  Valentinian  III.  to  Attila,  king  of 
the  Huns,  iii.  449. 

Avignon,  the  holy  see  how  transferred  from  Rome  to  that  dty,  r\  4M 
ftkum  of  Pope  Urban  V.  to  Rome,  495. 
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A  fkfB,  bis  embassy  from  JStias  to  Tbeodoiw;  king  ol  die  VifligQA^.lii  «Mk 

Asimmes  the  empire,  465.    His  Reposition  and  death,  47X«  473. . 
it  xoeh,  a  Torkisb  slave*  his  genenras  friendship  to  the  princess  Anna  Coat 

nena,  iv.  621,  and  to  Manuel  Gomnenas»  622»  623.. 
Azimuntinm,  the  citizens  ol;  defend  their  privileges  against  Peter,  brother 

of  the  Eastern  emperor  Maurice,  iv.  447. 
Azimaa,  remarkable  spirit  shown  by  the  citizens  of,  against  Attila  and  haM 

Hans,  iil  403. 

B. 

Baalbec,  description  of  the  mins  cf,  v.  204,  205. 

Babylas,  St,  bishop  of  Antioch,  his  posthomoaa  history,  ii.  449. 

BagaadflB,  the,  peasants  of  Chial,  revolt  o(  iu  occasion,  and  sappression  bf 

Maximian,  L  407.    Derivation  of  this  name,  407,  note  M. 
Bagdad  becomes  the  royal  residence  of  the  Abassides,  v.  297.    Derivation 

of  the  name,  298,  note.    The  fallen  state,  of  the  caliphs  of,  328,  334.    The 

city  ot,  stormed  and  sacked  b^  the  Moguls,  vi.  216. 
Bahrun,  the  Persian  |i;eneral,  bis  character  and  exploits,  iv.  433,  note  M.    Is 

Sx>voked  to  rebelhon,  435.    Dethrones  Chosroes,  437.    His  death,  439. 
mbassy  sent  by  him  to  meet  the  emperor  Cams,  i.  391.    Saying  o(  390, 
note.    Anecdote  o^  390,  wote  M, 

Baian,  cbagan  of  the  Avars,  his  pride,  policy,  and  power,  iv.  442.  Hin 
pcrfidioas  seizure  of  Sirmium  and  Smgidunum,  444;  His  conquests, 
445.  His  treacherous  attempt  to  seize  the  emperor  Heraclius,  465.  !&• 
vests  Constantinople  in  conjunction  with  the  Persians,  475.  Retires, 
476. 

Bfijazet  I.,  Buhan  t>f  the  Turks,  his  reign,  vi.  236.  His  correspondence  with 
Tamerlane,  258.  Is  defeated  and  captured  by  Tamerlane,  265,  266.  In< 
quiry  into  the  story  of  the  iron  cage,  267.    His  sons,  266,  278. 

Bubinus  ^ected  joint  emperor  with  Maximus,  by  the  senate,  on  the  deaths 
of  the  two  Gordians,  L  209. 

Baldwin,  count  of  Flanders,  engages  |n  the  fourth  crusade^  vi.  63.  Is 
choaen  emperor  of  Constantinople,  99.  Is  taken  prisoner  by  Calo-John, 
king  of  the  Bulgarians,  109.    His  death,  110,  note  M. 

Baldwin  II.,  emperor  of  Constantinople^  vi  118.  His  distresses  and  expe- 
dients, 120.    His  expulsion  frOm  that  city,  125, 172. 

Baldwin,  brother  of  Godfrey  of  Bouillon,  accompanies  him  on  the  first  cm- 

.    sade,  V.  558.    Founds  the  principality  of  Edessa,  579. 

Baltic  £ka,  ]>rogre8sive  subsidence  of  the  water  of,  i.  252,  notes.  The  Ro- 
mans acquired*  their  knowledge  of  the  naval  powers  ot,  during  ^^  I?nd 
journeys  in  search  of  amber,  u.  560,  note, 

ttaptism,  theory  and  practice  o^  among  the  primidve  Christians,  ii.  271, 273; 
noteU,  . 

'  iSarbary,  the  name  of  that  country  whence  derived,  v.  246,  note.     The 
Moors  of,  converted  to  the  Mahometan  fkith,  248. 

Rarbatio,  general  of  infimtxy  in  Gaul  under  Julian,  his  misocmdnct,  ii  236. 

Uaroochebas,  his.rebellion  against  the  emperor  Hadrian,  ii  4. 

Bards,  Celtic,  their  power  of  exciting  a  martial  enthusiasm  in  the  people, 
i.  271,  272,  noiea  G.  and  M.  British,  in.  622,  note  M.  Their  peculiar  of- 
fice and  dnties,  628. 

Bari  i«  taken  from  the  Saracens,  by  the  ^int  efforts  of '^the  Latin  and  Greek 
empirea,  v.  441.    Government  of  the  city,  442. 

Rarkami  a  Calabrian  monk,  his  dispute  with  the  Greek  theologians  abont 
the  light  of  Mount  Thabor,  vi.  l94.  His  embassy  to  Rome,  from  An* 
dronicus  the  Younger,  291.    His  literary  character,  328. 

Dusil  I.,,  the  Macedonian,  emperor  of  Constantinople,  iv.  597.  ItcJuces  the 
Paulician9»  v.  392,  393. 

Basil  n.,  emperor  of  Constantinople,  iv.  609.  His  great  wea}tl^  v.  34*. 
Hia  inhuman  treatment  of  the  Bulgarians.  410.    . 

■wU,  ardibishop  of  C«svea,  no  evidence  of  his  having  brvo  per 
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^ht  ibfb  emperaf  Valenfl,  ii.  547;  Ingolts  Mil  Mend  Qtegnay  KaskuM^ 
WMler  the  appearance  of  promotion,  iii.  63,  The  fttberof  the  jnonka  ol 
Pontas,  524. 
SaaUiacofl,  brother  oTthe  empress  Verina, is Ihtrasted  with  tfaiB  comnrand  at 
tbe'linnament  eent  a^amst  the  Vandals  ih  Africa^  iii.  495/  496.  His  fleet 
destroyed  by  Genaenc,  497.  His  propootion  to  the  empire,  and  death,  ▼. 
4,  5. 

Bassianns,  high  prieist  of  the  san,  his  parentage;  i.  46T1  Is  prodaimed  eui- 
peror  at  Emessa,  167.    See  Elagabatus. 

Bassianoa,  brother-in-law  to  Constantine,  rerolts  against  him,  i  49<T. 

Baaaora,  its  foundation  and  situation,  v.  179. 

Baths,  public,  of  Eome,  described,  iii.  263. 

Batce,  reception  of  the  emperor  Julian  there,  il.  .471.  Etymology  of  this 
name,  471,  noU  M.    ' 

Beasts,  wild,  thie  Toriety  of,  introduced  in  the  drcns  for  the  public  games  at 
Borne,  i.  395,  •    „ 

Beausobre,  M.  de,  character  of  hia  Histoire  Critique  du  Maniekiumet  iv. 
587,  note:  -    •     - 

Beder,  battle  o^  between  Mahomet  and  the  Koreish  of  Mecca,  v.  131. 

Bedoweens  of  Arabia,  their  mode  of  life,  v.  77. 

Bees,  remarks  oo  the  structure  of  iheur  combs  and  cells,  y.  301,  note 

Belgrade,  or  the  White  City,  iv.  445. 

Belisarius,  his  bhth  and  military  promotion,  iv.  117.  "The  Life  o^"  by 
Lord  Mahon,  117,  note  M.  Is  apnointed  by  Justinian  to  conduct  the  Afh« 
can  war,  119.  Embarkation  of  nis  troops,  119.  Lands  in  Africa,  123. 
Defeats  Gelimer,  126.  Is  received  into  Carthage,  127.  Fbal  defeat  of 
GeHmer,  130.  Conquest  of  Africa,  133.  His  triumphant  return  to  Con- 
stantinople, 138.'  Is  declared'  sole  consul,  139.  Menaces  the  Ostrogoths 
of  Italy,  145.  Seizes  Sicily,  151.  Invades  Italy,  152.  Besieges  Naples, 
155,156.  Enters  Home,  159.  Is  besieged  in  Rome  by  the  Goths,  160. 
The  siege  again  raised,  172.  Causes  Constaiitine,  one  of  his  generals,  tc 
be  killed,  174.  Siege  of  Ravenna,  178.  Takes  Ravenna  by  stratagem, 
180.  Returns  to  Constantinople,  181.  His  character  and  behavior,  182. 
Scandalous  life  of  his  wife  Antonina,  184, 185.  His  diSjgraoe  and  submis- 
sion, 188.  Is  sent  into  the' East  to  oppose  Chosroes,  kmg  of  Persia,  222. 
His  politic  reception  of  the  Persian  ambassadors,  223.  His  second  cam- 
paign in  Italy,  253.  His  inefiectual  attempt  to  raise  the  siege  of  Rome, 
S57.  Dissuades  Totila  from  destroying  Rome,  259.  Recovers  the  city, 
260.  His  final  recall  from  Italy,  261.  Rescues  Constantinople  from  the 
Bulgarians,  283.    His  disgrace  and  death,  284. 

Benacus,  the  Lake,  iii.  4$0,  noie  M. ' 

Benedict  XII.,  embassy  from  Andronicus  the  Younger  to,  proposine  a  union 
of  the  Latin  and  Greek  churches,  and  soliciting  aid  agaust  the  Turks,  vL 
291,  292.    His  character,  293. 

Benefice,  in  feudal  language,  explained,  iii.  600.  Resumption  of)  by  the 
sovereign,  600,  note  M. 

Beneveato^  battle  o(  between  Charles  of  Aigou  and  Mainfroy-the  Sicilian 
usurper,  vi.  161. 

Beneventum,  anecdotes  relating  to  the  neca  of,  v.  444. 

Bei^jamin  of  Tudela,  his  account  of  the  ridies  of  Constantinople,  t.  348. 

Berva,  or  Aleppo,  reception  df  the  emperor  Julian  there,  ii.  470. 

Bernard,  St.,  his  character  and  tnfluenoe  in  promoting  the  second  cmsadfl^  vL 
12,  vide  note  M.    His  character  of  the  Romans,  vi.  429. 

Bemier,  his  account  of  the  camp  of  Aurengzebe,  i.  241,  note. 
■  Berytns,  aboonnt  of  the  law  sobool  establlaoed  there,  iL  122.    Is  destroyed 
by  an  earthquake,  Wi  29^. 

Bessarion,  Cardinal,  bis  character,  vi  334,  note, 

Bessas,  sovernor  of  Rome  for  Justinian,  his  rapacity  during  the  nega  ei 
that  city  by  Totik  the  Goth,  iv.  256.    Occasions  the  loss  of  RaoH^  Wt 
S56. 
VOL.  VI.— A  A 
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Bewhda  is  taken  uid  gvriBoned  by  Sapor,  king  ol  ^«rKa,  u.  8S9.  U  md- 
fectaally  besieged  by  Constantias,  231. 

Bindoea,  a  Saflsanian  prince,  depoBes  Hormoaz,  king  of  Persia,  iv.  435. 

Birthright;,  the  least  iiyidioas  ot  all  hnnran  distinctioDs,  i.  197. 

Bishops,  anong  the  primitive  Christians,  the  office  o^  explained,  i  55C 
Progvass  of  episcopal  authority,  558.  Assamed  dimity  ofepisoopal  gov 
emment,  569.  Knmber  o(  at  the  time  of  Ooostantine  the  Great,  iL  279. 
Mode  of  their  election,  879,  280,  naie  M.  Their  DOwer  of  ordination,  232. 
The  ecclesiastical  revenae  of  each  diocese,  how  divided,  284.  Their  civil 
farisdiction,  267.  Their  spiritual  oenaores,  289.  Their  legislative  aefldn- 
blies,  292. 

Bishops,  mral,  their  rank  and  dnties,  iL  279. 

Bissextile,  saperstitioas  regard  to  this  year  by  the  Romans,  iL  527. 

Bithynia,  the  cities  of,  plandered  by  the  Goths,  i.  309. 

Blemmyes,  their  revolt  against  the  emperor  Diocletian,  L  416. 

Boccace,  his  literary  character,  vi.  330,  Tiote  M. 

Boethias,  the  learned  senator  of  Borne,  his  history,  iv.  32.  His  confiuemeni 
in  the  Tower  of  Pavia  ;^— his  celebrated  **  Consolation  of  Philosophy,'* 
composed  while  there,  36.    His  horrible  execution,  38. 

iSohemond,  the  son  of  Bobert  Gaiscard,  his  character  and  military  exploits^ 
v.  475.  His  route  to  Constantinople  on  the  crusade,  566.  His  flattering 
reception  by  Alexius  Comnenus,  570,  Takes  Antioch,  and  obtains  the 
principality  of  it,  :80,  582.  His  subsequent  transactions  and  death,  vL  2, 
3,  noieM. 

jftoniface,  St,  his  history,  iL  74,  vide  note  M. 

,  Count,  the  Roman  general  under  Valentinian  III.,  hu  character, 

iii.  367.  Is  betrayed  into  a  revolt  by  iBtins,  369.  His  repentance,  374. 
Is  besieged  in  Hippo  Regius  by  Genseric,  king  of  the  Vandals,  376.  Re- 
turns to  Italy,  and  is  killed  by  .fitius,  378. 

Boniface  YIIL,  Pope,  his  violent  contest  vdth  PbOip  the  Fidr,  king  of 
France,  and  bis  character,  vi.  453.    Institutes  the  jubilee,  456. 

,  marquis  of  Montferrat,  is  chosen  general  of  the  fourth  crusade  tc 

the  Holy  Land,  vL  67.  Is  made  king  of  Macedonia,  101.  Is  kUled  by  the 
Bulgarians,  113. 

BoBpborus,  revolutions  of  that  kingdom,  L  306.  Is  seized  by  the  Gtoths,  307 
Tne  strait  of,  described,  ii.  88. 

Bosra,  siege  of,  by  the  Saracens,  v.  191, 192. 

Botheric,  the  Imperial  general  in  Thessalonica,  murdered  in  a  seditiivi, . 
113, 114. 

Boucicault,  Marshal,  defends  Constantinople  against  Bajazet,  vi.  244. 

Boulogne  recovered  from  Carausius,  by  Constantius  Chloms,  !.  411.  SoW 
by  Godfrey  to  the  church  for  1300  marks,  v.  558. 

Bowides,  the  Persian  dynasty  ofj  v.  329. 

Brancaleone,  senator  of  Rome,  his  character,  vL  440. 

Brass  and  silver,  relative  value  of,  i.  10,  noU  M. 

Bretagne,  the  province  of,  in  France,  settled  by  Britons;  note,  ilL  €21 
noteM. 

Britain,  reflections  on  the  conquest  o^  by  the  Romans,  I  4.  Description  o( 
23.  •  Colonies  planted  in,  43,  Tiote.  A  colony  of  Vandals  settled  tnere  by 
Probus,  383.  Revolt  of  Carausius,  410.  How  first  peopled,  ii.  562.  In. 
vasions  o^  by  tlie  Soots  and  Picts,  564,  565,  note  M.  Is  restored  to  peace 
by  Theodosius,  568.  Revolt  of  Maximus  there,  iii.  75.  Revolt  of  the 
troops  there  against  Honorius,  225.  Is  abandoned  by  the  Romans,  315. 
State  o^  until  the  arrival  of  the  Saxons,  316,  317,  note.  Descent  of  the 
Saxons  on,  619.  Establishment  of  the  Saxon  heptarchy,  621.  Wars  in, 
022.  Saxon  devastation  of  the  country,  624.  Manners  of  the  independftnt 
Britons,  628,  629.  Description  of,  by  Procopius,  631.  Conversion  of  the 
Britons  by  a  mission  from  Pope  Gregory  the  Great,  iv.  422.  Tlie  doctrine 
of  thie  incarnation  received  there,  538. 

Brat«^  M areus,  example  given  by,  L  67.  Question  as  to  its  virtm ,  9*  nnit  ML 
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.  .mtM  the  Trojan,  hia  colooisatioii  of  Britain  novr  glTsa  np  by  iatdJtli^Bar 

.  hiatoriaiiB,  it  562,  mate. 

0affinv  M^  hill  extraordinary  Vnming  mtrrora,  iv.  84,  note. 

Balgarianfl,  their  cfaan^jter,  iv.  196,  vide  note  M.  Their  inniadi  on  tkt 
Bastem  empire,  198.  Invasion  o(,  nnder  Zabergan,  283.  B«poiaed  b> 
Beliaarias,  283.  King^dom  of  the,  deatroy^  by  Baail  IL,  the  Greek  em 
peror,  613,  v.  410.  Revolt  oi,  from  the  Greek  empiro,  and  aobmiwioa 
to  the  pope  of  Rome,  vi.  57.  War  with  the  Greeks  nnder  Cak>Johiv 
107. 

BoU-featt,  In  the  Colisenm  at  Borne,  deaeribed^  vL  534. 

Rargnndiana,  origin  and  langoap;e  of  the,  i  379,  noiet  G.  and  M.  Tiieir  act* 
tlement  on  the  Elbe,  and  maxima  of  ^tvemment,  iL  558.  Their  settlement 
in  Gaal,  iii.  313.  Limits  of  the  kingdom  of,  nnder  GnndobaM,  578.  Are 
enbdned  by  the  Franks,  679,  580. 

Bamet,  character  of  his  **  Sacred  Tbeory'of  the  Earth,"  i  S37,  noie, 

Barrampooter,  sonroe  of  that  river,  vL  257,  nete. 

Bnsir,  in  Egypt,  four  several  places  known  nnder  this  name,  v.  294,  note, 

Bosorg,  the  philosophical  preceptor  of  Hormonz,  king  of  Persia,  his  high 
reputation,  iv.  431,  note, 

Byron,  Lord,  proved  that  swimming  across  the  Hellespont  was  not  a  poetiit 
fiction,  ii.  91,  note  M. 

Byzantine  historians,  list  and  character  of,  vi.  417,  note^  419,  note  M. 

Byzantinm,  siege  of,  by-  the  emperor  Sevems,  i.  142.  Is  taken  by  Maximinr 
485.    Siege  of,  by  Constantino  the  Great,  500.    lu  sitnatioo  described,  ii. 

.  87.    By  whom  founded,  87,  note.    See  Constantmople. 


Caaba,  or  temple  of  Mecca,  described,  v.  93,  94.  The  idols  in,  destroyed  by 
Mahomet,  187. 

Cabades,  king  of  Persia,  besieges  and  takes  Amida,  iv.  101.  Seizes  the 
Straits  of  Caucasas,  102,  103.    Vicissitudes  of  his  reign,  iv.  210. 

Cadesia,  battle  o^  between  the  Saracens  and  the  Persians,  v.  177, 178. 

Cadijah,  ber  marriage  with  Mahomet,  v.  101.  Is  converted  by  bim  to  his 
new  religion,  131.  Her  death,  134.  Mahomet's  veneration  for  her  mem- 
ory, 152. 

CiBcilian,  the  peace  of  the  church  in  Africa  disturbed  by  bim  and  his  party, 
iL  297. 

CflBcilins,  the  authority  of  bis  account  of  the  famous  vision  of  Gonstantine  the 
Great  inquired  into,  ii.  263,  note^  and  M.  note^  262. 

Cvlesttan,  senator  of  Carthage,  his  distress  on  the  taking  of  that  city  by 
Genseric,  iii.  383. 

GAsar,  Julius,  his  inducement  to  the  conquest  of  Britain,  i.  4.  Degrade* 
the  senatorial  dignitv,  74,  note.  Assumes  a  place  among  the  tutelar  dei- 
ties of  Rome,  in  his  lifetime,  84.  His  address  in  appeasmg  a  military  se- 
dition, 182,  Tiote,    His  prudent  application  of  the  coronary  goM  presented 

•  to  bim,  ii.  151,  note  G. 

Ossar  and  Augustus,  those  titles  explained  and  discriminated,  i  85,  note 
W. 

**  Cssars,"  the  emperor  Julian's  philoaophical  fiible  of  the,  delineated,  ii. 
461. 

Cassarea,  capital  of  Cappadocia,  taken  by  Sapor  king  of  Porna,  i.  317.  la 
reduced  by  the  Saracens,  v.  316. 

Ca^  great  range  <^  mountains  in  Asia,  iv.  300. 

Cabina,  queen  of  the  Moors  of  Africa,  her  pdicy  to  drive  the  Arabs  out  of 
the  oouotiy,  v.  346. 

Cairoan,  the  city  of,  in  the  kingdom  of  Tunis,  founded,  v,  243.  Frequently 
confounded  with  the  Greek  city  Cyrene,  243. 

Caled  deserts  from  the  idolatrous  Arabs  to  the  party  of  Mahomet,  v.  196 
His  gallant  conduct  at  the  battle  of  Muta,  141.  His  victories  under  tha 
Mlvi  Ababeker,  175.    Attends  the  Saracen  army  un  the  Syrian  exp» 
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.  4Wm,  190.  Hif  Ttlor  tt  Oie  «ege  tf  IHsiflmchB,  193.  l)Si^^«i|bM 
bimielf  at  the  battle  of  Aiznadin,  194, 195.  Hid  crtiel  treatment  of  ih* 
refagees  finom  DaimuKCis,  199.  3t&im  in  {Acmdering  the  %ir  of  Abjia,  1W3L 
CoBufianda  the  Sarao^iia  at  the  hattte  oflTdfflmK;  !e0l6.    Histfeafli,  217f 

Caledhmia,  and  its  aocieiit  inhabitants,  defleribed,  !L  563.  >        -- 

CaMduian  Ivar,  onder  the  eiiipeMt<  Se^fotf,  ek  iieotfunt  of,  i'169.<^  <'  ' 

Caliphs  of  the  Saracens,  cbaraeter  of,  vi  179.  Thdr  rapid  6Qiiqb«Bt«^74. 
Extent  and  power  of,  271.  Triple  division  of  the  office,  ^6.  Their 
patronage  of  leamihg,  300.  I^lihie  littd  iall^of  th^  emp(re,^21'/385j  -vi 
815.  ''     ■ 

CaHinioiun,  the  pnnisbment  of  a  r^Sgions  sedition  inthat  eity  <»pp08ed  by 
St.  Ambrose,  iii.  115. 

Callinicos  of  Heliopolis  assists  in  defending  Constantinople  against  the 
Saracens,  by  his  cneaft^ioal  inflammabte'cotii^ositibns,  r.  982,- 1268,  "n&telA. 

Calmacks,  black,  recent  emigration  o(v  from  the  confines  of  S.tiS6ia.to1}iose 
of  China,  iii.  24.    Coantry  of  the,  iv.  202. 

Calo-John^  the  Bvlgarian  chief,  his  war  wich  Baldwin,  the  Lastin  emperor 
of  the  Greeks,  vi.  107.  Defeats,  and  takes  him  prisoner,  109.  -His-  savage 
character  and  death,  119, 113,  note  UL  414. 

CaJoceras,  a  camel-driver,  excites  an  insurrection  in  the  Island  6f  Cypme^ 
ii.  166.  '■  ;..    . 

CidpilnKniQs,  the  madiinery  of  his  edogne  On  the  accession  of  the  emperor 
Oartts,  i.  889. 

Calvin,  the  reformer,  v.  399.  His  doctrine  of- the-  Encharis^  399.  £xami> 
nation  of  his  conduct  to  Servetas,  401,  vide  note  Q. 

Camel,  of  Arabia,  described,  v.  79. 

Camisfunds  of  Langnedoc,  their  enthasiasm  compared 'with  that  of  the  Ch- 
cumbellions  of  Nomidia,  ii.  362. 

Campania^  the  province  aS,  desolated  by  the  ill  polity  of  the  Rom^  empe- 
rors, ii.  144.    Description  of  the  LacaUan  villa  in,  iii  514. 

Canada,  4he  present  climate  and  circumstaDces  of,  compared  with  those  of 
anoient  Germany,  i.  2$4» 

Gannon,  enormoas  one  of  the  snltan  Mahomet  II. -described^  vi.  379/360. 
Tiote  M.    Barsts,  389. 

Canoe%  B/Qssiaa,  a  description  o^  V.  428/ 

Cantacnzene,  John,  character  of  his  Greek  History,  vL  176.  His  good 
fortnne  under  the  voonger  An^imious,  183, 184.  Is  driven  to  assume 
the  purple,  186.  His  lively  distinction  between  foreign  and  dvii  war, 
-16&  His  entry  into  Constantinople,  and  reign,  190.  Abdicate  and 
turns  monk,  193.    His  war  with  the  Genoese  factory  at  Pera,  198.    Mar- 

.  ries  his  daughter  to  a  Turky  294.  His  negotiadcm  with  Pope'deraent 
VX,  294. 

Cantemir'a  History  of  the  Ottoman  Empire,  character  d^i  vi.  886,  nfi^e;  9ide 
note  M.,  237. 

Capelianus,  governor  of  Mauritania,  defeats  the  younger  GordiaQ,'and  takea 
Carthage,  I  208. 

Capitation-tax,  under  the  B^man  emperors,  an  account  of,  iL  144. 

Capito  Ateius,  the  civilian,  his  character,  iv.  325...  •  • 

Capitol  of  Eome,  burning  and  restoration  o(  iL  16,  17. 

Oappadoda,  fjuxkous  for  its  fine  breed  of  .herpes,  ii.  136;  >  i 

Capraria,  Isle  of;  character  of  the  monks  there,  jii.  184. 

Captives,  how  treated  by  the  Barbarians,  ii,  397,  601,  602. 

Garacalla,  son  of  the  emperor  Severus,  his  fixed  antipathy  to  bis  brother 
Geta,  i  151.  Succeeds  to  the  empire  jomtly  with  him,.  154.  Tendency 
of  his  edict  to  extend  the  privileges  of  Roman  citiz^s  to  all  the  free 
inhabitants  of  his  empire,  187^  His  view  in  thia  transaelioili  193. 
Doubles  the  tax  on  legacies  and  inheritaxioes,  194.  ^ .  — - 

Oaraoomm,  the  Tartar  aettlem^tof,  described,  vi.^2a. >  t    ■ 

(laravans,  Sogdian,  their  route  to  and  from  China,  ibr  ailM»^«P9iir-te 
n 1  empire,  iiL  68,  69.  '^" 
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.Cteajiria^  lus  revolt  ia  Britain^  L  409.    Is  acknowledged  bj  DiocleUaa  mm  ' 
Ilk  ooUeagaes,  411. 

Carbeasy  the  Paalician,  bia  revolt  from  the  Greek  emperor  to  the  Saraoena 
V.  429.. 

Cardinala^  the  election  of  &  pope  vested  in  them,  vi.  450.  InstilatioD  of  tha 
ooncUve,  450.  ^  .       ^ 

Cardaene,  situation  and  history  of  that  territory,  i.  430,  note  M. 

Carinna,  the  son  of  Cams,  succeeds  bis  &ther  in  the  empire  jointly  with  kla 
brother  Numerian,  i.  392. 

Carismiana,  their  invasion  of  Syria,  vL  40,  noie  M. 

OarJoviQg;tan  race  of  kinga^  commencement  of^  in  France,  v.  28. 

Garmath,  the  Arabian  reformer,  his  character,  v.  323.  His  military  exploit^ 
323. 

Carmelites,  from  whom  they  derive  their  pedigree,  iii.  522,  note. 

Carpathian  mountains,  their  situation,  i.  852. 

Cartha^  taken  by  Capdianna,  i  208.  The  bishopric  ot,  bought  fi>r  Majori- 
una,  iL  54,  noie,  fi^Iigious  discord  generated  there  by  the  factiona  of  C(b- 
cilian  and  Donatua»  411, 41SK  The  temple  of  Venus  there  converted  into 
a  Christian  church,  iii  142.  Is  surprised  by  Grenseric,  king  of  the  Van- 
dala,  380.    The  gatea  ni,  open  to  Belisarius,  iv.  127.    Natural  alterations 

,  produced  by  time  in  the  situation  of  this  citv,  128,  note^  The  walla  of, 
repaired  by  Belisarins»  129.  Insurrection  of  the  B«oii;ian  troops  Uiere,  245. 
Troubles  and  sedition,  247,  248,  note  M.  Is  reduced  and  pillaged  by  Has- 
san the  Saracen,  v.  244.    Subsequent  history  of,  245. 

Carthageaia,  an  extraordinary  rich  silver  mine  worked  there,  for  the  Bo- 
mans,  i.  188. 

Carua,  emperor,  his  election  and  character,  i.  388. 

Caspian  and  Iberian  gatea  ot  Mount  Canaasus  .distinguished*  iv.  lOa, 
noicU. 

Cassians,  the  i>arty  of,  among  the  Eoman  civilians  explained,  iv.  326. 

Cfssipdocus,  his  Gothic  history,  i.  281.  His  account  of  the  infant  atate  ot 
the  republic  of  Venice,  iii.  447.  His  laag  and  prosperous  life,  81»  noie  2? 
.noteU., 

Castriot,  George.    See  Bcanderbeg. 

Catalans,  their,  service  and  war  in  the  Greek  empire,  vi.  166. 

Catholic  church,  the  doctrines  o{,  how  discriminated  from  the  opimooa  of  the 
Platonic  school^  it  310.  The  authority  of,  extended  to  the  minda  of  man- 
kind, 313;  Faith  aS  the  Western  or  Latin  ebuTGh^  d23.  Is  idisteMled  bv 
factions  in  the  cause  of  Athanasina,  334.  The  doxology,  how  introduced, 
and  bow  perverted,  354.  The  revenue  o(  transferred  to  the  heathen 
priests^  by  Julian,  441.  Edict  of  Theodosius,  for  the  establishment  of  the 
Catholic  m\ht  m.  80.  The  progressive  steps  of  idolatry  in  the,  155.  Per- 
secution of  the  Catholics  in  Africa,  548.  Pious  frauds  of  the  Catholio 
clergy,  555.  How  bewildered  by  the  doctrine  of  the  Incarnation,  iv.  495, 
498.  Unionof  the  Greek  and  Latin  churchea,  538.  tikhism  of  the  Greek 
church,  vL  46. 

Cava,  story  of  the  Spanish  Lady^  v.  iii9,'Vide  nou  M. 

Cedars  of  Libanns,  iv,  554,  vide  note  MM-irem  Burckbapdt's  Travela,  554. 

Celesttae,  Pope,  espouses  the  party  of  Cyril  against  Nesturins,  and  pro 
nounces  the  degnudation  of  the  lifttter  from  hia  ;epiaoopal  dimity,  iv.  506, 

Celtic  language  driven  to  the  mountaina  by  uis  Latin,  i.  45^  noie,  and 
note  M. 

Censor,  the  office  of;  revived  under  the  emperor  Becins,  i  292.  Bat  with 
out  effect,  293. 

Ceos,  the  manufacture  of  silk  iirat  introduced  to  Europe  from  that  island, 
ivi  66«   .  7       '  •:  .  . 

Cerca,  the  principal  queen  of  Attila,  king  of  the  Huns,  her  reception  cil 
Maximin,  the  B>oman  ambassador,  iiL  410,  nql$  M« 

Cerinthus,  his  opinion  of  the  twofold  nature  of  Jesus  Cfarial,  iV,  4M.  Bt 
Mm'a  aversion  to,  494,  note,  and  note  M. 
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f^yton,  aneient  names  gfren  to  that  idand,  and  the  unpcrfocC  knowMga 
of,  by  the  Romans,  ii.  463,  no^  463,  note  M. 

trhaboras.  River,  a  tribatary  of  the  Euphrates,  if.  476. 

Chaloedon,  the  iojadicioas  sitaation  or  this  city  stigmatized  far/  prorcrbial 
contempt,  ii.  69.  A  tribanal  erected  there  by  the  emperor  Jahan,  to  ti^ 
and  punish  the  evil  ministers  of  his  predecessor  Constantias,  398,  399. 
A  stately  church  built  there  by  Rufinns,  the  infamous  minister  of  the 
emperor  Theodosius,  ill.  168.  is  taken  by  Chosroes  II.,  king  of  Persia, 
IT.  461. 

^haloondylcs,  the  Greek  historian  of  the  15th  century,  his  description  of 
Germany,  France,  and  Britain,  vi.  302,  303.  His  severe  strictures  on  the 
domestic  character  of  the  English,  304. 

Chalons,  battle  of,  between  the  Romans  and  Attila,  king  of  the  Hons^  iii 
440. 

Chamavians  reduced  and  generously  treated  b^  Julian,  ii.  240. 

Chancellor,  the  original  and  modem  application  of  this  word  compared,  1 
394,  iufte. 

Characters,  national,  the  distinction  of^  how  formed,  iii.  3. 

Chariots  of  the  Romans  described,  iii.  254,  note. 

Charlemagne  conquers  the  kingdom  of  Lombardy,  v.  27.  His  reception  ai 
Rome,  30.  Eludes  fulfilling  the  promises  of  Pepin  and  himself  to  the  Ro- 
man pontifl^  33.  His  coronation  at  Rome  by  the  pope  Leo  HI.,  43.  His 
reini  and  character,  44,  45.  Extent  of  his  empire,  48,  49.  His  neighbors 
and  enemies,  52.  His  saccessors,  53.  His  negotiations  and  treaty  with 
the  Eastern  empire,  56.  State  of  bis  family  and  dominions  in  the  tenth 
centnnr,  v.  372. 

Charles  Sf  artel    See  Martel. 

!%arles  the  Fat,  emperor  of  the  Romans,  v.  54,  55. 

Charles  of  Anion  sulxiues  Naples  and  Sicily,  vi.  160.  The  Sicilian  Vespem^ 
164.    His  cnaracter  as  a  senator  of  Rome,  422. 

Charles  IV.,  emperor  of  Germany,  his  weakness  and  poverty,  ▼.  71.  His 
public  ostentation,  7S.    Contrast  between  him  and  Anrastus,  73. 

Charles  V.,  emperor,  parallel  between  him  and  Diocletian,  i.  441 ;  and 
between  the  sack  of  Rome  by  him,  and  that  by  Alaric  the  Goth,  liL  290.^ 

Chastity,  its  high  esteem  among  the  ancient  Germans,  i.  267 ;  and  the  primi* 
tive  Christians,  549. 

Chemistry,  the  art  of,  from  whom  derived,  v.  305,  note  M.  305. 

Chersonesus,  Thracian,  how  fortified  hy  the  emperor  Justinian,  ilL  93.  This 
city  confounded  with  Chersonesus  Taurica,  u.  170. 

Chersonites,  the,  assist  Constantine  the  Great  against  the  Goths,  li.  171,  Wis 
note  M.  Are  cruelly  persecuted  by  the  Greek  emperor  Justinian  IJL,  iv. 
579. 

Chess,  the  object  of  the  game  of,  by  w^'om  invented,  iv.  217.  Allnsions  o^ 
V.  309,  325. 

Childeric,  king  of  France,  deposed  under  papal  sanction,  v.  28. 

Children,  the  exposing, of,  a  prevailing  vice  of  antiquity,  iv.  344. 

Children,  natural,  how  defined  b^  the  Roman  laws,  iv.  353,  vide  note  G. 

China,  how  distinffuished  in  ancient  history,  i.  421,  note.  Great  numbers  rf 
children  annuair^  exposed  there,  567,  note.  Its  situation,  lit  14,  note. 
The  high  antiquity  of,  claimed  by  its  historians,  14.  Tlie  great  wall  oC 
when  erected,  17,  note  M.  Was  twice  conquered  by  the  Northern  tribes, 
19.  The  Romans  supplied  with  silk  by  the  caravans  from,  iv.  68,  69. 
Turkish  invasions  o(  204.  Is  conquered  by  the  Moguls,  vi  213,  290. 
Expulsion  of  the  Moguls,  222. 

Chivalry,  origin  and  character  of,  v.  562,  563. 

Chnodomar,  prince  of  the  Alemanni,  taken  prisoner  by  Julian  at  the  battlt 
of  Btrasburgh,  ii.  238. 

Chosroes,  king  of  Armenia,  assassinated  by  the  emissaries  of  SajKir,  king 
of  Persia,  i.  315. 

,  son  of  Tiridates,  kinff  of 'Armenia,  his  character,  ii.  179.    Hlilory 
«f  his  son  Dhtm,  and  of  Slialipour,  180,  note  M. 
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efaiiniea  I.,  king  of  Penria,  iii.  380/«iotef  M.  Procacto  the  lart  rarrHlBf 
phikMophen  of  Athens,  in  hu  treaty  with  the  emperor  Jastinian,  110. 
aoview  of  his  history,  ir.  211,  vids  note  U.,  212,  213,  note  U.  Selta  a 
peace  to  Jastifiian,  217.  His  invasion  of  Svria,  220.  His  negotiatiooa 
wilh  Jastinian,  237.  His  prosperity,  236.  Battle  of  Melitene,  429.  His 
leath,  4S0,  note  M. 

..  —  XL,  king  of  Persia,  is  raised  to  the  throne  on  the  deposition  of 
lia  fiither  .Hormoaz,  ir.  435,  436.  L«  reduced  to  impk>re  the  assistance  of 
he  emperor  Maarice,  438.  His  restoration  and  policy,  439.  His  letters 
o  Sergids,  extant,  441,  note  M.  Gonqners  Syria,  459.  Palestine,  460. 
Rgypt  and  Asia  Minor,  460,  461.  His  reign  and  magnificence,  461.  lie* 
jects  the  Mahometan  religion,  463.  Imposes  an  igpnominious  peace  on 
the  emperor  Heraclias,  464,  465.  His  flight,  deposition,  and  death,  481, 
483. 

Chozars.  the  horde  of^  sent  by  the  Tarks  to  the  assistance  of  the  emperor 
Ueradins,  ir.  477.    Authors  who  describe  them,  477,  note  M. 

Christ,  the  festival  of  his  birth,  why  fixed  by  the  Eomans  at  the  wmter 
sobtjoe,  ii.  383,  note.    Mahometan  creed  coDceming,  v.  108. 

Christians,  primitive,  the  various  sects  into  which  they  branched  oat,  1 
520.  Ascribed  the  Psgah  idolatry  to  the  iKeocy  of  demons,  522.  Be- 
lieved the  end  of  the  world  to  be  near  at  hand,  532l  The  miracaloas 
powers  ascribed  to  the  primitive  church,  539.  •  Their  faith  stronger  tlian 
in  modem  times,  544.  Their-  superior  virtue  and  austerity,  544.  Be- 
pentance,  a  virtue  in  high  esteem  amonff  them,  545.  Their  notions  of 
marriage  and  chastity,  549.  They  disclaim  war  and  government,  551. 
552,  noies  Q.  and  M.  Were  active,  however,  in  the  internal  government 
of  their  own  society,  553.  Bishops,  556.  •  Synods,  558..  Metrojpolitans 
and  primates,  560.  Bishop  of  Rome,  561.  Church  of  Home  not  founded 
by  St  Peter,  561,  note  M.  llieir  probable  proportion  to  the  Pagan  sub- 
jects of  the  empire  before  the  conversion  of  Constahtine  the  Great,  583. 
Inquiry  into  their  persecutions,  ii.  1.  Why  more  odious  to  the  govern- 
ing  powers  than  the  Jews,  6.  Their  rel^ious  meetings  suspected,  10. 
Are  persecuted  by  Nei'o,  as  the  incendianes  of  Rome,  17,  18,  notes  M. 
and  Q.  Instructions  of  the  emperor  Trajan  to  Pliny  the  Younger  for 
the  regulation  of  his  conduct  towards  them,  26.  Remained  exposed  to 
popular  resentment  on  public  festivities,  28.  Legal  mode  of  proceeding 
against  them,  29.  Tiie  4inlor  with  which  the^  courted  martyrdom,  39. 
When  allowed  to  erect  places  for  public  worship,  49..  Their  persecution 
under  Diocletian  and  his  aiasociates,  62.  An  edict  of  toleration  for  them 
published  by  Galerius  just  before  his  death,  75. .  Some  considerations 
necessary  to  be  attended  to  in  reading  the  sufferings  of  the  martyrs,  79. 
Edict  of  Milan  pqblisbed  by  Constantino  the  Oreat,  ii.  252.  Political 
recommendations  of  the  Christian  morality  to  Constantino,  254.  Theo- 
ry and  practice  of  passive  obedience,  255.  Their,  loyalty  and  zeal,  258. 
The  sacrament  of  baptism,  how  administered  in  early  times,  271.  Ex- 
traordinary, propagation  of  Christianity  after  it  obtamed  the.  Imperial 
sanction,  273,  274.  Becomes  the  established  reli^on  of  the  .Roman 
empire,  277.  Spiritual  and  temporal  powers  distinguished,  277.  Review 
of  the  episcopal  order  in  the  church,  279,  280.  The  ecclesiastical  rev- 
ennd  of  each  diocese,  how  divided,  284.  Their  lesislative  assemblies 
200,  292.  Edict  of  Constantino  the  Great  against  heretics,  295.  Mys- 
terious doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  315.  The  doctrines  of  the  Catholio 
church,  how  discriminated  from  the  opinions  of  the  Platonic  school,  313, 
317.  General  character  of  the  Chrisuan  sects,  363.  Christian  schools 
prohibited  by  the  emperor  Julian,  442.  They  are  removed  from  all 
offices  of  trust,  444w  Are  obliged  to  reinstate  the  Pagan  temples,  445. 
Their  imprudent  and  irre«pilar  zeal  against  idolatry,  458.  Distinction 
aS,  into  vulgar  and  ascetic,  iii.  520.  Conversion  of  the  barbarous  natioM: 
540. 

Chrisliaiuty,  mquiry  into  the  progresf  and  establishment  of,  I  M4. 50S,  i 
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It.  Religion  and  cfaai«cter  of  tbe  JiBWi.  {S08, 909,  noU$  Q.  and  IL  Tm 
Jewuh  ]«Ugion  the  bada  of  Christiani^,  572.  Is  oflfemd  to  all  maniind, 
973.  The  aecta  into  which  the  CbxistiAna  divided,  G75,  The  theofjey 
«(  redooed  to  a  syateoiaiical  jEbna  in  the  aciiool  oC  Aiezandria,.  577.  Irja- 
diciooB  oondact  of  itc  early,  advocates^  587..  Jta  persecntioiia,  ii«  1,  vuU 
note.  Pint  erection  of  chnrcheH,  49.  The  system  of,  iboiid  in  Plato's 
doctrine  of  the  Logat,  300,  nota  Q.  and  M^  301—306.  Salvtary  effiscu 
resnking  from  the  oonversion  of.  the  barbaroos  nations  to,  iiL  540i.  he 
progress  in  the  North  of  Eorope,  v.  437,  438. 

Clur^saphins.the  eannch  engages  Edeoon  to  asaassinate  his  king  Atdia 
iii.  416.  Is  pat  to  death  by  the  empress  Pnlcberia,  418.  Causes  of  hit 
execution,  418,  note  M.  Assisted  at  the  second  oonndl  of  Ephesns^  iy 
515l  ..... 

hrysocheir,  general  of  the  revolted  Panlicians,  overruns  and  piQagea  Asia 
Minor,  v.  393.    His  death,  394. 

Chrysoloras,  Manuel,  the  Greek  envoy,  his  character,  vi.  333.  His  admira- 
tion of  Kome  and  Ck)nstantinople,  342. 

Chrysopolis.  battle.  o(,  between  Constantine  .the  Great  and  Xidnius,  i  501 
Scatari  or  Chrrsopolis,  iL  69. 

Chrvsostom,  St,  his  account  of  the  pompons  lazniy  oC  the  emperor  AMff- 
dios,  iii  322.  ProtecU  his  fugitive  patron  the  eannch  JCutrofaus,  334. 
History  of  his  promotion  to  the  aichiepisoopal  see  of  Constantinople,  339. 
340.  His  character  and  administration,  341.  His  persecntion,  .343.  His 
death,  347.  His  relics  removed  to  Constantinople,  347.  His  ennominm 
on  the  monastic  life,  526,  note, 

ChurciieB,  Christian,  the  first  erection  of,  i.  49.  Demolition  o^  under  Biocle- 
tian,  ii.  64.  Splendor  of,  under  Qonstaxdine  the  Greats  286..  Seven,  of 
Ana,  the  fate  of;  vi.  220. 

Cibaiis,  battle  of,  between  Constantine  the  Great  and  Licinius,  i.  49a. 

Cicero,  s^rstem  of  his  Bepublic,  i.  35,  aote  M.  His  view  of  the  philosophy 
ical  opinions  as  to  the  m£S&rti[lity  of  the  soul,  i.  527.  His  enccnnimn  on 
the  study  of  the  law,  iv.  306. 

Cimmerian  darkness,  the  expression,  whence  derived,  iii.  255,  noie, 

Circumcellioas  of  Afiica,  Donatist  schismatics,  history  of  their  revolt,  iL  360. 
Their  religious  suicides,  362.  Persecution  of^  by  the  emperor  Honorins^ 
iii.  373. 

Circumcision  of  both  sexes,  a  physical  custom  in  Ethiopia,  umxmnected 
with  religion,  iv.  565. 

CintuB,  Roman,  the  four  factions  in,  described,  iv.  56.  Constantinople,  and 
the  Eastern  empire,  distracted  by  these  factions,  57.  .    . 

Cities  in  the  Eoman  empire  enumerated,  L  60.  Commercial,  of  Italy,  rise 
and  government  of,  v.  65,  66. 

Citizens  of  Rome,  motive  of  Caracalla.for  extending  the  privHegea  o^  to  all 
the  free  inhabitants  of  the  empire,  i.  185.  Political  tendency  of  this  grant, 
195. 

City,  the  birth  of  a  new  one,  bow  celebrated  by  the  B4Mnnnf^  ii  95,  vide 
note. 

Civilians  of  Rome,  orimn  of  tlie  profession,  and  the  three  periods  in  the  his> 
toiy  of,  iv.  320,  note  W . 

Civilis,  the  Batavian,-fai8  snccessfal  revolt  against  the  Romans,  »i  274. 

Claudian  the  poet,  and  panegyrist  Of  Stilicho,  his  woriu. Supply  the  do* 
ficiencies  of^  history,  iii.  173.  Celebrates  the  murder  of  Rnmrns,  178 
His  offices  and  wealth,'  237.  His  indifierenoe  as  to  religion,  S38,.nateM. 
His  death  and  character,  239.    His  character  of  the  eunudi  fiutropiuB^ 

326.  .  .   ..:. 

Claudius,  emperor,  chosen  by  the  Preetorian  guards,  Without  the  ooncprrenca 

of  the  senate,  i.  88.  . 

,  emperor,  saocessor  to  Gallienus,  his  character  and  elevmlitii  to  tht 

throne,  i  332. 
CtoMidar,  vdnister  of  the  emperor  Commodns,  his  lustoiy,  i.  f  08. 
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OENKRAL   IKDKX.  iM 

Clemeaa,  f  laviai,  and  bis  wife  Domitilk,  vrhy  diiidjigruiBhed  as  Chriadn 

.  martyrs,  iL  25,  note  M. 
Clement.. III.,  pppo^  and  the  emperor  Henry  ILL,  matatlly  oonihu  eack 

other's  sovereign  characters,  ▼.  478. 

- — ■' v.,  pope,  transfers  the  holy  see  from  Rome  to  Avignon,  vi.  357. 

Clergy,  when  first  distin^ished  from  the  laity,  i  562,  ii.  277.    The  ranks  and 

nombers  of,  how  multiplied,  282,  284.    Exempted  from  manicipal  offices 

and  personal  taxes,  283,  vide  note  G.    Their  property,  284, 265.    Their 

offences  only  cognizable  by  their  own  order,  267, 286.    Valendnian*s  edifll 

to  restrain  the  avarice  of,  549.  . 

Clodion,  the  first  of  the  Merovingian  race  or  kings  of  the  Franks  in  Gknl, 

his  reign,  iii.  429,  430,  note  M. 
Clodios  Albinos,  ^vemor  of  Bntain,  his  steady  fidelity  daring  the  revolu- 
tions at  Eome,  1. 130.    Declares  himself  against  Jnliimas,  131. 
Clotilda,  niece  of  the  king  of  Burgundy,  is  married  to  Ciovis,  king  of  (Le 

Franks,  and  converts  her  Pagan  husband,  iii.  574.    Exhorts  her  hasbaad 

to  the  Gothic  war,  581.  582. 
Cbvi%  king  of  the  Franks,  his  descent,  and  reign,  iii.  568. 
Cluverins,  his  account  of  the  objects  of  adoration  among  the  ancient  Ger- 
mans, i.  269,  note^  note  G.  270. 
Cochineal,  importance  of  the  discovery  o^  In  the  art  of  dyeing,  iv.  66, 

note. 
Code  of  Justinian,  how  formed,  iv.  192.    New  edition  of,  331. 
Codicils,  how  far  admitted  bv  the  B.Qman  law  respecting  (estamenu,  iv.  324 

364. 
Ccenobitcs,  in  monkish  history,  described,  iii.  537. 
Coinage,  how  regulated  by  the  Roman  emperors,  vi.  342,  noteiL.    . 

— • of  Arabia^  v.  277,  note  M. 

Colchos,  the  modern  Mmgrelia,  described,  iv.  225.    Maimers  of  the  native^ 

227.    Revolt  of,  from  the  Romans  to  the  Persians,  and  repentance,  231, 

232.    Colchian  war,  in  consequence,  235. 
Coliseum,  of  the  emperor  Titus,  observations  on,  i.  397,  vL  533,  note  M 

Exhibition  of  a  bull-feast  in,  534. 
Collyridian  heretics,  an  account  of,  v.  105. 
Colonies,  Roman,  how  planted,  i.  43. 
Colonna,  history  of  the  Roman  family  of,  vi.  461. 
Colossus  of  Rhodes,  some  account  ot,  v.  219. 
Columns  of  Hercules,  their  situation,  L  31. 
Comana,  the  rich  temple  of,  suppressed,  and  the  revenues  confiscated,  by  mm 

emperors  of  the  East,  iL  136. 
Combat,  judicial,  origin  of,  in  the .  Salic  laws,  iii.  596.    The  laws  of,  accord* 

ing  to  the  assise  of  Jerusalem,,  v.  602.    Apology  for  the'  practice  of,  vL 

146,  note. 
Comets,  account  of  those  which  appeared  in  the  reign  of  Justinian,  iv.  289. 

Authors  veho  record  theif  return,  note  M.  291. 
Conmientiolua,  his  disgraceful  warfare  against  the  Avars,  iv.  447. 
Commodus,  emperor,  his  education,  chcu-acter,  and  reign,  i.  102»    Epigram 

on,  112,  note  M.    His  death,  115,  note  W. 
Comneni,  origin  of  the  family  of.  iv.  613.    Its  extinction,  vi.  413, 
Conception,  mimaculate,  of  the  Virgin  Maxy,  the  doctrine  o^  from  whcixe 

derived,  v.  105. 
Concubine,  according  to  the  Roman  civil  law,  explained,  iv.  532.  ^ 
Conflagration,  general,  ideas  of  the  primitive  Christians  concerning,  i.  537, 

note. 
Conquest,  the  vanity  of,  not  so  justifiable  as  the  desire  of  spofl,  il  566.    li 

rather  achieved  by  art  .than  personal  valor,  iii.  389,  . . 
Conrad  III.,  emperorj  engages  in  the  second  crusade,  vL  4.    His  disastroat 

expedition,  5,  9,  note  M. 
*  of  Montferrat  defi^nds  Tyre  against   Saladin,  vi.  99.    Ta 

abitied,  32. 
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562  OSNERAL  TNBKZ. 

Oomtaucc.  treaty  of,  ▼  67. 

Constaiis,  ihe  third  son  of  Ccnstantine  the  Great,  is  sent  to  f^ovtm  Am 
wertcnt  provinces  of  the  empire,  ii.  165.  Division  of  the  em^nre  amoDg 
turn  and  his  brothers,  on  the  deadi  of  their  fiither,  177.  Is  invaded  by  bis 
brother  Constantine,  186.  Is  killed,  on  the  asnrpation  Of  Magnentiii% 
188.  Espoased  the  cause  of  Athanasias  against  his  brother  Constantias, 
339. 

II.,  emperor  of  Constantinople,  iv.  375,  notes  M. 

Constantia,  princess,  granddaaghter  of  Constantino  the  Great,  is  carried  by 
lier  mother  to  the  camp  of  the  nsnrper  Procopins,  ii.  533.  Narrowly  ea* 
capes  ftlling  into  the  hands  of  the  daadi,  588.  Marries  the  emperor  Gra> 
tian,  591,  note. 

Constantiiu,  daughter  of  Constantine  the  Great,  and  widow  of  Hannibalia* 
nns,  pkces  the  diadem  on  the  head  of  the  general  Vetranio,  ii.  189.  Is 
married  to  Gallns,  204.    Her  character,  205.    Dies,  208. 

-  ,  widow  of  the  Eastern  emperor  Maurice,  the  cruel  fate  o^  and 

her  daughters,  iv.  454. 

Constantine  the  Great,  the  several  opinions  as  to  the  place  of  his  birth,  i 
454.  His  history,  455.  He  is  sainted  emperor  by  the  British  legions  on 
the  death  of  his  father,  457.  Marries  Fausta,  the  daughter  of  Maximian, 
463.  Puts  Maximian  to  death,  469.  General  review  of  his  administra- 
tion in  ChLul,  471.  Undertakes  to  deliver  Home  from  the  tyranny  Of  Max- 
entius,  474.  Defeats  Maxentius  and  enters  Eome,  480.  His  alliance 
with  LidniuB,  485.  Defeats  Licinius,  493.  Peace  concluded  with  Licin- 
ius,  492.  His  laws,  493.  Chastises  the  Goths,  497.  Second  civil  war 
with  Licinius,  497.  Motives  which  induced  him  to  make  Byzantium  the 
capital  of  his  empire,  ii.  86.  Declaros  his  determination  to  spring  from 
divine  command,  94.  Despoils  other  cities  of  their  ornaments  to  decorate 
his  new  capital^  98.  Ceremony^  of  dedicating  his  new  city,  106.  Form 
of  civil  and  military  administration  established  there,  106.  Separates  the 
civil  from  the  military  administration,  125.  Corrupted  nulitary  discipline. 
126.  His  character,  153.  Account  of  his  fiimily,  156.  His  jealousy  of 
his  son  Crispus,  158.  Mysterious  deaths  of  Cnspus  and  Licinius,  160. 
His  repentance,  and  acts  of  atonement  inquired  into,  161.  His  sons  and 
nephews,  163.  Sends  them  to  superintend  the  several  provinces  of 
the  empire,  165.  Assists  the  Sarmatians,  and  provokes  the  Goths,  166, 
167.  Beduces  the  Goths  to  peace,  170.  His  deatli,  173.  His  conversion 
to  Christianity,  attempt  to  ascertain  the  date  of,  248.  His  Pagan  super- 
stition, 250.  Protects  the  Christians  of  Gaul,  251.  Publishes  the  edict 
of  MUan,  252.  Motives  which  recommended '  the  Christians  to  his 
favor,  254.  Exhorts  his  subjects  to  embrace  the  Christian  profession, 
257.  His  famous  standard  the  Laharum  described,  259,  260.  His  cele- 
brated virion  previous  to  his.  battle  with  Maxentius,  262.  Story  of  the 
miraculous  cross  in  the  air,  265.  266,  note  M.  His  conversion  accounted 
for,  from  natural  and  probable  causes,  267.  Occasion  of  his  conversion, 
267,  note  M.  His  theological  discourses,  270.  His  devotion  and  privi- 
leges, 270.  The  delay  of  his  baptism  accounted  for,  271.  Is  commemo> 
nUed  as  a  saint  by  the  Greeks,  273.  His  edict  against  heretics,  295.  Fa- 
vors the  cause  of  Caeciiian  against  Donatus,  298.  His  sensible  letter  to 
the  bishop  of  Alexandria,  325.  How  prevailed  on  to  ratify  the  Nioene 
creed,  326.  His  levity  in  religion,  328.  Granted  a  toleration  to  his  Pagwi 
subjects,  364.  His  reform  of  Pagan  abuses,  364.  Was  associated  with 
Headien  deities  after  bis  death,  by  a  decree  of  the  senate,  367.  His  dis- 
covery of  Uie  holy  sepulchre,  433.  Builds  a  magniiicent  church  on  tha 
«pot,  433.  Publication  of  bis  fictitious  donation  to  the  bishops  of  Bonoe, 
r.  34.  Interdiction  of  marriage  with  strangers,  ascribed  to  him,  359. 
Bxcepticsj^  360. 

Jionstanci^ie  \L  the  son  of  Constantine  the  Groat,  is  sent  to  preside  over 
4>«kl  \\  lit.     Division  of  the  empire  anwnsr  him  and  his  brotbern,  ok 
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Hm  dMUh  of  their  father^  177.    InviLdds  hl»  brotiier  CoiistaiM,  tW,  and  if 
kiUed,188. 

C«i«tantiiie  m.',  emperor  of  Ckmstantinople,  iv.  572. 

— — —  rV.,  Pogonatas,  emperor  of  Constantinople,  iv.  575.     • 

———V.  Gopronymaa,  emperor  of  Constantinople,  iv.  583.  Bingu 
Jar  and  tragic  history  of  his  five  sons,  585,  note  M.  Revolt  of  Artavas^ 
and  trotlbfes  on  accoont  of  image  worship,  v.  12.  Abolishes  the  monkish 
order,  13. 

'  VT.,  emperor  of  Constantinople,  iv.  586. 

■■  VIL  Porphyrogenitos,  emperor  of  Constantinople,  iv.  602.    His 

cantions  against  revealing  the  secret  of  the  Greek  fire,  v.  284.    Account 
of  his  works,  336,  their  imperfections  pointed  oat,  338.    Account  of  the 
oeremonies  of  the  Byzantine  ooart,  356.    Jostifies  the  marriage  of  his  son 
with  the  princess  Bertha  of  France,  360. 
'  Vni.,  emperor  of  Constantinople,  iv.  603. 

■  IX.,  emperor  of  Constantinople,  iv.  609,  610. 

—  X.  Monomachas,  emperor  of  Constantinople,  iv.  612. 

—————  XL  Daeas,  emperor  of  Constantinople,  iv.  615. 

Palaeologas,  the  last  of  the  Greek  emperors,  his  reign,  vi.  365. 

His  deaths  402.    His  obsequies,  409. 

'      Sylvanns,  fonnder  of  the  Panllcians,  v.  389.    Hii  death,  390. 
•   ,  a  private  soldier  in  Britain,  elected  emperor  ftr  the  sake  of  his 
name,  iiL  226.    He  redaces  Gaal  and  Spain,  227,  302.    His  redactbn  and 
death,  302. 

: — . — ^  general  ander  Belisarins  in  Italv,  his  death,  iv.  174. 

Constantinople,  its  sitaation  described,  with  the  motives  which  induced 
Constantine  the  Gkeat  to  make  thiis  city  the  capital  of  his  empire,  ii.  87, 
88.  Its  local  advantages,  93.  lu  extent,  96.  Progress  of  the  work,  97. 
Principal  edifices,  99.  How  famished  with  inhabitants^  101.  Privileges 
granted  to  it,  103.  Ito  dedication,  106.  Review  of  the  new  form  of 
civil  and  military  administratk>n  established  there,  106.  Is  albtted  to 
Constantine,  the  eldest  son  of  Constantine  the  Great,  in  the  division  of 
the  empire,  176.  Violent  contests  there  between  the  rival  bishops,  Paul 
and  Macedonius,  357.  Bloodv  engagement  between  the  Athanasians 
and  Arians  on  the  removal  of  the  body  of  Constantino,  557.  Triumphant 
entry  of  the  emperor  Julian,  ii.  392.  The  senate  at^  allowed  the  same 
powers  and  honors  as  that  at  Rome,  404.  Arrival  of  Valens,'a8  emperor 
of  the  Kast,  530.  Revolt  of  Procopius,  530.  Continued  the  principal 
seat  of  the  Arian  heresy  daring  the  reigns  of  Constantius  and  Valens, 
iii.  82.  Is  purged  from  Arianism  by  the  emperor  Theodosius,  86.  Coun- 
cil o£  88.  Is  enriched  by  the  bodies  of  saints  and  martyrs,  156.  In- 
surrection against  Gainas  and  his  Arian  Goths,  337.  Persecution  of  the 
arehbish<n>,  st  ChrysostooL  343.  Popular  tumults  on  his  account,  344. 
Uarthquake  diere,  346.  The  city  and  Eastern  empire  distracted  by  the 
factions  of  the  circus,  56,  97.  Foundation  of  the  cfaureh  of  Bt.  Sophia, 
iv.  85.  Other  churches  erected  there  by  Justinian,  89.  Triumph  of 
Belisarius  over  the  Vandals,  133,  137.  State  of  the  armies  under  the 
emperor  Maurice,  448.  The  armies  and  city  revolt  against  him,  450. 
Deliverance  of  the  cityfit>m  the  Persians  and  Avars,  474.  Religious 
war  about  the  Trisagion,  524.    Prospectus  of  the  remaining  history  of 

■  the  Eastern  empire,  567.  Sammarv  review  of  the  five  dynasties  of  the 
Greek  empire,  635.  Tumults  in  the  city  to  oppose  the  destruction  of 
imagies,  v.  12.  Abolition  ai  the  monkish  order  by  Constantine,  13,  14 
First  siege  o£^  by  the  Saracens,  273.  Second  siege  by  the  Saracens 
278.  Review  of  the  provinces  of  the  Greek  empire  in  the  tenth  centary 
336.  Riches  of  the  city  of  Constantinople,  348.  The  Imperial  palaoo 
oC,  3.50.  Officers  of  state,  354.  Military  character  of  the  Greeks,  367. 
The  namA  and  character  of  Romans  supported  to  the  last,  377.  DecUnt 
aad  revival  of  literature,  378.     The  city  menaced  by  the  Turks,  419 

•f  the  Vanmgians,  463.     Naval  expe<itions  of  the  Raatriani 
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Maiiw^  the  chy,  427.  Qrigiii  .ni  the  aejiw^tioii  of  tbe  Oi^k  and 
Marches,  vi.  48.  Massacre  of  the  Latms,  55.  Invasion  .of.  :tbe  Gceek 
empire,  and  conqaest  (tf  tlie  city  by  the  onueder%  71,  77*  Tbs.  d^ 
taken,  and  Isaac  An^as  restored,  80.  Part  of  tbe  ci^.  bamt  by.  tbe 
X*a^a^  83.  Second  siege  of  the  city  by  the  Latins,  85. .  Js-nillaged,  88. 
Aoooant  of  the  statues  destroyed,  93.  Partition  of  the  Greek  eiiH>ve  by 
the  Prench  and  Venetians,  97.  Tbe  Greeks  rise  agaimt  their  ItfOiii  eon- 
qnerors,  107.  The  city  retaken  by  the  Greeks,  125,  126,  note  }&.,  The 
eabnrb  of  Ghtlata  assigned  to  the  Genoese,  195.  HostUitlefl  between  tbe 
Genoese  and  tbe  emperor,  198.  How  the  city  escaped  tbb  Moguls,  g^. 
Is  besieged  by  the  saltan  Amorath  IL,  284.  Is  compared  with  Bome^ 
342.  Is  besieged  by  Mahomet  IL,  saltan  of  the  Tvrks,  381,  387.  .  Is 
stormed  and  taken,  402.  Becomes  the  capital  of  the  Torkisb  ^apire, 
410. 

ConstantioB  Chloras,  ^yemor  of  Dalmatia,  was  intended  to  be  adopted  by 
the  emperor  Caras,  u  the  room  of  bis  vicipas  son  Carjixus,  L^94.  Is  sa- 
fiociated  with  Cesar  by  Du>cletian  in  his  adminislnticm,  406.  Assumes 
the  title  of  Aagastos  on  the  abdication  of  Diooletian,*451.  His  death,  451. 
Granted  a.toleration  to  tbe  Christians,  ii.  165. 

,  the  second  son  of  Conatantine  the  Great,  ii«  163.    His  edaca> 

tion^  164.  Is  -sent  to  gorem  the  Eastern  provinpes  of  theen^Hie,166 
Seizes  Constaptinople  on  the  death  of  his  fiitber,  174.  Conspiies-tho 
death  of  his  kinsmen,  175.  Division  of  the  empire  among  him  and  his 
brothers,  176.  Bestores  Chosroes,  king  of  Armenia,  180,  note  M.  Battle 
of  Singara  with  Sapor,  king  of  Persia,  182.  Bejects  the  offers  of  Mag- 
nentias  and  Vetranio,  on  the  plea  vi  a  visym,  19L  His  oratioiQ  to  the 
lUyrian  troops  at  the  interview  with  Vetranio,  191,  Defeats  Mag- 
uentios  at  the  battle  of  Marsa,  194,  His  oooncils  governed  by  eannehi^ 
201.  Education  of  bis  cousins  Gallus  and  Julian,  203.  Disgrace  and 
death  of  Gallus,  207,  208.  Sends  for  JalioQ  to  court,  213,  Invests  bim 
with  the  title,  of  CcBsar,  214.  Visits  Borne,  216.  Presents  an  obelisk  to 
tliat  city,  218,  219,  note  M.  Tbe  doadian  and  Sarmatian  waris,  220.  His 
Persian  negotiation,  222.  Mismanagement  of  afiairs  in  the  £ast,  230. 
Favors  tbe  Arians,  328.  His  religious  character  by  Aromianus  tbe  his- 
torian, 330.  His  restless  endeavors  to  establish  a  uniformity  of  Ghriji- 
tian  doQtrine,  331.  Persecutes  AtbanasiuSi  332.  Is  intimidated  by  his 
brother  Constans,  and  invites  Atbanasius  back,  340.  Hi4  severe  treat- 
ment of  those  bishops  who  refused  to  concur  in  deposing  Atbanasius, 
345.  His  scrupuloos.  orthodoxy,  346.  His  cautiooi  conduct  in  expelling 
Atbanasius  from  Alexandria,  346.  His  strenuotts  effiarts  to  seize  hiv 
person,  350.  Is  constrained  to  restore  Liberius,  bishop  of.Bome,  356. 
Supports  Maoedonius,  bishop  of  Constantinople,  and  countenanoes  his 
persecutions  of  the  Catholics  and  Novatians,  357—359.  His  oendact 
towards  his  Pa^^an  subjects,  365.  Envies  tBe  faxoB  of  Jalian,  370,  note  M. 
Becalls  tbe  legions  from  Gau^  373.  Negotiations. between  bim  and  Julian, 
381.  His  preparations  to  oppose  Julian,  389.  His  death  and  character, 
391. 

-,  a  general,  relieves  the  British  emperor  Constantino  whai  be- 


sieged in  Aries,  iii.  304.  His  character  and  victories,  304.  His  marriago 
with  Placidia,  and  death,  363. 

: ,  secretary  to  Attila,  king  of  the  Huns,  his  matrimonial  negotia- 
tion at  the  court  of  Constantinople,  iii  405—^16. 

Consul,  the  office  of,  explained,  i  79.  Alterations  this  office  underwent 
under  the  emperors,  and  when  Constantinople  became  tbe  seat  of  en»- 
pire,  it  110.  The  office  o^  suppressed  by  tbe  emperor  Justinian,  iv.  110. 
Is  now  sunk  to  a  commercial  agent,  vi.  436. 

Contracts,  the  Eoman  Uws  liaspecting,  iv,:366,  367,.9tf^  W*i     . 

Copts  of  Bg[ypt,  brief  history  oi,  iv.  557,  tfide  mfie  M. 

Corinth,  revivuw  as  a  Biomaq  colony,  celebrates  the  Isthmian  games,  nMef 
she  emperor  Julian,  ii.  104.  The  isthmus  oC  fortlfiedbv  the  aB^Minr  !«• 
tinian,ir.  93. 
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Conificiat  or  FadUia,  aanuir  of  ber  dftath  rdatodi  l  158«  m^  M* 

OtBBwaUy  neda^opi  of,  by  toe  Saxodb,  iii.  621. 

Corooai^  Qold,  nature  (n  those  offeringa  to  the  Eoman  einperon»  ii  liM 
151,  notofJ, . 

Corsica,  island  of,  i.  32,  7io£e  M. 

Corvinos  Matthias,  king  of  Hangary,  his  oharaoter,  vi  359. 

Cosmas  In<iioopleiiste%  accoont  of  his  Christian  .topography,  iv.  Ti,  no^ 

.    544,  note. 

Cosmo  of  Medicis,  his  character,  vi.  254 

Conncib  and  Synods,  i  558 }  of  Antioch,  u.  338 ;  Adas,  343,  344  -,.  Basil,  Tt 
309 ;  CeeSarea,  ii.  335 ;  Carthage,  iii.  551,  iv.  133 ;  Chaloedon,  iiL  344,  vi 
51"'  Clermont,' V.  560;  Constance,  vi  30&,  309,  502:  Constantinople,  ii.  68, 
iv.^33,  536,  V.  10,  vi.  52;  Ephesus,  iv,  507,  515;  Ferrara,  vi.  31(S ;  Flor 
ence,  vi.  317 ;  Frankfort,  v.  39 ;  Lyons,  iii.  578,  vi.  120,  158 :  Milan,  ii  ' 
343 ;  Nice,  iu  317 ;  Pisa,  vi.  309,  501 ;  Plaoentia,  v.  539 ;  Rimini/  il  324 
Sardica,  ii.  339,  344 ;  Toledo,  iii.  564,  614  ;  Tyre,  ii.  335,  343. 

County  great  difference  -between  the  ancient  and  modem  application  of  this 
title,  u.  125.  By  whom  first  invented,  125.  Of  the  sacied  lafgeaaes,  un- 
der Constantine  the  Great,  his  office,  135.  Of  the  domestics  in  the  East- 
ern empiror  his  office,  137. 

Coiipele,  rock  o£,  and  the  Cow's  Month,  or  issue  of  the  Ganges,  vi.  257,  vide 
noteU. 

Coortenay,  history  of  the  family  of^  vi.  132. 

Crescentins,  oonsal  of  Eome,  nis  viclssitndes,  and  disgraceful  death,  v.  €3 
Medal  of,  64,  nofe  M. 

Crete,  the  isle  of,  i  32.  Sabdued  bv  the  Saracens,  v.  311.  Is  recovered  by 
NloQphoroa  Pfaooaa,  330.    Is  purcbased  by  the  Venetians,  vi.  101. 

Crimes,  how  distinguished  by  tne  penal  law  of  the  Uomans,  iv.  376. 

Cris^os,  son  of  Constantine  the  Great,  is  declared  Cesar,  i.  492.  Disti*- 
guishes  his  valor  against  the  Franks  and  Aleinanni^  495,  Forces,  the  pas 
aage  of  the  Hellespont,  and  defeats  the  ileet  of  Licinias,  500.  His  char 
acter,  ii.  158.    His  mysterioas  death,  161. 

■     '■  ,  the  patrician,  marries  the  daughter  of  Phocas,  and  contribates  to 
depose  him,  iv.  455.    Is  obliged  to  turn  moul^  457. 

Croatia,  account  of  the  kingdom  of,  T.  407. 

Croas^  the  different  sentiments  entertained  of  this  mstrument  of  punishment, 
by  the  Pagan  and  Christ^  Romans,  ii.  260.  The  fatuous  standard  of^  in 
the  army  of  Constantine  the  Great,  described,  261.  His  visions  c^  962, 
fiote  M.,  265.  The  hol^r  sepulchre  and  cross  of  Christ  discovered,  433,  noU 
M«  The  cross  of  Christ  undiminished  by  distribution  to  pilgrims,  434. 
Calvary,  question  as  to  its  having  been  a  hill,  495,  w^  M. 

Crown  of  thorns,  ii.  434.    Its  tranuer  from  Constantinople  to  Paris,  vi.  122. 

Crowns,  mural  and  obsidional,  the  distinction  between,  ii  486,  m>^ 

Crusade,  the  first  resolved  on  at  the  council  of  Clermont,  v.  543.  Histories 
and  documents  relating  to,  544,  no^  and  note  M>  Inquiry  into  the  justice 
of  the  h(dy  war,  544.  Examination  into  the  private  motives  of  the  crusa- 
ders. 551.  '  Departure  of  the  crusaders,  552.  Account  of  the  chiefs,  556 
Their  march  to  Constantinople,  565.  Review  of  their  numbers,  573 
They  take  Nice,  575.  Battle  of  Dorylaeum,  577.  They  take  Antipcb. 
583.  Their  distresses,  583.  Are  revived  by  the  discovery  of  the  Holy 
Laqee,  «»d6.  Siege  and  conquest  of  Jerusalem,  591.  Godfrey  of  Bouillon 
chosen  king  of  Jerusalem,  but  prefers  the  title  of  Defender  of  the  Holy 
Sepulchre,  595.  The.  second  crusade,  vi.  4.  The  crusaders  ill  treated  by 
the  GreeK  emperors,  7.  The  third  crusade,  28.  Siege  of  Acre,  30. 
Fourth  and  fifth  crusades,  37.  Sixth  crusade,  40.  Seventh  crusade, 
44.  Recapitulation  of  the  fourth  orusade,  59,  60.  ..Treaty  vyith  the 
Venetians.  65.    General  consequences  of  the  crusades,  127. 

fliesiphoD,  the  city  o£  plundered  by  the  Romans,  i  241.  Its  situation  de- 
■onbad,  iL  487.  Julian  declines  die  siege  of  it,  491,  noi$  M.  la  swked 
hf  tfaa  Saracens,  v.  180. 
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CaUai,  emperor  of  China,  his  character,  vi.  9S9. 

Canimnndj  hie  quarrel  with  Alboin  the  Lombard,  iv.  390.    Is 

392.    Hifl  skull  naed  as  a  cap  for  wine,  397. 
Cnrdistan,  the  ancient  temtory  of  Cardnene,  visited,  i.  430,  note  H. 
Caropalata,  the,  his  office  under  the  Oreek  emperon*,  r.  354. 
Customs,  duties  of,  imposed  by  Au^stus,  i.  190,  noU  W. 
Cycle  of  Lidictions,  i.  479,  note.     The  origin  of,  tracedj  and  how  now  em* 

piojired,  il  141,  note  G. 
Cypnan,  bishop  of  Carthage,  his  history  and  martyrdom,  ii.  34, 36. 
(^pms,  the  kingdom  o(  bestowed  on  the  house  of  Lusignan,  by  Bidwrd  L 

of  England,  ti.  57. 
Cyrene,  the  coast  of,  L  30,  note  M.    The  Greek  colonies  there  finaHy  exter- 
minated by  Ohosroes  II.,  king  of  Persia,  iv.  460.    Frequently  confiranded 

with  Cairoon,  an  Arabian  ci^,  v.  S43. 
Cyriadev,  an  obscure  fugitive,  is  set  up,  by  Sapor,  the  Penian  monarch,  aa 

emperor  of  Rome,  i.  316. 
Cyril,  bishop  of  Jerusalem,  his  pompous  relation  of  a  miracnloua  appearanee 

of  a  celestial  cross,  ii.  329.    His  ambiguous  character,  435. 
,  patriarch  of  Alexandria,  his  life  and  character,  iv.  499.    Condemns 

the  heresy  of  Nestorius,  506.     Procures  the  decision  of  the  council  of 

Ephesus  Bgainst  Nestorius,  507.    His  court  intrigues,  512. 
Cyzicus,  the  city  of,  escapes  for  a  time  destruction  tram  the  Goths,  i.  310 

Is  at  length  mined  by  them,  311.    Is  seized  by  the  usurper  Procopius,  ii 

5.'>3. 

D. 

Dacia,  conquest  of,  by  the  emperor  Trajan,  i  6.    Its  situation,  26.  .  Is  over 

ran  by  the  Goths,  286.    Is  resided  to  them  by  Aurelian,  341. 
Daamons,  supposed  by  the  primitive  Christians  to  be  the  authors,  patrons* 

and  objects  of  idolatry,  i.  522. 
Dagisteus,  general  of  we  emperor  Justinian,  besieges  Petra,  iv.  234.    Com- 
mands the  Huns  in  Italy  under  Narses,  269. 
Daimbert,  archbishop  of  Pisa,  installed  patriaroh  of  Jerusalem,  ▼.  596, 

note 'hi. 
Dalmatia  described,  i.  25.    Produce  of  a  silver  mine  there,  188,  note. 
Dalmatius,  nephew  of  Constantino  the  Great,  is  created  Cssar,  ii.  164.    Is 

sent  to  govern  the  €k>thio  frontier,  165.    Is  cruelly  destroyed  by  Constau' 

tius»175. 

and  EulTches,  the  monks,  iv.  511. 

Damascus,  siege  of,  by  the  Saracens,  v.  192.    The  city  reduced  both  hv 

storm  and  by  treaty,  196,  197.     Remarks  on  Hughes's  tragedy  of  this 

siege,  200,  note.    Taken  and  destroyed  by  Tameriane,  vi  262. 
Damasus,  bishop  of  Rome,  edict  of  Valentinian  addressed  to  him,  to  restrain 

the  crafty  avarice  of  the  Roman  clergy,  ii.  549.    His  sanguinary  contest 

with  Ursmus  for  the  episcopal  dignity,  552. 
Dames,  the  Arab,  his  gallant  enterprise  against  the  castle  of  Aleppo,  v. 

213. 
Damietta,  siege  of,  vi.  37.    Taken  by  Louis  IX.  of  France,  42. 
Damophilus,  arohbishop  of  Constantinople,  resigns  his  see,  rather  than  sab> 

scribe  the  Nicene  creed,  iii.  396. 
Dandolo,  Henry,  doge  of  Venice,  his  charaeter,  vi.  65.    Is  made  despot  of 

Romania,  100.    Misapprehension  respecting,  109,  note  M. 
Daniel,  first  bishop  of  Winchester,  his  instructions  to  St  Bonifiu^  far  the 

converaion  of  infidels,  iiL  544. 
Danielis,  a  Grecian  matron,  her  presents  to  the  emperor  Basil,  v.  345.    ller 

visit  to  him  at  Constantinople,  352.    Her  testament,  352. 
Danube,  course  of  the  river,  and  the  provinces  of^  described,  L  24. 
Daphne,  the  sacred  grove  and  temple  ot,  near  Antioch,  described,  ii  417.    !• 

converted  to  Christian  purposes  by  Galluf ,  and  restored  to  the  l^gatii  1^ 

Mian,  449,  450.    The  temple  burned,  450 
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Dftft,  the  lortificatflni  of,  bj*  Justinian,  described,  lit  101,  102,  note  M.    Th« 

demolition  of,  by  the  Persians,  prevented  by  peace,  iv.  218.    Is  taken  Ly 

Cbosroesj.king  of  Persia,  iv.  429. 
Bftrins,  his  scheme  for  connecting  the  continents  of  Europe  and  Asia,  iL 

89. 
Darkness,  pretematufal,  at  the  time  of  the  passion,  is  unnoticed  by  the 

heathen  philosophers  and  historians,  i.  589. 
Dastagerd,  the  Persian,  royal  seat  of,  plundered  by  the  emperor  Hcradius, 

iv.  480,  liote  M. 
Oatianus,  governor  of  Spain,  yields  ready  obedience  tc  the  Imperial  edicts 

a^nst  tne  Christians,  ii.  71. 
Datms,  bishop  of  Milan,  instigates  Uie  revolt  of  the  Ligurisns  to  Justinian, 

iv.  171.    Escapes  to  Constantinople  on  the  Caking  of  Milan  by  the  Bur* 

gundians,  176,  177. 
Debtors,  insolvent,  cruel  punishment  of)  by  the  law  of  the  Twelve  Tables, 

tv.  272. 
Decemvirs,  review  of  their  Twelve  Tables  of  the  Koman  Laws,  iv.  203, 

noten  M.  and  W.    These  laws  superseded  by  the  Perpetual  Edict,  312 

wrie  W.    Severity  of  these  laws,  370. 
Decias,  his  exaltation  to  the  empire,  i.  280.    His  defeat  by  the  Goths,  and 

death  in  battle,  293. 
Decurions,  in  the  Roman  empire,  are  severely  treated  by  the  Imperial  laws, 

iL  142.    Their  office  compulsory  and  ruinous,  142,  notes  G.  and  M. 
Deification  of  the  Roman  emperors,  how  this  species  of  idolatry  was  in> 

troduced,  L  84,  85.    The  Egyptians  and  Greeks  practised  it,  84,  85, 

noteVL. 
Delators  are  encouraged  by  the  emperor  Commodus,  to  gratify  his  hatred  of 

the  senate,  L  105.    Are  suppressed  by  Pertmax,  120. 
Delphi,  the  sacred  ornaments  of  the  temple,  removed  to  Constantinople  by 

Constantino  tha  Great,  ii.  100,  note. 
Democracy,  a  form  of  government  unfavorable  to  freedom  in  a  large  state, 

i.  40. 
Demosthenes,  govemor  of  Csesarea,  his  gallant  defence  against,  and  heroic 

escape  from,  Sapor,  king  of  Persia,  i.  317. 
Deogratias,  bishop  of  Carthage,  humanely  succors  the  captives  brought  from 

Rome  by  Gtenseric,  king  of  die  Vandals,  iii.  465. 
Derar,  the  Saracen,  Ms  character,  v.  195.    The  sister  of,  208.^''^' 
Desiderius,  the  last  king  of  the  Lombards,  conquered  by  Charlemagne, 

V.  27. 
Despot,  nature  of  that  tide  in  the  Greek  empire,  v.  354. 
Despotism  originates  in  superstition,  L  264,  wOe. 
Diadem  assumed  by  Diocletian,  described,  i  437. 
Diamonds,  the  art  of  cutting  them  unknown  to  the  ancients,  i.  190,  note. 
Didius  JcrKanas  purchases  the  Imperial  dignity  at  a  public  auction,  i 

127. 
Dioceses  of  the  Roman  empire,  their  Aumber  and  government,  ii.  119. 
Diocletian,  tite  manner  of  his  military  election  to  the  empire,  i  400.    His 

birth  and  character,  402,  403.    Takes  Maximian  for  his  colleague,  404. 

Assooiates,  as  Ctesars,  (Hterins  and  Constantius  Chlorus,  406.     His 

triumph  in  con  junction  with  Maximian,  431.    Pixes  his  court  at  the  city 

of  Nioodemia,  433.  -His  diadem  and  robes  described,  437.    Edict  o'C 

from  an  inscription  found  at  Stratoniceia  by  Col  Leake,  440,  note  &(. 

Abdicates   the  einpire,  441.    Parallel  between  him  and   the  emperor 

Charles  V.,  442.    Passes  his  life  in  retirement  at  Saiona,  444.    His  im- 
■  partial  behavior  toward  ihe  Christian^  ii.  56.    Causes  that  produced  the 

persecution  of  the  Christians  nuder  his  reign,  58.    Cruel  edicts  o(  69, 

nateQ. 
0km  Cassius,  the  historian,  i  107,  rMee  M.  and  G.    Screened  from  tlie  fury 

«f  Uie  soldiers,  by  the  emperor  Aiexiiidei'  Sevens,  191     His  retireraeni; 

Itl,  IWRJ  W. 
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DiMooras,  patiiarch  of  -Alezaiidriaf  hU  -ostrtgeoas-beba^  ior  »i  thfr  i 

cooAcil  or  Ephesas,  iv.  516.     la  deposed  by  tbe  oourjcil  of  Chalcedon 

518 
Disabal,  great  khan  of  tbe  Tarka,  bU  reception  of  tbe  ambassador  of  Jostiii' 

iaa,  iv.  207,  208. 
DiYorce«  the  liberty  and  aboae  o£,  by  tbe  Boman  laws,  iv.  348.    LimitatioM 

of,  349. 
Dooetea,  their  ]>ecaliar  teoeta,  ii.  307,  308,  notes  G.,  iv.  492,  493.    Derivatiaa 

of  their  name,  ii.  308,  note. 
DodoDa,  orade^of  Jove  at^  iv.  265,  note  M. 
Dominic,  St  Loricatoa,  bis  fortitade  in  ilagellation,  v.  548. 
Pominm^  when  thia  epithet  was  applied  to  tbe  Bx>man  emperors,  i.  436. 
Domitian,  emperor,  oppresses  the  Jews,  ii.  23.    His  treatment  of  his  )UDa- 

man  Flavins  Sabinns,  and  Flavins  Clemens,  24.    Aasaasination  o^  25. 
,  the  Oriental  pnefect,  is  sent  by  tbe  emperor  Constantina  to  refinrm 

tbe  state  of  tbe  Sast,  then  oppressed  by  (xallas,  ii.  206.    Is  pat  to  death 

there,  207. 
Donates,  his  contest  with  Caecilian  for  tbe  see  of  Carthage^  ii.  247.    History 

of  the  schism  of  the  Donatisu,  298,  360.    FersecaUon  .of  the .  ]>0Batists 

by  the  emperor  Honorins,  iii.  372.    Genaeric  protects,  and  ei^ists,  them, 

373. 
DorylflBnm,  battle  ot,  between  Kilidge  Aralan,  aon  of  Saltan  Soliman,  and 

tlie  first  crasaders,  v.  577. 
Doxology,  how  introduced  into  the  church  acrvice,  and  how  perverted,  ii. 

354. 
Dramatic  repreaentationa  at  Borne,  cbaractnr  of^  iii.  264. 
Dreama,  tbe  popular  opinion  of  the  preternatural  origin  of^  fi&vorable  to 

that  of  Conatantine  previoua  to  hia  battle  with  Maxentiua,  ii.  263^~$i«5 

notes  M.   . 
Dromedary,  the,  extraordinary  apced  of,  i.  350,  naSr. 
Dromonea  of  the  Greek  empire,  deacribed,  v.  365.  , 
Droida,  their  power  in  Gaul  auppressed  by  tbt  emperors  Tiberius  and 

-  Claudias*  i.  36. 
Druses  of  Mount  Libanus,  a  character  of,  t.  533,  H«ff.    Beoent  light  thrown 

on  their  superstition,  532,  note  M. 
Duke,  derivation  of  that  title,  and  great  change  h\  the  modem,  from  'die 

ancient,  application  of  it,  ii.  125. 
Durazzo,  siege  of,  by  Bobert  Guiscard,  t.  466.    Bard%  o^  between  him  and 

tbe  Greek  emperor  Alexius,  470. 


Earthquake,  an  extraordinary  one  over  great  part  ef  tf>o  Hoiiiaii.eiQpire*  iii. 

1.    At  Constantinople,  396.    Account  of  those  that  happened  in  the  reign 

of  Justinian,  iv.  291. 
East  India,  the  Boman  commercial  intercourae  with  that  region,.!.  69,  naU 

M.    Commoditiea  oi^  taxed  by  Alexander  Severus,  191. 
Ebionites,  account  of  that  sect,  i.  516.    A  confutation  of  their  orroni,  aap- 

poscd  by  the  primitive  fatbera,  to  be  a  particular  object  in  the  writings 

of  St.  John  the  Evangeliat,  iL  307.    Their  ideaa  of  the  peraon  of  Jeana 

Christ,  iv.  488,  note  M. 
Ecclesiastea,  the  book  oC  why  not  likely^  to  be  tbe  productian  f«f  Cit«g  Solo: 

inon,  iv.  139,  note.    Attempt  to  determine  ita  date,  139,  nnfte  M. 
Ecclesiaatical  and  civU  powera  distinguished  by  the  fiithera  «f  the  f^nailaa 

church,  ii.  277,  276.  .....  .v      > 

Bcdicius,  aon  of  the  emperor  Avitus,  his  gallant  conduct,  iii  49Q 

Bctheaia  of  the  emperor  Heradiua,  iv.  536. 

Bdda,  the,  at  length  aoceaaible  to  acbolara,  i  283,  m>U  U.    Of  I:«i«Ml  *• 

tysHem  of  mythology  in  the,  283. 
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ii  nebt  irpm  AitOa,  king  of  tbe,  Hoim,  m  hi»  ambntfmdor  to  d» 

eapeiwr  Tbeodoaiua  the  Yoqnger,  iU,  406.  . Engages  ip  m  pf90j>flfial  |p 
•ssawinate  Attila,  416.  His  son  Odo^cer  thie  first  Barbarian  ,king  ofltaly, 
510. 

Edessa,  the  purest  dialect  of  the  Syriac  langnage  spoken  there,  i.  242,  note. 
The.  property  of  the  Christians  there,  oonfiscated  by  the  ewevor  Jnlian, 
for  the  disorderly  conduct,  qf  the  Anans,  iL  454.  Kevolt  of  the  RomaD 
troops  there,  iv.  499.  Account  of  the  pchooL  of;  541.  History  of  the 
famous  image  there,  v.  6.  The  city  and  i>rincipality  of,  seizjsd  ,hy  Boldwia, 
the  crusader,  580.    Is  retaken  by  Zenghi,  vi«  16.    The  jBccoont.of,  133. 

ESdict  of  Milan  published  by  Constantino  the  Oreat,  ii.  252. 

fidicto.  of  the  pretors  oi  Bome  under  the  repuUio,  their  nature  and  ten- 
doncy>  iv.  310,  vide  notes  M.  and  W.  Perpetual  edict  of  Hadrian,  312, 
319,.»£>^  W.  and  M. 

Edom,  why  that  name  was  applied  to  the  Koman  empire  by  the  Jews,  ii.  fl^ 
note,  aiiao  note  i/L, 

Edrisites,  the  Saracen  djrnas^  of,  v.  326. 

Edward  1.  of  ^nglaodf  his  crusade  to  the  Holy  Land,  vi.  45.  His  soccesses^ 
andthestoryof  his  wound,  45,  no^esM..  .   a      . 

Egidius,  his  cnaracter. and  revolt  in. Gaul,  iii.  485.    His  son  Sy^grios,  570. 

Egypt,  general  description  of,  i,  30.  The  superstitious  of,  ynxh  difficulty 
tolerated  at  B.Qme,  39.  Amount  0)f  itj9  revenues,;  187.  :  jumultB  and 
civil  wof  in  Alexandria,  327,  note  M.  .  Public  works  executed  there  by 
Probus,  396.  Conduct  of  Diocletian  there,  416.  Progress  of  Chris- 
tianity there,  578.  Edict  of  the  emperor  Valens  to  retrain  the  number 
of  reclui^  monks  there,  ii.  547.  The  worship  of  Serapis,  how  introduced 
tbere,  ul  143.  •  His  temple«  and  the  Alexandrian  libinur^.  destroyed  by 
the  bisliopt  Theophilus,  145, 146.  Origin  of  moaldsh  iosutntions,  in,  521. 
Great  supplies  of  wheat  furnished  by,  for  the  city  of  Constantinople  in 

.   the  time  of  Justinian,  64.    Earl^  civilization  <^t  and  antiquities,  64, 

._     note  M.    Bcclesiastioal  lustory  of,  iv.  556.    Beduce4  by  the .  Saracens,  v 

221.    Capture  o(  Alexandria,  226.    Administration  of,  231.    Descripdoii 

of,  by  Amrou,  233.    The  Egyptians  take  Jerusalem  from  the  Turks,  589 

Egvpt  conquered  by. the  Turks,  vi.  17,  22.    Government  oi  the  Mam 

.   alukes  there,  44. 

&lagabalus  is  declared  emperor  by  the  troops  at  Emesa,  i  167.  Was  the 
first  Bioman  who  wore  garments  of  pure  silk,  i v.  67. 

Elephant  inqui^  into  the  number  of,  brought  into  the  field  by  the  anciev^ 
princes  o^  the  East|  i.  244,  note.  With  what  view  introduced  in  the  Cir- 
cus ai  Rome  in  the  first  Punic  war,  396. 

Eleusinian  mysteries,  why  tolerated  bjr  the  emperor  Valentinian,  ii  544. 

Elizabeth,  queen  of  England,  the  ix>litical  use  she  made  of  the  national  pu) 
pits,  ii,  292,  ru>te.  , 

EmigratipQ  of  the)  ancient  northern  nations,  the  nature  and  motives  of,  ex 
ammed,  i.  263. 

Emperors  of  Rome,  a  review  of  their  constitutions^  iv^  313..  Their,  legisla- 
tive power,  315..  Their  rescripts,  316.  Of  Germany,  their  limited  pow 
ers,  V.  68.  Of  Constantinople,  their  pomp  and  luxury,  350.-  Officers  of 
Y  the.  palacQ,  state^  and  iEumy,  354.  Adonttion  of  the  emperor,  ipodd  ot,  356. 
Their  public  ap|>earance,  358.  Their  despotic .  power,  363.  ^heirnavy, 
^    364.    They  retain  the  name  of  Romans  to  the  laft,  377. 

Empire,  Roman,  division  oC  in(o  the^ast  and  W#st  empires  by  Valentin 
ian,  ii.  529.    J^xtinction  of  tl^e  Western  empire,;  5Jl6.      . 

Encampment,  Roman,  described*  i.  18.- 

Ennodius,  tbe  servile  flatterer  of  Thepdoricj  the  Osjtrpgoth  king  of  Italy,  is 
mado  Mshop  of  Pavia,  iv.  12, 7k7^. 

E  psLgati^us,  leader  of  tlie  mutinous  prqstprians  who  murdered  their  prsfeel 
Ulpian,  punished  by  the  emperor  Alexander  Sevenis,  ':  182. 

Sphesus,  the  famous  temple  of  t)iana  at,  destroyed  by  the  Qoth«^  i  319 
CeukcSi  c^  iv.  507.    Episcopal  rioU  there,  509. 
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Bpiettnui,  his'tegAcy  to  bin  philosophical  dtaciplM  at  AthenS)  ili.  IM, 
Epiraa^  despots  of,  on  the  ditfinembermeiit  of  the  Greek  empire,  vi  Ittik 
EoQitias,  master-genenl  of  the  lUjrrian  frontier,  is  defeated  by  tlie  Sat 

mstians,  ii.  589. 
Rrasmns,  his  merit  as  a  reformer,  v.  402. 

KrroTB,  some  which  occar  in  '*  The  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  En» 
p**!e/'  detected  by  the  Key.  H.  H.  Milmao,  M.  Chiizot,  and  M.  Wencki 
r^  Editor's  Premce,  yol.  i.  p.  ix. 

Ikntoninns  Pios,  adoption  of  Marcos  Anrelias  by,  explained,  i  93, 
W.  Arabs,  ar^ment  agamst  tlie  realization  of  their  promised  inde- 
pendence considered,  iy.  437,  M.  Armenia,  oyersight  res|»ecting 
the  Christianizing  o^  ii.  275,  M.  Baltic  S01,  its  gradnal  sinking 
reftited,  i.  S52,  253,  notes.  Artaxerxes  unjustly  described  as  a  per- 
secntor,  i.  238,  M.  Bernard,  St.,  anachronism  respecting,  y.  12,  M. 
Caligula  and  Domitian,  error  as  to  their  assassination,  i.  89,  AV.  Cas- 
sias, Ayidius,  noi  a  Roman  saicide,  i.  95,  W.  and  M.  The  Latin 
langnage  was  not  established  in  Britam,  i.  45,  M.  Charlemagne, 
charge  respecting  his  daughters,  a  misinterpretation  of  E^nlnrd, 
y.  45,  M.  Cherson,  the  inhabitants  of,  not  1^  Tauric  Cherson- 
ttes,  send  aid  to  Constantine,  ii.  170,  M.  Christians,  eariy,  did  9iot 
generally  practise  a  oommunity  of  goods,  i.  563,  M.;  and  were 
tiot  strictly  Csenobitic,  lit  521,  M. ;  whether  equal  justice  was 
granted  or  denied  them  in  ciyil  causes  at  Bx>me?  Gibbon's  pre- 
samptions  require  prool^  ii.  64,  G.;  refutation  of  some  uncandid 
remarks  as  to  their  morality  and  repentance,  i.  544,  M.  Church, 
remark  relatiye  tp  the  banner  of  the,  refuted,  i.  73,  W.  and  M. 
Comitia,  the,  did  not  in  the  reign  of  Tiberius  cease  to  enact  laws, 
ty.  309,  310,  W.  and  M.  Constantine  not  defeated  m  a  first  battle 
by  the  Goths,  ii.  170,  M.  Crusades,  instance  of  imperfect  chrono- 
loig^ical  arrangement  of  the,  yi.  12,  M.  Curtius  Quintos,  error  as  to 
the  age  in  which  he  liyed,  i.  219,  G.  and  M.  Bay  id,  census  oC 
recorded  in  Scripture,  mistakes  concerning,  y.  597,  M.  Deification 
of  the  emperors,  inaccoracy  as  to  the,  i.  84,  G.  and  W. ;  an  inaccu- 
racy of  M.  Guizot  also  on  this  point,  84,  M.  Domitian  assassi- 
tiated  by  St.  Stephen,  the  latter  not  connected  with  the  religion  of 
Domitilla,  ii.  25.  Druses,  religion  of  the,  and  life  of  the  caliph 
Hakem,  errors  respecting,  y.  531,  M.  Edicts  of  the  pmtors,  Heinec- 
eius  misled  Gibbon  respecting  the,  iy.  309,  W. ;  remarka  on,  309,  M. 
Freedom  of  Rome  granted  for  increase  of  taxes  by  Marcus  Aurelias 
ptior  to  Caracalla,  1. 194,  W.  Galilaeans,  refutation  of  a  conjecture 
respecting  them,  ii.  22,  G.  and  M.  (Jermanui^  troops  of,  not  from 
Germany,  as  erroneously  stated,  iy.  265,  267,  Lord  Mahon  and  M. 
Gordian  the  younger,  discrepancy  as  to  his  death  and  deification 
stated,  341,  M.  Gregory  III.  impk>red  (he  aid  of  Charles  Martel,  not 
Gregory  I.,  ii.  25,  M.  Honorius,  doubt  respecting  his  flying  from  Ala- 
ric,  lii.  203,  M.  Hellespont,  error  as  to  its  breadth  as  compared  with 
the  Bbsphorus,  ii.  92,  M.  Jews  professed  an  implacable  hatred  to 
the  rest  of  human  kind,  i.  507,  508;  this  ancient  sarcasm,  supported 
by  Juyenal's  Satire,  refuted  by  the  spirit  and  letter  of  Scripture, 
508,  M.  Indictbns,  imposts  first  prescribed  by  Diocletian,  not 
Constantine,  ii,  141,  G.  Joan,  Pope,  confutation  of  errors  as  to  tb^ 
son,  grandson,  and  great-grandson  of  Merozia,  y.  61,  M.  Isis  and 
Serapis,  destruction  of  the  temple  of,  two  dates  confounded;  i.  38, 
W.  and  M.  Land  tax,  and  capitation,  erroneous  reference  to  Dion 
Cassias,  L  191,  W.  Liberiua,  mistake  iu  his  age,  iy.  265,  M.  Liut^ 
prand,  imperfect  quotation  from,  y.  377,  M.  Louis  VIL,  engaged  in 
a  ''glorious  action"  at  the  passage  of  the  Mseander,  and  not  Conrad 
yl  9,  M. ;  he  does  not  climb  a  tree,  but  by  the  aid  of  the  tree  and  a 
foek  gains  yantage  and  security,  10,  M.  Mahometan  inyasion  «f 
■nrope,  Moslcmairs.  not  the  first,  y  279,  M.    Martin  V.,  and  nal 
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■■feulaa  IV ,  tL  516.  Martyn,  oenmre  of  GiblMm's  inwedali^ 
•nd  silence  as  to  their  nambera  and  raflferings,  ii.  79,  G.  and  M^ 
9S,  M.  Matthew,  St.,  presamfitioii  rehitive  to  the  first  two  chapters 
of;  refated,  iv.  490,  M.  Maxtmin,  ambaasador  to  Attila,  forbiddeu 
to  ^itch  his  tonts  on  an  emmenoe,  and  ntft  in  a  Talley,  iii  406,  M. 
Mihtary  establishment  of  Bome,  remarks  thereon,  examined,  i.  16, 
M .  W.  G.  Mincias,  river  flows  out  of  Lake  Benacns*  not  into  it,  iii 
450,  M.  "Naked  draperies  and  transparent  matraiis,"  donbtless  an 
erratam  in  the  first  edition,  iv.  67,  M.  Nazarenes  did  not  retire  firom 
the  rumi  of  Jentsalem,  but  qakted  before  the  suege,  i.  515^  M.  OUi- 
eatipns,  legal.  Gibbon's  division  of^  not  good,  iv.  366»  M.  Ootaviaa 
kmlij[  not  of  obscnre  origin,  i.  85,  M.  Odin,  erroneoos  theory  re- 
specting his  conquests,  L  384,  G.  and  M.  Para  and  Tiridates,  oorreo* 
tion  in  the  history  of,  ii.  562,  Tiote,  vide  M.  Palestine,  emmeoas  estl- 
mato  of  iu  fertihty,  i.  37,  38,  G.  M.  Peter,  Sl,  strictly  speaking,  not 
the  foander  of  the  church  of  Rome,  i  561,  M.  Pharandsen,  not 
Olympias,  valiantly  resists  Sapor,  iL  377,  M.  Pratorian  fpaarda,  dis< 
pnte  of  Uie,  confounded  with  the  assassination  of  Ulpian,  i.  181, 
W.  Prooonsals,  lictors  attending,  observation  on,  i  78,  W.  Pro- 
copitis,  errors  in  quoting,  iv.  176,  M.,  868,  M.  Property,  inaccarate 
notions  respecting  the  Eoman  svstem  as  to  matters  of,  iv.  357, 358, 
W.  Religion,  statement  us  to  the  fiioility  with  which  even  hostile 
oatkms  embnced  each  other's^  inquired  into  and  disproved,  i.  506,  507. 
Saracens,  Gibbon's  ignorance  as  to  the  etymology  of  this  name  no- 
ticed by  Dr.  Cterke,  v.  85,  M.  Scoti,  or  Attacotti,  no<  cannibals,  ii. 
567,  M.  Senate  in  the  reign  of  Augnstni^  on  the,  i.  74,  W.  and  M 
Silver  not  die  only  medium  of  commerce,  i.  69,  M.  Slaves  of  Rome, 
Gibbon's  observations  on,  criticised,  i.  47,  48,  M.  G. ;  vindication  of 
Gibbon,  49,  M. ;  the  Roman  system  of,  described,  49.  M.  53,  M.  Sol- 
diery, Roman,  error  respecting  the  frequency  of  their  revolts,  i.  89, 
W.  Soliman,  saltan,  not  riain  in  a  bath,  but  in  fighJty  vi.  280,  M. 
Soliman,  saltan,  victories  in  the  first  crusade  attributed  to  him,  in- 
stead of  his  son  David,  v.  556,  575.  Tacitus,  a  passage  of,  misunder- 
stood \sy  Gibbon,  iv.  306,  M.  Tiberius,  not  Augustus,  first  punishes 
the  ^crimen  Imtm  majestaiit,"  i,  99,  W.  Toleration,  reUftioas,  not 
universal  b^^  the  Romans,  i.  38,  W.  Trebatius,  a  phrase  of  Cicero's 
regarding  mm,  misunderstood,  iv.  323,  W.  Tribute  iu  kind,  not 
transported  at  the  cost  of  the  provincials,  it.  143,  G.  Vandals  and 
Goths  incorrectly  designated  as  originally  one  and  the  same  nation,  i. 
286,  G.  and  M.  Vitrum,  translated  marble,  instead  of  gkus,  iv.  33, 
M.  Zoroaster,  our  historian  in  error  in  attributing  a  passage  of  the 
Sadder  to,  i.  337,  M. 
'  *  Other  erroneous  assertions  and  arguments  of  Mr.  Gibbon  are 
referred  to  in  the  alphabetical  order  of  this  index,  under  the  head  of 
^  notes.' 

fCssei  Jans,  their  distinguishing  tenets  and  practices,  i.  578. 

KtruLsans,  their  seat  in  Tuscany,  L  34,  note  H. 

Kucfaarist,  a  knotty  subject  to  the  first  re&rmera,  ▼.  S99. 

Eudes,  duke  of  Aquitain,  repels  the  first  Saracen  invasion  of  France,  y.  S86. 
Implores  the  aid  of  Charles  Martel,  889.    Recovers  bis  dukedom,  891. 

Eudocia,  her  birth,  character,  and  marriage  with  the  emperor  Tl«9odosius 
the  Younger,  iii.  354.    Her  disgrace  and  death,  357. 

Budoxia,  her  marriage  with  the  emperor  Arcadius,  iii.  171.  Slimujutes  him 
to  give  up  his  favorite  Eutropius,  334,  335.  Persecutes  St.  Chrysostom, 
343.    Her  death  and  character,  348. 

Budoxia,  the  daughter  of  Theodosius  the  Younger,  is  betrothed  to  the  young 
empeitur  ValenUnian  III.  of  the  West,  iiL  366.  Her  character,  456.  Ii 
married  to  the  cAperor  Maximus,  461.  Invites  Genseric  king  of  the 
YandaU,  to  Italy,  463. 

Sndoxns, 'bVvjop  of  Constantinople,  baptizes  the  emperor  Yaleo^  iL  5tl^ 
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K««MiiAtlieirhet«iGiHi.  I*  made  «npeMr  of  the  West  by  AxhogimtamUm 
PMttk,iU.  188.    I«'defMte4MidiaU0dbyXbeodosiQe,187. 

Eageoiofl  IV.,  pope,  hu  oonlmt  with  the  oooncU  of  Ba«il,  vi  310.  .  Procarea 
A  reanion  of  the  Latiii  And.  Greek  cbnrabes,  328.  Forms  a  Jeagqe  against 
the  TnrlUk  350.    B^evoU  of  the  EoaoAa  «itiaeo8  agajost-bim,  504. 

Rugabiiie  tables,.  tbe»  dog  vp  near  ClortaQa,  iv^  3Qi^  notes  by  Gibbon  asd  M. 

EfUBsaios  the  onttNr,  aovie  aoconot  o(  i.  449>  note, 

Boaapies  the  aophiat,  his  character  of  avHiks,  and  of  the  ol^ts  of  tbair 
worship,  iii  155.    A  frariaeDt  of  his  quuted,  3S9,  note  M.. 

Eunomlazis,  poaishment  o^  by  the  edict  of  ihAenperor  TheodosiBa  agaiost 
heretics,  ii  81, 93. 

Eoimcha  enamerated  m  the  list  of  Eastern  oommoditie^. imported  and  taxr^l 
in  the  time  of  Alexander  Beveraa,  i,  191..  They  infest  the-  palaoe  of  the 
tliird  Oonlian,  980.  Their  asoenden^.in  the  court  of  ConMaBUas,  ii.  201. 
Why  they  fsTored  the  Arians,  338,  note.  Procure  the  baaishment  of 
Liberios,  bidx>p  of  Bome,  835.  A  loonapirapy  o4  to  disai^nt  the 
schemes  of  Rafinas,  and  many  the  emperor  Areadias  to.Sadi^xia,  iii.  171. 
They  distract  the  ooart  of  the  emperor  Honoriiis,  875,  and  sovem  that  of 
Arcadlns,  384.  Scheme  of  Chrysaphioa  to  assassinate  Attila,  ^g  of  the 
Hans,  iii.  416.  The  bishop  of  Seez  and  his  whole  chapter  castrated,  rL 
426,  note, 

Eurio,  kin^  of  the  Visigoths  in  Ganl,  his  conquests .  in  Spun,  iii  498.  Is 
vested  with  all  the  Boman  conqaesu  beyond  the  Alps  by  Odoo«er,  king 
of  Italy,  567. 

ICaropei  present  population  of^  i.  54,  note.  Eyidenoes  that  the  climate  o^ 
was  much  colder  in  ancient  than  .in  .modem  times,  858.  This  aheration 
acooanted  for,  254.  Fin^  division  of,  between  the  Western  and  Eastern 
empires,  iii.  164.  Is  ravaged  by  AttBa,  king  of  the  Hans.  395.  May  be 
considered  by  the  ]ihi]osopher  as  one  great  nepnblic,  637. 

Ettsebia,  empress,  wife  of  Constautins,  her  simT  Irieadship  to  Julian,  ii 
811,  818.    Is  accused  o£  arts  to  deprive  JnUan  of  ohUdren,  815.     . 

fiusebius,  his  character  of  the  foUowen  of  Artemon,  i  584.  .  His  own  char- 
acter, ii.  80.  His  **  History/'  78,  note  M.  His  atoty  of  the  miracukms 
appearance  of  the  cross  in  tlM  akv  to  Constantine  the  Great,  65^  66. 

Eutropius  the  eunuch,  great  chamberlain  to  the  emperor  An»dins»  concerts 
his  marriage  with  Sudoxla  in  opposition  to  flMt  vie^s.of  Bofinus,  iii. 
171.  Sacoeeds  Rufinus  in  the  emperor's  confidence,  179.  His  character 
and  adnrinistration^  334.  Provides  for  .hia  own  seoority,  in  a  new  law 
against  treason,  389.  Takes  sanctuary  with  St.  OhryaostoUk  334.  His 
death,  336. 

Eutyches,  his  opinion  on  the  subject  of  the  incarnation  supported  bjr  the 
second  council  at  Ephesus,  iv.  515.  And  adhered  to  by  the  Armeniana. 
555. 

Euxine  Sea,  description  of  the  vessels  used  in  navigating,  i.  307.  The 
Periplus,  or  circumnavigation  o^  by  Arrian,  iv.  884,  note.'  That  by  Sal- 
lust,  224. 

Exaltation  of  the  cross,  origin  of  the  annual  festival  of,  iv.  485..  . 

Exarchs  of  Ravenna^  the  government  of  Italy  aettled  in,  and  administf^red 
by,  iv.  879,  408.    The  office  described,  v.  31, 32. 

Excise  duties  imposed  by  Augustus,  i  187.  . 

ExooHununication  from  Cfaristian  commanion,  the  origin  of,.L  567,  ii.  898. 

Exile,  voluntary,  under  accusation  and  conscious  guik,  its  advantage*  amrng 
the  Romans,  iv.  382,  383. 

'  F. 

Fables  of  Pilpay,  varioua  transliitions  o/t,  tiieir  characterj  iv.  Sli^nvtc.  !!• 

217.  ... 

Faith  and  its  operationa  defined,  i.  544. 

Falcandus,  Hugo^  character  of  his  Historia  Sicula,  v.  ^94,  noU,^   Jd'ui  )ain- 
•    eatation  on  uw  transfer  of  the  sovereignty  of  the  island  to  tlije  emp^vpf 

Henry  VI,  495. 
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ITtlkera  of  tise  Christian  chutcfa;  ^ii«e  of  t^^  anMere  moraHty,  i  5M. 
PaostSt  empress,  wife  of  ConsUaitiDe  the  6reaC,  eaoBes  of  lier  beit^  pat  to 

death;  ii.  162. 
Faiifltiiia;  nriurried  to'Mdreufl  Ahtonhras,  i.  98: 

■■,  the  widow  of  the'emi^etfol*  ConstalBtitos,-  HsoTintexxaikta-  the'  nVolt 

oT  P^ooopiafl  against  the  eoiperor  Vaiens,  ii.  533. 
Felix  Is  consecrated  bishop  of  ROihe,  to  sapcrsede  Liberina,  who  was 

'exiled,  n.  355.    He  is  violently  expelled,  and  his-  edh^tBhtS'^a^hfeirad, 

356;  .....,.,...-..    ..^, 

— — — ,  an  Afncan  bishopj  his  ihartyrdOm,  ii.  6T.        ' 

Ferdast,  tfa& Persian,  his  poem  and  translations,  iif.  13,  «<^~Bt.'  • 

Ferishta,  the,  translations  o^  by  Colonels  Dow  and  Briggs,  ▼.  499,  50O, 

nates  M.  -t      .■'...     . 

Festivals^  Pagan,  great  ofifence  take&at,-  by  the  prSmitiiFe  Ohnstians,  i.  594, 

525,  iii.  492,  493.    See  Games. 
Feudal  goremment,  the  radiments  of,  to  be  found  ttiiong  the  Scythians,  iii. 

12,  26,  fwfc  M. 
Figures,  numeral,  their  first  public  and  familiar  use,,  v.  277>  278,  fwfcs  M. 
Finances  of  the  Roman  empire,  when  the  seat  of  it  was  removed  to  Con- 
stantinople, reviewed,  ii.  140. 
Fingal,  his  questionable  history,  whether  to  be  connected  with  the  invasion 

of  Caledonia  by  the  emperor  Sevems,  i.  153.' 
Fire,  Greek,  the  Saracen  fleet  destroyed  by,  in  the  harbor  of  Constantinople, 

V.  280.    Is  long  preserved  as  a  secret,  283,  284.    Its  effeots  not  to  be  com- 
pared with  gunpowder,  367. 
Firmus,  an  Egyptian  merchant;  his  revolt  against  the  emperor  Aurelian,  i 

358. 
the"  Moor,  his  revolt  against  Talentinian,  ii.  571.    Suppressed  by 

Theodosius,  572.    Duration  of  this  war,  573,  note  M. 
Flagellation,  its  efficacy  in  penance,  and  how  proportioned,  v.  547. 
Flamens,  Roman,  their  nmnber,  and  i>ecnliar  office,  iii.  132. 
Flaminian  w^ay,  its  course  described,  iv.  270,  note, 
Flavian,  archbishop  of  Constantinople,  is  killed  at  the  second  council  of 

Ephesus,  iv.  916. 
^Fleece,  golden,  probable  origin  of  the  fable  of,  iv.  226. 
ITlor,  Roger  de,  a  successful  Arragonese  admhra],  vi.  166,  itoie  Q.,  168, 

noteM. 
Florence,  the  foundation  of  that  city,  iii.  217,  note.    Is  besieged  by  Rada- 

gaisus,  and  relieved  by  Stilielio,' 817,  9Ifi. 
Florentius,  prntorian  prtefect  of  Gaul  under  Constantius*  his  charactei,  ii. 

244,  374.    Is  condisnined  bythe  tribiomid  of  Ofaaleedon,  biit  suflered  to 

escape  by  Julian,  399. 
Florianus,  brother  of  the  emperor  Tacitus,  his  ea^-  usurpation  of  the  Im 

perial  dignity,  i.  374. 
Fornication,  not  dearly  proved  by -the  gospel  authorities  to  be  a  soffieicnt 

plea  for  divorce,  iv.  356,  noieM.,  352. 
France,  modern,  computation  of  the  number  of  its  inhabitants,  and  the 

at*rage  of  their  taxiation,  H.  14T,  148,  fwftj  M. 
'  '  ,  the  name  off  whence  derived^  iiL  €04.    Derivation  of  the  French 

language,  611,  note. .  Childeric  deposed,  and  Pepin  appointed  king,  by 

piipal  flaqctk>a,  y.  98.    Reign  ^d  eharaetelr  of  Charlemagne,  44^-  45.    1p- 

vasion  of,  by  the  Saracens,  285.  - 
#Tangipani  Ceecio,  his  ferocious  treatment  of  the  persons -of  Pope  Cklasios 

II.  and  his  college  of  cardinals,  vi.  427i    Derivation  of  his  family  names 

460,  , 
Fradksi  their  orii^n  and  oonfedevaey,  i.  t»9.    The  nations  coupoAiag  it, 

A99,  ii«ft}M.    They  invade  Gaul,  and  ravage  Spain,  300,  301.    They  pass 

nver  into  Afriea,  301.'    Bold  and  suocessful  return  of  a  cokmy  o^  veom 
*  Um  iea  of  POBtus,  by  sea,  384:    They  overrun  and  establish  tbeniseWrs 

tt  ff«xa»dria  in  Germany,  ii.  231.    Their  fidelity  to  the  T 
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Menu  iii.  99SB.  Orig^  of  the  Meroringitn  race  of  thch  kfaiys  4ta.  Rmv 
converted  to  Christiaoity,  543.  B>eini  of  their  king  Clovui,  566.  Fioil 
rtstablishment  of  the  French  monarchy  in  Ghiul,  587,  588.  Their  lawa 
590,  note  M.  Their  object  rapine,  not  die  occapation  and  diyinon  of  eoo- 
unered  ]anda»  598.  M.  Siamondi's  account  of  them,  598,  note  M.  Give 
the  name  of  France  to  their  oonqneata  in  GhiaU  604.  They  degenerate 
into  a  atate  of  anarchy,  610.  They  invade  Italy,  iv.  175, 176.  Their  mili 
taiy  charaoter,  v.  373. 

Fravitta,  the  Goth,  bia  character,  and  deadly  quarrel  with  hia  countrymaa 
Priulf^  iii.  71.    Hia  operationa  againat  Gainaa,  337. 

Frederic  I.,  eraperar  of  Germany,  hia  tyranny  in  Italy,  v.  67.  Von  Ba«> 
mer'a  Hiatory  of  the  Houae  of  Bwabia,  67,  note  M.  Engagea  in  the 
third  crusade,  vi.  4.  His  disastrous  expedition,  7,  10.  Sacrifices  Ar- 
nold of  Brescia  to  the  pope,  433.  Hia  reply  to  the  B4>man  ambaaaadora, 
444. 

'  II.  is  driven  out  of  Italy,  v.  67.    Hia  disputes  with  the  pope,  and 

reluctant  crusade,  vi.  38,  39.  £xhorta  the  European  princes  to  unite  in 
oppoabg  the  Tartars,  919. 

IIL,  the  last  emperor  crowned  at  B4>me,  vi.  505. 

Freemen  of  Laoonia,  account  oC  v.  344. 

Fritigem,  the  €k>thic  chie^  extricates  himself  from  the  hands  of  Lupicbu^ 
governor  of  Thrace,  iii.  37.  Defeats  him,  36.  Battle  of  Salicea,  41 
Hi«  strength  recruited  by  the  acoeasioo  of  new  tribes,  42.  Negotiatea  with 
Valens,  49.  Battle  of  Hadrianople,  49.  The  union  of  the  Gothic  tribes 
broken  by  his  death,  63. 

Freedmen,  among  the  Romana,  their  rank  in  socie^,  iv.  340.^ 

Frumentius  was  the  first  Christian  missionary  in  Abyssinia,  ii.  376. 

Fulk  of  Neuilly,  his  ardor  in  preaching  the  fourth  crusade,  vt  60. 

O. 

Gabinios,  king  of  the  Q.uadi,  is  treacherously  murdered  by  Maroeliiona, 
governor  of  Valeria,  ii.  588. 

Gaian,  his  disciples  at  Alexandria,  iv.  557. 

Gaillard,  M.,  character  of  his  Histoire  de  Charlemagne,  v.  44,  note, 

Gainaa,  the  Goth,  is  commissioned  by  Btilicho  to  execute  hia  revenge  on 
Bufinus, jpnefect  of  the  East,  iiu  177.  His  conduct  in  the  war  againat  the 
revolter  Tribigild,  333.    Joina  him,  336.    His  flight  and  leath,  339 

Gains,  Institutes  of,  newly  recovered,  iv.  331,  note  M.    ■■ 

Gala,  probable  derivation  of  the  term,  v.  357,  note. 

Ghilata,  auburb  of  Constantinople,  assigned  to  the  Genoese,  vi.  195. 

Galenas  is  asaociated  in  the  administration,  as  Caisar,  by  the  empep  . 
Diocletian,  i.  406.  Is  defeated  by  toe  Peraiana,  433.  Surprises  ar^t 
overthrows  Narsea,  425.  Assumes  the  title  of  Augustus,  on  the  abdicn- 
don  of  Diocletian,  451.  His  jealousy  of  Constantine,  456.  Deems  i 
prudent  to  acknowledf^  him  Caesar,  458.  Hia  unaucoeaafnl  invasion  of 
Italy,  463.  Invests  Licinius  with  the  purple  on  the  death  of  Severua, 
466.  His  death,  469.  From  what  causes  he  entertained  an  averaion  to 
the  Christians,  ii.  60.  Obtains  the  coentenance  of  Diocletian  for  perae* 
cuting  them,  62.  Publishes  an  edict  of  toleration  juat  before  hia  death 
75,  76,  note  M. 

Galileans,  twofold  application  of  that  name  in  the  infancy  of  Christiani^. 
ii  21.  Conjecture  as  to  Tacitus  having  confounded  the  two  aecte,  28.  Rd^ 
utationof  the  same,  22,  notes  G.  and  M.  Why  the  emperor  Jufian  applied 
this  name  to  the  Christians,  441. 

Galleys  of  the  Greek  empire  described,  v.  365. 

Qallienoa,  aon  of  the  emperor  Valerian,  is  asaociated  by  him  in  the  Imperial 
throne,  i.  298.  Prohibits  the  senators  from  exerciamg  *  military  emi^oy- 
ments,  304  Character  of  his  adminiitration  after  the  captivity  of  lua 
iMher,  320.    Names  Claudius  for  his  sri^cessor,  332.    Favored  the  C%riB 
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docted  emperoTi  on  the  mioority  of  Hoetilianiu,  the  Km  of  Deciii%  L 
»5.  , 

I  ,  nephew  of  Constantine  the  Great,  hU  edacation,  ii.  203,  note  G.  If 
inreated  with  the  title  of  Qesar,  204.  Hia  craelty  and  impradencc,  204, 
905.  Hia  diagraoe  and  death,  208.  Embraced  the  doctrine,  bat  neglected 
the  daties,  of  Christianity,  411.  Converta  the  grove  of  Daphne,  at  Anti- 
och,  to  a  Christian  barial-place,  448. 

Games,  public,  of  the  B>omana,  described,  i.  224,  iii.  263.  Accoant  of  the 
factions  of  the  Circos,  ii.  56.    Of  the  hippodrome  at  Constantinople,  57. 

Gangea,  aonrce  of  that  river,  vi.  257,  ttote  M. 

Oandentiaa,  the  notary,  condemned  to  death  ander  Julian,  il  400. 

Ganli  the  province  o^  described,  i.  22.  The  power  of  the  Dmids  aappresaed 
tbeie  by  Tiberias  and  Claadias,  38.  Cities  in.  61.  Amount  of  the  tnb*  . 
ate  paid  by  this  province  to  Borne,  187.  Is  defended  against  the  Franks  ' 
by  Fosthamus,  300,  301.  Succession  of  usurpers  there,  346.  Invaaion 
of,  by  the  Lygians,  379.  Revolt  of  the  Bagandas  suppressed  by  Maxim 
ian.  407.  Progress  of  Christianity  there,  580,  .581.  Proportion  of  the 
capitation  tax  levied  there  by  the  Roman  emperors,  iL  145.  Is  invaded 
b^  the  Germans,  231.  The  government  of,  assigned  to  Julian,  233.  His 
civil  administration,  244.  Is  invaded  by  the  Alemanni,  in  the  reign  of 
Valentinian,  555.  And  of  Gratian,  iii.  44.  Destruction  of  idols  and  tem- 
ples there,  by  Martin,  bishop  of  Tours,  141.  Is  overrun  by  the  barbarous 
.troops  of  Radagaisus,  after  his  defeat  by  Stilicho,  222.  Is  settled  by  the 
Goths,  Burgundjans,  and  Franks,  313.  Assembly  of  the  seven  provinces 
in,  320.  Rei^  of  Theodoric,  kinjp^  of  tlie  Visigoths,  in,  425.  Origin  cf 
the  Merovingian  race  of  kings  of  the  Franks  in,  428.  Invi^sion  of,  by 
Attila,  king  of  the  Huns,  433,  435.  Battle  of  Chalons,  440.  Revolutiona 
of;  on  the  death  of  the  emperor  Majorian,  498.  Conversion  of,  to  Christi- 
anity by  the  Franks,  543,  573.  Representation  of  the  advantages  it  en- 
joyed under  the  Roman  government,  566.  Conquests  and  prosperity  of 
Euric,  king  of  the  Visigoths,  567.  Character  and  reign  of  Clovia,  568. 
The  Alemanni  conquered,  572.  Submission  of  the  Armoricans,  and  the 
Roman  troops,  576.  Final  establishment  of  the  French  monarchy  in  Gaul, 
587.  History  of  the  Salic  laws,  590.  The  lands  of,  how  claimed  and 
divided  by  the  Barbarian  conquerors  o£,  598.  Domain  and  benefices  ot 
the  Merovingian  princes,  599.  600.  AJkxlial  and  Salic  lands,  600.  Fe 
males  not  to  inhent,  601,  naU  M.  Usurpations  of  the  Seniors,  601.  Privi 
leges  of  the  Romans  in,  608. 

Gedrosia,  revolutions  of  the  sea-coast  o^  i.  239,  note. 

Gelalnan  sera  of  the  Turks  when  settled,  v.  522. 

Gelaaius,  pope,  his  zeal  a^;ainst  the  celebration  of  the  feast  of  Lupercalic 
iii.  492.    Deplores  the  miserable  decay  of  Italy,  518. 

IL,  his  rough  treatment  by  Cendo  Frangipani,  vi.  427. 

Gelimer  deposes  Hilderic  the  Vandal  king  of  Africa,  and  usurps  the  gov* 
emment,  iv.  114.  Is  defeated  by  Belisarius,  127.  His  final  defeat,  131, 
132.  His  distressful  flight,  132, 135.  Surrenders  himself  to  Belisarios^ 
137, 138.    Graces  his  triumph,  138.    His  peaceful  retirement,  140. 

General  of  the  Roman  army,  nis  extensive  power,  i.  76. 

Generosity,  Arabian,  striking  instances  o^  v.  91.. 

Gennadlus,  the  monk,  his  denunciations  against  a  Greek  union  with  the 
Latin  church,  vi.  386.    His  duplicity,  386,  note. 

Oennerid,  the  Roman  general,  under  the  emperor  Honorius,  his  character, 
iii.  274. 

Genoese,  their  mercantile  establishment  in  the  suburb  of  Pera  at  Constanti- 
nople, vi.  195.    Their  war  with  the  emperor  Cantacuzenus,  198. 

Genseric,  king  of  the  Vandals  in  Spain,  nis  character,  iii.  370.  Goe«  over 
to  Africa  on  the  invitation  of  Count  Boniface,  371.  His  successes  there 
by  the  assistance  of  the  Donatists,  373.  Devastation  of  Africa  by  hia 
,375.  Beaiegos  Bonifiioo  in  Hippo  Regius,  376.  His  treacherooa 
~*  of  Carthage,  380     Strengthens  himselJ  by  an  alliance  witk 
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Attfla,  king  of  the  Hans,  394.  His  hmtal  treafmait  of  his  «mi*«  fvtfl^ 
daughter  of  Theodoric,  427.  Baisea  a  naval  force  and  ipvadea  Ita]y,  49^ 
Uis  sack  of  Eome,  463.  Destroys  the  tieet  of  Mf^jorian,  483.  •  Hiamnd 
depredations  in  Italy,  486.  His  daim-dB  tbe  USaatistn  e&i|^ire^  487.  -  De- 
stroys the  Bxmian  fleet  nndbr  BasilisQas^  497.  Was  ^  Anan,  and  pehi» 
cated  his  Catholic  subjects,  548. 

Gentleman,  etymology  of  the  term,  v..  562,  naiei, 

Gonponics  of  the  emperor  Cons  jmtine  Psrpfayrogetiitiis,  aeoovttt  o^  ▼. 
3i7.  .       . 

George  of  Cappadocia  snpersedes  AnastanctflT  in  the  see  of  Alexandria,  ii 
348.  His  BcandaloQs  history,  and  tragical  deaths  349,  85a,^le^''Ji.  Be* 
comes  the  tutelar  saint  of  England,  454,  vrde  note  M. 

GcpidsB,  Ardaric,  king  of  the,  ui.  392.  Thdr  encroachments  on  the  East 
em  empire  checked  by  the  Lombards,  iv.  192.  Are  reduced -by  them. 
391.  • 

Gergovia,  ^sieged  by  Julius  Caesar,  iii.  604. 

Germanus,  nephew  of  the  emperor  Justinian,  his  character  and  prcmotion 
to  the  command  of  the  army  sent  to  Italy,  iv.  266.    His  death,  967. 

Germany,  the  rude  institutions  o^  the  basis  of  the  original-  prindplea  of 
European  laws  and  manners,  i.  249,  250,  fu>te  M.  Its  ancient  extent, 
251.  Climate  of;  252,  253,  note  M.,  note  G.  How  peopled,  955.  The 
natives  unacquainted  with  letters  in  the  time  of  Tacitus,  357.  -  Luden 
and  Guizot's  remarks  on,  257,  note  M.  Had  no  cities,  258^  Manners  of 
the  ancient  Germans,  260.  Population,  262.  State  of  libertnr  among 
them,  263.  Authority  of  their  ma^strates,  265.  Conjugal  faith  and 
chastity,  267.  Their  religion,  269.  Their  bards,  272,  note  G.  Collection 
of  their  national  songs,  272,  note  M.  Arms  and  disciptine,  272,  873. 
Their  feuds,  274.  General  idea  of  the  German  tribes,  877i  Probua 
carries  the  Roman  arms  into  Germany,  380.  A  frontier  wall  built  by 
Probus,  from  the  Rhine  to  the  Danube,  381.  Invasion  of  Gaul  by  the 
Germans,  ii.  231,  553.  State  of,  under  the  emperor  Charlemagne^  v.  49. 
The  imperial  crown  established  in  the  name  and  nation  of  Germany,  by 
the  first  Otho,  55.  Division  of,  among  independent .  princes,  68.  For- 
mation of  the  Germanic  constitution,  69.  State  assumed  by  the  em- 
peror, 72. 

Gerontius,  count,  sets  up  Maximus  as  emperor  in  Spain,- iii.  309.  Beheads 
his  friend  and  his  wife  at  their  own  entreaties,  and  comnnts  suicide, 
303. 

Gets  and  Caracalli,  sons  of  ihe  emperor  Sevehis,  their  fixed  antipathy  tn 
each  other,  L  151. 

Ghebers  of  Persia,  history  of,  v.  265,  270. 

Ghibelines  and  Gaelphs,  disputes  of^  the,  v.  67,  vi.  426. 

Gibraltar,  rock  of,  iii.  311.  -Derivation  of  the  name  of,  v.  252. 

Gildo  the  Moor,  his  revolt  in  Africa,  iii.  180.    His  defeat  and  death,  185. 

<Jiraffe,  the  camelopdrdalls,  i.  113,  notes. 

Gladiators,  desperate  enterprise  and  fate  of  a  twrty  o^  reserved  for  the  trt 
umph  of  Probus,  i  386.  The  combats  o^  abolished  by  the  emperor  Hoik> 
rius,  iii  209. 

Glycerins  is  mado  emperor  of  Rome,  iii.  507.  Exchanges  the  sceptre  for 
the  bishopric  of  Salona,  507.  Murders  Jtilius  Nepds,  and  is  made  arch- 
bishop  of  Milan,  508. 

Gnostics,  character  and  account  of  the  sect  o^  i.  516,'  51-9.  ^Principal  sects 
into  which  thev  are  divided,  521,  note  M.  Their  peculiar  tenets,  520,  521« 
note^  also  notefS-.^  549,  note  M.  ii.  308,  notes  G.  iv.  492. 

Godfrey  of  Bouillon,  his  character  and  engagement  in  the  ^rst  crusade,  v. 
558.  His  roDte  to  Constantinople,  564,  568.  Rejects  the  title  of  king  cf 
Jerusalem,  495. '  Compiles  the  Assise  of  Jierusalem,  600.  ITorm  «  tua 
mdministratton,  'SOI,  et  seq. 

^o;  an4  tdKgrg,  the  famous  rampart  of,  described,  iv.  103,  note.    Tha  ] 

•    jBtfpecUxl  Wi»  tl.e  Bcriptnrai,  v.  410. 
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Mftindtt,  -wilb  o£  LeorigUd,  king  of  Spidn,  ber  pioof  oraehy  |o  th« 
vrinceBfl  In^ndis,  iii.  559. 

Oold  of  afflictioii,  the  tax  bo  denominated  in  the  Kastem  empire*  abollifapj 
'  by  the  emperor  Anastasias,  iv.  73,  74,  note  M. 

Goulen  Horn,  why  the  Bospbonis  obtained  this  appellation  in  remote  an* 
tiqaity,  ii.  89. 

Qordian,  proconeul  of  Africa,  his  character  and  elevation  to  the  empire  of 
Bome,  1.  204.    His  son  associates  with  him  in  the  Imperial  dignity,  205. 

•• the  third  and  youngest,  declared  Caesar,  i.  310.  Is  declared  empe- 
ror by  the  army,  on  the  marder  of  Maximns  and  Balbinns,  919,  notes  G 
and  M.  Philip  orders  his  execation,  and  sncceeds  him,  323.  Certain  dis 
crepancies  explained,  223,  note  H. 

9otbini,  the,  not  to  be  confoanded  with  Goths,  L  255,  note  M. 

ioths  of  Scandinavia,  their  origin,  i.  281.  Their  religion,  282.  The  Gotha 
and  Vandals  sappoiBed  to  be  originally  one  great  fieople,  285.  Improba- 
bility of  this  opmion,  286,  note  M.  Their  emigration  to  Prussia  and  the 
Ukraine,  286,  287.  They  invade  the  Roman  provinces,  289.  They  re- 
ceive tribate  from  the  Romans,  295.  They  snbdne  the  Bosphoras,  311. 
Plunder  the  cities  of  Bithynia,  309.  They  ravage  Greece,  312.  Conclude 
a  treaty  with  tlie  emperor  Aurelian,  341.  They  invade  lUyricum,  and 
are  clmstised  by  Constantme  the  Great,  496.  Medal  commemorative 
thereof  496,  note  M.  Their  war  with  the  Sarmatians,  it  169.  Are 
again  routed  hy  Constantino,  170,  note  M.  Gk>thio  war  lender  the  em- 
perors Valentinian  and  Valena,  iii  25,  26.  Aro  defeated  by  the  Huns, 
28.  Thejr  impbre  the  protection  of  the  emperor  Valens,  30.  They  are 
received  into  the  empire,  32.  They  are  oppressed  by  the  Roman  gov- 
ernors to  ThracCj  34.  Are  provoked  to  hostilities,  and  defeat  Lupicinns, 
36,  37.  They  ravage  Thrace,  38.  Battle  of  Balicea,  41,  42.  They  are 
strengthened  by  frei^  swarms  of  their  countrymen,  42.  Battle  of  Ha- 
drlanople,  49.  Bcour  the  country  from  Hadrianople  to  Constantinople, 
53.  Massacre  of  the  Gothic  youth  in  Asia,  55.  Tneir  formidable  union 
broken  by  the  death  of  Fritigem,  63.  Death  and  funeral  of  Athanaric, 
65.  Invasion  and  defeat  of  the  Ostrogoths,  66.  Are  settled  in  Thrace 
b^r  Theodosius,  68.  Their  hostile  sentiments,  70.  Revolt  o^  in  the 
reign  of  Honorius,  iii.  190.  They  ravage  Greece,  under  the  command 
of  Alaric,  192.  They  invade  Italy,  199.  The  sack  of  Rome  by,  281. 
Death  of  Alaric,  294.  Victoriea  of  Wallia  in  S]^ain,  311.  They  are 
settled  in  Aquitain,  312.  See  Gkiul  and  Theodoric.  Conquests  of  the 
Visigoths  in  Gaul  and  Spain,  498.  How  the  Goths  were  converted  to 
the  Christian  religion,  541,  542,  note  M.  Reign  of  Theodoric,  king  of 
the  Ostrogoths,  iv.  1,  2,  note  M.  The  Goths  in  Italy  extinguished,  278, 
279. 

Government,  civil,  the  origin  of,  i.  264. 

Governors  of  provinces  under  the  emperors,  their  great  power  and  influence, 
ii.  124, 125. 

(jlratian  was  the  first  emperor  who  refused  the  pontifical  robe,  ii.  367,  note 
Marries  the  princess  Constantia,  and  succeeds  to  the  empire,  592. '  De- 
feats the  Alemanni  in  Gaul,  iii.  44.  Invests  Theodosius  with  the  empire 
of  the  East,  57.  His  character  and  conduct,  73.  His  flight  from  Maxi- 
mus,  and  death,  76,  77.  Overthrew  the  ecclesiastical  establishment  of 
Paganism,  135. 

Greece  is  ravaged  by  the  Gkiths,  i  313.  Is  overmn  by  Alaric  the  Goth,  iii. 
192.    Is  reduced  by  the  Turks,  vi.  413,  414. 

Greek  church,  origin  of  the  schism  of,  vi.  48,  321,  344. 
empire.    See  Constantinople. 

Greeks,  wny  averse  to  the  Roman  language  and  manners,  i.  46.  The  Greek 
becomes  a  scientific  language  among  the  Romans,  46,  note  M.  OhsraolM 
t>t  the  Greek  language  of  Constantmople,  vi.  224.  When  first  Uxiglit  \a 
Italy,  330. 

Qreek  learning,  revival  oi,  ia  Italy,  vi.  3S7,  3P8 
VOL.  VI. — Bb 
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Bttgary  tiie  Great,-  pope^  bi|.  pipiu  pi^MOuU.to  Becait^  king  tif  0p«i%|% 
5<3.  Bxhoru  Theodelmda,  qaeen  of  the  Lombards,  to  propagate  dM 
Nicene  fiuth,  562.  Hia  emmtv  to  the  Tenerable  buildings,  aod  learning  of 
Rome,  iv.  418.  •  His  birth  and  early  profession,  419.  His  elevatioQ  to  the 
pontificate,  431.  Sends  a  mission  to  convert  the  Britons,  423,  fiHaiMstifiea 
the  asarpation  of  the  emperor  Phocas,  453.  ... 

II.,  pope^  boa  epistles  to-  Leo  IIL,  empeftitr  of  Constantinoplei  iv. 

16, 17.    Revolts  againat  the  Greek  emperor,  19. 

"  VII.,  poipe,  his  amiHtioas  sch^nea,  iv.  61,  63.    His  contest  with 

the  emperor  Henry  III.,  v.  477.  Character  of,  477,  noit  U.  JUb  retreat 
to  Salerno,  vi.  426. 

1  prsBfect  of  Africa,  history  of  him  and  Ws  dangbter,  v.  337,  239. 

Nazianzen,  lus  lainentatiim  on  the  ^sgraoefal  discord  amoufj 

Christians,  ii.  363.  Loads  the  memory  of  the  emperor  Jnlian  with  in- 
vective, 405,  n^.  Censares  Oonstantraa  for  having  spared  his  life,  42Q, 
note.  Is  presented  to  the  wretched  see  of  Sasima,  by  his  friend  Arch 
bishop  BaidI,  Sii.  83.  His  mission  to  Constantinople,  84.  }s.  placed  on 
the  archiepiscopal  throne  by  Theodosini^  87.  His  reaignaticNa  and  char 
acter,  90,  91. 

Gmmbates,  king  of  the  Chionites,  attends  Sapor,  king  of  Persia,  in  his  inva 
sion  of  Mesopotamia,  ii.  325.  Loses  lus  son  at  the  siege  of  Amida,  33& 
Retams  home  in  grief,  328. 

Gnardianship^how  vested  and  -exercised,  according  to  the  Bomaa  civil  laws, 
iv.  353,  354. 

Gnbazes,  king  of  Cdchos,  his  alliance  with  Chosroes,  kmg  of  Persia,  iv. 
332.  Retnms  to  his  former  connection  with  the  empenor  Justinian,  333l 
Is  treaehd^nsly  killed,  236.    Judicial  inquiry  respecting,  337,  note  M. 

Guelphs  and  Ghibelines,  the  parties  of,  in  Italy,  v.  67,  vi.  426. 

Guilt,  the  degrees  of,  in  the  penal  laws  of  the  Romans,  iv.  376,  377^ 

Guiscard,  Robert,  his  birth  and  character,  v.  457.  Acquires  the  dukedom  of 
Apulia,  459.  His  Italian  conanests,  461.  Besieges  DunuE^vo,  .469. .  De- 
feats the  Greek  emperor  Alexius  there,  473,  474.  Engages  in  the  cause 
of  Pope  Gregory  YII.,  478.  His  Second  expedition  to  Greeoe^  and  death, 
480,  481. 

Guizot,  M^  his  Preach  edition  of  Gibbon's  Decline  and  Fall  of  ti»  Roman 
Empire,  vide  preface  by  Mr.  Milman,  vol.  i.  p.  iv. — ^xL  His  valuable  notes 
are  given  in  the  present  edition  of  the  history  passim,  and  marked  G.. 
vt^«  preface,  p.  x^. 

Gundobald,  king  of  the  Bor^ndians,  is  reduced  by  Ckrris,  king  of  the 
Franks,  iii.  578.    His  mode  of  justifying  the  judicial  combat,  496. 

Gunpowder,  the  invention  and  use  of,  vi,  288,  289,  ru>iellL 

Guy  of  Lusignan,  king  of  Jerusalem,  his  character,  vi.  24.  Is  defeated  and 
taken  prisoner  by  Saladin,  25. 

Gyarus,  a  small  island  in  the  JSgean  Sea,  an  instance  of  itsporerty,  i.  I8S. 


Hadrian,  empenx^  "raises  a  rampart  of  earth  between  Carlisle  and  Newcas- 
tle, i  5,  note  M.  Relinquishes  the  eastern  conquests  of  Trajan,  8.  Tbeb 
charaders  compared,  8.  His  character  contnuted  with  that  of  Antoninus 
Pius,  9.  His  several  adoptions  of  successors,  93.  Founds  the  city  of 
iBUa  OatoitoUda^OB  Mount  Sion,  515*  Reforma  the  lawa  of  Rome  in  tbi 
perpetual  edict,  iv.  312,  313,-  note  W. 

Hadrianople,  battle  o^  between  Coostantine  the  Great  and  Xicinius,  i.  499- 
Is  ineffectually  besieged  by  Fritigem  the  Goth,  iii.  9d..  Bi&ttle  o^  betweet 
the  emperor  Yalens  and  me  Goths,  49. 
-  Hahem,  caliph  of  the  Saraoens,  assumes  a  divine  character  to  supplant  tht 
Mafaometao  &ith.  v.  531,  532.    Errors  respecting,  531,  532,  nate  M. 

Hamadanitea,  the  Saracen  dynasty  of,  in  Mesopotamia,  v.  328,  3281. 

Hannibal,  review  of  the  state  of  Rome,  when  he  besieged  that  city,  iii  til 
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mmtBSM&sarxBf  n^tew  of  CoDstnitine  tbe  Gkmt,  to  digniaed  with  At 
title  of  king,  ii.  164, 165,  note  M.  Provlnees  aflsigned  to  him  for  a  king- 
dom, 166.    Is  cruelly  destroyed  by  Constaotius^  175. 

HftppiiiE»M^  inatanoe  how  little  it  depends  on  power  and  magbilkence,  ir. 
299. 

llannosan,  Persiaa  satrap,  his  interriew  with  Omar,  r.  184. 

Uarpies,  an  ancient  mythobgic  history,  Le  Clerc's  oo^jectoro  oonoeming,  ii. 
da^nate, 

Ifamn  al  Rashid,  caliph,  his  friendly  correspondence  with  the  emperor 
ChariemagniB,  v;  52. '  His  wars  with  the  Greek  empire,  309. 

Hassan,  the  Saracen,  conqaers  Carthage,  v.  244. 

Hawking,  the  art  and  sport  oi,  iv.  412.  Introdaoed  hito  Italy  by  the  Lcfli- 
haidB,  41*i. 

Hegira,  the  sera  o(^  how  fixed,  v.  125. 

Heinichen,  Excarsos  tO,  i.  587,  ii.  265,  nateM.,  267,  naie  M;,  325,  note  M. 

Helena,  the  mother  of  Constantine,'her  parentage  ascertained,  i.  454.  Was 
converted  to  Christianity  by  her  son,  ii.  250,  note. 

,  sister  of  the  emperor  Constantins,  married  to  Jnlian,  ii.  213.  Is  re- 
ported to  be  deprived  of  children  by  the  arts  of  the  empress  Ensebia,  215. 
Her  death,  381. 

Heliopolis  taken  by  the  Saracens,  v.  206. 

Hell,  according  to  Mahomet,  described,  v.  118. 

Hellespont  described,  ii.  90. 

Helvetia,  amount  of  its  population  In  the  time  of  Casar,  i.  262,  tioU. 

Hengist,  hu  airival  in  Britain,  with  sacoors  fi)r  Vortigem,  against  the  CaU 
donians,  iii.  616.    His  establishment  in  Kent,  617,  618. 

Henoticon  of  the  empcfror  Zeno,  character  o£,  iv.  522. 

Henry  sncceeds  his  brother  Baldwin  as -emperor  of  Constantinople,  vi.  Ill 
His  character  and  adnmnatratiop,  112. 

^  UL,  emperor,  his  contest 'with  ?ope  Gregory  VH.,  v.  477.    Taket 

Home,  and  sets  np  Pope  Clement  III.,  478. 

VI.,  emperor,  conqaers  and  pillages  the  Island  of  Sicily,  v.  496. 

i  "  '  the  Fowler,  emperor  of  Gtermany,  v.  55.  Defeau  the  Tarkish  inva- 
ders, 419. 

Heptarchy,  Saxon,  establishment  of,  in  Britain,  iii.  618,  note  M.'  Review  of 
the  staJte  of;  619. 

Heraclian,  connt  of  Africa,  retains  that  province  in  obedience  to  Honorias, 
iii  280.  His  crael  nsage  of  the  refugees  from  die  sack  of  Borne  by  Ala 
TIC,  289.    His  revolt  and  death,  301. 

Heracleonas,  emperor  of  Constantinople,  iv.  573,  574^ 

Heradias  deposes  the  eastern  nsarper  Phocas>  and  is  chosen  emperor,  iv 
457.  Conqoests  of  Chosroes  II.,  king  of  Persia,  450.  Distressfal  sitaa 
tiim  of  Heradias,  464.  Accepts  an  i^nominioos  peace  from  Chosroes,  466 
Hia  first  expedition  against  die  Persians,  468.  His  second  Persian  expe 
dition,  471.  >  Strengthens  himself  by  an  alliance  with  the  Tnrks,  477.  His 
third  Persian  exp^tion,  478.  His  treaty  of  peace  with  Persia,  484.  His 
trittmph  and  pilgrimage  to  Jerasalem,  485^  vide  noteM.  ^is  thedogical 
ioqniries,  535.  Marries  his  niece  Martina,  572.  Leaves  his  two  sons  joint 
saOGeaaors  to  the  empiie^  572.  Invasion  of  his  provinces  by  the  Saracens 
V.  194.    Plies  frcmi  Syria,  214. 

"  ■  ■  ',  the  prqefiect,  his  expedition  against  the  Vandals  in  Africa,  iiL  494, 
497. 


,  the  eannch,  instigates  the  emperor  Valentinian  m.  to  the  murder 
.  of  the  patrician  iEtius,  in.  454,  note  M.    His  death,  457. 
Uerbelot,  character  of  hi&Bibliotheqoe  Orientale,  v.  176,  note, 
Uercynian  forest,  the  extent  of)  unknown  in  the  time  of  Cflesar,  t.  253,  note 
Heresy  in  religion,  the  origin  of;  traced,  i.  518.    Edict  of  Constantme  tha 

Gmtt,  against,  ii.  295. 
Hermanric,  king  of  the  Ostrogoths,  hi?  conquests,  UL  23.    Ifis  dxth,  9t% 
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Hwiiwigilii,  prf AM  of  B«tioa»  his  mtrriage  with  lagmtltim,  pdadeM  dl 
AMCnm.  and  ouMfWiiim  to  tfa*  Nioow  £ulh»  iiL  5S9,  980.  Bevvkaad 
uiMtyrdom  ot,  559,  560. 

•fenaito  of  die  Bast,  their  mortified  ooone  of  life,  iii.  537,  588.  MirKlfli 
iMrihed  to  them  end  their  reUcB,  539. 

'tormodontt,  the  Ifphcman,  t>ff**^  the  Bo— um  in  compiling^  their  twelfe 
tablet  of  tew^  IT.  303.    laqniry  retadng  to  thiji  fiKt.  303,  n^tfe  W. 

yiermogeuee,  maater>generKl  of  the  ceTalry,  is  killed  in  the  attempt  to  baaiBh 
Paal,  biahop  of  Oooatantinople,  ii.  357. 

Hero  and  Leander,  the  atory  oC  by  whom  eooHoverted  and  defended,  ii  91, 
93,  note.    See  alao  notef  M. 

Herodee  AttieajL  hia  eztraordinanr  fcitane  and  muuficence.  L  59. 

Uerodian,  hia  life  of  Alexander  Sevenui,  why  preferable  to  that  in  the  Aa* 
gutan  hiatory,  i.  184,  note.    On  the  Persiao  campaign,  185,  noie  O. 

HeradoCaa,  hia  character  of  the  Periian  worifaip,  i  233. 

Henili,  of  Qenaany  and  Poland,  their  character,  ir.  16.  Their  origin,  19 
noUM.. 

Hihurioo,  the  monk  of  Paleatine,  aocoant  oC  iii.  534. 

Hilai3r»  biahop  of  Poitiera,  hia  remarkable  obiervationa  on  the  divenit^  of 
Cbriatian  aoetrinea,  ii  320.  Hia  exposition  of  the  term  Homoionsion, 
320. 

,  pope,  oensares  the  emperor  Anthemias  ibr  hia  toleratmg  principles, 

iiL  492. 

Hilderio,  the  Vandal  king  of  Africa,  hia  indulaence  to  his  OathoUc  anbjecti 
diapleaaea  both  the  Ariaoa  and  Athanaaians,  It.  114.  Is  deposed  by  Geii 
mer,  114.    Is  pat  to  death,  127. 

Hbdooa  of  the  East,  not  the  diaciples  of  Zoroaster,  t.  295,  note, 

Huidoatan,  oonqaeat  of,  by  TaanerlBne,  tL  255,  note  M. 

Hippo  Eegios^  siege  oC  by  Gknseric,  king  of  the  Vandals^  iil  979. 

Hiatory,  the  prinoipal  aobJlM^  oC  i  277,  ill  13. 

Holy  war,  the  JasUoe  of  it  inqotred  into,  t.  544. 

Homicid«^  how  oommated  by  the  Salio  lawa,  iU.  593. 

Uomoottaioi^  origin  and  ase  of  that  term  at  the  oooneil  of  Nioe^  ii  317, 319 
319,  320.    The  distinction  between  it  and  Homoioooon,  322. 

Honain,  war  o£  t.  138. 

Honoratns,  archbishop  of  Milan,  is,  with  his  clergy,  driTen  from  His  see  by 
the  Lombards,  It.  396. 

Hoooria,  aister  of  Valentinian  III.,  her  history,  iii.  431. 

Honoriaa,  aon  of  Theodosias  the  Great,  is  declared  emperor  of  the  West, 
by  his  dWng  fether,  iil  126.  Marries  Maria,  the  daughter  of  Stilicha,  167, 
166.  His  dianicter.  166.  Flies  from  Milan  on  the  inraaion  of  Italy  by 
Alaric,  203.  His  triamphant  entrv  into  Bodm,  209.  Abotishes  the  com- 
bats of  gladiaiora,  209,  210,  noie  M.  Fixes  lus  rendenoe  at  Bavenna, 
211.  Ordera  the  death  cf  Stilicho,  233.  His  impolitic  measures  and  era- 
elty  unite  his  barbarian  soldiers  against  bun  under  Alaric,  242.  His  ooan- 
cils  distracted  by  the  eanncba,  275.  His  alrject  orertores  to  Attains  and 
Alaric,  276.  His  last  act«L  and  death,  301,  302.  His  triumph  for  tLe  re- 
daction of  Spain  by  Wallia  the  Ootfa,  312.  Is  suspected  of  incest  witk 
his  sister  Placidia,  364.    Hia  peraecution  of  the  Bonatista  in  Africa,  372. 

Honor,  new  ranks  ot,  introduced  in  Constantinople,  iL  108,  t.  353. 

Kormisdas,  a  fugitive  Persian  prince  in  the  court  of  the  emperor  Coostaa- 
tius,  his  remarks  on  the  city  of  Borne,  ii.  218,  note.  His  history,  and  sta- 
tbn,  under  Julian,  477. 

Hormoux,  the  son  of  Cbosroes,  kmg  of  Persia,  his  accession,  iv.  430.  His 
cbartcter,  431.    Is  deposed,  and  at  length  killed,  435,  note  kt 

Horses,  of  Arabia,  their  peculiar  qualities,  t.  78. 

Ilosein,  the  son  of  Ali,  his  tragical  death,  v.  162. 

Hospitallers,  knigfau  of  St  John  of  Jerusalem,  popularity  and  charader  of 
the  order  oC  v.  598. 

Bostilianus,  the  minor  son  of  the  eroporor  TKm  ius,  elected  erapeirr,  aoiei 
the  guardianship  of  QuVjjt,  i.  29iS. 
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S«gli»  king  of  Bargnndy,  fait  nutrriage  with  Ifarozia,  and  exxolsum  hm 
jlome  by  Alberio»  t.  6ft. 

■  ■11  count  of  VermandoM,  engases  iu  the  first  crusade,  v.  559.  Is  n}a\f 
wrecked,  and  made  captive  by  the  Greek  emperor  Alexis  Comnenns,  5(i7. 
His  retom,  585. 

Raman  nature,  its  natural  propensities,  i.  547. 

Hume,  Mr.,  his  na^ral  history  of  religion*  the  best  etMomentxj  on  the  poly- 
theism of  the  ancients,  i.  34,  note.  Th«^  same  topics  treated  of  by  M 
Constant,  34,  naie  M.  His  dlffienlty  as  to  the  extent  of  the  Imperial  pal 
ace  at  Home,  resolved,  1 5!i,  note.  Charges  the  most  refined  and  philocophk' 
sects  with  intolerance,  237,  note.     Vide  note  M. 

I  [ungaiy,  establishment  of  the  Huns  in,  iii.  386.  State  o^  under  the  empe 
ror  Chariemaffne,  ▼.  51.  Terror  excited  by  their  first  approach  to  Europe 
410.  Their  character,  414.  Huniades  rules  during  the  minority  of  Ladis 
laos,  tL  359. 

Huniades,  John,  his  expknts  against  the  Turks,  vi.  353.  His  defence  of 
Belgrade,  and  death,  359. 

Hunneric,  the  son  of  Gtenseric,  king  of  the  Vandals,  iiL  487.  Persecutes 
his  CathoUc  subjects,  549.    His  cruelty  to  the  Catholics  of  Tipasa,  557. 

Hobs,  their  origimil  seat,  and  their  conquests,  iii.  15,  vide  note  M.,  15.  Their 
wars  with  the  Chmese,  17,  18,  note  M.  Their  decline,  19,  20.  Their 
emigrations,  92,  The  white  Huns  of  Sogdiana,  22.  Huns  of  the  Volga, 
23,  27,  nfiiA  il.  Conquer  the  Alani,  24,  25,  note  M.  Their  victories  over 
the  Gocos,  26,  28.  They  drive  other  harbarous  tribes  before  them,  upon 
the  Roman  provinces,  214.  Their  establishment  in  Hungary,  38a.  Char> 
aeter  of  their  kin^  Attila,  389,  390.  Their  invasion  of  Persia,  393.  The 
empire  of,  extinguished  by  the  death  of  Attila,  452. 

HantiBg  of  wild  beasts,  when  a  virtue,  and  when  a  vice,  i.  112.  Is  the 
school  of  war,  iiL  112. 

Hycsos,  the,  or  Bbepherd  kings,  conquerors  of  Egyot,  r.  35,  notes  M. 

Hypatia,  the  female  philosopher,  murdered  in  the  church  at  Alexandria,  i^. 
502. 

Hypatius,  sedition  of,  at  Constantinople,  iii  602,  603. 

fCyphasis,  Alexander  marches  to  this  Indian  stream,  i.  33.  The  tribntarief 
ot  the  Indus  or  Sind,  33,  note  M. 


Iberian  and  Caspian  gates  of  Mount  Caucasus  distinguished,  iv.  102, 103^ 
note  M.    The  Iberian  gates  occupied  by  Cabades,  king  of  Persia,  103. 

IcooodasUk  sect  of  the,  v.  10.  Their  synod.  10.  Their  creed,  11.  Then 
persecution  of  monks,  and  destruction  of  idolatrous  images,  12, 13,  note 

Idatius,  his  account  of  the  misfortoaes  of  Spain  by  an  irruption  of  the  bar> 

barons  nations,  iii.  300. 
Idolatry  ascribed  to  the  agency  of  demons,  by  the  primitive  Christians^ 

L  522.    Derivation  of  the  term,  and  its  successive  applipations,  ii.  368, 

note, 
Igilinm,  the  small  island  of,  serves  as  a  place  of  refuge  for  Romans  who  flew 

from  the  sack  of  Rome  by  Alaric,  iii.  288. 
Ignatius,  bishop  of  Antioch,  the  Christian  fortitude  displayed  in  his  epiadei^ 

ii.  41. 
Ikshidites,  the  Saracen  dynasty  of,  v.  327. 
XUustrious,  the  title  of,  how  limited  in  the  times  of  Roman  simplicity,  and 

how  extended  when  Constantinople  became  the  seat  of  empire,  ii.  109. 
Illyricum  described,  L  24. 
Images,  introduction  of,  in  the  Christian  church,  v.  3.    The  worship  of.  do 

rived  from  Paganism,  3.    Are  condemned  by  the  couneil  or  Constantinople^ 

It,    The  adoration  of,  justified  by  Pope  Gregorf  II.,  16.    Anl  sancttM 
.  ^  dw  MOOad  ooondl  of  Nice^  37. 
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UaperMor,  In  tbe  Roojn  history,  «xplaiiied,  i.  75,  w)le,     Tke  IiiipQfl|( 

prerogatives,  80.    The  coart,  83.    The  sense  of  this  appe&ation  alteied  by 
img  ase^  436, 

tncamation,  theological  history  of  the  doctrine  of,  iv.  487,  537. 

Incest,  laws  and  costoms  of  Egypt,  Qreece,  and  Eome,  relating  to,  iv.  ?5], 
352,  note  M. 

India,  account  of  tLe  Christians  of  St  Thomas  in,  iv.  547.  I^ersecution  at, 
hy  the  Portagnese,  547. 

Tndictions,  the  memorahle  asra  o^  whence  dated,  i.  479,  noie.  The  naoM 
and  use  of,  in  the  middle  a^ies,  whence  derived,  ii.  141.  Established  h} 
Biocletian,  not  hy  Ck>nstantme^  141,  note  G. 

Tndnlgences  in  the  Bomish  church,  the  nature  of,  explained,  v.  548,  549. 

Ingandis,  princess  of  AustrasLa,  is  married  to  Hermenegild,  prince  df  3»tica 
and  cruelly  treated  by  his  mother,  Gloisvintha,  iii,  559. 

Inheritance,  paternal,  subject  to  paternal  discretion  amon^  the  Bmnans^  t 
191.  The  Roman  law  o^  iv.  359.  Testamentary  dispositions  of  properQr* 
362.    The  Voconian  law,  how  evaded,  364. 

Ti^uries,  review  of  the  Roman  laws  for  the  redress  of,  iv.  369. 

Innocent  III.,  pope,  enjoyed  the  plenitude  of  papal  power,  vi.  36. 

Inquisition,  Code  of  the,  iii.  364.  The  first  erection  :of  that  trihansJ. 
vL37. 

Institutes  of  Justiniar^  an  analysis  of,  iv.  339,  notes  W.  azid  M. 

Interest  of  mone^',  how  regulated  by  the  Roman  law,  iv.  9$8,  notes  by  Gib 
bon,  W.,  and  M. 

Irene,  her  marriage  with  the  Greek  emperor  Leo,,  iv.  586.  Her  ambition, 
and  barbarity  to  her  son  Constant!  ne,  587.  Restores  images  to  public  de- 
votion, V.  38. 

Crehmd,  the  first  instance  of  female  falsehood  and  infideli^  ever  known  in, 
i.  256,  wte.  Was  first  colonized  from  Scotland, -ii.  504.  Contraveivy  on 
this  question,  565^  566,  note,  and  note  II.  Ilerivation  of  the  same  of  its 
tutelar  saint,  Patrick,  iii.  513,  note, 

Isaac  I.,  Comnenus,  emperor  of  Constantinople,  iv.  613. 

XL,  Angelns,  emperor  of  Constantinople,  in  635.    Hii.' character  and 

reign,  vL  56.    Is  deposed  by  his  brother  Alexius,  58.    Is  restored  by  the 

'    crusaders,  80.,   His  death,  85. 

,  archbishop  of  Armenia,  his  apobgy  for  the  vices  of  King  Artasiies 

iiL  361. 

Isanria,  the  rebellion  there  against  the  emperor  Ghillienus,  L  328. 

Isaurians,  reduction  o(  by  the  Bastem  emperors,  iv.  95. 

Ishmael,  on  the  prophecv  of  the  independence  of  hia  posterit^r  iv.  427,  note. 
The  prediction  referable  to  the  roving  Ishmaelitesy  Bedoams,  and  Arabs* 
who  are  still  virtually  unsubdued,  427,  note  M.  ■ 

Isidore,  cardinal,  his  ul  treatment  in  Russia,  vi.  346.  Receives  an  act  a" 
union  ixom  tbe  Ghreek  dersy  at  Constantinople;  383; 

Isis  and  Serapis,  temple  o(  destroyed,  L  38,  notes  W.  and  M. 

Isoorates,  his  price  lor  tbe  tuition  of  his  pupils,  hr.  106. 

Italy,  privile^  of  the  inhabitants  of,  i  41.  The  dominion  oC  under 
Odoacer,  sucoeeeds  the  extinction  of  the  Western  empire,  iiL  515.  Its 
miKrable  state  at  that  adra,  517.  State  of  agricoliure  in,  518,  note  M. 
Conversion  of  the  Lombards  of,  to  the  Kicene  &ith,  562.  Is  reduced 
hy  Theodorio  the  Ostrogoth,  iv.  10.  His  administration,  13, 14,  notes  M. 
Government  o^  according  to  the  Roman  law,  by  Theodoric,  20,  note  M. 
lU  flourishing  state  at  this  time,  25.  How  supplied  wMi  ailk  from 
€hina,  66,  69.  History  of  Amalasontha,  queen  of  Italy,  147.  Inva 
sion  o^  by  Bolisarius,  154.  Si^e  of  Roma  fay  the  Goth%  159.  Invasion 
of  Italy  by  the  Franks,  176.  Revolt  of  the  Goths,  179.  Expedition  of 
the  eunuch  Narsea.  867.  Invasion  O^  by  the  Franks  and  Alemanoia 
876,  S77.  Government  ci,  under  the  exfttchs  of  Ravenna,  279.  Con- 
quests of  Alboin,  king  of  the  Lombards,  in,  395.  Distress  o^  4091 
How  divided  between  tbe  Lombards  and  the  exarchs  of  T 
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flfOwth  iif  the  jMptl  power  in,  ▼.  14.  Revolt  of,  agamst  the  Greek  m* 
pen«%  19.  >  Tbo  exarchate  of  RaTeuna  granted  to  the  pope,  31.  Extent 
of  the  domhuona  of  Charlemagne  there,  49.  The  power  of  the  German 
CaBaara  destroyed  hy  the  rise  of  the  commercial  cities  there,  €5,  69. 
Factiona  of  the  Goelpha  and  Ghibelines,  67.  Conflict  of  the  Sarareciv 
Latins,  and  Greekfi,  in,  440.  Revival  of  Greek  learning  in,  vi.  397 
Anthora  comraltcd  ^  the  history  oC  514,  note. 


^aafar,  a  kinsman  of  Mahomet,  alain  in  the  battle  of  Mati^  v.  111.  fiA 
noieU. 

laoohites  ot'the  East,  history  of  the  sect  of,  iv.  549,  560. 

James,  St.,  his  legendary  exploits  in  Spain,  i.  581. 

Janizaries,  first  institution  ot  thefte  troops,  vi.  235,  nete  M. 

Jerome,  St.,  abilities  att  ii  550.  His  extravagant  representation  of  the 
devastation  of  Pannonia  by  the  Goths,  iiL  54,  55.  His  inflnence  over  the 
widow  Paula,  537. 

Jerusalem,  its  sitaation.  destruction,  and  pro&nadon.  li.  433,  433.  Pil- 
grimages to,  and  curious  relics  preserved  there,  433,  434.  '  Abortive 
attempt  of  *the  emperor  Julian  to  rebuild  the  temple  of,  430.  Subter- 
ranean chambers  beneath  the  temple  o€  serving  as  a  refoge  daring  the 
niege,  439,  440,  notes  G.  and  M.  A  magniBcent  church  erected  there  to 
the  Virgin  Mary  by  Justinian  iv.  89.  The  vessels  of  the  temple  of, 
brought  from  Africa  to  Constantinople  by  Belisarios,  138.  Is  conquered 
by  Choaroes  IL,  king  of  Persia,  460.  Insurrection  of  the  monks  there, 
530.  Is  conquered  by  the  Saracens,  v.  209.  Great  resort  of  pilgrims  to, 
533,  535.  Conquest  of,  by  the  Turks,  534.  Is  taken  from  the  Turks  by 
the  Egyptians,  589.  Is  taken  b^  the  crusaders,  591.  Is  erected  into  a 
kingdom  under  Godfrey  of  Bouillon,.  594.  Assise  of;  600.  Succession 
of  its  Christian  princes,  vi.  24,  25.  Is  conquered  by  Saladin,  26,  27.  1« 
pillaged  by  the  Carizmians,  40. 

^,New,  deacribed  according  to  the' ideas  of  the  primitivo  Ob^*' 

tians,  i  534. 

fesuits,  Portugese,  i)er8ecute  the  Eastern  Christians,  iv.  548.  Thollr 
labofs  in,  and  expnlsion  from,  Abyssinia,  565,  566. 

(ews,  an  obscure,  unsocial,  obstinate  race  of  men,  i.  508,  509,  et  teq.  Bl^ 
view  of  their  history,  509  et  teg.  Their  religion  the  basis  of  CfaristianiCf; 
512.  The  promises  of  divine  favor  extended  b^  Christianity  to  all  man- 
kind, 513.  The  immortality  of  the  soul  not  mculcated  in  the  law  of 
Moses,  530.  Reasons  assigned  for  this  omission,  530,  note  M.  Why 
there  are  no  Hebrew  gospels  extant,  574,  vide  notet  G.  and  M.  Provoked 
the  jperaecutions  of  the  Roman  emperors,  ii.  3,  4,  noie$  G..  and  M:  Tol- 
eration of  their  religion,  5.  Those  of  a  more  liberal  spirit  adopted  the 
theological  ^stem  of  Plato,  302,  303,  notet  G.  and  M.  Their  conditioQ 
under  the  emperors  Constantino  and  Constantins.  432.  Miraculous  cob- 
Vorsion  of  a  number  of,  at  Minorca,  iii.  161,  note,  Persecntifm  of,  In 
Spain.  563.  Are  persecuted  by  the  Catholics  in  Italy  iv.  30,  485,  noU 
M.  Th^  notions  of  a  Messiah  explained,  488,  note  M.  Are  peraecntai 
by  Cyri),  at  Alexandria,  501.  How  plagued  by  the  emperor  Justinlai^ 
529.  Those  in  Arabia  subdued  by  Mahomet,  v.  133.  Assist  the  Saracens 
Ml  the  reduction  of  Spain,  254:  Massacres  of,  by  the  first  crusaders,  554. 
Census  of  Israel  and  Judah  by  King  David,  594,  note.  Explanation  of 
this  calculation,  595.  note  M. 

Iczdegerd,  king  of  Persia,  is  said  to  be  left  guardian  to  Theodosius  the 
Younger,  by  the  emperor  Arcadius,  iii.  349.-  His  war  with  Tbeodosfai« 
357.    SeeYezdeger^ 

foan,  pope,  the  atory  of.  fi  stitions,  v,  60,  note^  60,  note  M. 

fob,  age  of  the  book  of.  v.  130,  wte  M. 

lohn.  principal  secretary  to  the  emperor  Honorius,  nsurpa  ticempffe,  tt 
364 
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John  die  AlmBgiyer,  archbisbop  of  Alexandria,  relieretftbo  Jewish  fcAigeei 

on  Jeroaalem  being  taken  by  the  Persiana,  iv.  460.    Hia  extraordinaiy 

liberality  of  the  chorch  treasare/  557. 
——,  bishop^  of  Antioch,  arrives  at  Epbesna  after  the  meeting  of  the  coan- 

fSt,  and,  with  bis  bishops,  decides  against  Cyril,  iv.  508,  509.    Ooalitioi- 

between  bim  and  Cvril,  510. 
'"        of  Apri,  patriarch  of  Constantinople,  bis  pride,  and  confederacy  agaiost    » 

John  Cantacozene,  vi.  185.  i 

—  de  Brienne,  emperor  of  Constantinople,  vi.  118, 119,  note  M.  J 
•* —  of  Cappadocia,  prntorian  pnefect  of  the  East  nnder  the  emperor. 

Jastinian,  nis  character,  iv.  80,  riote  M.  Is  disgraced  by  the  empreM 
Tlieodora,  and  becomes  a  bishop,  81,  note  M.  81.  Opposes  the  AtricaD 
war,  116.    His  fraud  in  snpplying  the  army  with  bread,  122. 

—  ■  Comnenns,  or  Calo-Johannes,  emperor  of  Constantinople,  iv.  621. 
— —  Damaacenns,  St,  his  liistorv.  v.  13,  note, 

-^ —  of  Lycopolis,  the  hermit,  his  character,  and  oracnlar  promise  to  the 
emperor  Theodosins  the  Oreat,  iii.  123. 

^  ,  the  Monopbysite  bishop  of  Asia,  is  employed  by  the  empercr  Jas- 
tinian to  root  out  pagans  and  heretics,  iv.  530,  Tuite, 


■  Xn.,  pope,  his  flagitioas  character,  v.  61 
•  XXin.,  pope,  hia  profligate  character,  vi.  502. 
— ,  St.  the  Evangelist  reveals  the  true  sense  of  Plato's  doctrine  of  tbn 


Logos,  ii.  305.    Disquisiticm  on  his  use  of  the  word,  306,  note  G.,  306, 907 
7iote  M. 

•  Prester,  or  Presbyter,  romantic  stories  concerning,  iv.  544. 

the  Sangrainary  seizes  the  Gothic  treasures  in  Kcenum,  and  obligea 

Vitiges  to  raise  the  siege  of  Rome,  iv.  172. 

Zimisces  murders  the  Greek  emperor  Nicepboras,  and  succeeds  bin^ 

iv.  607.'    His  eastern  victories,  v.  331.     Defeats  Swatoslaus,  czar  of 
Eassia,  434. 

Jona,  one  of  the  Hebrides,  its  ancient  monastic  eminence,  iii.  525. 

Jonas,  renegade  of  Damascus,  story  of,  v.  200. 

Jordan,  character  of  hjs  work,  De  OrieinUnis  Sdavieis,  ▼.  406,  %ote. 

Joseph  the  Carizmian,  governor  of  JDcrzem,  kills  .the  sultan  Alp 
V.  519. 

Josephas,  the  mention  of  Jesus  Christ  in  his  history  a  forgery,  ii.  19,  note. 
On  this  question  vi^  20,  note  M.  His  opinion  tliat  Plato  derived  knowl- 
edge from  the  Jews  controverted,  300,  n^te. 

; -t  the  false.  History  by,  ii.  5,  6,  notes  M. 

Jovian  is  elected  emperor  by  the  troops  of  Julian,  on  Their  retreat  from 
Assyria,  IL  504.  His  treaty  with  Sapor,  king  of  Persia,  507.  His  death 
524. 

Jovians  and  Herculians,  new  bodies  of  guards  instituted  to  supersede  the 
prsBtorian  bands,  i.  434. 

Jovinian  of  Verona,  his  punishment  by  a  Roman  synod,  for  heresy,  iii  5S0O. 

Jovinus  reduces  the  AJemanni,  who  had  invaded  Gaul,  ii.  554,  555.  Ac- 
count of  his  revolt  a^nst  the  emperor  Honorins  in  Germany,  iii.  305. 

Jovius,  praetorian  praafect  under  the  emperor  Honorius,  succeeds  Olympiui 
as  his  confidential  minister,  iii.  274.  His  negotiationa  with  Alaric  ob- 
structed, 276.  Deserts  Honorias,  and  goes  over  to  Alaric,  and  the  new 
emperor  Attains,  279,  280. 

Jabilee,  popish,  a  revival  of  die  secular  games,  i.  223,  notevL  456.  Tbt 
return  of,  accelerated,  458. 

Jude,  St,  examination  of  his  grandsons  before  the  tribunal  of  the  procun.* 
tor  of  Judtea,  ii.  23.    They  are  set  free,  24. 

Judgments  of  God,  in  the  Salic  laws,  how  determined.  iiL  506. 

■    ^  ,  popular,  of  the  Romans,  displayed,  iv.  380. 

J  alia  Domna,  wife  of  the  emperor  Severas.  her  character,  i.  151.  Bo 
death,  166, 167,  note  G. 

Jalian,  the  nepMw  of  Constan  jne  the  Groat,  his  edacatinn  -i  203,  mtit  B 
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Wu  dangenms  ritaation  on  the  detth  of  hu  brother  GaUcu^  910.  Is  mhI 
Id  Athens,  where  he  coltiTates  philosophy,  Sll.  Is  recalled  hy  Constan- 
tins,  212.  Is  invested  with  the  title  of  Cfssar,  214.  I3  appoimed  to  the 
gOTemment  of  Ganl,  231.  His  first  campaign,  234.  Battle  of  dtr&sborsr, 
237.  Redaces  the  Franks  at  Toxandna,  240,  note  M.  Ilis  thre»  expe- 
ditions beyond  the  Rhine,  241.  Restores  the  cities  of  Ghinl,  243.  Hie 
civil  administration,  244.  His  account  of  the  theological  calamities  of 
the  empire  under  Constantins,  360.  Constantias  grows  jealons  of  him, 
370,  note  M.  The  Gaolish  legions  are  ordered  into  the  East,  372.  Is 
salated  emperor  by  the  troops,  375.  His  embassy  and  epistle  to  Con< 
stintias,  378.  His  fourth  and  fifth  expeditions  beyond  the  Rhine^  360 
l>f)clare8  war  against  Constantias,  and  abjares  tlie  Christian  religion, 
381.  His  march  from  the  Rhine  into  Ulyrioam,  385.  Enters  Siimiam, 
337.  Pablishes  apologies  for  his  conduct,  388.  Hii  triumphant  entnr 
into  Constantinople  on  the  death  of  Constantius,  392.  His  private  liie 
and  civil  government,  393.  His  leformations  in  the  Impenal  palace, 
395,  396.  Becomes  a  sloven,  to  avoid  foppery,  397.  Erects  a  tribunal  for 
the  trial  of  the  civil  ministers  of  Constantius,  398.  Dismisses  the  spies 
and  informers  employed  by  his  predecessor,  401.  His  love  of  freedom 
and  the  republic,  402.  His  kindnesses  to  the  Grecian  cities,  404.  fiin 
abilides  as  an  orator,  and  as  a  judge,  405,  406.  His  character,  407.  His 
apostasy  accounted  for,  409,  410.  Adopts  the  Paspan  mythology,  413. 
His  theological  sjrstem,  415.  His  initiation  into  the  Eleusinian  mys- 
teries, and  fanaticism,  418.  His  hypocritical  daplk;ity,  419.  Writes 
a  vindication  of  his  ajKMtasy,  421.  His  edict  for  a  general  toleration, 
422,  423.  His  Pagan  superstitious  seal,  424.  His  circular  letters  for  the 
reformation  of  the  Pagan  religion,  425.  His  industry  in  gaining  pros^ 
elytes,  429.  His  address  to  the  Jews,  432,  433.  History  of  his  attempt 
to  rebuild  the  temple  at  Jerusalem,  436.  Explanations  as  to  the  fire 
from  the  snbterranean  vaulto  having  injared  the  workmen,  439,  noU  Q^ 
439,  440,  notes  M.  and  G.  Transfers  the  revenues  of  the  Christian  ohnrch 
to  the  Heathen  priests,  442.  Prohibits  Christian  schools,  442.  ObUges 
the  Christians  to  reinstate  the  Pagan  temples,  445.  Restores  the  sacred 
grove  and  temple  of  Daphne,  446,  447.  Punishes  the  Christians  of 
Antioch  for  burning  that  temple,  448.  His  treatment  of  the  cities  of 
Edessa  and  Alexandria,  454.  Banishes  Athanasius,  456.  The  philosoph- 
ical fable  of  his  Cteiars  delineated,  461.  Meditates  the  conquest  of 
Persia,  463.  Popular  discontents  during  his  residence  at  Antioch,  466. 
Occasion  of  wriung  his  Muopogon^  468.  His  march  to  the  Euphrates, 
470.  He  enters  the  Persian  territories,  476.  Invades  Ass]^a,  481.  His 
personal  conduct  in  this  enterprise,  485.  His  address  to  his  discontented 
troops,  486.  His  sucoessliil  passage  over  the  Tigris,  489.  Bums  his 
fleet,  494.  His  retreat  and  distress,  405.  His  deaths  499.  His  funeral, 
517. 

luUan,  count,  offers  te  betray  Spain  into  the  hands  of  the  Arabs,  v.  24& 
His  advice  to  the  victorious  Saracens,  253. 

,  the  papal  legate,  exhorts  Ladialans,  king  of  Hungary  and  Poland, 
to  breach  of  faith  with  the  Turks,  vi.  354.  His  death  and  character^  2fl, 
358. 

Julius,  master-general  of  the  troops  in  the  Eastern  empire,  concerts  a  gen- 
eral massacre  of  the  Qothie  youth  in  Asia,  iii.  55. 

Jurisprudence;  Roman,  a  review  of,  iv.  298.  Was  polished  by  Grecian  pfai- 
fosophy,  321. '  Abuses  ci,  323, 324,  noU  W. 

Jistin  the  Elder,  his  military  promotion,  iv.  41,  na4e  M.  His  elevation  to 
the  omf  ne,  and  character,  42.    His  death,  45. 

»«  II.,  emperor,  succeeds  his  uncle  Justinian,  iv.  387.  His  firm  be> 
baviir  to  the  ambassadors  of  the  Avars,  388.  His  abdication  and  investi- 
ture of  Tiberius,  as  his  successor,  400,  401.    His  death,  402. 

».^,*«.  Martyr,  his  deciskm  in  the  case  of  the  Bbkmite%  L  521,  iMte.  Bk 
eactravagant  account  of  the  progress  of  Christianity,  588.  OcdMiiHR  dP 
Um  own  conversion,  584 

BB*      • 
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591.  Her  iniiuit  kw  ValaotlnuB  IL  mTeated  with  the  bne> 
rial  eaagat.  od  tb*  de«th  of  hia  fiuher,  592.  Her  oonteat  with  AmbraK^ 
arahbuhop  of  Milai^  iii  7a  Flie»  ftam  the  inyaaioa  of  Maximnii  with 
faoraooi,  103. 

Jaarinian,  onperor  cf  the  East,  hia  birth  and  promotion,  vr,  41.  Bi» 
ortfaodoKjr*  44.  la  invoated  with  the  diadem  by  hia  ancle  Joatin,  4i. 
Ilarriea  Theodora,  58.  Patranizea  the  bine  faction  of  the  circoa,  56. 
Stale  of  agrieaJtore  and  OMBoiaotoie  in  hia  provinoeak  64.  Introdooes 
the  eoltora  of  the  ailk-worm,  and  manofactnre  of  ailk  into  Greece,  71. 
Bcala  of  hia  revemieb  73,  noU  M.  Hia  aTarioe  and  pnrfiiaion,  75.  Taxes 
and  OBOBopdlio^  77,  79,  Hia  aaipiateiib  80.  Hia  pnblic  bnildanga,  63. 
Fonda  the  church  of  Bt.  Bophia  at  CoMtantinoj^  85.  Hk  odier  paUie 
woAi^  80.  Hia  Boropean  fbctifieatiooa»  91.  Hia  Aaiatic  lortificationt, 
97.  He  aappreaaea  die  aefaoob  of  Athena,  104.  And  the  oonaohur  dig- 
nitj,  110.  PHrefaaaaa  a  paaoe  tan  the  Peraiana,  113.  Undeitakea  to 
raatoaa  Hilder&e,  king  of  Oavthage,  115.  Bedaction  of  Afirica,  194.  127, 
198.  Hia  faMinictioea  tor  the  gorenmient  ot,  134.  Hia  aoqniaitiona  in 
SpaiB,  145.  Hia  deoeitfal  negotiatiooa  in  Italy,  150.  Weakneaa  of  hia 
ampin,  190.  BeoeiYea  an  enuMaay  firom  the  Avara,  905.  And  from  the 
Tnrka,  906.  Peraiatt  war,  229.  Hia  negodationt  with  Chooroea,  237. 
Hia  aUiaaoe  with  the  Abyiainiana,  241.  Neglecu  the  Italian  war  onder 
Beliaarioa,  954.  Bettlea  the  goTemment  of  Italy  under  the  exarch  of 
Barenna,  979.  Dtagraoe  and  death  of  Beliaarioa,  284.  The  emperor'i 
death  and  efaaraoter,  987.  Cometa  and  calanutiea  in  hia  reign,  2£^  uoU 
M.  Hia  Code,  Pandeeta.  and  Inatitntea,  999.  Hi*  tfaeolopcal  character 
and  govanunant,  987.  Hia  peraecoting  apirit,  59a  Hia  orthodoxy,  531. 
Died  a  heretic,  534. 

——  II.,  emperor  of  Conatantinople,  ir.  576. 

,  the  eon  of  Oemanna,  hia  oonapimqr  with  the  empreaa  Sophia. 
and  aneoeai  againat  the  Peraian%  ir.  403. 

Joa  Italicnm,  SaTigny  qnoled  respecting  the,  ii  105,  noie  U. 

Javaaal,  hia  remarka  on  the  crowded  atate  of  the  inhabitanta  of  Bome^  ili. 
985^906. 

K. 
Kaoti  or  Lieoapang,  emperor  of  China,  defeated  by  the  Hona,  ill  18. 
Karaaoo  BiTor,  hiatoncal  aaeodotea  xelatiTe  to  it,  iv.  463,  note  M. 
Khan,  import  of  thia  title  in  the  nottlwm  pertt  of  Aaia,  iii.  11,  214. 
Khaxara  or  Choaara,  their  inyaaton  of  Qeorgiai  and  allianoe  with  Heraclia^ 

i^.477,md0M. 
Kbooaroo  Ponreea,  hia  reigB  and  magnifioenoe,  iv.  458,  461.    Hia  palace  of 

Daataaerd,  469,  463,  noU  M.    Hia  contempt  of  Mahomet,  463,  note  U. 

Bee  Cnoaroea. 
Kilidje  Anlan,  aaHan,  deatraya  the  adranoed  army  of  the  firat  craaade  near 

Nice  in  Aaia  Minor,  ▼.  575,  576,  tiaie  M. 
King,  the  title  id,  oonferred  by  Conatantine  the  Great  on  hia  nephew  Hanoi 

bdianoa,  \l  164. 
Kindred,  degreca  of,  according  to  the  Boman  civil  Uw,  iv.  359,  360. 
Knighthood,  how  originally  confened,  and  ito  oUigatiOMb  y.  562. 
Koran  of  Mahomet,  aooonnt  and  oharaciar  o^  v.  109. 
Koraiih,  the  tribe  o(  aeooire  the  cnalody  of  the  Caaba  at  Mecca,  v.  94 

Pedigree  of  Mahomet  therefrom,  98.    They  oppoae  hia  pretensiona  to  a 

propbeiical  character,  128.     Escape  of  Mahomet  fiom,  124.     Battle  of 

Beder,  131.     Battle  of  Oliod,  139.     Mecca  aorrendered  to  Mahxnet, 

139. 

L. 
oir  atandard  of  the  eroaa,  in  tW  army  <f  ConiUmtiBe  tht  9tml 
^ii.*61.  V  -. 
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t#iT^.  Ibe  ctTilian,  bif  dyigenoe  in  baainefls  and  eampoaitibn,  K.  3M 

^His  professional  diaracter,  325. 

Lactantina.  predictions  of,  L  536,  noteH,    Difficaltiea  in  ascertaining  tlw 

date  of  bis  divine  institations,  ii.  248,  naie.    Hia  flattering  prediction 

of  the  influence  of  Christianity  among  mankind^  254.     IncoJcates  the 

divine  right  of  Constantino  to  the  empire,  256,  note. 
Ladislans,  Jung  of  Hongaxy  and  Poland,  leads  an  army  agunat  the  Turks, 

▼i  359,    His  breach  of  finth  with  them,  354. 

I    ■    '   ,  king  of  Naples^  haraJsaes  Rome  daring  the  schism<of  the  papacy, 

vi  499. 
Lstos,  pnetorian  profect,  con^ires  the  death  of  Commodns,  and  ecn&ri 

the  empire  on  Pertinax,  L  115,  116,  note  W. 
Laity,  when  first  distinguished  from  the  clergy,  i.  562. 
fiampadins,  a  Eoman  senator,  boldly  condemns  the  treaty  with  Alari3  tlie 

Gotfa,iii}Wlj 
Lance,  Holy,  narrative  of  the  nuracukMU  discovery  of,  v;  586. 
Land,  how  assessed  by  the  Roman  emperors,  li.  142, 143,  note  M.    H:iw 

divided  by  the  Barbarians,  iiL  598,  599,  note»  M.     AUodial  and  Salic, 

distingoisbedt  600,  601,  note  M.    Of  Italy,  how  partitioned  by  Tbeodoric 

the  Ostrogoth,  iv.  13,  note  M. 
Laodioea,  iu  ancient  splendor,  L  62. 
Lascaria^  Theodore,  establishes  an  empire  at  Nice,  vi.  104.    His  charactei, 

141. 

-^  II.,  his  character,  vi  143. 


,  Janus,  the  Greek  yn»mnfiarian,  vi  339.    Constantine,  340,  note. 

Latin  church,  occanon  of  its  separation  from  the  Greek  church,  vi  48. 
Corruption  and  schism  of,  308.  Eeunion  of  with  the  Gteeek  church,  322 
The  subsequent  Greek  schism,  344. 

Latium,  the  nght  o^  explained,  i  43,  note  M. 

Laura,  a,  or  circle  of  solitary  cells  surrounding  the. monasteries  of  the 
East,  iii  537. 

Law,  review  of  the  profession  oC  under  the  empemrs,  ii  122.  Authorities 
ibr  fioman  law  stated,  iv.  316,  note  M.  Succession  of  the  civil  lawyer^ 
319.  Joriaoonsulu  of  the  first  period,  319,  note  W.  Of  the  second  peri 
od,  Cicero^  &c.,  320.  Theirphiloaophy,  321.  Institutes,  321,  note  Vi. 
Authority  o(  323,  324,  note  W.  Sects  of  Proculians  and  Sabinians,  325. 
326,  awteW. 

Laws  of  Borne,  review  oC  iv.  298,  317,  319,  note  \L  Those  of  the  kings, 
301.  Of  the  twelve  tables,  303.  Of  the  people.  307.  Decrees  of  the 
senate,  and  edicu  of  the  prators,  309.  Constitutions  of  the  emperor^ 
313,  note  M.  Their  rescripts,  316,  note  M.  The  three  codes  oU  317 
The  forma  oC  317,  318,  note$  W.  and  ^.  Reformation  oC  by  Justinian, 
328.    Abolition  and  revival  of  the  penal  laws,  573,  574. 

Lazi,  the  tribe  of,  in  Colchos,  account  of,  iv.  230. 

Leake,  Cokmel,  <' Edict  of  Diocletian,"  by,  i  440,  note  M.  Discovers  the 
site  of  Dodona,  iv.  265,  note  M. 

Learning,  the  revival  of,  vi  324.  Of  the  Greek,  in  Italy,  327,  330,  331, 
333.  Of  pronunciation  and  accents,  335,  336.  Emulation  of  the  Latins^ 
337.  Under  Cosmo  and  Lorenzo  of  Medicis,  338.  Classic  literature, 
340.    Introduction  of  learning  among  the  Arabians,  v.  300. 

Le  Clerc,  character  of  his  Ecclesiastical  History,  iv.  427,  note. 

Legacies  and  mheritances  taxed  by  Augustus^  i  191.  How  regulated  by 
the  Roman  law,  iv.  363. 

Lfmn,  in  the  Roman  army  under  the  emperors,  described,  i  14,  19 
Camp  of  a,  18.  General  distribution  of  the  legions,  19.  The  size  oC 
reduced  by  Constantine  the  Great,  ii  127. 

ieo  }f  Thrace  la  made  emperor  of  the  East,  by  his  master  Aspar,  iii  488. 
Was  the  first  Christian  potentate  who  was  crowned  by  a  priest,  489. 

...  Canfisrs  the  empire  of  the  West  on  Anthemius,  490.  Hia  armamnrt 
andnst  the  Tandab  in  Africa,  494.  His  alarm  oa  its  laihm^.491t  9«* 
M.    Ifu'^^eri  X  ipar  and  his  sons.  iv.  3. 
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It0o  UL,  emperor  of  Gonitttntinoi^e,  !▼.  582,  5ft3,  noti  If.     His  eAili 

igminst  imagei  in  charcbes,  v.  10.    Revolt  of  Italy,  18. 
— —  IV.,  emperor  of  Constantinople,  iv.  584,  note  M. 

—  v.,  emperor  of  Constantinople,  iv.  590. 

—  VI.,  the  Philosopher,  emperor  of  Constantinople,  ir.  GDI.     Kxtio- 
gatshes  the  power  of  the  senate,  v.  363. 

-»— ,  bishop  of  Home,  bis  character,  and  embassy  from  Valentinian  UJ.  to 

Attila,  kicg  of  the  Hans,  iii.  449,  450,  note  M.     Intereedes  with  Qen- 

seric,  king  of  the  Vandals,  for  clemency  to  the  city  of  Bxnne,  483,  463, 

note.    Calls  the  council  of  Chalcedon,  iv.  517. 

»-  in.,  pope,  his  miracnlons  recovery  from  tfie  assault  of  asassint,  r. 

4  2     Crowns  Charlemagne  emperor  of  the  Romans,  43. 

IV.,  pope,  bis  reign,  v.  315,  316.    Founds  the  Leonine  dty,  317. 

IX.,  ijope,  his  expedition  agamst  the  Normans  of  Apulia,  v.  455.    His 

treaty  with  them,  456. 
f  archbishop  of  Tbessalonica,  one  of  the  restorers  of  Greek  learning, 

▼.  378,  379. 

^,  general  of  the  East,  under  the'  emperor  ATCadiU8,his  character,  iii.  333. 

Pflatua,  first  Greek  professor  at  Florence,  and  in  the  West,  character 

o^  vi.  330. 

the  Jew  proselyte,  history  of  his  family,  vi.  459. 

Leonas,  the  qu»stor,  his  embassy  from  Constantius  to  Julian,  ii.  383. 

Leonine  city  at  Rome  founded,  v.  317. 

Leontius  is  taken  from  prison,  and  chosen  emperor  of  Constantiiiople,  on 

the  deposition  of  Justinian  II.,  iv.  577. 
Leovigild,  Gothic  kmg  of  Si>ain,  his  character,  iii.  559.    Revolt  and  eze 

cution  of  bis  son  Hermenegild,  560. 
Letters,  a  knowledge  of,  the  test  of  civili2ation  in  a  people,  1.  257. 
Le>yis  the  Pious,  son  of  Charlemagne,  emperor  of  ins  Romans,  v.  54. 
■■         II.,  son  of  'Lewis  the  Pious,  emperor  of  the  Romans,  y.  54.    His 

epistle  to  the  Greek  emperor,  Basil  I.,  441. 
Libanius,  his  account  of  the  private  life  of  the  emperor  Julian,  ii.  394.    And 

of  his  divine  visions,  419.     Applauds  the  dissimulation  of  Julian,  420. 

His  character,  <i69.    His  eulo^um  on  the  emperor  Valens,  iii.  51,  53. 
Liberius  superseded  in  the  Sicilian  command  by  Artaban,  iv.  365,  266,  ffide 

note^ 
— : ,  bishop  of  Rome,  is  banished  by  the  emperor  Constantius,  for 

refusing  to  concur  in  deposing  Atbanasius,  ii.  345,  355. 
Liberty,  public,  the  onl^  sure  guardians  of,  against  an  asniring  prince,  i.  73. 
■  Licinins  is  invested  with  the  purple  by  the  emperor  GaJerius,  i.  446.    His 

alliance  with  Constantino  the  Great,  485.    Defeats  Maximin,  486.    His 

cruelty,  486.     Is   defeated   by  Constantino  at   Cibalis,  490.     And  at 

Mardia,  491.    Peace  concluded  with  Constantino,  493.    Second  civil  war 

with  Conatantine,  497.     His  bnmiKation  and  death,  503.     Concurred 

-with  Constanttne  in  publishing  the  edict  of  Milan,  ii.  253.     Violated 

this  engagement  by  oppressing  the  Christians,  357.    Fate  of  his  son. 

157, 160,  note. 
Lieutenant,  Imperial,  bis  office  and  rank,  i.  77. 
Lightning,  superstition  of  the  Romans  with  reference  to  persons  and  plar«« 

struck  with,  i.  393.    On  the  knowledge  of  conducting  it  possessed  by  tUe 

ancients,  iii.  270,  note  M. 
Limigantes,  Sarmatian  slaves,  expel  their  masters,  and  nsiirp  possesdoD  of 
.  their  countiy,  ii.  172.    Extinction  of,  by  Constantius,  321. 
Literature,  revival  of,  in  Italy,  vi.  327,  328.    Ancient,  use  andabuse  o(  340 
LiAuaiiia,-its  late  conversion  to  Christianity,  v.  436. 
Litorins^  count,  is  defeated  and  taken  captive  in  Gaul  by  Tbeodoric,  iH 

426. 
Lhitprand,  king  of  the  Lombards,  attacks  the  dty  of  Rome,  ▼.  34. 
,  bishop  of  CMmona,  ambassador  to  Com^vntinoplc.^ 
"^  «r  Ur  mdleBce  witi:  the  emp<»ror,  v.  3S7. 
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liMM,  Plato's  doctrine  of,  ii.  301,  303,  notes  G.  and  M.    Is  eapovixM  bj 

at.  John  the  Evangelist,  305,  note  G.,  306,  M.    Athau^ias  confesses  bim 

self  unable  to  oompreliend  it,  310.    Controversies  o»  (ne  eternity  o^  313, 

314.    See  also  iv.  497. 
Logotbete,  Great,  his  office  ander  the  Greek  emperors,  ▼.  354. 
liOmbardy  ancient,  described,  i.  23,  iv.  395.    Conquest  o^  by  Charlenaagne^ 

V.  27. 
Lombards,  derivation  of  their  name,  and  review  of  their  history,  iv.  193 

Are  employed  by  tho  emperor  Justinian  to  check  the  Gepidie,  194     Ac 

tions  of  their  king,  Albom,  389.    They  redace  the  Gepida,  392.    The^ 

overrun  that  part  of  Italy  now  called  Lombardy,  395.    Extent  of  then 

kingdom,  396,  409.     Langnage  and  manners  of  the  Iiombards,  410 

Government  and  laws,  414,  415. 
ifOnginns,  his  representation  of  the  degeneracy  of  his  age,  i.  72.    Is  pat  ta 

death  bjr  Aare»ian,  357. 
^— —  is  sent  to  supersede  Narses,  as  exarch  of  Ravenna,  iv.  394.    Re 

ceives  Kosamond,  the  fugitive  queen  of  the  Lombards,  399. 
Lothatre,  emperor  of  the  Romans,  v.  54. 
Louis  VII.  of  France  is  rescued  from  the  treachery  of  the  Gh^eeks  by  Roger 

king  of  Sicily,  v.  487.    Undertakes  the  second  crusade,  vL  4.    His  disss 

trons  expedition,  5,  note  M.,  9, 10,  note  M. 
IX.  of  France,  his  crusade  to  the  Holy  Land,  vi.  40,  43.    Bis  death, 

44.    Procured  a  valuable  stock  of  relics  from  Constadtittople,  122. 
Lucian,  the  severity  of  his  satiro  against  the  heathen  mythol  j^  aocounted 

for,  i  36. 

,  count  of  the  East,  under  the  emperor  Arradius,  Kit  i/oel  treatment 

by  the  prefect  Rniinus,  iii.  170. 
-^ 1  presbyter  of  Jerusalem,  his  miraculous  discovery  of  the  body  of  St. 

Stephen,  the  first  Christian  martyr,  iii.  158. 
Lucilian,  goveivor  of  Illyricam,  is  surprised,  and  kindly  treated,  hy  Juliai^ 

ii.  387.    His  death,  523. 
Lucilla,  sister  of  the  emperor  Comstodus,  her  attempt  to  get  him  asflassi 

nated,  i.  105. 
Lucius  II.  and  HI.,  popes,  their  disastrous  reigns,  vi.  438. 
Lacriae  lake  described,  with  its  late  ^struction,  255,  note. 
Lucullan  villa  in  Campania,  its  description  and  history,  iii.  515. 
Luperoalia,  the  feast  of,  described,  and  cootfamed- under  the  Christian  en^pe- 

rors,  iii.  492.    By  whom  abolished.  493. 
Lupioinufl^  ii  534.    Roman  governor  of  Thrace  oppresses  l9ie  €h)thic  emi 

grants  there,  iii.  34.    Rashly  provokes  them  to  hostilities,  37.    Is  defeated 

by  them,  37,  38. 
Lustral  contribution  in  the  Roman  empire  explained,  ii.  150. 
Luther,  Martin,  his  character  as  a  reformer,  v.  399,  400. 
Luxury,  the  only  means  of  correcting  the  unequal  distribution  of  proferty 

L  67.  • 

Lygians,  a  formidable  German  nation,  account  oC  i.  379.  380,  vide  note  M. 
Lyons,  battle  of,  between  the  competitors  Severus  anid  Albtnus,  i.  140. 

M. 
Ilacarius,  patriaroh  of  Antioch,  his  zeal,  iv.  553. 

Macedonitts,  the  Arian  biahop  of  Coosttmtinople,  his  oontest  with  his  com- 
petitor Paul,  ii  357.  Fatal  ooaseauences  on  his  removing  the  body  of  tha 
emperor  Constantino  to  the  churcn  of  St  Acacius,  358.  His  crneL  perse 
cution  of  the  Catholics  and  Novatians,  359,  360.  His  exile,  iv.  525. 
Ilacriantu^  praBtorian  prefect  under  the  emperor  Valerian,  his  character,  i 
316. 

,  a  prince  of  the  Aleniaiiui,  his  steady  allianee  with  the  emp^for 


YiteatiMan^  iL  559. 
IUoriiia%  his  suooeision  to  the  empire  predicted  by  as  AlHfMS  4    ^It. 
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Aciefsleratos  the  oompleticm  of  the  prophecy,  163.     Pttrdiaaefi  m 

with  Parthuu  240. 
Mada^  the  capital  of  Persia,  sacked  by  the  Saracens,  v.  IM 
MaBonias  of  Palmyra  assassinates  his  uncle  Odenatbaa,  L  351. 
Maesia,  its  sitoation,  i.  36. 
Magi^  thd  worship  o^  iu  Persia,  reformed  by  Artaxer?Ees,  j.  3^.    Abri<lg> 

ment  erf*  the  Persian  theology,  231.     Simplicity  of  their  worship,  933. 

Ceromonies  and  moral  precepts,  334.    Their  power,  236.    Their  perseca- 

tton  of  the  Arm^iians,  iv.  426,  note  M.    Their  intoleFanoe,  461. 
Magic,  seyere  prosecutipn  of  persons  for  the  crime  of,  at  Borne  and  Antioch, 

ii.  535.    £vu  consequences  thereof,  535,  noU  M* 
Uagnentios  assumes  the  empire  in  Gaol,  ii.  188.    Death  .of  Constans,  188. 

Sends  an  embassy  to  Constantias,  189.    Makes  war  agsiinst  Ckwstantias. 

193.    Is  defeated  at  the  battle  of  Morsa,  194.    Kills  Umsek;  199»  iMfe. 
Mahmad,  saltan,  the  (Hznevide,  his  twelve  expeditions  into  fiindostan,  ▼ 

501.    His  character,  503. 
Mahomet,  the  Prophet,  his  epistle  to  Chosroes  11^  king  of  Persia,  ir.  463, 

note  M.    His  genealogy',  birth,  and  education,  ▼.  98,  99,  noie  M.    His 
.  person  and  character,  101, 102.    ^Usumes  bis  prophetical  mission,  104. 

Inculcated  the  unity  of  God,  104.     His  reverential  mention  of  Jesus 

Christ,  108.     His  Koran,  109.    His  miracles,  111.    His  precepts,  114. 

His  heH,  and  paradise,  117.    The  best  authorities  for  his  histonr,  120, 

nate.    Converts  his  own  iainily,  120, 121.    Preaches  publicly  at  Meoca, 

121.    Escapes  from  the  Koreishites  there,  124.    Ip  received  as  pnnoe  of 

Medina,  125.     His  regal  dignity,  and  sacerdotal  office,  127.     i)ecUpre8 

war  against  Infidels,  128.     Battle  of  Beder,  131.     Battle  of  Ohud, 

132.    Subdues  the  Jews  of  Arabia,  133.    Submission  of  Mecoa  to  him, 

136.     Conquers  Arabia,  138.     His  sickness  and  death,  143,  145.    His 

character,  146.    His  private  life,  148.    His  wives,  149.     His  children, 

151.    His  posterity,  165.    Bemarks  on  the  great  spread  and  permanency 

of  his  religion,  167. 

,  the  son  of  Bigazet,  his  rei^  vi.  280,  note  M. 

IL,  sultan  of  the  Turks,  ms  character,  vi.  369.    His  reign,  371 

Indications  of  his  hostile  intentions  against  the  Greeks, -373.    He  besieges 

Constantinople,  381.    Takes  the  city  by  storm,  403.    His  entry  into  the 

city,  408.    Makes  it  his  capital,  410.    His  death,  418. 
Mahometanism,  by  what  means  propagated,  v.  264.    Toteration  of  Chriv 

tianity  under,  269. 
Majorian,  his  history,  character,  and  elevation  to  the  Western  empire^  ill. 

473.    His  epistle  to  the  senate,  475.    His  salutary  laws,  476.-   His  prep 

arations  to  invade  Africa,  479.    His  fleet  destroyed  by  Genseric^  482,  483 

His  death,  483. 
Malaterra,  his  character  of  the  Normans,  v.  452. 
Malek  Shah,  sultan  of  the  Turks,  his  prosperous  reign,  v.  520.    Reforms  the 

Eastern  calendar,  522.    His  death,  522.    State  of  the  l^urks  after  that 

event,  586. 
Mallins  Theodorus,  the  great  civil  honors  to  which  he.  attained,  ii.  124» 

note. 
Malta,  island  of,  i.  32,  note  M. 
Mamalukes,  their  origin  and  character,  vi.  43.    Their  establishment  in 

Egypt,  44. 
Mam»a  moth^  of  the  young  emperor  Alexander  Sevenis,  acU  as  regent  of 

the  empire,  i.  175.    Is  put  to  death  with  him,  200.    Her  conference  with 

Onigeu,  ii.  50. 
Mamgo^  an  Armenian  noble,  his  history,  L  421,  vide  noU  M. 
Uao^  the  only  animal  that  can  accommodate  himself  to  all  c'^gmtesj  i.  954^ 

n9te. 
ICaik*i|<ium,  i«  the  Soman  law,  exj  lained,  iv.  356,  «oA& 
ManichsBans  are  devoted  to  deadi,  by  the  edict  of  Theodosiu  wmAam,  hmm 

tks*iii.W.  .^  .  . 
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Haonel  Comnenat,  emperor  of  Gonstandnople,  iv.  6&3.    He  repoliet  dm 

Normana,  v.  488.    Bat  fiiils  in  his  scheme  of  sabdaing  the  Western  eir 

pire,  491.    His  ill  treatment  of  the  crusaders,  vi.  7.  * 
Maogamalcha,  a  city  of  Assyria,  destroyed  by  the  emperor  Julian,  il  483. 
Marble,  the  four  species  esteemed  by  the  £>omaiis,  i.  204,  note. 
Marcellinas  connt  of  the  sacred  largesses  under  the  emperor  Coostans  in 

Oaal,  asa.sts  the  asarpation  of  Magnentias,  ii.  187.    Hifl  embassy  to  Con* 

staatiask  L99.    Was  killed  in  the  battle  of  Marsa,  199. 

,  his  revolt  in  Dalmatia,  and  character,  iii.  484,  485.    Joins  the 

emperor,  Antbemias,  and  expels  the  Vandals  from  Sardinia,  494.    Hit 

de^  497. 

•    ,  son  of  the  prsBfect  Mazimin,  his  treacherous  murder  of  Qabinio^ 

King  of  the  auadi,  ii.  587, 588. 
Idarcdlus,  the  centurion,  martjrred  fi>r  desertion,  ii.  60,  61,  and  note  M. 

,  bishop  of  Kome,  exiled  to  restore  peace  to  the  city,  ii.  73. 
,  bishop  of  Apamea  in  Syria,  loses  his  life  in  destroying  the  Pagan 

temples,  iii.  142. 
Marcia,  concubine  of  Gonimodus,  a  patroness  of  the  Christians,  iL  48. 
Marcian,  senator  of  Coostantinople,  marries  the  empress  Palcheria,  and  ia 

acknowledged  emperor,  iii.  419.    His  temperate  refusal  of  the  deauauL* 

of  Attila  the  Hun,  420.    His  death,  488. 
Marcianopolis,  the  city  of,  besieged  by  the  Gh>ths,  i  390. 
Maroomanni  are  subdued  and  punished  by  Marcus  Antoninusi,  L  276.    Were 

a  Teutonic  tribe,  276,  note  M.    Alliance  made  with,  by  the  emperor  GhU- 

lienus,  304. 
Marcus  elected  bishop  of  the  Kazarenes,  i.  516. 
Mardia,  battle  of,  between  Constantine  the  Great  and  Iiicinins,  L  491. 
Margus,  battle  ot,  between  Diocletian  and  Carinus,  i  401. 
>-,  bishop  0^  betraya  his  episcopal  city  into  the  handa  of  the  Huns,  'u 

395. 
Maxia,  daughter  of  Eudaemon  of  Carthage  her  romarkable  adventures^  iii 

282. 
Mariana,  his  account  of  the  misfortunes  of  Spain,  by  an  irruption  of  the  bar- 
barous nations,  iii.  308,  309. 
Marinus,  a  subaltern  officer,  chosen  emperor  by  the  legkms  of  Missiat  i. 

279. 
Marias  the  armorer,  a  candidate  for  the  purple  among  the  competitors 

against  Ckdlienus,  his  character,  i  322. 
Mark,  bishop  of  Arethusa,  is  cruelly  treated  by  the  emperor  Julian,  ii.  445. 
Markland,  his  severe  criticism  upon  the  j£aeid,  vi.  335,  tioie. 
Maronga,  engagement  there  between  the  emperor  Julian  and  Sapor,  king  of 

Persia,  ii.  498. 
Maronites  of  the  East,  character  and  history  of,  iv.  552,  553. 
Marozia,  a  Roman  prostitute,  the  mother,  grandmother,  and  great-grand' 

mother  of  three  popes,  v.  60,  vide  note  M. 
Marriage,  regulations  of,  by  the  Roman  laws,  iv.  345.    Of  Roman  citizens 

with  stransers,  proscribed  by  their  jurisprudence,  v.  359. 
Martel,  Charles,  duke  of  the  Franks,  his  character,  v.  289.    His  politio  eon 

dact  on  the  Saracen  invasion  of  France,  289.    Befeata  the  Sax«oens»  290, 

291.    Why  he  was  consigned  over  to  hell  flames  by  the  dergjr,  291. 
Martin,  bishop  of  Toursr  destroys  the  idols  and  Pagan  temples  in  Ckul,  iiL 

141.    His  monkish  institutions  there,  525. 
Martina  marries  her  uncle,  the  emperor  Heradius,  iv.  572.    Endeavors  to 

share  the  Imperial  dignity  with  her  sons,  572.    Her  fiue,  574. 
Martinianus  receives  the  tiUe  of  GoBsar  from  the  emperor  Licinius,  i.  501. 
Martyrs,  primitive,  an  inquiry  into  the  true  hisUny  ot,  ii.  1,  note.     TIm 

several  inducements  to  martyrdom,  37,  38,  39„  note  &.,  40,  41,  not4  U 

Three  methods  of  escaping  it,  43,  44,  note  G.    Marks  by  which  laaraed 

Catholics  di<itingnish  the  relics  of  the  martyrs,  33,  note.     Number  oi 

nv-tynv  82,  ^3^  note  M.    Euaebiaa  and  Lucianus  quoted  on  this  poidi^ 
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fiS,  nota  O.  and  M.    The  worship  of,  and  their  lefica,  jntrodooed,  ti 
155. 

Uary,  Virgin,  her  iminaculate  conception,  borrowed  by  the  Latin  churcfe 
flrom  the  Koran,  v.  107. 

Maacezel.  the  persecated  brother  of  Gildo  the  Moor,  takes  refuge  in  the 
Imperial  court  of  Honorius,  iiL  183.  Is  intrusted  with  troops  to  reduce 
Gildo,  183.    Defeats  him,  185.    His  suspicious  death,  187. 

Master  of  the  offices,  under  Constantino  the  Great,  his  functionc,  ii.  132. 

Malemus,  his  revolt  and  conspiracy  against  the  emperor  Commodus^  L 
107. 

Matthew,  St.,  his  Gk>spel  originally  composed  in  Hebrew,  i.  574,  note,  It 
490,  note.    His  Greek  Gospel  not  unauthorized^  490,  note  M. 

Maurice,  his  birth,  character,  and  promotion  to  the  Eastern  empue,  iv.  40^ 
405.  Restores  Chosroes  II.,  king  of  Persia,  439.  His  war  against  the 
Avars,  446.  State  of  his  armies,  444.  His  abdication  and  cruel  death, 
45i,  452. 

Mauritania,  ancient,  its  situation  and  extent,  i.  31.  Character  of  the  native 
Moors  of,  iii.  372. 

Maxentius,  the  son  of  Maximian,  declared  emperor  at  Rome,  i.  460.  His 
tyranny  in  Italy  and  Africa,  471.  The  military  force  he  had  to  oppose 
Constantine,  474.  His  defeat  and  death,  481.  His  politic  humanity  to  tlie 
Christians,  ii.  72.    His  real  character,  72,  note  M. 

Maximian,  associate  in  the  empire  with  Diocletian,  his  character,  i.  404. 
Triumphs  with  Diocletian,  431.  Holds  his  court  at  Milan,  432.  Abdicates 
the  empire  along  with  Diocletian,  433.  He  resumes  the  purple,  461. 
BLeduoes  Severus,  and  puts  him  to  death,  462.  His  second  resignation, 
and  unfortunate  end,  467.  His  aversion  to  the  Christians  accounted  fiw, 
ii.  60. 

Maximitianus,  the  African,  a  Christian  martyr,  ii.  60.  Cause  of  his  con 
demnation,  60,  note  M. 

Maximin,  his  birth,  ibrtane,  and  elevation  to  the  empire  of  Rome,  i.  198. 
Why  deemed  a  persecutor  of  the  Christians,  ii.  50.  Account  ci  his  per- 
secutions, 50,  note  G. 

,  nephew  of  Chilerius,  is  declared  Caesar  by  Diocletian,  i.  453.  Ob- 
tains the  rank  of  Augustas  from  Gkleriu?,  466.  His  defeat  and  death, 
486.  Renewed  the  persecution  of  the  Christians,  after  the  toleratioB 
granted  by  Galerius,  ii.  77. 

-,  tlie  cruel  minister  of  the  emperor  Valentinian,  promoted  to  the 


prasfecture  of  Gaul,  ii.  541. 

-,  his  embassy  frt>m  Theodosius  the  Younger  to  Attila,  king  of  the 


Huns,  iiL  406,  407,  note  M. 
Maximus  and  Balbinus  elected  joint  emperors  by  the  senate  on  tlie  death  of 

the  two  Gordians,  i.  209. 
,  his  character,  and  revolt  in  Britain,  iii.  75.    His  treaty  M-ith  the 

emperor  Theodosius,  78.  .  Persecutes  the  Priscillianists,  93.    ma  invasion 

of  Italy,  103.    His  defeat  and  death,  105. 
■■  the.  Pagan  preceptor  of  the  emperor  Jnliai^  initiates  him  iiit» 

the  Eleusinian  masteries,  ii.  418.    Is  honorably  invited  to  Constantino- 
ple by  his  Impenal  pupil,  428.    Is  corrupted  by  his  residence  at  court, 

499. 

■  Petronius,  his  wife  ravished  by  Valentinian  IIL,  emperor  of  the 

West,  iii.  456.    His  character  and  elevation  to  the  empire,  460.    His  mar 

riage  with  Eudoxia,  460.    Is  assassinated,  461,  462. 
Ilazdak,  the  arcbimagus,  account  of  his  tenets,  iv.  210,  vide  note  M. 
Mebodes,  the  Persian  general,  un^tefully  treated  by  Chosroes,  iv  213. 
%fecca,  its  situation  and  description,  v.  80,  81,  vide  nyte  M.    The  Caaba  oi 

temple,  93.     Its  deliverance  from  Abrahah,  100.    The  doctrine  cf  1C«- 

bomet  opposed  there,  122.    His  escape,  124.    The  city  of,  surrendered  tm 

Mahomet,  ]  36.    Is  pillaged  by  Abu  Taher,  324. 
Medina,  dty  of,  v.  60.    deception  of  Mahomet  theie,  on  his  fUght  firaa 

Mecra,  \^ 
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llegtiesia,  the  feitfval  (^,  at  Heme,  described.  L  109,  naie: 

IfeletianB,  an  Egyptian  sect,  peraecated  by  Athanasiofl,  ii.  935,  nak 

Melitene,  battle  or,  between  the  Eaatern  emperor  Tiberias  and  CboarDai^ 
king  of  Persia,  iv.  429. 

Menobandes,  king  of  the  Franks,  ii.  514.    Pat  to  death,  iif.  78. 

Melo,  citizen  of  Ban,  invitea  the  Normans  into  Italy,  r.  447,  note  M.,  448. 

Memnon,  secret  of  the  sounds  from  the  celebrated  head  of,  discovered,  i J. 
146,  note  M. 

Memphis,  its  situation  and  redaction  by  the  Saracens,  ▼.  283. 

Merab,  city  in  which  Belkis,  qaeen  of  Saba,  dweh  in  the  Saboran  land  ci 
odoriferous  plants,  i.  3,  tu^  M. 

Uerovingian  Kings  of  the  Franks  m  Gaul,  origm  of,  Hi.  428.  Their  d» 
main  tmd  benenoes,  599. 

Menran,  caliph  of  the  Saracens,  and  the  last  of  the  house  of  Ommiyah,  his 
defeat  and  deatli,  v.  294. 

Mesopotamia,  invasion  of,  by  the  emperor  Julian,  ii.  476.  Inscribed  by 
Xenophon,  477. 

Messala,  Yiderius,  the  first  praefect  of  Home,  his  high  character,  ii.  117 
Ttote. 

Messiah,  under  what  character  he  was  expected  by  the  Jews,  i  572.  His 
birthday,  how  fixed  by  the  Romans,  ii.  383,  w^e. 

Metals  and  money,  their  operation  in  improving  the  human  mind,  i.  259. 

Metellus  Numidicus,  the  censor,  his  invective  against  women,  i.  176,  rtote. 

Metius  Falcontus,  his  artful  speech  to  Uw  emperor  Tadtas  in  the  senate 
on  his  election,  i.  370. 

Metrophanes  of  Cyzicus  is  made  patriarch  of  Constantmople,  vi.  346. 

Metz,  cruel  treatment  of,  by  Attila.  king  of  the  Huns,  iit  434. 

Michael  L,  Rhangabe,  emperor  of  Constantinople,  iv.  589. 

II.,  the  Stammerer,  emperor  of  Constantinoi^e,  ir.  591. 

ni.,  emperor  of  Constantinople,  iv.  595.     Is  defeated  by  the 

Paulicians,  t.  392. 

IV.,  the  Paphlagonian,  emperor  of  Constantinople,  iv.  611 

■  v.,  Calaphates,  emperor  of  Constantinople,  iv.  612. 

— ^—  VI.,  Stratioticas,  emperor  of  Constantinople,  iv.  613. 

VII.,  Parapinaces,  emperor  of  Constantinople,  iv.  616. 

Milan,  how  the  Imperial  court  of  the  Western  empire  came  to  be  trans- 
ferred  from  Rome  to  that  city,  i.  433.  Famous  edict  of  Constantine 
the  Great  in  favor  of  the  Christians,  published  there,  ii.  252.  St.  Am- 
brose  elected  archbishop  of  that  city,  iiL  96.  Tumults  occasioned  by  his 
refusing  a  church  for  the  Arian  worship  of  the  empress  Justina  and  her 
son,  97.  Revolt  of,  to  Justinian,  iii.  190, 195.  Is  taken  and  destroyed  hy 
the  Burgundians,  195, 196.    Is  again  destroyed  by  Frederic  I.,  v.  67. 

Military  force,  iu  strength  and  efficacy  dependent  on  a  due  proportion  t3 

*    the  number  of  the  people,  i.  124. 

MUitarjr  officers  of  the  Roman  empire  at  the  time  of  Constantine  the  Ghreat; 
a  review  of,  ii  126. 

Millennium,  the  doctrine  of^  explained,  i.  533. 

Mincius,  the  slow-winding  river,  iii.  450,  note  M. 
"Mtngrelia.    Se6  Colchoa 

Minority,  two  distinctions  of,  in  the  Roman  law,  iii.  175,  note. 

Miracles  confined  to  the  first  century,  i.  541,  note  M.  Those  of  Christ  and 
his  apostles  escaped  the  notice  of  the  heatlien  philosophers  and  histo- 
rians, 588.  Account  of  those  wrought  by  the  body  of  St  Stephen,  ill. 
159. 

Miraculous  powers  of  the  primitive  church,  an  inqtrlry  into,  i.  539,  nde  M. 

Misitheus,  chief  xLinister  and  father-in-law  of  the  third  Gordian,  hit 
character,  i.  220. 

Miaopogon  of  the  emperor  Julian,  on  what  occasion  written,  ii.  468. 

llisaorinm,  or  great  golden  dish  of  Adolphua  king  of  the  Visigotha.  hi» 
lory  aS,  iii.  298. 
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tfoawiyah  unmei  tfae  title  of  caliph,  tad  m^ke*  war  agidoat  AH,  ▼.  IH 

His  darader  aad  feifcn,  161.    Lava  moge  to  Gonataiitinople,  873,  374. 
Modar,  prince  of  the  Amali,  aedvoea  hy  toe  emperor  Tiieoaoaiaa,  taraa  Iqa 

arma  against  his  own  coantrymen,  ill.  64. 
If  3gal8,  of  Tatar,  or"  Tartar,  descent,  iii.  3,  4,  noie  M»    Primitive,  tliet 

method  of  treatinff  their  oonqnered   enemies,  397.     Beign   and  oqd- 

qoeatt  of  Zingi%  vl  204.     CkmqoesU  of  his  snceeesors,  SL2.    See  Tam 

erlane. 
Kognntiacam,  the  city  o(^  sarpriaed  by  die  Aiemanni,  it'  555. 
Mohawkas  the  Egjrpiian,  his.  treaty  with  the  Saracen  AmroQ,  ▼.  324. 
Monarchy  defined,  i.  73.    Heredita^,  ridicnloas  in  theory,  hat  salutaiy  in 

fact,  196.    The  peculiar  oligects  of  cruelty  and  avarice  nnder,  ii.  139. 
Monastic  institations,  the  seeds  of,  sown  hy  the  primitive  Christians,  i  550. 

Origin,  progreas,  and  oonaeqnenoea  of,  iii.  530. 
Money,  the  standard  and  computation  of,  under  Coostantine  the  Great  and 

his  sacceaaors.  ii.  145,  noiet. 
Monks  have  embellished  the  safferiogs  of  the  primitive  martyrs  by  iic 

tions,  ii  30.    Their  deaeriptiona  n^  to  be  esteemed  iictitioas,  .30,  ncie  O., 

with  exception  of  miracakms  interpositions,  30,  note  M.    Character  of, 

by  Ennapras,  iii  155.     By  BAtilins,  184.     Origin  and  history  oC  533. 

Their  indastnr  in  making  proselytes,  536.    Their  obedience,  538.    Their 

dress  and  habitations,  530.     Their  diet,  531.    Their  manual  labor,  532. 

Their  riches,  533.    Their  solitude,  535.    Their  devotion  and  visions,  536. 

Their  divisions  into  the  classes  of  Cosnobites  and  Anacborcts,   537. 

Suppression  of,  at  Consumtinople,  by  Constantino  V.,  v.  13. 
Monophysites  of  the  East,  their  doctrine,  iv.  515.    History  of  the  sect  of, 

549,  555,  559. 
Monothelite  controversy,  account  of,  iv.  535. 
Montanists,  sect  of  the,  iv.  529,  fu4e. 
Montesquieu,  his  description  of  the  military  government  of  the  Boman 

empire,  i.  223.    His  opinion,  that  the  degrees  of  freedom  in  a  state  are 

measured  by  taxation,  controverted,  ii  140. 
Montius,  quaestor  of  the  palace,  is  sent  by  the  emperor  Constantiua,  with 

Domitian,  to  correct  the  administration  of  Gallus  in  the  East,  ii  206, 

207,  note  M.    Is  put  to  death  there,  207. 
Moors  of  Barbary,  their  miserable  poverty,  iv.  136.    Then-  origip>  141,  note 

Inscription  relative  to  it,  141,  note  ll.     Their  invasion  <h  the  Boman 

province  punished  by  Solomon  the  eunuch,  143. 
Morals^  the  early  Christians  distinguished  by  the  parity  of  their  i  544, 

545,  noU  M.,  546,  notes  M.  and  G. 
Moiea  is  reddoed  by  the  Turks,  vi.  414. 
MoroBkii,  Thomas,  elected  patriarch  of  Constantinople  by  the  Ve&etianj 

Yi99. 
Moseilama,  an  Arabian  chief,  endeavors  to  rival  Mahomet  in  his  prof^iet- 

ioal  chariwster,  v;  171,  vide  note  M. 
Moses,  the  doctrine  of  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  not  inculcated  in  hia 

law,  i  530,  vide  noie  M.     His  military  laws  compared  with  those'  of 

Mahomet,  v.  138, 139,  note  M. 
Moses  of  Chorene,  chronological  difficulties  in  his  hisfiory  misled  Gibbon 

into  perpetual  anachronisms,  ii.  181,  note  M. 
Mosheim,  character  of  his  work  Ve  Btbv*  CkriMtianis  ante  CoHiUantwium, 

iv.  487,  note. 
Moslemah,  the  Saracen,  berieses  Constantmople.  y.  379,  note  1|. 
Mostali,  the  caliph,  v.  589.    Jerusalem  defended  against  the  cmsadera  bgr 

his  lieutenant  Aladin  or  Iftikhor,  591. 
Motttaasem,  the  last  caliph  of  the  Saracens,  his. ware  with  the  Greek  eaa* 

peror  Theophilus,  v.  31 8.    Is  killed  by  the  Moguls,  vi.  316. 
Moorzoufla.  usurps  the  Greek  empire,  and  destrova  Isaac  Angelns,,and  fais 

son  Alexius,  vi.  84.     Is  driven  from  Constantmople  by  -the  Latina,  M 

Hia  death,  101,  noU  M 
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MooiA.  the  eon  of  Bajazet,  invesied  with  the  kiiig^lfliii  q£  AimIoI}«.  kgr 

Ttuaerlane,  vi.  268.    Hib  reign,  260. 
Mozarabes,  in  the  historv  of  Spain,  explained,  y.  269. 
Monicipal  ciiiea,  their  advaotageis,  i.  41,  note  IL,  42,,  noie  U* 
Maratori,  the  Italian  historian,  the  elaborate  and  valuable  works  c^  en« 

merated  and  characterised,  vi  515.    Biographical  netioe  of;  51:^. 
Moraa,  battle  of.  between  the  emperor  Constantioa  and  the  uaurper  Hag- 

nentras,  ii.  194. 
Masa,  the  Saracen,  his  conqaest  of  Spain,  ▼.  236.    His  disgmoe*  2^9.    ITlt 

death,  260,  261. 
Mnstapha,  the  supposed  eon  of  Bajazet,  his  story,  vi.  278,  281,  289 
Mota,  battle  o(  between  the  forces  of  the  emperor  HeracUos  and  tliose  of 

Mahomet,  v.  141. 
Mygdonios,  river,  the  coarse  of,  stopped  by  Sapor,  lung  <»f  Persia,  at  tlie 

oiege  of  Nisibis,  ii.  165,  note  M. 

N. 

■Nacolia,  battle  oS,  in  Phrygia,  ii.  535,  noie  M. 

Nacoiagan,  the  Persian,  defeated  by  the  Romans,  his  fate,  iv.  236,  note  M. 

Naissus,  battle  of,  between  Claadias  and  the  Goths,  L  337. 

Naples  is  besieged  and  taken  by  Belisarias,  iv.  155.    Bxtent  of  the  duchy 

o^  under  the  exarchs  of  Ravenna,  408. 
Narbonue  is  besieged  by  Theoderio,  and  relieved  by  Coant  Litorios,  iiL 

425. 
Narses,  his  embassy  from  Sapor,  king  of  Persia,  to  the  emperor  Constantiiu, 

ii.  222. 

t  \dng  of  Persia,  prevails  over  the  pretensions  of  his  brother  Hormaz, 

and  expels  Tiridates,  king  of  Armenia,  i.  422.    Overthrows  Galenas,  423. 

Is  sarprised  and  rooted  by  Galenas,  425.   Articles  of  peace  between  him 

aikd  ths  Romans,  426. 
— i  the  Persian  general  of  the  emperor  Manrice,  restores  Chosroes  J  I., 

king  of  Persia,  iv.  438.    His  revcdt  against  Phocas,  and  cruel  death,  458. 
,  the  eanach,  his  military  promotion,  and  dissension  with  Belisarias, 

iv.  174.    His  character  and  expedition  to  Italy,  267.    Battle  of  Tagina, 

270,  271.    Takes  Rome,  272.    Redaces  and  kills  Teias,  the  last  king  of 

the  Gh>ths,  273,  274.    Defeats  the  Franks  and  Alemanni,  277.    Governs 

Italy  in  the  capacity  of  exarch,  279.    His  disgrace,  and  death,  394,  395. 
.  Naakibatas,  a  chi^  of  the  Heroli,  enters  into  the  Roman  service,  and  U 

made  consal,  i.  312. 
Navy  of  the  Roman  empire  described,  i.  20. 
Nazareue  charch  at  Jerasalem,  account  of^  L  514.    The  Nazarenes  qaitted 

the  city  before  the  siege,  515,  note  M. 
Nazarius,  the  Pagan  orator,  his  account  of  miraculous  appearances  iu  tlie 
'    sky  in  favor  of  Constantine  the  Great,  ii.  265,  noie  M. 
Nebridius,  prietonan  prefect  in  GauLia  maimed  axid  superseded  by  his 

■indiscreet  oppontion  to  the  troops  of  Julian,  ii.  384. 
Negra,  city  in  Yemen,  massacre  of  Christians  at,  iv.  240,  241,  note  M. 
Negroes  of  Africa,  evidences  oi  their  intellectual  inferiority  to  the  rest  c< 

mankind,  ii  576,  note  M. 
Nectarius  is  chosen  archbishop  of  Constantinople,  iiL  91. 
Nennius.  his  account  of  the  arrival  of  the  Saxons  in  Britain  diflkrent  from 

that  of  Gildas,  Bede,  and  Witikind,  iii.  616,  617,  note. 
Nepos,  Julius,  is  made  emperor  of  the  West  by  Leo  the  Great,  iii.  5C7. 
Nepotian,  account  of  his  revolt  in  Italy,  ii.  197. 
Ne.*s  persecutes  the  Christians  as  the  incendiaries  of  Rome,  iL  17. 
Nerva,  emperor,  his  character,  and  prudent  adoption  of  Trajan,  L  91. 
Kestorius^  archbishop  of  Constantinople,  his  character,  iv.  503.    His  her 

esvooDceming  the  incarnation,  504.    His  dispute,  with  Cyril  of  Alexaa 

dtm,  506.    Is  condenmed  and  degraded  fiom  hia  episcopal  dignilj,  b$ 
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.  Ilto  ooaiieil  of  Bpfaeras,  909.    Is  exiled.  512.    His  dettfa,  514.    Hk  opto 

iona  adll  retained  in  Persia,  541,  542.     Miasiona  of  hia  disciples  in  iIm 
.    Bast  Indies,  544,  545k  546. 
Nerera,  John,  coant  o^  diaastroas  fate  of  htm  and  his  party  at  the  battle  of 

Nioopolis,  Ti  236. 
Nice  becomes  the  capital  rendence  of  Saltan  Soliman,  r.  526.    Siege  o^  hj 

the  first  crasadexiB,  576. 
Niceplioms  L,  emperor  of  Constantinople,  iv.  588.    His  wars  with  the  Sara 

cens,  ▼.  309.    His  death,  408. 
—- ^—  II.,  Phocas,  emperor  of  Constantinople,  iv.  606     Hia  militarv 

enterprises,  ▼.  330. 
■  ■  IIL,  Botoniates,  emperor  of  Coostantinople,  iv.  617      Wa* 

raised  to  the  throne  by  Saltan  Soliman,  v.  525. 
Nioistaa,  senator  of  Constantioople,  his  flight,  on  the  capture  of  the  city  by 

the  Latins,  vi  91.    His  brief  history,  93,  note.    His  acooant  of  the  statnes 

destroyed  at  Constantinople,  93. 
Nicholas,  patriarch  of  Constantinople,  opposes  the  fourth  marriage  of  the 

emperor  Leo  the  philosopher,  iv.  602. 
v.,  pope,  his  character,  vi.  253,  504.    How  interested  in  the  fidl  of 

Constantinople,  381.    His  peaceful  reign,  504,  .'SOS. 
Nioomedia,  the  court  of  Diocletian  held  there,  and  the  cit^  embellished  by 

him,  i.  433.    The  church  of,  demolished  by  Dioclethm,  ii.  63.    The  palace 

of;  fired,  65,  ntfte^  66,  note  M. 
Nioopolis,  battle  of,  between  Saltan  Bajazet  and  Sigismond,  king^  of  Han 

gary,  vi.  238.    Namber  of  the  French  engaged  in,  239,  rtote  M. 
Nika,  the  sedition  of,  at  Constantinople,  iv.  62. 
Nile,  navigable  commanication  from  the  Mediterranean  to  the  Red  Sea,  by 

a  canal  and  the  river,  v.  232,  note  M. 
Nineveh,  battle  on  the  site  of^  between  the  emperor  Heraclius  and  the 

Persians,  iv.  479. 
Nisibis,  the  city  o^  i.  315,  note  M.    Described,  and  its  obstinate  defence 

against  the  Persians,  ii.  179, 184.    Is  yielded  to  Sapor  by  treaty,  509. 
Nizam,  the  Persian  vizier,  his  illustrious  character,  v.  522.    His  assassina- 
tion by  Hassan  Sabek,  523,  note  M. 
Noah,  his  ark  very  convenient  for  resolving  the  difficulties  of  Mosaic  anti- 
quarians, i.  255. 
Nobilissimus,  a  title  invented  by  Constantino  the  Ghrcat  to  distinguish  his 

nephew  Hannibalianus,  ii.  164. 
Nogaret,  Guillaume  de,  seizes  Boniface  VIII.  at  Anagni,  vi.  453. 
Noricum  described,  i.  25. 
Normans,  their  settlement  in  the  province  of  Normandy  in  France,  r.  446. 

Theur  introduction  into  Italy,  447,  note  M.    They  serve  in  Sicily,  450. 

They  are  confirmed  in  toe  possession  of  Aversa,  449,  note  G.    They  con- 
quer Apulia,  451.    Their  character,  453.    Their  treaty  with  the  pope,  456. 
Notitia  Dignitatum  Imperii,  ii.  107,  note  Q. 
Novatians  are  exempted  by  Constantino  the  Great,  in  a  particular  edict, 

from  the  general  penalties  of  heresy,  ii.  296.    Are  cruelly  persecuted '  by 

Macedomus,  bishop  of  Constantinople,  359. 
Novels  of  Justinian,  how  formed,  and  their  character,  iv.  337.  ruOe, 
Noureddin,  sultan,  his  exalted  character,  vi  16. 
Nubia,  i.  417.    Conversion  o^  to  Chrisdanitv,  iv.  561,  note, 
Numerian,  the  son  of  Carus,  succeeds  his  father  in  the  empire,  in  conjunc 

tion  with  bis  brother  Carious,  i  392. 
Nomidia,  its  extent  at  different  saras  of  the  Roman  history,  i.  31. 
Nushirvan,  reign  of,  iv.  212.    Conquest  of  Yemen  by,  427.    His  death,  430 

See  Chosroes  I. 

O. 
Oasis,  in  the  deserts  of.  Libya,  described,  iii.  329,  note.    Three  places  iin4et 
this  same  pointed  out,  iv.  513,  note.    Various  travellers  whr  have  rirta4 
then,  513,  note  M. 
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Obedience^  purnve,  theory  and  practice  of  the  Cbriittaa  doctrino  ot  il  flSSu 

Obeliska,  Egyptian,  the  purpose  of  their  erection,  iL  218. 

Oblations  to  the  charcb,  origin  of,  i.  563. 

Obligations,  human,  the  sonroes  of,  iv.  365,  note  M.    Laws  of  the  BomBiif 

respecting,  366^  note  W. 
Octavian  ftmily  not  obscure,  as  asserted  bjr  Gibbon,  i,  85,  TUfie  M. 
Odenathns,  the  Pafanyrene,  his  saccessral  opposition  to  Sapor,  king  of 

Persia,  i.  318.    Is  associated  in  the  empire  by  (tellienns,  324.    Cbaractor 
-  and  fiite  of  his  queen  Zeoobia,  350,  351. 
Odin,  the  long  reign  of  his  family  in  Sweden,  i.  264,  note.    His  histoiy, 

283     Uncertain  hypothesis  res|>ecting,  284.    His  migration  lirom  Asiaua 

Sarmatia  into  Sweden,  284,  vide  note.     Gibbon's  retractation  of  this 

theory,  284,  note  M. 
Odoacer,  the  first  Barbarian  king  of  Italy,  iii.  510,  note  M.    His  character 

and  reign,  510,  511.    Resigns  ul  the  Roman  conquests  beyond  the  Al^ 

to  Enric,  king  of  the  Visigoths,  567.    Is  reduced  and  killed  by  Theodonc 

the  Ostrogoth,  iv.  10. 
Ugora,  or  Varchonites,  the,  subdued  by  the  Turks,  iv.  204,  note  M. 
Ohud,  battle  of,  between  Mahomet  and  Abu  Sophian,  prioce  of  Mecca,  r 

132. 
Ol^  prinoesa  of  Russia,  her  baptism,  v.  435. 
Olive,  its  introduction  into  the  Western  World,  i.  66. 
Olybrius  is  raised  to  the  Western  empire  by  Ck)unt  Bicimer,  iii.  504. 
Olympic  games  compared  with  the  tournaments  of  the  Goths,  ▼.  563. 
Olympiodorus,  Us  account  of  tlie  magnificence  of  the  city  of  Rome,  iii. 

249.    His  account  of  the  marriage  of  Adolphus,  king  of  the  Visigoths, 

with  the  princess  Placidia,  297,  note.     Error  in  the  translation  of  a 

passage  ot,  220. 
Olympius,  favorite  of  the  emperor  Honorius,  alarms  him  with  tinfiivonible 

enrnkknoM  of  the  designs  of  Stilicho,  iii.  232.    Causes  Stilicho  to  be  put 

to  «leath,  233.    His  disgrace,  and  ignominious  death,  274. 
Omar,  caliph  of  the  Saracens,  v.  154.    His  character,  173.    His  journey  tc 

Jerusalem,  210.  .  His  reign,  213,  220,  221,  229,  233. 
Ommiyah,  elevation  of  the  house  of,  to  the  office  of  caliph  of  the  Saracens 

V.  161.    Why  not  the  objecU  of  public  iator,  291.    Destruction  of,  294 

White  the  emblem  of  the  Ommiade  dynasty,  295. 
Orades,  Heathen,  are  silenced  by  Constantino  the  Great,  ii.  365. 
Orchan,  emir  of  the  Ottomans,  his  reign,  vL  227.     Marries  the  daughter 

of  the  Greek  emperor  Cantacnzene,  231. 
Ordination  of  the  clergy  in  the  early  ages  of  the  church,  an  account  of,  iL 

282.    Their  oeUbacy,  when  it  waa  impowd,  282,  note  M. 
Orestes  is  sent  ambassador  firom  Attila,  king  of  the  Huns,  to  the  emperor 

Tlieodosius  the  Younger,  iii.  406.    His  historv,  and  promotion  under  the 

Western  emperors,  509.     His  son  Augustulus  the  last  emperor  of  the 

West,  509,  513. 

■■  ,  pr»tor  of  Egypt,  is  insulted  by  a  monkish  mob  in  Alexandria, 

iv.  501. 
Origen  declares  the  number  of  primitive  martyrs. to  be  veiy  inconsiderable, 

ii.  33.    The  context  to  be  considered,  32,  tiote  G.     His  conference  with 

the  empress  Mammea,  50.,    His  memory  persecuted  by  the  empercr 

Justinian  and  his  clergy,  iv.  531. 
)rleans  besieged  by  Auila,  king  of  the  Huns,  and  relieved  by  JEtius  and 

Theodonc,  iii.  434,  435. 
%>siQa,  bishop  of  Cordova,  his  great  influence  with  Constantine  the  Great, 

ii.  268,  note.    Prevails  on  Constantine  to  ratify  the  Nioene  creed,  326. 

Is  with  difficulty  prevailed  on  to  ooncur  in  deposing  Athanasius,  34 1, 34^. 
Osrtioene,  the  small  kingdom  of,  reduced  by  the  Romans,  i.  242. 
Ilflsian,  his  .poems,  whether  to  be  connected  with  the  invasion  of  Cah)d» 

■la  bjr  the  emperor  Severus,  i.  153.  notet.    Is  said  to  have  disputed  with 

ft  Cluristiaa  missionary,  582,  note. 
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0«da,  the  port  of,  dMoribad,  .Hi.  877 
Othnmn,  caliph  of  the  €araMM»  v.  I55>*173. 

,  the  lather  of  the  Ottomans,  faiA  reigih  vi.  9*5. 
Ofbd  7.»  king  of  Gerriaany,  restopes  and  appvopristes  the  WesVero  c«ii|'<ro 

V.  55.    Claims  by  treaty  the  nomination  of  the  pope  of  Borne,  99.    Ji>e 

feats  the  Tiurka,  419. 
»-i*  n.  deposes  Pope  John  Xn.,  and  cAnstises  his  ^rty  at  Rimie,  r.  SIS, 

,  bishop  of  Frisengeo,  bis  chiracter  as  an  hisconan,  vi.  443,  note, 

OttomanSb  origin  and  history  of  the,  vi.  335,  note  M.     They  cblaiii  iff 

establisoment  in  Europe,  333. 
OHd  is'  banished  to  the  banks  of  the  Danabe,  ii.  IAS.    His  descriptkn  of 

the  Gets  and  SarmaUans*  168.    Character  of  his  '*  Bpistles/'  168. 
Oxyrinrhas.  ia  Egypt,  moDkisb  piety  of  that  city.  iii.  523. 


Paocatns,  his  encomiam  on  the  emperor  Theodosias  the  Great  ii  109. 

Pndcrasty,  how  panished  by  the  Scatinian  law,  iv.  377.    By  Jnstiniaa,  37V. 

Pagan,  derivation  and  rerolations  of  the  term,  ti.  36$,  note. 

Paganism,  the  min  of,  saspended  by  the  divisions  among  the  Christiani^ 
u.  368.  Thedo^cal  system  of  the  emperor  Jnlian,  415.  General  review 
of  the  ecclesiastical  establishment  and  jdrisdietioa  of,  before  it  was  snb- 
verted  by  Christianity^  iii.  132.  Renoaneed  by  the  Roman  senate,  137, 
138,  note  M.     The  Pagan  sacrifices  prohibited,  139,  note  M.     The  tem- 

Eles  demolished,  142.     Vestiges  of,  in  rural  districts,  to  be  traced  to  a 
Iter  period,  155,  note  M.     The  rain  of,  deplored  by  the  sophists,  155 
Pagan  ceiemonies  revived  in  Christian  chnvbaBS,  161. 
Palnologas  Constantine,  the  last  Greek  emperor,  his  reign,  vi.  369.     Is 
killed  in  the  storm  of  Constantinople,  by  the  Turks,  402. 

— i ,  John,  emperor  of  Constantinople,  vi.  183.    Marries  the  dngb^ 

ter  of  John  Cantacnzene,  190.    Takes  op  arms  against  Catocacstene,  and 
is  redoced  to  fligiit,  193.    His  restoration,  193.    Disoord  between  him  and 
his  sons.  242.    His  treaty  with  Pope  Innocent  VI.,  296.    Vlsiu  Urban  V. 
at  Home,  297. 
—  ,  John  n.,  kis  aeal,  vi.  308.    His  voyage  to  Italy,  319.    • 

Manuel,  associated  with  his  fiuher  John  in  tlie  Greek  empii^ 


vi.  242.  Tribute  exacted  from  him  by  Saltan  Bajaxet,  243.  His  t 
with  Soliman  and  Maliomet,  the  sons  of  Bajazet  VI.,  383.  Visits  the 
courts  of  Europe,  297.  Private  motives  of  his  European  negotiations 
expluned,  306.    His  death,  307. 

>,  Michaeh  emperor  of  Nice,  his  brief  replies  to  the  negotia- 


tkms  of  Baldwin  n.,  emperor  of  ConsUntinople,  vi.  124.     His  nmnly 

and  character,  146.     His  elevation  to  the  throne,  148,  isa    His  return 

to  Constantinople,  151.     Blinds  and  banishes  his  young  associate  John 

Lascaris,  L52.    He  is  excommunicated  by  the  patriarch  Arsenjas^  153. 

AssoOiates  his  son  Andronicns  in  the  empire,  155.    His  mnon  widi  the 

Latin  church,  156.    Instigates  the  revolt  of  Sicily,  163. 
Palatines,  and  Borderers,  origin  and  naturo  of  ^se  distinctions  in  the 

Roman  troops,  ii.  126. 
Palermo  taken  by  Belisarius  by  stratagem,  iv.  15L 
Palestine,  character  of|  i.  27.    Fertility  of,  vih^cated,  37,  28,  nete  M. 
Palladium  of  Rome,  described,  iii.  132,  Mo^s. 
Palladius,  the  notary,  sent  by  Valentinian  to  Africa,,  to  inqnira  into  tie 

government  of  Count  Romaaus,  bbnaives  with  him  in  oppnasing  \k€ 

province,  ii.  570. 
PflJmyra,  description  of,  and  its  destruction  by  the  -emperor  Anrottsn  L 

355^  336,  357>  358. 
Panstius,  teacher  of  the  Stoic  philosophy  at  Rome,  iv.  328,  wie. 
Fandects  of  Justiman,  how  formed,  iv.  331. 
Ftalqrpersebastos,  import  of  that  title  hi  the  Greek  empire  «i  MH 
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hnnonia  daseribed,  L  25.  : 

Pantheon  at  Home,  by  whcm  erected,  i.  55,  r^ott.  Is  converted  into  %  Chria 
tian  chnrch,  iii.  142, 143. 

Pantomimea,  Roman,  described,  iii.  148, 149. 

Paper,  where  and' when  the  mannfiictare  of)  was  first  fi.nad  ooi,  ▼.  168, 
-note. 

Papinian,  the  celebrated  lawyer,  ereated  pratorian  prapCec/tby  thejsmpenr 
Sevema,  i.  148.    His  death,  159. 

Papiriaa,  Cains,  re^tsons  for  oonclnding  that  he  conld  not  he  the  anthor  of  the 
Jas  Papiriannm,  iv.  302,  note,  vide  note  W. 

Papists,  proporticm  their  number  bore  to  that  of  the  Protestants  in  Bnghtnd 
at  the  oeginning  of  the  last  century,  ii.  258,  note. 

Para,  king  of  Armenia,  his  history,  ii.  578.  Is  treachenmsly  killed  by  the 
Romans,  581.    Described  as' a  magician,  581,  note  M. 

Parabolani  of  Alexandria,  account  of,  iv.  500,  note. 

Paradise,  Mahomet's^  described,  ▼.  118, 119. 

Paris,  descriptkin  of  that  city  under  the  government  of  Julian,  iL  246.  Sit- 
uation of  hispalaoe,  375,  w^. 

Parthia,  its  people  described,  i.  227,  note  M.  Subdued  by  Artaxcrxes,  king 
of  Persia,  238.  Its  constitution  of  government  similar  to  the  feudal  sya- 
tem  of  Europe,  238.    Recapitulation  of  the  war  with  Rome,  240,  242. 

Paschal  II.,  his  troublesome  pontificate,  vi.  427. 

passion,  the  observations  on  the  darkness  daring  the  drucifixion,  i  589,  590, 
note,  vide  note  G-. 

Pastoral  manners  better  adapted  to  the  fieroeness  of  war  than  to  peace,  iii 
4.    The  nomad  tribes  ^f  Central  Asia,  4,'note  M. 

Paternal  authority,  extent  of,  by  the  Roman  laws,  iv.  341,  liote  M.  Succes- 
sive limitations  o^  343. 

Patras,  extraordinary  deliverance  of,  from  the  Sclavonians  and  Saracens,  v. 
344. 

Patricians^  the  order  of,  under  the  Roman  republic,  and  under  the  empe- 
rors, compared,  ii.  114.  Under  the  Greek  edapire,  their  rank  explained, 
V.  29,  30. 

Patrick,  tutelar  saint  of  Ireland,  derivation  of  his  name,  iiL  513,  Twte. 

Pavia,  massacre  of  the  friends  of  StiUcha  there,  by  the  instigations  o^  Olym- 
pitts,  iii.  233.  Is  taken  by  Alboin,  king  of  the  Lombards,  who  fixes  his 
residence  there,  iv.  396,  397. 

Paul,  St,  martyrdom  o^  i.  561.    His  Epistle  to  the.  Romans,  561,  note  M. 

— ^  of  Sambsata,  bishop  of  Antiocfa,  his  character  and  histoiy,  ii.  53,  54, 
note  G.,  54,  note  M. 

— ,  archlHShop  of  Constantinople,  his  fatal  contest  \vttfa  his  competitor 
Maoedottius,  ii.  357. ' 

Pauhi,  a  Roman  vridow,  her  illustrious  descent,  iii.  2 16.  Was  owner  of  the 
oitT  of  NieopoHs,  250.    Her  tnonastio  zeaK  527.    . 

Pauhcians,  origin  and  character  o^  v.  385,  note  IIL  Are  persecuted  by  the 
Greek  emperors,  390.  They  revolt,  393.  Thiey  are  reduced,  and  trans- 
planted to  Thrace,  394.  Their  present  state;  397.  Imbued  with  Gnosti- 
cism, 399,  note  M.        ' 

Paulina,  wife  of  the  tyrant  Maximin,  softens  his  ferocity  by  gentle  x»imsel% 
i.  202^  note,  vide  note  G. 

PauUnus,  ^matter  of  the  offices  to  Theodosius  the  Younger,  his  crime,  aal 
execution,  iii.  356. 

,  bishop  of  JSrbla,  bis  history,  iii.  292. 

',  patriarch  of  Aquileia,  flies  from  the  Lombards  with  his  treasury 
into  the  Island  of  GradO,  iv.  396. 

Peace,  temple  of,  at.Rome,i.  59,  note'W. 

Peers,  house  of^  its  increase  since  the  time  of  Gibbon,  and  policy  thereof  iv 
839,  noteU. 

Pegasiana,  Uie  party  of,  among  the  Roman  civilians,  iv.  326. 

Pekin,  tbeciQr  of,  taken  by  Zingis,  the  Mogul  emperor,  vi.  90t  9M,mgtm 
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Velufum  coptrovcwy  agitated  by  the  Latin  clergy,  Ui  884,  885.  Atd  li- 
Bdtaln,38a 

PcUa,  the  charch  of  the  Nazarenes  settled  there,  on  the  destrucdoa  of  Jeni 
salem,  L  515,  516,  note  M. 

EVdopoDnesaa,  state  of,  under  the  Greek  empire,  v.  243.  Manofactarea,  34\ 
346. 

Penal  laws  of  Rome,  the  abolition  and  revival  of,  iv.  573,  574. 

Pendragon,  his  office  and  power  in  Britain,  iii.  320. 

Penitentials  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  chnrches,  history  o^  v.  547. 

Fepin,  king  of  France,  assists  the  pope  of  Rome  against  this  LomlM.'Js,  v. 
25,  26,  note  M .  Receives  the  title  of  king  by  papal  sanction,  28.  Grants 
the  exarchate  to  the  pope,  31. 

—- ^  John,  ooont  of  Mworbino,  redaces  the  tribune  Ricnzi,  and  restore* 

Aristocracy  and  charch  government  at  Rome,  vi.  488. 

Pepper,  its  hi^  estimation  and  price  at  Rome,  iii.  272,  note, 

Pereonis,  minister  of  Commodcis,  his  exaltation  and  downfall,  L  ld€. 

Periplasm  or  circomqavigation  of  the  Eaxine  by  Arrian,  iv.  224,  note, 

Perisabor,  or  Fyronz  Schapoar,  a  city  of  Assyria,  redaced  and  homed  by 
the  emperor  Jdlian,  ii.  482,  vide  note  M. 

Peroaes.  king  of  Persia,  his  fatal  expedition  against  the  Nepthalites,  iv.  99. 
noteH, 

Persarmenia,  churches  of,  {persecuted  by  the  Magi,  iv.  428,  fwte  M. 

Persecutions,  ten,  of  the  primitive  Christians,  a  review  of,  ii.  45, 47,  note  M., 
50,  notes  G.  and  M.,  53,  note  G.,  61,  74,  note  M.,  80,  nOe  M. 

Perseus,  amount  of  the  treasures  taken  from  that  prince,  i.  186. 

Persia,  the  monarchy  of,  restored  by  Artaxerxes,  i.  228,  note  M.  The  re- 
ligion of  the  Ma^  reformed,  229,  note  M.  Abridgment  of  the  Persian 
theology,  231.  Smiplicity  of  their  worship,  233.  Ceremonies  and  moral 
precepts,  234.  Every  other  mode  of  worship  prohibited  but  that  of  Zor- 
oaster, 238.  Extent  and  population  of  the  country,  239.  Its  military 
power,  247.  Account  of  the  audience  given  by  the  emperor  Cams  to  the 
ambassadors  of  Varanes,  391.  The  throne  of,  disputed  by  the  brothers 
Narses  and  Hormuz,  422.  Galerius  defeated  by  the  Persians,  423.  Nar- 
ses  overthrown' in  his  turn  by  Galerius,  425.  Articles  of  peace  agreed  oo 
between  the  Persians  and  the  Romans,  426.  War  between  Sapor,  king 
of,  and  the  emperor  Constantius^  ii.  181,  note  M.  Battle  of  Singara,  182. 
Sapor  invades  Mesopotamia,  225.  The  Persian  territories  invaded  by  the 
emperor  Julian,  476.  Passage  of  the  Tigris,  489.  Julian  harassed  m  his 
retreat,  497.  Treaty  of  peace  between  Sapor  and  the  emperor  Jovian, 
.508,  note  M.  Reduction  of  Armenia,  and  death  of  Sapor,  577.  The  ailk 
trade,  how  carried  on  from  China  through  Perwa,  for  the  supply  of  the 
Roman  empire,  iv.  68.  Death  of  Perezes,  in  an  expedition  agaust  the 
white  Huns,  99.  Review  of  the  reigns  of  Cabades,  wad  his  son  Chosroei^ 
iv.  210,  211,  note  M.  Anarchy  of,  after  the  death  of  Chosroes  IL,  483. 
Ecclesiastical  history  o^  541.  Lavasion  of,  by  the  caliph  Abnbeker,  v.  176. 
Batde  of  Cadesia,  177,  178.  Sack  of  Ctesipboo,  180.  Conouest  of,  by 
the  Saracens,  163.  The  Magian  religion  suppUmted  by  Mabometanism^ 
264.  The  power  of  the  Arabs  crashed  by  the  dynasty  of  the  Bowides^ 
328.  Persia  subdued  by  the  Turks,  507.  Conquest  o^  by  the  Moguls,  t«. 
215,  note  M.    By  Tamerlane,  251,  note  M. 

Pertinax,  his  character,  and  exaltation  to  the  Imperial  throne,  i.  116, 1  If. 
His  funeral  and  apotheosis,  137. 

Pcscennios  Niger,  governor  of  Syria,  assumes  the  Imperial  dignity  on  tl# 
death  of  Pertmax,  i.  131. 

Pctavias,  character  of  his  Dogmata  Theologica,  iv.  487,  Ttote. 

Peter,  brother  of  the  Eastern  emperor  Maurice,  his  ii^urious  treatm<ml  d 
the  citizens  of  Azimuntium,  iv.  447. 

^ I.^  czar  of  Russia,  his  conduct  towards  bis  son  oontrasCed  wkh  thU 

cf  Constantine  the  Great,  ii.  161. 

'  vi  ▲nragcm  assumes  lite  kingdom  of  Sicily,  vi.  141. 
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f0ler,  St,  U«  and  8t  FtaxKs  raartyrdom,  i.  561.     The  dmrch  of  Bonift 

strictly  speakinff,  not  founded  by,  561,  note  M..    On  the  words  oepbasi 

pierre,.  corresponding^  with  «r^«ir,  561,  notes. 
■         Bsrtfaolebiy,  his  miracaloas  discovery  of  the  Hdy  Lance,  ▼.  58' 

His  strange  death,  588,  note  Id. 
I    I-    of  Coartenay,  emperor  of  Constantinople,  vi.  114. 
■  ■         the  Hennit,  his  character  and  scheme  to  recover  the  Holy  Land 

from  the  infidels,  v.  537.    Leads  the  fint  cnisaders,  553.    Failure  of  his 

zeal,  58:^  note  M. 
Petra,  the  city  ot,.  taken  by  the  Persians,  iv.  232.    Is  besieged  by  the  Bo- 
mans,  233.    Is  demolished,  235. 
Petrarch,  his  studies  and  literary  character,  vi  328.     And  history,  468. 

His  account  of  the  ruin  of  the  ancient  buildings  of  Rome,  531. 
PfelSelf  character  of  his  history  of  Germany,  v.  70,  note. 
Phalanx,  Grecian,  compared  with  the  Roman  legion,  i  15. 
Pharamond,  the  actions,  and  foundation  of  the  French  monardiy  by  hin^ 

of  doubtfiil  authority,  ill  313,  314.  vide  rufte  M. 
Pbaras  commands  the  Heruli,  in  the  African  war  under  Belisarius,  iv.  119 

Pursues  Geluner,  135.    His  letter  to  Gelnner,  136, 137. 
Pharisees,  account  of  that  sect  among  the  Jews,  L  531. 
Phasis,  river,  its  course  described,  iv.  225. 
Pheasant,  derivation  of  the  name  of  that  bird,  iv.  226. 
PhilsB,  isle  of,  or  Elephantine,  i  417,  note  M. 
Philelphus,  Francis,  nis  character  of  the  Greek  language  of  Constantinople, 

vi.  324.    Adventures  of^  324,  329,  notee. 
Pluiip  L,  of  France,  his  limited  dominion  and  power,  v.  54. 

Augustus  of  France  engages  in  the  third  crusade,  vi.  30, 31. 

'  ,  prsBttxrian  pr»iect  under  ue  third  Gordian,  raised  to  the  empire  on 

his  death,  L  221.    Was  a  favorer  of  the  Christians,  ii.  51. 
— — ''^y  priBtarian  prasfeet  of  Constantinople,  conveys  the  bishop  Paul  into 

banishment  clandestinely,  ii  358. 
Philippicus,  empdrortf  Coostantixiople^'iv.  581. 
Philippopolis  tdcen  and  sacked  b^  the  Goths,  i  290^  noie  G. 
Philo,  acliaracter  of  his  works,  il  303,  note. 
Philopatris,  diakiene  of  the,  i  391,  notee  M. 
Philosophy,  Ghrecian,  review  of  the  vari6us  sects  of^  i  35. 
Pbinens,  the  situation  of  his  palace^  ii  88. 
Phociea  is  settled  by  Gtenoese,  wl»  trade  in  ahm,  vi  282. 
Phocas,  a  centurion,  is  chosen  emperoft*  by  the  disaflSscted  troops  of  the 

Eastern  empire^  iv.  490.     liurdera  the  empetinr  Maurice,  and  his  chil- 
dren, 452.    His  character,  454.    His  fall,  and  death,  455,  450. 
Fhcenida  described,  L  27. 
Photius,  the  son  of  Antonina,  distinguishes,  himself  at  the  siege  of  Naples, 

iv.  184.  '  Is  exfled,  169.     Betrays  his  mother's  vices  to  Belisarius,  186. 

Turns  monk,  188. 

,  patriarch  of  Constantinople,  character  of  his  Ubravy,  v.  379.    His 

quarrel  with  the  pope  of  Rome,  vi  71. 

,  the  patridan,  kills  himself  to  escape  the  persecatkm  of  JustmiaiL 

iv.  529. 
Phranza. .  George,  the  Greek  historian,  some  hocount  o(  vi.  30ff,  note.    His 

embassies,  365,  3«6<     His  late  on  the  taking  of  Constantuiople  by  the 

Turks,  405. 
Picaidy,  derivaden  of  the  name  of  that  province,  v.  537,  noie. 
PiUte,  Pontius,  his  testimony  in  &vor  of  Jesus  Christ  much  fanpfoved  by 

the  prinnttve  fkthers,  ii  46. 
Pilpay'S'  Fables,  history  and  character  o£,  iv.  216.     Translations  of,  216 

noteU.. 
Pinna  marina,  a  kind  of  silk  manufactured  from  the  threads  spun  by  this 

fish,  by  the  Romans,  iv.  68,  note. 
«Mpa,  a  priaooas  of  the  MarocMMkini,.  espoused  by  GaUienus,  i  30f< 
Vol.  vl — Co 
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Rao^  Caipburnias.  one  of  the  oompedton  agiinst  QaHiena^  his  Uhmriom 
fimulj  and  character,  i.  323. 

Pitjrna,  the  citv  of,  destroyed  hy  the  Oothi^  i.  307,  twie  Q, 

Placidia,  daughter  of  Theodoaina  the  Great,  her  history  and  maniaga  with 
Adolphas,  king^  of  tue  Goths,  ilL  296,  297.  Is  ixg^^ouily  treated  by  the 
asarper  Singeri;,  after  tho  death  of  her  hnsband,  310.  Her  marriage  with 
Conatantioa,  and  retreat  to  Cooataotinople,  363,  364.  Her  adminiatratioii 
in  the  West,  as  gnardian  of  her  son  tne  emperor  Valentinian  ILL,  367 
History  of  h^  daughter  Honoria,  433.    Her  death  and  bnrial,  455,  note. 

Plagnev  origin  and  nature  of  this  disease,  iv.  293.  Great  extent  and  bag 
duration  of  that  in  the  reign  of  Justinian,  296. 

Plato,  his  theological  system,  ii.  300.  Critical  diaquisition  respecting  it 
30] ,  302,  303,  note*  G.  and  M.  Is  received  by  the  Alexandrian  Jews,  304 
And  expounded  by  St  John  the  Evangelist,  305.  The  theological  ^steni 
of  the  emperor  Julian,  415. 

Platonic  phuoaopby  introduced  into  Italy,  vi.  336. 

Platonists,  new,  an  account  o^  L  449.  Unite  with  the  Heathen  priests  ta 
opi>ose  tho  Christians,  ii  59. 

Plantianus,  praBtorian  praefect  under  the  emperor  Severus,  his  history,  i. 
147.    Causes  of  his  assassination,  147, 148,  nota  W.  and  M. 

Plebeians  of  Borne,  state  and  character  of,  iii.  260. 

Pliny  the  Younger,  examination  of  his  conduct  towards  the  Christiana,  it 
26,  note  M.  Trajan  approves  his  measnrei^  32,  note  M.  His  testimony 
of  their  number,  441  445,  note  G. 

Poet  laureate,  a  ridiculous  appointment,  vi  467,  note. 

Poggios,  his  reflections  on  the  ruin  of  ancient  Rome,  vi  516.  In  the  time 
of  Martin  V.,  net  of  Engenius  IV.,  516,  note  M. 

Poitiers,  battle  of,  between  Cbvia»  king  of  the  Franks,  and  Alaric,  king  of 
the  Goths,  iii.  585. 

Pollentia,  battle  oi  between  Stilicbo,  the  Eoman  general,  and  Alaric  the 
Goth,  iii.  205. 

Polytheism  of  the  Bomans,  its  origin  and  effects,  i  34.  Its  spirit  of  tolera- 
tion consTdered  and  denied,  34,  note  M.  How  accounted  for  by  the 
primitive  Christians,  522.  Scepticism  of  the  people  at  the  time  of  the 
,  publication  of  Christianity,  572.  The  Christians  wny  more  odious  to  the 
Pagans  than  the  Jewa,  ii  6.  The  ruin  of,  suspended  by  the  divisiBDa 
among  Christians,  368.  Theolo^cal  ^stem  of  tne  emperor  Julian,  415. 
Review  of  the  Pagan  ecclesiastical  establiahment,  iii  132, 133.  Revival 
of,  bj^  the  Christian  monks,  160, 161. 

Pompeianns,  pmfect  of  Rome,  proposes  to  drive  Alaric  from  the  walls  by 
spells  whicn  should  draw  down  lightning,  iii..  270,  vide  note  M. 

-,  Ruridusy  general  under  Maxentius,  defeated  and  killed  by 


Constantme  the  Great,  i  477,  478. 

Pompey,  hia  diacretioDal  exercise  of  power  in  the  East,  L  77.  Increase  of 
the  tributes  of  Asia  by  his  conquests,  187,  vide  note  IL 

Pomptine  Marshes  drained  and  cultivated,  ir.  26,  27,  note  M. 

Pontiflfs,  Pagan,  their  jurisdiction,  iii  132. 

Pontifex  Maximns,  in  Pagan  Rome,  by  whom  that  office  was  exercised,  it 
277. 

popes  of  Rome,  the  growth  of  iheir  power,  ▼.  14.  Revolt  o^  from  the 
Greek  emperors,  19.  Origin  of  their  temporal  dominion,  31.  Publica- 
tion of  the  Decretals,  and  of  the  fictitious  donation  of  Coostantine  the 
Great,  34.  Authority  of  the  Germian  emperors  in  their  election,  58. 
Violent  distnustions  in  their  election,  59.  Foundation  of  their  authority 
at  Rome,  vi  422.  Their  mode  of  election  aettled,  449.  Schism  in  Itaa 
pcipacy,497,499..  They  acquire  the  absolute  dominion  of  Romei  510.  Ika 
ecclesiastical  government,  512. 

Population  of  Rome,  a  computation  oC  iii.  265. 

Porcaro,  Stephen,  his  conspiracy  at  Rome,  vi  507. 

Foathaamsb  the  Roman  general  under  Che  ettpenar  OaUaaaaa 
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^wal  agaiiuft  the  ineofsioiM  of  the  Frrakfl.  i  301.    It  kifled  by  hb  «nii 
BOtui  troops,  346. 

Posts  and  post-boaaes  establisued  by  Aagastns,  i  63,  64/  note  M. 

Power,  absolnte.  the  exercise  oC,  how  diecked,  ▼.  363. 

Profefit  of  the  sacred  bed-chamber  under  ConstaQtine  the  Great*  hiis  oOio^ 
ii.  132. 

PrsBfects  of  Borne  and  Constantinople,  under  the  emperora,  nature  of  their 
office,  ii.  117.    Revived  at  Rome,  vi.  438. 

Pnetextatos,  prBsfect  of  Rome  under  Valentinian,  his  character,  it  352. 

pTtetorian  bands  in  the  Roman  army,  an  account  o(  i.  124.  Their  camp  oi 
the  Viminal  hill,  125,  note  M.  They  sell  the  empire  of  Rome  by  publit 
auction,  127.  Are  disgraced  by  the  emperor  Severus,  137.  A  new  es* 
tablishment  of  .them,  146.  Authori^  of  the  Prstorian  prBsiect,  147.  Are 
reduced,  their  privileges  abolished,  and  their  place  supplied  by  Uie 
Jovians  and  Herculeans,  434.  Their  desperate  courage  under  Maxentiua^ 
481.    Are  totally  suppressed  by  Constantine  the  Great,  484. 

■  Prsfeot,  revolutions  of  this  office  under  the  emperors,  ii.  114 

Their  functions  when  it  became  a  civil  office,  115. 

Pnetors  of  Rome,  the  nature  and  tendency  of  their  edicts,  iv.  309,  310,  note9 
M.  and  W.,  311,  note  M. 

Preaching,  a  form  of  devotion  unlinown  in  the  temples  of  Paganism,  in  291 
Use  and  abuse  of,  292. 

Predestination,  influence  of  the  doctrine  of|  on  the  Saracens  and  Turkey  v 

130 

Presbyters,  among  the  primitive  Christians,  their  office  explained,  i.  555. 

noteU. 
Prester  John,  origin  of  the  romantic  stories  concerning.  Iv.  544. 
Priests,  no  distinct  order  of  men  among  the  Pagans,  i.  572,  ii.  277. 
Priestley,  Dr.,  the  ultimate  tendency  of  his  opinions,  v.  403,  note^  vide 

noteU, 
Primogeniture,  prerogative  of,  unknown  to  the  Roman  law,  iv.  359. 
Prince  of  the  waters,  in  Persia,  his  office,  iv.  214,  note, 
Priscillian,  bishop  of  Avila  in  Spain,  is,  with  his  followers,  put  to  death  ii» 

heresy,  iii.  93. 
Prisons,  the  historian,  his  conversation  with  a  captive  Greek,  in  the  camp  ot 

AttUa,  iii.  400.    duotations  from,  400,  401,  note,  403,  note. 
"  ,  the  Greek  general,  his  successes  against  the  Avars,  iv.  448. 

«*roba,  widow  of  the  priefect  Petronius,  her  flight  from  the  sack  of  Rome  by 

Alaric,  iiL  288. 
i*robus  assumes  the  Imperial  dignity  in  opposition  to  Florianus,  L  374.    His 

character  and  history,  375,  376. 

,  prstorian  prmact  of  Ulyricum,  preserves  Sirmium  from  the  duadi, 

ii.  588.    His  ausjpicious  government,  589. 

»  Sioorius,  his  embaissy  from  the  emperor  Diocletian  to  Naraes,  king 

of  Persia,  i.  427. 
Prooida,  John  o^  instigates  the  revolt  of  SicOy  fiom  John  of  A^jou,  vi.  163. 

164. 
Produs,  story  of  his  extraordinary  brasen  nurrar,  iv.  83. 

,  the  Platonic  philosopher  of  Athens,  his  superstition,  iii.  108. 

Proconsuls  of  Asia,  Achaia,  and  Africa,  their  office,  iL  119,  ISO,  notes, 
Procopia,  empress  of  Michael  I.,  her  martial  inclinations,  iv.  589. 
Procopius,  his  history,  and  revolt  against  Valens,  emperor  of  the  Bast,  ii 

530,  532,  note  M.;  534,  note  M.    Is  reduced  and  put  to  deadi,  535,  vidi 

note  M.    His  account  of  the  testament  of  the  emperor  Arcadius,  iii  349, 

notet.    His  account  of  Britain,  6.30,  note.    Character  of  his  histories,  iv. 

45,  46,  TUfte  M.    Accepts  the  office  of  secretary  under  Belisarius,  117. 

His  defence  of  the  Roman  archers,  119.    His  account  of  the  desolatkin  «C 

the  African  province  by  war.  179, 160,  rufte. 
Proculians,  origin  of  the  sect  o^  in  the  Roman  civil  law,  iv.  325. 
Vlroeulas,  his  extraordittary  eharaoter  and  his  rebeUimi  against  Prabw  ii 

QmI,  i.  385. 
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Prodigies  in  axident  bistory,  k  philociophieal  resolution  o(  ii.  364/  s 

Promises,  nnder  what  circamstances  the  Roman  Uiw  enforced  the  falBJiaflol 
of,  iv.  365,  366,  note  W. 

Promotns,  master-general  of  the  infantry  under  Theodosias^  is  rained  by  th« 
enmity  of  Rufiqas,  iii  166. 

Property,  personal,  the  origin  of,  iv.  3551  How  ascertained  by  the  Koman 
laws,  356,  357,  note  W.  Testamentary  dispositions  of,  bow  introdaced. 
362. 

Prophets,  their  ofl9ce  among  the  primitive  Christians,  1.  555,  note  M. 

Propontis  described,  ii.  90. 

Proteriasi  patriarch  of  Alexandria,  his  martial  episcopacy,  and  Tiolent 
death,  iv.  521,  522. 

Protestants,  their  resistance  of  oppression  not  consistent  with  the  practice 
of  the  primitive  Christians*  ii  255.  Proportion  of  their  nnmber  to  tha 
of  tlie  Catholics,  in  France,  at  the  beginning  of  the  last  century*  258,  noU 
Estimate  of  th^ir  reformation  of  popery,  v.  399,  400. 

Protosebastos,  import  of  that  title  in  the  Greek  empire,  ▼.  353. 

Proverbs,  the  book  of,  donbts  as  to  its  being  the  prodaction  of  Ring  Solo* 
mon,  iv.  139,  note,  Eosenmililler'B  opinion  as  to  the  peripd  of  its  composi- 
tion, note  M.,  139. 

Provinces  of  the  Koman  empire  described,  i.  A.  Distinction  between  Latiq 
and  Greek  provinces,  44.  Account  of  the  tributes  received  from,  187 
note  M.,  194.  Their  number  and  govemmeiit  after  the  seat  of  empire  was 
removed  to  Constantinople,  ii.  120. 

Pmsa,  conquest  of,  by  the  Ottomans,  vi.  226. 

Prussia,  emi^ation  of  the  Goths  to,  i.  285,  vide  notes. 

Palcberia,  sister  of  the  emperor  Theodosins  the  Younger,  her  character 
and  administration,  iii.  351.  Her  lessons  to  her  brother,  353.  Her  con- 
tests with  the  empress  Eudocia,  356.  Is  proclaimed,  empress  of  tb« 
East,  on  the  death  of  Theodosius,  418.  Her  deaUi  and  canonizatioo,  488, 
note, 

Parple,  the  Imperial  robe  of,  L  437. 

,  the  royal  color  o^  among  the  ancients,  far  surpassed  by  the  modera 

discovery  of  cochineal,  iii.  60,  note.  , 

Pygmies  cf  Africa,  ancient  &bulous  account  o^  it  575. 

a. 

Uuadi,  the  inroads  o^  punished  by  the  emperor  Constantius,  ii.  220.  B» 
venge  the  treacherous  murder  of  their  king,  CFabiniUs,  588. 

duaestor,  historical  review  of  this  oflSce,  it  133. 

duestion,  criminal,  how  exercised  nnder  the  Roman  emperars,  ii.  138. 

Cluintilian  brothers,  Maximus  and  Condianus,  their  histtwy,  L  105.  . 

duintDius,  brother  of  the  emperor  Claudius,  his  in^ectual  eflbrt  to  sucoeeil 
him,  i.  338,  vide  note  G. 

Cluintus  Curtius,  an  attempt  to  decide  the  ago  in  which  he  wityte,  i.  31% 
note.    Arguments  respecting  it,  219,  note  G.,  note  M. 

Qairites,  the  effect  of  that  word  when  opposed  to  tokUerg^  i.  183. 

R. 

Radagaisos,  king  of  tlie  Goths,  bis  ftiraiidable  invasion  of  Italy,  iii  SK. 

His  savage  cmiracter,  217.    Is  reduced  by  Stilidiq,'and  put  to  deativ 

218. 
Radiger,  king  of  the  Vami,  compelled  to  fulfil  his  matnmonia]  obligutioni 

by  a  British  heroine,  iii.  630. 
Ramulf,  count,  leader  of  the  Normans  in  Italy,  V.  449,  no^G. 
Ramadan,  the  month  of,  how  observed  by  the  Turks,  v.  115, 116. 
Ramon  de  Montaner,  autobiography  oi  notes  (h  and  M.,  vL  169, 170. 
•Kmdb,'  a  ddeftain  of  the  AJetnanni,  his  unprovoked  attack  of'  Mogiail 

,ti.W«. 
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EtTenni,  the  ancient  <Aty  o(  deaaihedf  ill  911.    The  cmpcfor  .Hononai 

fixes  hiB  reddeooe  there,  212.     Inyarion  of,  by  a  Greek  fleet,  v.  90. 

Taken  by  the  Lombards,  and  recovered  bv  the  venetiana,  23,  94.    Fina. 

cooqaest  oC  by  the  Lombards,  2S.    Exarchate  o^  bestowed  by  Pepin  oa 

the  pope,  31. 
Raymond  of  Thoakmse,  the  cranader,  his  character,  r.  560.    His  roate  to 

Constantinople,  565.    His  bold  behavior  at  Dorylaium,  577.    And  at  the 

siege  of  Jemsiden],  692. 

« ,  count  of  Tripoli,  betrays  Jerasalem  into  the  hands  of  Saladin,  vL 

24.    Donbt  as  to  the  extent  of  his  gaik,  25,  note  M. 
Ravnal,  abbd,  mistaken  in  asserting  that  Constantino  the  Great  suppressed 

Pagan  worship,  iL  974,  note. 
Rebels,  who  the  most  inveterate  o^  v.  39S. 
Recared,  the  first  Catholic  king  of  Spain,  converto  his  Gh>tfaic  subjects,  ill 

560. 
Red  Sea,  commonication  by  a  canal  and  the  Nile  with  the  Mediterranoant 

V.  232,  fwle  M. 
Reformation  fttnu  popery,  the  amonnt  o^  estimated,  v.  399.     A  secret 

reformation  still  working  in  the  reformed  churches,  402,  403,  note  M. 
Reindeer,  this  aninuLl  driven  northward  by  the  improvement  of  climate 

from  caltivation,  i.  253,  254,  note  M. 
Relics,  the  wondiip  of,  introduced  bv  the  monks,  iii.  156.    A  valuable  cargo 

of,  imported  from  Constantinople  by  Louis  IX.  of  France,  vi.  122. 
Remigius,  bishop  of  Rheims,  converts  Clovis,  kin^  of  the  Franks,  iii.  574. 
Repentance,  its  high  esteem  and  extensive  operation,  among  the  primitive 

Christians,  i.  545. 
Resurrection,  general,  the  Mahometan  doctrine  of,  v.  116. 
Retiarius,  the  mode  of  his  combat  with  the  Secutor  in  the  Roman  amphi 

theatre,  i.  114. 
Revenues  of  the  primitive  church,  how  distributed,  i.  563,  566,  ii.  297.    Of 

the  Roman  empire,  in  the  reien  of  Augustus,  i.  189,  notes  G.  and  W 

When  removed  to  Constantinople  a  review  of,  ii.  140,  141,  note  G. 
Rhntcmm,  ct(^  of,  its  situation,  ii.  93. 
RhsBtia  described,  i.  25. 

Rhazates,  the  Persian,  defeated  and  kiQed  by  Heraclius,  iv.  479. 
Rhetoric,  the  study  of,  congenial  to  a  popular  state,  iii.  104. 
Rhine,  banks  of  the,  fortified  by  the  emperor  Valentinian,  ii.  557. 
Rhodes,  the  colossus  of,  v.  219.    The  knights  o(  vi.  229. 
Richard  L  oi  England  engages  in  the  third  crusade,  vi.  29,  30.    His  mill 

tary  renown,  32.    Is  accused  of  the  death  of  Conrad  of  Montferrat,  32, 

note.    Opinions  on  this  charge,  32,  M.    Bestows  the  Island  of  Cyprus  on 

the  house  of  Lusignan,  57.     His  reply  to  the  exhortations  of  Fnlk  of 

Neuilly,  60. 

,  monk  of  Cirencester,  his  literary  character,  iii.  317,  note. 

Ridmer,  count,  his  history,  iii.  472.    Permits  Marjorian  to  assume  the  Impe- 
rial dignity  in  the  Western  empire,  473,  474.    Enjoys  suprenoe  power 

under  cover  of  the  name  of  the  emperor  Libius  Severus,  484.    Mames  the 

daughter  of  the  emperor  Anthemius,  490.    Sacks  Rome,  and  kills  Anthe* 

mlufl,  506.    His  death,  506. 
Hienzi,  Nicholas  di,  his  birth,  character,  and  history,  vi.  471. 
Roads,  Roman,  the  construction  and  great  extent  of,  i.  63. 
Robert  of  Courtenay,  emperor  of  Constantinople,  vi.  116. 
•— -  of  Paris,  his  adventures  in  the  crusades,  v.  572. 

,  count  of  Flanders,  his  character  and  engagement  in  the  first  crusade 

V.  559,  594. 
— — ,  duke  of  Normandy,  his  character  and  engagement  in  the  first  ere 

Bade,  V.  559,  581.    Recalled  by  the  censures  of  the  church,  585,  594. 
Ooderic,  the  Gothie  king  of  Spain,  his  defeat  by  Tarik  the  Arab,  v.  9SI 

His  death,  253. 
•  Rodagune,  probable  origin  of  her  character,  in  Rowe*B  »  Reyal  CknvaH 

iii.  631,  note. 
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Boger,  ooant  of  Sicily,  his  ixttqaest  of  that  islaiid,  v.  4S4. 

^ ,  flon  of  the  foimer,  the  fint  king  of  Sid^,  v.  482,  483.    His  mUxtaiJ 

aohievements  in  Africa  and  Greece,  485,  486. 
— —  de  Flor  engages  as  an  auxiliar;ir  in  the  service  of  the  Greek  emperai 

Andronicas.  vi.  166.  His  assassination,  168, 169,  notes  M. 
Ilumanns'I.,  Lecapenas,  emperor  of  Constantinopla,  iv.  603. 
•~>~~-~-  II.-,  emperor  of  Constantinople,  iv.  605. 

III.,  Argyms,  iemperor  of  Constantinople,  iv.  610. 

IV.,  Diogenes,  emperor  of  Constantincple,  iv.  616.    Is  defeated 

and  taken  prisoner  hy  the  Turkish  saltan  Alp  Arslan,  v.  513,  514.     His 

treatment,  dellTerance,  and  death,  516,  518. 

^  governor  of  Africa,  his  oornipt  administration,  ii.  569. 

■,  governor  of  Bosra,  betrays  it  to  the  Saraoens,  ▼.  192. 


Rome — ^Eoman  £mpire,  the  three  periods  of  its  decline  ]x>uited  oat,  i. 
xxiv.  Anther's  Preface.  Its  prosperous  circamstanoes  in  the  second 
century,  i.  1.  The  principal  conquests  of,  achieved  under  the  republic, 
9.  Conqaests  under  the  emperors,  3,  4,  5,  6^  Military.establisbment  of 
the  emperors,  10, 16.  note  M.  Naval  force  of  the  empire,  20.  View  of 
the  provinces  of  the  empire,  21.  Its  general  extent,  32.  The  union 
and  mternal  prosperity  of  the  empire,  m  the  age  of  the  Antonines,  ac- 
counted for,  33.  Treatment  of  the  provin^s,  42.  Benefits  induded  in 
the  ft^eedom  of  die  city,  39.  Distinction  between  the  Latin  and  Greek 
provinces,  42,  43.  Municipal  privileges  of  certain  cities,  41,  42,  notes,  41, 
43,  M.  Prevalence  of  the  Greek,  as  a  scientific  language,  46,  47.  Num- 
bers and  condition  of  the  Roman  slaves,  47.  Unhappy  infloenoe  of  slavery 
and  captivity  in  enhancing  the  bitterness  of  ancient  war&re,  47,  note  G., 
47,  48,  49,  notes  M.  and  G.  Hope  of  enfranchisement,  50.  Populoasoess 
of  the  empire,  52.  Unity  and  power  of  the  government,  54.  Monu- 
ments of  Koman  architecture,  55,  59.  The  Homan  magnificence  chiefly 
displayed  in  public  buildings,  .'>6.  Principal  dties  in  the  empire,  60 
Publio  roads,  63.  Great  improvements  in  agriculture  in  the  western 
countries  of  the  empire,  65.  Arts  of  luxury,  67.  Commerce  with  the 
East,  68.  Contemporary  representation  of  the  prosperity  of  the  empire, 
70.  Decline  of  courage  and  genius,  70,  71.  Ileview  of  puhUc  affidra 
after  the  battle  of  Actium,  73.  The  Imperial  power  and  dignity  con-- 
firmed  to  Augustus  by  the  senate,  75.  The  various  characters  and  pow- 
ers vested  in  the  emperor,  80.  General  idea  of  the  Imperial  system* 
83.  Abortive  attempt  of  the  senate  to  resume  its  rights  afier  the  mar 
der  of  Caligula,  88.  The  emperors  associate  their  intended  successors 
to  power,  90.  The  most  happy  period  in  the  Roman  lustory  pointed  oat. 
95.  Their  pecoliar  misery  under  their  tyrants,  97.  The  empire  publicly 
sold  by  auction  by  the  pnetorian  guards,  127.  Civil  wars  of  the  Romans, 
how  generally  decided,  140.  When  'he  army  first  received  regular  pajr, 
186.  How  the  citizens  were  relieved  firom  taxation,  186.  General  esti- 
mate of  the  Roman  revenue  from  the  provinces,  187,  189.  Miseries 
fiowing  from  the  succession  to  the  empire  being  elective,  196.  A  sum- 
mary view  of  the  Roman  history,  197,  226.  Recapitulation  of  the 
war  with  Parthia,  240.  Inyasion  of  the  provinces  by  the  Gotlis,  S87. 
The  office  of  censor  revived  by  the  emperor  Decius,  291,  Peace  jjms 
rhased  of  the  Goths,  295.  The  emperor  Valerian  taken  prisoner  by 
Bnpor,  kin^  of  Persia,  316.  The  popular  conceit  of  the  thirty  tyrants  c« 
Home  investigated,  322.  Famine  and  pestilence  throughout  the,  empire, 
328.  Remarks  on  the  alleged  sedition  of  the  officers  of  the  mint  undei 
Aurelian,  362.*  Observations  on  the  peaceful  interregnam  after  the 
death  of  Aurelian,  367.  Colonies  of  Barbarians  introduced  ii^  the 
provinces  by  Probus,  383.  *  Exhibition  of  the  poblic  games  by  Carinas, 
395.  Treaty  of  peace  between  the  Persians  and  the  Romans^  420.  How 
the  Imperial  courts  came  to  be  transferred  to  Milan  and  Nicomedia,  43^ 
433.  The  PrsBtorian  bands  superseded  by  the  Jovian  ^  and  Berculean 
ffoards,  435.    The  power  of  the  senate  annihilated,  43.\    Four  divisioiia 
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•f  die  empire  qiicIa  four  oonjonct  priDoei^-43e.  Their  expenrive  eitaib 
Hibmebt*  call  for  more  bardensome  taxes,  439.  Titles  oi  BtMninas,  and 
of  Bastleofl,  or  king;  436.  Diocletian  and  Maximian  affect  the  style  and 
attributes  of  Divinity,  436.  The  former  assumes  a  diadem,  437.  His 
Imperial  robe  and  jewels,  437.  Tlie  pomp  and  state  of  the  republican 
consuls  was  magisterial,  die  cereraony  and  magnificcmce  of  these  empe- 
rors personal,  436,  notes  G-.  and  M.  Diocletian  and  Maximian  abdicate 
the  empire,  441.  Six  emperors  existing  at  one  time,  446.  The  senatA 
and  people  apply  to  Constantine  to  deliver  them  from  the  tyranny  of 
Maxentius.  474.  Laws  of  Constantine,  493.  Constantiue  remains  sole 
emperor,  503.  History  of  the  progress  and  establishment  of  Christiaaity, 
SOS.  Pretensions  of  the  bishop  of  Rome,  when  deduced,  561.  State  of 
the  church  at  Rome  at  the  tmie  of  the  persecution  by  Nero,  579.  The 
raemoraMe  edicts  of  Diocletian  and  his  associates  against  the  Christians, 
ii.  63,  66.  His  cruel  persecution,  69,  note  Q.  Account  of  the  building 
and  establishment  of  the  rival  city  of  Constantinople,  87.  New  forms 
of  administration  established  there,  106.  Division  of  the  Roman  em- 
pire amon^  the  sons  of  Constantino,  176.  Sstablishment  of  Christianity 
as  the  national  religion,  277.  Paganism  restored  by  Julian,  423,  and 
Christian!^  by  Jovian,  519.  The  Empire  divided  into  the  £ast  and  West 
by  Valentinian,  529.  Civil  instimtions  by  Valentinian,  530.  The  crafty 
avarice  of  the  clergy  restrained  by  Valentinian,  549.  Great  earthquake, 
iii.  1.  Laws  passed  for  the  relief  of  Rome  and  Italy,  829.  Triumph 
of  Honorius  for  the  reduction  of  Spain  by  Wallia,  311,  312.  IndicaUons 
of  the  ruin  of  the  empire  at  the  death  of  Valentinian,  457.  General  ob- 
servations on  the  history  of  the  Roman  empire,  633. 
fiome,  city  of,  fortified  against  the  inroads  of  the  Alemanni,  i  346.  The 
fast  triumph  celebrated  at  Rome,  431.  Constantine  enters  the  cit>' 
victorious,  460.  Narrative  of  the  fire  of  Rome  in  the  reign  of  Nero^ 
iu  16.  The  Christians  persecuted  as  the  incendiaries^  17.  Tumults 
excited  by  the  rival  bishops  Liberius  and  Felix,  356.  Bloody  contest 
of  Damasns  and  Ursinus  for  the  bishopric  of  Rome,  551.  The 
emperor  Theodosius  visits  the  city,  iii  106.  Inquiry  into  the  cause 
of  the  corruption  of  morals  in  his  reign,  128.  Review  of  the  Pagan 
establishment,  132.  The  Pagan  religion  renounced  by  the  senate, 
138.  Sacrifices  prohibited,  140.  The  Pagan  religion  prohibited,  151. 
Triumph  of  Honorius  and  Stilicbo  over  Alaric  the  Ootn,  206.  Alaric 
encamps  under  the  walls  of  the  city,  243.  Retrospect  of  the  state  of 
the  citv  when  besieged  by  Hannibal,  244.  Wealtn  of  the  nobles  and 
magnificence  of  the  city,  249.  Character  of  the  nobles  of,  by  Ammianns 
Marcellinua,  252.  State  and  character  of  the  common  people,  260. 
Public  distributions  of  bread,  &c.,  261.  Public  baths,  262.  Ckmoes  and 
spectacles,  263.  Attempts  to  ascertain  the  population  of  the  cit^,  265. 
The  citizens  suffer  by  famine,  269.  Plague,  270.  Besieged  by  Alaric, 
268.  The  retreat  of  Alaric  purchased  by  a  ransom,  271.  Is  again  be- 
sieged by  Alaric,  277.  The  senate  unites  with  him  in  electing  Attalus 
emperor,  278.  The  city  seized  a  third  time  by  Alaric,  and  plundered, 
281.  Comparison  between  this  event  and  the  sack  of  Rome  by  the 
emperor  Cnarles  V.,  290.  Alaric  quits  Rome  and  ravages  Italy,  291. 
Is  preserved  from  the  hands  of  Attila  by  a  ransom,  449,  450.  Sack  of 
the  city  by  Qenseric,  king  of  the  Vandals,  463.  The  public  buildings  oC 
protected  from  depredation  by  the  laws  of  Majorian,  477.  Is  sacked  again 
Dv  the  patrician  Ricimer,  506.  Augustnlus^  the  last  emperor  of  the 
West,  509.  The  decay  of  the  Roman  spirit  remarked,  515.  History  of 
monastic  institutions  in,  520.  Prosperi^  of  the  city  under  the  govern- 
ment of  Theodoric,  iv.  19,  23.  Account  of  the  four  factions  in  the  cir- 
cus, 56.  First  introduction  of  silk  among  the  Romans,  66.  The  ofilco 
ct  consul  suppressed  by  Justinian,  110.  The  city  receives  Belisarius, 
!99.  Siege  of,  by  the  Ooths,  159.  Distressful  siege  of,  by  Totila,  the 
€kilh,  225.     Is  taken,  257.     Is  recovered  by  BeliBarins»  260.    Is  ngm 
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ftken  by  ToCila,  S64.  Is  taken  by  ttse  emmdi  Kaitte^  378.  Sxtfueiioi 
df  the  senate,  873.  Tbe  chv  degraded  to  the  second  rank  under  tb* 
exarchs  of  Ravenna,  881.  A  leview  of  tbe  Aoman  laws,  298  ei  aq^ 
nofet  W.  and  M.  Extent  of  the  dachy  of,  under  the  eatarcbs  of  ftaven* 
na,  40a  Miserable  state  of  the  cit^r,  416.  Pontificate  of  Gregory  the 
Great,  421.  The  govcniment  of  the  city  new  modelled  under  the  popes, 
after  their  revolt  from  the  Greek  emperors^  v.  84.  Is  attad^ed  by  the 
Lombards,  and  delivered  by  King  Pepin,  85,  86.  Tbe  ofBoe  and  rank  of 
exarchs  and  patricians  explained.  30.  Beception  of  Charlemagne  by 
Pope  Adrian  I.,  30.  Origin  of  the  temporal  poorer  of  the  popes,  31. 
Mode  of  electing  a  pope,  58.  Is  menaced  by  tbe  Saracsoaa,  314.  Pros* 
perons  pontificate  or  Leo  IV.,  315,  317.  Is  besieged  and  takcb  Ivy  the 
emperor  Henry  III.,  478.  Great  part  of  the  city  homed  by  Bobect  €hiis- 
caid,  in  the  eanse  of  Pope  Gregory  VII.,  479.  The  bistory  oC  resumed, 
after  the  captare  of  Constantinople  by  the  Turks,  vi  480.  Prenoh  and 
German  emperors  of,  481;  Antfabrity  of  the  popies,  488.  Restoration  of 
tbe  repablican  ibrm  of  ^vemment,  434.  Ofiice  of  senator,  4^.  Wars 
against  the  nra§^boring  cities,  446,  Institation  of  the  jubilee,  454i,  jftevo- 
Itttion  in  the  city,  b}r  the  tribane  Rtenzi,  471;  Bib  character,  481,  note 
M.  Calamities  flowing  from  tbe  schism  of  the  papacy,  499.  Statutes 
and  l^vemment  of  the  city,  505.  Porcaro's  conspiracy,  507.  The  eccle- 
dastical  government  of,  518.  Reflections  of  Poggins  on  the  rain  of  the 
city,  516.  Four  principal  causes  of  its  ruin  specified,  519.  Tbe  Coli- 
seum of  Titus,  533,  533,  note  M.  Restoration  and  ornaments  of  the  olty, 
539. 

Romilda,  the  betrayer  of  Friuli  to  the  Avars,  her  cruel  treatment  by  them, 
iv.  464,  465. 

Rosamond,  daughter  of  Cunlmund,  king  of  tbe  Gepidie,  her  marriage  iiHth 
Alboin,  king  of  the  Lombards,  iv.  390,  898.  Conspires  his  murder,  397, 
398.    Her  flight  and  death,  398,  399. 

Roum,  the  Seljukian  kingdom  of,  formed,  v.  586. 

Roxolani,  account  of  their  chiefs,  iii.  88,  notes, 

Rudbeck,  Glaus,  summary  abridgment  of  the  arguments  in  his  AtiemtKO, 
i  856;  note, 

Ruflnus,  the  confidential  minister  of  the  emperdr  Theodosins  the  Great, 
stimulates  his  cruelty  against  Thessalonica,  ii.  115.  His  character  and 
administration,  iii.  165.    His  death,  177. 

Rugilas,  the  Hun,  his  settlement  in  Hungary,  iii.  387,  note  M. 

Runic  characters,  the  antiquitv  of,  traced,  i  857,  note,  and  note  M. 

Russia,  origin  of  the  Russ,  id.  88,  notesi  Of  the  munarchy  o^  ▼.  481,  note 
M.  Geography  and  trade  of,  434.  Naval  expeditions  of  the  Russians 
against  Constantinople,  487.  Reign  of  4he  czar  Swatoslaos,  431.  The 
Russians  converted  to  Christianity,  434.  Is  conquered  by  the  Moguls, 
vi.  817.  State  of  the  Greek  church  of,  in  the.  time  of  Cardinal  Isidore, 
346. 

Rustan,  a  Persian  nobleman,  a  saying  of  bis,  expressive  of  the  darger  cf 
living  under  despots,  i.  98. 

Rutilins,  his  character  of  the  monks  (^  Capraria,  iii.  184. 

S. 

Adiellius,  the  heresiarcb,  bis  opinions  afterwards  adopted  by  his  antago- 
nists, ii.  313.  His  doctrine  Of  tbe  Trinity,  316.  The  Sabelliaas  nnito 
with  the  Tritheists,  at  the  council  of  Nice,  to  overpower  the  Ariaas,  318 

Sabians,  the  astronomical  mythology,  v.  96. 

Babinian  obtains  the  command  of  the  eabtem  provinces  firm  Constaatius 
ii.830. 

general  of  the  East,  is  defeated  by  Theodoric  the  Oslrogotk 


kingofltaJ^, 
'  flabfinans^  cngi 


m  of  the  sect  of,  in  the  Roman  civil  law,  iv.  385 
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„  1  of  <aen  and  aheep.  ii.  436.    Of  cameli,  436,  naU  II. 

Mcrifioes  sanctioned  by  the  Koran,  v.  115.  note  M. 
Siddoo^es,  acoonnt  of  that  sect  among  the  Jews,  i.  531. 
Saffimh,  or  Abal  Abbas,  establishes  the  dynasty  of  the  Abbasside  caliphs,  v 

893,ia«teM. 
Saladin,  his  birth,  promotion,  and  charai;ter,  vi.  21.    Conqners  the  kingdom 

of  Jerosalem,  24,  27.    His  inefifectaal  siege  of  Tyre,  28.    Siege  of  Acre, 

30.    His  negotiations  with  Richard  1.  of  England,  34.    His  death,  35. 
flalarro,  account  of  the  medical  school  of^  v.  462. 
Saliaa  tribe  ^verned  hy  Clovis,  iii.  569. 
BaUc  laws,  history  of|  iii.  590,  note  M.    Choice  permitted  to  individaals  ai 

to  which  oode  (the  Salic  or  the  Roman)  they  would  abide  by,  592,  vidt 

Ballnst,  the  pmfect;  and  friend  of  the  emperor  Julian,  iL  399,  notes.  De 
dines  the  offer  of  the  diadem  on  his  death,  504.  Declines  it  again  on  the 
death  of  Jovian,  .525.  Is  retained  in  his  empbyment  by  the  emperor 
Valentinian,  529,  541. 

~  .^  M.^  the  historian,  by  what  funds  he  raised  his  palace  on  the  Q,airinal 
hill,  iii.  286,  note. 

Sakma,  the  retreat  of  the  emperor  Diocletian,  described,  i.  445. 

Salvian,  his  account  of  the  distress  and  rebellion  of  the  Bagan  las,  iii.  45tt. 
note. 

Samanides,  the  Saracen  dynasty  o£^  v.  327. 

SamaritanSk  persecution  and  extinction  o^  by  Justinian,  iv.  530. 

£amuel,  the  prophet,  his  ashes  conveyed  to  Constantinople,  UL  156. 

9<ipor,  king  of  Persia,  procures  the  assassination  or  Chosroea,  king  of 
Armenia,  and  seizes  the  country,  i.  315.  Defeats  the  emperor  Valerian, 
and  takes  him  prisoner,  316.  Sets  up  Cyriades  as  successor  to  Valerian 
in  the  Roman  empire,  316.  Overruns  Syria,  Cilicia,  and  Cappadocia, 
317.    His  death,  356. 

,  the  son  of  Hormouz,  is  crowned  kin^  of  Persia,  before  his  birth,  ii. 

177,  fufte  IL  His  character  and  early  heroism,  178.  Harasses  the  eastero 
provinces  of  the  Roman  empire,  179,  note  M.  Battle  of  Singara  against 
the  emperor  Constantius,  182.  His  son  brutally  killed  by  Constantins, 
183.  His  several  attempts  on  Nisibis,  183.  Concludes  a  truce  with  Con- 
Rtantins,  186.  His  haughty  propositions  to  Constantius,  222.  Invades 
Mesopotamia,  225.  Reduces  Amida,  226.  Returns  home,  229.  His 
peaceful  overtures  to  the  emperor  JuUan,  464.  His  consternation  at  the 
successes  of  Julian,  492.  Harasses  the  retreat  of  the  B/>mRns,  497.  His 
treaty  with  the  emperor  Jovian,  508.  His  reduction  of  Armenia,  and 
death,  576,  579. 

Saracens,  various  definitions  of  that  appellation,  v.  85,  Tioie.  Successions  of 
the  caliphs,  153.  Their  rapid  conquests,  174.  Conquest  of  Persia,  183. 
Siege  of  Damascus,  192.  Battle  of  Yermuk,  and  conquest  of  Syria,  207. 
Of  Egypt,  220.  Invasions  of  Africa,  235,  240.  Their  military  character, 
369. 

Sabar,  the  Persian  general,  joins  the  Avars,  in  besieging  Constantinople,  iv- 
475.    Revolts  to  the  emperor  Heraclius,  477. 

Sardinia,  expulsion  of  the  Vandals  from,  bj^  Marcellinua,  iii.  494.  Is  con- 
quered by  Zano,  the  brother  of  Gelimer  king  6f  the  Vandals,  iv.  130.  Is 
surrendered  to  Belisarins,  133. 

Sarmatians,  memorable  defeat  of,  by  the  emperor  Cams,  L  390.  Their  man- 
ners described,  ii.  166.  Brief  history  of,  168.  They  apply  to  Constantino 
the  G^reat  for  assistance  against  the  GK>ths,  169.  Are  expelled  their  coun- 
try by  the  Limigantes,  171.    Are  restored  by  Constantius,  224. 

8ava^  manners,  a  brief  view  of,  i.  257.  Are  more  uniform  than,  those  •! 
civilized  nations,  iii.  3. 

fikuns,  the  Goth,  plunders  the  camp  of  Stilicho,  and  drives  him  into  tht 
hands  of  the  emperor  at  Ravenna,  iii.  234.  Insults  Alario,  and  oecft- 
aloos  the  sackmg  of  Rome,  281.  Is  killed  by  Adolphns,  king  of  tte  'VM 
f9lhs,30«,nr^M. 

CC* 
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Bsmniiirai,  one  of  the  oompedtora  for  empire  agaiiuc  Gal&iiuiy  lili  itetf 
vation  on  bia  iaveBtitare,  1. 394. 

,  lieutenant  under  the  emperor  Probns  in  the  East,  w  driven  iaia 
rebelKon  by  his  troops,  i.  365. 

Saaoe,  panishment  innicted  on  the  inventor  of  a  new  sanoe  if  disagioeable 
to  the  Imperial  palate,  i.  172,  note, 

Saxons,  ancient,  an  account  of,  ii.  560.  Their  piratical  confederations,  561. 
Their  invasions  of  Oaal  checked  by  the  Romans,  562.  How  ocmverted 
to  Christianity,  iii.  543.  Descent  of  the  Saxons  in  Britain,  616.  Theii 
bmtal  desolation  of  the  country,  624.  Their  relations  with  Charlemagne, 
V.  52.  53,  note  M. 

Fcanderbeg,  pnnoe  of  Albania,  his  history,  vi.  360,  361,  notes. 

Boatinian  law  of  the  Romans,  account  of,  iv.  378. 

Soaums,  the  i>atrician  fiunily  of,  how  reduced  under  the  emperors,  iL  113 
TUfte. 

ck^faism  in  reli^on,  the  origin  o^  traced,  i.  520. 

Science  reducible  to  four  classes,  t.  303. 

Sclavonians,  their  national  character,  iv.  196.  Their  barbarous  inroads  oij 
the  Eastern  empire,  198.    Of  Dalmatia.  account  oT,  v.  407. 

Scots  and  Picts,  the  nations  of,  how  distinguished,  ii.  563.  Invasions  of 
Britain  by,  565,  566,  note  M.  The  charge  of  cannibalism  denied  by  Dr 
Parr,  667,  note  M. 

Scythians  and  Tartars,  this  name  vaguely  applied  to  mixed  tribes  of  Baiba 
rians,  i.  249,  note  G.  Their  pastoral  manners,  iii.  4.  Extent  and  bounda 
ries  of  Scythia,  12,  vide  note  M.  Revolutions  of,  213.  Their  mode  of 
war,  397. 

Sebastian,  master-general  of  the  infantry  under  the  emperor  Vaiens,  hia 
successful  expedition  against  the  Gothe^  iii.  47.  Is  killed  in  the  battle  of 
Hadrianople,  51. 

,  the  brother  of  the  usurper  Jovinus,  is  associated  with  him  in  his 
assumed  Imperial  dignities,  iii.  306. 

Sebastocrator,  import  of  that  title  in  the  Greek  empire,  v.  353. 

Seez,  in  Normandy,  the  bishop  and  chapter  castrated,  vi.  426,  note. 

Segestan,  the  princes  of,  support  their  independence  obstinately  against 
Artaxerxes,  i.  239,  note. 

Segued,  emperor  of  Abyssinia,  converted  by  the  Jesuits,  iv.  565. 

Selden,  his  sententious  character  of  transubstantiafion,  v.  1,  note. 

Seleucia,  the  great  city  of,  ruined  by  the  Romans,  i.  241. 

Seleucus  Nicator,  number  of  cities  founded  by  him,  i.  239,  note. 

Seljuk,  Turkish  dynasty  of  the  house  of,  v.  508.  Division  of  their  empire. 
523,  note  M. 

Senate  of  Rome  is  reformed  by  Augustui?,  i.  74,  note  M.  Its  legislative  and 
judicial  powers,  82.  Abortive  attempt  of,  to  resume  its  right  after  the 
murder  of  Caligula,  88.  Its  legal  jurisdiction  over  the  emperors,  119. 
Is  subjected  to  military  despotism  by  Severus,  148.  Women  ^eluded 
from  this  assembly  by  a  solenm  law,  176.  The  form  of  a  secret  meeting, 
206.  Measures  taken  to  support  the  authority  of  the  two  Grordians,  207. 
The  senato  elect  Maximus  and  Ballinus  emperors  on  the  deaths  of  the 
(Sordians,  209.  They  drive  the  Alemanni  out  of  Italy,  304.  The  sena- 
tors forbid  to  exercise  military  employments  by  Gallienus;  304.  Elect 
Tacitus,  the  father  of  the  senate,  em^ror,  370.  Prerogatives  guned  to 
the  senate  by  this  election,  371.  Their  power  and  authority  annihilcted 
by  Diocletian,  434.  Amount  of  the  coronary  gold,  or  customary  free 
gifl  of,  to  the  emperors,  ii.  150.  The  claim  of  Julian  to  the  empire 
admitted,  389.  Petitions  of^  to  the  emperors,  for  the  restoration  of^the 
altar  of  victory,  iii.  134.  The  Pagan  religion  renounced,  137.  Debates 
oC  on  the  proposals  of  Alaric  the  Goth,  23p.  Genealogy^  of  the  senators^ 
t4<.  Passes  a  decree  for  putting  to  death  Serena,  the  widow  of  Stilicbo^ 
t69.  VnCer  the  influence  of  Alaric,  elects  Attains  emperor,  278.  Trial 
of  Arvandus,  a  prsBtorian  pnefisct  of  Gkiul,  500.  Surrenders  the  sovereiga 
fower  of  Italy  to  the  emperor  of  the  East.  501.    Extiitction  of  tbtf 
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AMtriom  ainembly,  ir.  S73.    Rartontioii  oC  in  the  twelfth  oentMy,  H 

434,  438.    The  aawmblj  resolred  into  tingle  magistrates,  439. 
flerapion,  hia  lamentation  for  the  losa  of  a  personified  deity,  \v,  494. 
Serapis,  history  of  his  worship,  and  of  his  temple  at  Alexandria,  iiL  1431 

The  temple  destroyed,  145. 
Serena,  niece  of  the  emperor  Theodosins,  mairied  to  Stilicho,  iiL  1?  I.    Cra 
.  elly  strangled  by  order  of  the  Roman  senate,  269. 
Serpfsant,  li^  and  military  import  of  that  term,  r'u  76,  note. 
Senca  and  Thinn,  of  the  ancients,  iv.  68,  note  M. 
Bererinas,  St.,  encoarages  Odoaoer  to  assume  tlie  dominion  of  Italy,  iiL  51 L 

His  body,  how  disposed  ot;  515,  note. 
Bevoras  is  declared  Cnaar  on  the  abdication  of  Diodetian  and  MaximiaB^  L 

458.    Uis  death,  462. 

is  appointed  ^eDera]  of  the  caralry  in  Gaul  under  Jnlian,  ii.  236. 

,  Septimias,  his  stone  wall  between  Carlisle  and  Newcastle,  L  5,  note 

M.    General  of  the  Pannonian  legions,  assumes  the  purple  on  the  death 
■    of  Pertinax,  133.    His  conduct  towards  the  Christians,  ii.  48. 
Shepherds  and  warriors,  their  respective  modes  of  life  compared,  iiL  4, 

noteil. 
Shiitea,  a  sect  of  Mshometans,  their  distinction  from  the  Sonnites,  ▼.  156. 
'Siberi^  extreme  coldness  of  the  climate,  and  miserable  state  of  the  natives 

oC  iiL  15.    Is  seised  and  occupied  by  the  Tartars,  vL  220. 
Sibylline  books,  in  the  custody  of  the  Cluindeoemvirs,  iiL  132. 
Sicily,  reflections  on  the  distractions  in  that  ishuid,  L  326.    Is  conquered  by 

the  Saracens,  ▼.  512.    Introduction  of  the  silk  manufacture  there,  347. 

Exploits  of  the  Normans  there,  450.    Is  conqaerod  by  Count  Roger,  464. 

Roger,  son  of  the  former,  made  king  o^  482.    Reign  of  William  the  Bad, 

493.    Reign  of  William  the  Good,  494.    Conquest  of,  by  the  emperor 

Henry  VI.,  496.    Is  subdued  by  Charles  of  Anjou,  vL  160.    The  Sicilian 

Vespers,  164. 
Sidonius  Apollinaris,  the  poet,  his  humorous  treatment  of  the  capitation  tax, 

ii.  146,  note  M.    His  character  of  Theodoric,  king  of  the  Visigoths  in 

Gaul,  iii.  467.    His  pane^ric  ou  the  emperor  Avitus,  471.    His  pandgyric 

on  the  empeibr  Antfaemius,  491. 
Siganfh,  celebrated  inscription  of,  iv.  545,  note.    Its  authenticity  vindicated, 

545,  note  M. 
Sigismond,  king  of  the  Burgundians,  murders  his  son,  and  is  canonized,  iiL 

580.    Is  overwhelmed  by  an  armv  of  Franks, '581. 
Silentiarius,  Paul,  his  account  of  the  various  species  of  stone  and  marble 

employed  in  the  church  of  St  Sophia,  iv.  88,  note* 
Bilk,  first  manufactured  in  China,  and  then  in  the  small  Grecian  island  of 

Ceos,  iv.  66.    A  peculiar  kind  of  silk  procured  from  the  pinna  marina,  68. 

The  silk-worm,  how  introduced  to  Greece,  71.    Progress  of  the  manufac- 
ture of,  in  the  tenth  century,  v.  345. 
Silver  and  brass,  relative  value  at,  i.  10,  note  M. 
Simeon,  persecutor  of  the  Pauliciaus,  becomes  a  proselyte  to  their  opinioD% 

V.  390. 

,  king  of  Bulgaria,  his  exploits,  v.  408. 

Styhtes,  the  hermit,  his  extraordinary  mode  of  life,  iii.  538. 

Simony,  an  eariy  instance  of,  ii.  54,  note. 

gimplicius,  one  of  the  last  surviving  Pagan  philosophers  of  Athens,  his  wri- 

tings.and  character,  iii.  109. 
Singva,  battle  of,  between  the  emperor  Constantius  and  Sapor,  king  of  P*>r« 

sia,  iL  18.3—239.    The  city  of,  reduced  by  Sapor,  182—239.    Is  yielded  te 

him  by  Jovian,  509. 
Singeric,  brother  of  Sarus,  is  made  king  of  the  Gtoths,  ilL  310. 
Hingidunum  taken  by  Baian,  chagan  of  the  Avars,  iv.  444. 
Birmium  is  perfidiously  taken  by  Baia:i,  iv.  444. 
Biroes  deposes  and  murders  his  father  Cbosroes  II.,  king  of  Pfirsia,  {r.  4tlk 

IBXnateU.    His  treaty  of  peace  with  the  emperor  T 
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fliaebat,  a  Gotbic  king  of  Spain,  peneentek  the  Jews  tbexe,  iil  M3. 
Siztas  V.»  pope,  cfaaracter  of  his  adminifltration,  vi.  513.    Leti's  lile  cf,  SIS, 

note\L, 
Slave,  strange  penrertdon  of  the  original  sense  of  that  appellatioa,  r.  406. 
Slaves,  among  the  Eomans,  who,  and  their  condition  described,  i.  47.    Tbeif 

amazing  namber,  47,  note  M.    Marriage  permitted  them  for  the  sake  of  t 

progeny  of  bondsmen,  49,  note  M. 
Slavery,  personal,  imposed  on  captives  by  the  barbaroos  nations,  iiL  603. 
Sleepers,  Seven,  narrative  of  the  legendary  tale  o^  iiL  3S3. 
Smyrna,  captare  oC  by  Tamerlane,  vi.  366. 
Smyth's,  Captain,  Catalogae  of  Medals,  note  M.  i.  301.    His  list  of  true  and 

doabtfol  coins  of  Pretoiders  to  the  throne  in  the  reign  of  Galliemts,  333i 

noteM. 
Bncie^,  philosophical  reflections  on  the  revolutions  of^  iii.  637. 
Soffandes,  the  Saracen  dynasty  of,  ▼.  337. 
Soldiers,  Roman,  i.  10.    Their  obligations  and  discipline,  11.    When  they 

first  received  regular  pay,  186. 
Solhnan,  caliph  of  the  Saracens,  undertakes  the  siege  of  Constantinople,  v 

878.    His  enormous  appetite  and  death,  880. 

" ,  sultan,  conquers  Asia  Minor,  v.  584.    Fixes  his  residence  at  Nice, 

536.      Is  succeeded  by  his  son  David,  surnamed  Kilidjo  Arslan,  who 

destroys  the  van  of  the  first  crusade  in  the  plains  of  Nice^  555,  note  M. 

Nice  taken  by  the  first  crusaders,  575.    Battle  of  Dorylssum,  577. 

-,  the  son  of  Bajazet,  his  character,  vi.  379.    Srror  as  to  his  death, 


380,  note  M.  His  alliance  with  the  Gkeek  emperor  Manuel  Palieologus, 
383. 

Solomon,  king  of  the  Jews,  not  the  author  of  the  book  which  bears  the  name 
of  his  Wisdom,  ii.  304.  Reasons  for  supposing  he  did  not  write  either 
the  book  of  Ecdeticutes  or  the  Proverbs,  iv.  139,  note.  ^  Vide  note  M. 

,  the  eunuch,  relieves  the  Roman  province  in  Africa  firom  the  depre* 

dations  of  the  Moors,  iv.  143.  Revolt  of  his  troops  at  Carthage,  345.  Is 
dented  and  killed  by  Antalus  the  Moor,  348,  note  M. 

Sonnites  in  the  Mahometan  religion,  their  tenets,  v.  156. 

Sopater,  a  Svrian  philosopher,  beheaded  by  Constantine  the  Oreat,  on  a 
charge  of  binding  the  wind  by  magic,  ii.  337,  note.    - 

So{)hia,  the  widow  of  Justin  II.,  her  conspiracy  against  the  emperor  TibO' 
rius,  iv.  403. 

,  St.,  foundation  of  the  church  of,  at  Constantinople,  iv.  85.    Its  de> 

scription,  87.    Isconverted  into  a  mosque,  vi.  411. 

Sophian,  the  Arab,  commands  the  first  siege  of  Constantinople,  v.  374. 

So^bronia,  a  Roman  matron,  kills  herself  to  escape  the  violence  of  Maxen> 
tius,  i.  473,  note, 

Sortes  Sanctorum,  a  mode  of  Christian  divination,  adopted  from  the  Pagans^ 
iii.  584,  note. 

Soul,  uncertain  opinions  of  the  ancient  philosophers  as  to  the  immortality  oi^ 
i.  537.  This  doctrine  more  generally  received  among  the  barbarous  na^ 
tions,  and  ibr  what  reason,  529.  Was  not  taught  by  Moses,  530.  Pre 
sumed  reason  of  his  silence  on  this  head,  530,  note  M.  Four  diiferent  pre* 
vailing  doctrines  as  to  the  origin  of,  iv.  491,  note, 

Sozopetra  destroyed  by  the  Greek  emperor  Theophilus,  v.  318. 

dpain,  the  province  of,  described,  i.  32.  Great  revenues  raised  from  this 
province  by  the  Romans,  188.  Is  ravaged  by  the  Franks,  301.  Review 
of  the  history  of,  iii.  307.  Is  inraded  by  the  barbarous  nations,  308. 
The  invaders  conqoered  by  W^allia,  king  of  the  Goths,  311.  Success  of 
the  Vandals  there,  369.  Expedition  of  Theodoric,  king  of  the  Visigoths^ 
into,  469.  The  Cbribtian  religion  received  there,  559.  Revolt  and  mar 
t^rdom  of  Hermenegild,  559.  Persecution  of  the  Jews  in,  563.  Legisla- 
Uve  assemblies  of,  613.  Acquisitions  of  Justinian  there,  iv.  145.  Bute 
i<  under  the  emperor  Charlemagne^  v.  49.  First  introduction  of  tha 
Anba  into  the  country,  348     Defeat  and  death  Of  Roderio^  tlie  OoUiiv 
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fidi^  oC  ^^*     GoDqi«60t  €£,  by  Masa,  S58.     Its  prosperity  under  tkt 

Smoens.  261.     The  Christian  fiiith  there,  supplanted  by  that  of  Ma^ 

hornet,  263.    The  throne  of  Cordova  established  by  the  Ommiades,  263. 

Aooessioa  of  Abdalrahman,  295. 
Staiiam,  Olympic,  the  races  of,  compared  with  those  in  the  Roman  circna^ 

iv.  56.    D'Anville's  measure  of  the  Greek  stade,  ii.  92,  noie  M. 
BCaaracias,  emperor  of  Constantinople,  ir.  589. 
Stephen,  a  fteedman  of  Domitilla,  aflssssinBtes  the  emperor  Doraitian,  iL  25 

noieU. 
->  ,  coan»  of  Chartres,  his  character,  and  engagement  in  the  first 

cmsade,  v.  &59.    Deserts  lus  standard,  585. 
.  ^  Qu,  the  first  Christian  martyr,  miracoloos  discovery  of  his  body, 

and  the  miracles  worked  bv  it,  iii.  158. 

-,  the  Savage,  sent  by  the  Greek  emperor  Justinian  IL  to  exter 


minate  the  Chersonites.  iv.  580. 

■  III.,  pope,  solicits  the  aid  of  Pepin,  king  of  France,  against 

the  Lombards,  under  the  character  of  St  Peter,  v.  26.  Crowns  King 
Pepin,  29. 

Btilicbo,  the  great  general  of  the  Western  empire  under  the  emperor  Hono 
rius,  his  character,  iii.  173.  Puts  to  deatli  Rufinus,  the  tyrannical  praafect 
of  the  Hast,  177.  His  expedition  against  Alaric  in  Greece,  195.  His 
diligent  endeavors  to  check  his  progress  in  Italy,  202.  Defeats  Alario 
at  Polleatia,  205.  Drives  him  out  of  Italy,  207.  His  triumph  at  Rome, 
209.  His  preparations  to  oppose  the  invasion  of  Radagaisus,  216.  Re- 
duces and  puts  him  to  death,  220.  Supports  the  claims  of  Alaric  in  the 
Roman  senate,  230.  Is  put  to  death  at  Ravenna,  233,  234.  His  memory 
persecuted,  235. 

Stoza  beads  the  revolted  troops  of  the  emperor  Jpstinian  in  Africa,  iv.  246 
His  death  related  variously,  246,  noie  M. 

Strasburg,  baule  of,  between  Julian  and  the  Alemanni,  ii.  237. 

Stnkely,  Dr.,  Medallic  History  of  Carausius  by,  i.  401,  note,  ^ 

Saccessianus  defends  the  Roman  frontier  against  the  Goths,  L  307 

Suevi,  the  origin  and  renown  of,  i.  302,  303,  noie  M. . 

Suicide  applauded  and  pitied  by  the  Romans,  iv.  383. 

Suiones  or  Sitones,  the,  distin^shed  firom  tfaie  Suevi,  i  263,  note  M. 

Snlpicius,  Servins,  was  the  highest  improver  of  the  Roman  jurisprudence, 
iv.  321. 

Sultan,  origin  and  import  of  this  title  of  Eastern  sovereignty,  v.  5(i0,'note, 

Sumnat,  description  of  the  Pagoda  of,  in  Guzarat,  sod  its  destruction  by  the 
sultan  Mahmud,  v.  502. 

Sun,  the  worship  of,  introduced  at  Rome  by  the  emperor  Sl^fabalus,  L  170. 
Was  the  i>ieculiar  object  of  the  devotion  of  Constantino  the  Great,  before 
his  conversion,  iL  251.    And  of  Julian,  after  his  apostasy,  424. 

Surenas,  Persian  general,  a  iimiily  name,  not  a  title,  ii.  479,  note  M. 

Susa,  the  city  o(  taken  by  Constantino  the  Great,  L  476. 

Swatoslaus,  czar  of  Rusna,  his  reign,  v.  431,  433. 

Swiss  cantons,  the  confederacy  of,  how  far  similar  to  that  of  the  ancient 
Franks,  i.  300. 

Sword  of  Mars,  the  sacred  weapon  of  the  Huns,  history  of.  iiL  390. 

Syagrius,  king  of  the  Franks  and  Burgundians,  his  character,  iii  570.  It 
conquered  by  Clovii^  571. 

Sylla,  the  dictat£«r,  his  legislative  character,  iv.  375. 

Syllanus,  the  consul,  his  speech  to  the  senate,  recommending  the  electloa 
of  the  two  Gordians  to  their  approbation,  i.  206. 

Bylvania,  sister  of  the  praefeot  Rufinus,  her  sanctitjr,  iii.  178,  note. 

B^lvanns,  general  in  Gaul  under  Constantius,  is  ruined  by  treachery,  ii.  214 
Assumes  the  purple  at  Cologne,  216.    His  death,  216. 

Bylv^irUu,  pope,  is  degraded  and  sent  into  exile  by  Belisarius,  for  an  n 
tempt  to  betray  the  city  o''  Rome  to  the  Goths,  iv.  168,  169,  poie  U 
His  death.  252,  nnte^ 
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Bywamdma,  his  acooant  of  the  Pagan  ooniurmity  o  the  enperar  ComOa 

this,  dariog  his  visit  td  Home,  it.  367.    Pleads  in  behalf  of  the  aaeieol 

Pagan  religion  of  Borne  to  the  emperor  Valentinian,  iit  135. 
Synesins,  bislwp  of  Ptolemais,  exoommnnicaies  the  president  Andraniccs 

ii.  290.    His  extraordinary  character,  290,  note.    His  adyioe  to  the  East 

em  emperor  Arcadins,  iii.  197. 
Synods,  provincial,  in  the  primitive  chnrches,  institution  of^  L  558,  notes  If. 

and  O.    Natare  of  those  assemblies,  ii.  288.    Bee  Coooctls. 
Syria  its  revelations  and  extent,  i.  27.    Is  redaced  by  Chosroes  II.,  king  of 

Pe^iria,  iv.  459.    Qeneral  description  of,  v.^  204.    Is  oonqnered  by  the  fior- 

acens,  207.    Invasion  of,  by  Tameriane,  vi.  260. 
Byriac  langnage,  where  spoken  in  the  greatest  purity,  i.  242,  note. 
Syrianus,  duke  of  Egypt,  surprises  the  city  of  Alexandria,  and  expds 

Athanasius,  the  primate  of  Egypt,  ii.  348. 

T. 

IVbari,  the  Arabian  historian,  account  of  his  work,  v.  175,  noie. 

Tabenne,  the  island  o(  in  Upper .  Thebais,  ia  settled  with  munks,  by  Pi- 
c>omiu8,  iii.  523. 

Table  of  emerald  in  tlie  Gothic  treasury  in  Spain,  account  of,  iii.  299. 

Tacitus,  emperor,  his  election  and  character,  i  370. 

,  the  historian,  his  character  of  the  principles  of  the  Portico,  L  94. 

note.  The  intention  of  his  episodes,  226.  His  character  as  an  historian, 
250.  His  account  of  the  ancient  Germans,  250,  noie  M.,  255 ;  of  the 
massacre  of  the  Bructeri,  275,  note  G.  His  history,  how  preserved  and 
transmitted  down  to  us,  369,  note.  His  account  of  tlie  persecutioa  of  the 
Christians  as  the  ineendiaries  of  Bx»me,  ii.  17. 

Tactics  of  Leo  and  Gonstantine,  character  of,  v.  339,  note  M.  Military 
character  of  the  Greeks,  364. 

Tagina,  battle  of,  between  the  eunuch  Narses  and  Totila,  king  of  t\»  Goths 
in  Italy,  iv.  270,  271. 

Taherites,  the  Saracen  dynasty  o^  v.  326. 

Tamerlane,  his  birth,  reign,  and  conquests,  vi  246,  247,  note  M.  His  first 
adventures,  249,  note  M.  His  letter  to  Bajazet,  258.  Inquiry  as  to  its 
authenticity,  note  M.,  258.  His  conference  with  the  doctors  of  the  law. 
at  Aleppo.  261.  Defeats  and  takes  Bigazet  prisoner,  265, 266.  How  kept 
out  of  Europe,  271.  His  triumph  at  Samarcand,  273.  Dies  on  a  march 
to  China,  275.    His  character,  275. 

Tancred,  the  crusader,  his  character,  v.  561.  His  gallant  behavior  at  Con- 
stantinople, 571.    His  conduct  at  Jerusalem,  593,  594. 

Tarachus,  the  sufferings  of,  and  other  Christians,  ii  81,  notea  M. 

Tarasins,  secretary  to  the  empress  Irene,  made  patriarch  of  Constanti- 
nople, V.  37.  Presides  at,  and  frames  the  decrees  of,  the  second  oonncil 
of  Nice,  37. 

Tarik,  the  Arab,  his  descent  on  Spain,  v.  252.  Defeats  and  kills  EodariQ 
king  of  the  Goths,  253.    His  disgrace,  257,  261. 

Tarragona,  the  city  of;  aloKWt  destroyed  by  the  Franks,  i.  301. 

Tartars.    See  Scythians. 

Tartary,  Eastern,  conquest  of,  by  Tamerlane,  vL  253. 

Tatian,  and  his  son  Proculus,  destroyed  by  the  base  arts  of  Rofinus,  tha 
confidential  minister  of  the  emperor  Tbeodosius,  iii.  166,  167.    • 

Taurus,  the  consul,  ii.  388.    Bamshed  by  the  tribanal  of  Chalcedon,  400. 

Taxes,  how  the  Roman  citizens  wero  exonerated  from  the  burden  of,  L  186. 
Account  of  those  instituted  by  Augustus,  189.  Freedom  of  Rome  given 
to  all  provincials  by  Caracalla,  for  the  purpose  of  taxation,  194,  or  hy^  M. 
Aarelios,  194,  note  W.  Consequences  of  this  measure,  195.  How  raised 
under  Constantine  the  Groat,  and  his  successors,  ii  141, 142^  'tota  M»  IM. 
nrte  U.    Capitation  tax,  145, 146,  note  M..  iv  7\ 

f  igr<  siege  oC  by  Mahomet,  v.  138,  139. 
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TemB,  dn.  UuA  king  of  the  Ooths,  defeated  and  killed  Ity  the  eaaodt-Nareefl^ 
ir.  273,  %yi, 

Telemachns,  an  Asiatic  monk,  loses  his  life  at  Rome,  in  an  attempt  to  pre- 
vent the  combat  of  the  gladiators,  iii.  SIO,  vide  note  M. 

Temple  of  Jerasalem  bamed,  ii.  22.  History  of  the  emperor  JnUan's  at- 
tempt to  restore  it,  436.  ' 

Tema^in.    See  Zingis. 

Tephnoe  is  oocnpied  and  fortified  by  the  Panlicians,  ▼.  392. 

Pertollian,  his  pious  exaltation  in  the  expected  damnation  of  all  the  paj^n 
world,  L  538.  Criticisms  on  the  Latin  passage,  and  Gibbon's  transbAtion, 
538,  fUfies  Q-.  and  M.  Soggests  desertion  to  Christian  soldiers,  552,  note. 
Critical  inqoiry  as  to  his  real  meaning,  552,  notes  Q.  and  M.  His  sas- 
pidoiis  aooonnt  of  two  edicts  oi  Tiberius  and  Marcos  Antoninas,  in  fiiYor 
of  the  Christians,  ii.  46. 

Testaments,  the  B>onian  laws  for  regulating,  iv.  362.    Codicils,  364. 

Tetricas  assames  the  onpire  in  Gaal  at  the  instigation  of  Victoria,  i.  348. 
Betrays  his  legions  into  the  hands  of  Anreiian,  349.  Is  led  in  triumph  by 
Aurelian,  359,  360. 

Teutonic  language,  the  cycle  of  poetry  relating  to  Attila  the  Hun  in  the,  iii. 
413,  414,  note  M. 

Thabor,  Mount,  dispute  conoeniing  the  light  of,  vL  193. 

Tbanet,  the  island  of,  granted  by  Vortigem,  as  a  settlement  for  his  Saxon 
auxiliaries,  iiL  616. 

Theatrical  entertainments  of  the  Romans  described,  iii.  264. 

Thebiean  legion,  the  martyrdom  of,  apocryphal,  ii.  60,  note. 

Theft,  the  Roman  laws  relating  to,  iv.  369,  375. 

Themes,  or  military  governments  of  the  Qreek  empire,  account  of,  v.  340. 

Themistius,  the  orator,  his  encomium  on  religious  toleration,  ii.  522. 

Theodatus,  his  birth  and  el&fration  to  the  t&one  of  Italy,  iv.  149.  His  dis* 
graceful  treaties  with  the  emperor  Justinian,  and  revcHt  against  them,  152, 
153.    His  deposition  and  death,  158. 

Iheodebert,  king  of  the  Fnonks  in  Austrasia,  joins  the  Goths  in  the  siege 
and  destruction  of  Milan,  iv.  176.    Invades  Italy,  177.    His  death,  178. 

Termini,  the  ancient,  tlie  savages  of  Scythia  compared  to,  iii  27. 

Theodemir,  a  €h>tliic  prince  of  Spain,  copy  of  bis  treaty  of  submission  to  the 
Saracens,  v.  258. 

Theodora,  empress,  her  birth,  and  early  history,  iv.  48.    Her'  marriage  with 
Justinian,  52.    Her  tyranny,  53.    Her  virtues,  54.    Her  death,  55.    H/vr 
fortitude  during  the  Nika  sedition,  63.    Account  of  her  palace  and  ga 
dens  of  HersBum,  90.    Her  pious  concern,  for  the  conversion  of  Nubia, 
661,  562. 

,  wife  of  the  Greek  empSnor  TbeophOus,  her  history,  iv.  594.  Re 
stored  the  worship  of  images,  v.  39.  Provokes  the  Panlicians  to  rebellion 
392. 

-,  daughter  of  the  Greek  emperor  Constantino  IX.,  her  history,  iv 


610,  611. 
1  widow  of  Baldwin  HI.,  king  oi  •* erusatem,  her  tuir.  entures  as  the 

concubine  of  Andronicus  Comnenus,  iv.  528. 
Theodore  Angelus,  despot  of  Epirus,  seizes  the  emperor  Peter  of  Coar> 

tenay,  vi.  115.    Possesses  himself  of  Thessalonica,  116. 
Ibeodoric^  the  son  of  AJaric,  his  prosperous  reign  over  the  Visigoths  hi 

Gaul,  iii.  425.    Unhappy  Dates  of  his  daughters,  427.    Is  prevailed  on  by 

^tius  to  join  his  forces  against  Attila,  436.    Is  killed  at  the  battle  of 

Chalons,  440. 
■*»  II.,  iii.  467.    Acquires  the  Gotnic  sceptre  by  the  murder  of  his 

brother  Torismond,  467.    His  character  by  Sidonius,  468.    His  expeditioa 

into  Spain,  470. 
«  the  Ostrogoth,  his  birth  and  education,  iv.  1,  2,  ««<«»  M.    If 

ijfeed  by  his  troops  into  a  revolt  against  the  emperor  ZevM,  •.     Ha 

vcdortakes  tie  conquest  of  ItaTy,  8.    Redooes  and  kills  Odmoer,  9, 11 
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Is  fteknowlodged  hJtng  of  Italv,  19.  Review  of  hii  adsindiUilkNi,  1% 
13.  Amigiw  a  third  of  the  lands  of  Italy  to  bis  soldiers,  13,  mde  moU  11. 
His  Tiait  to  Bxnne,  and  care  of  the  pablio  boildingSp  23,  24  noU  M.  Hir 
rcliaioD,  SS7.    His  remorae  and  death,  38. 

Tbeodoric,  aim  of  Triarina,  !▼.  7. 

Theodosian  code,  leoovery  of  the  first  five  books  of  the,  iv.  327,  tute  W. 

Theodosiopolis,  the  city  o^  in  Armenia,  bailt,  iii.  360. 

Theodosias  the  Great,  bia  distinction  between  a  Aoman  prince  and  a  Par- 
thian monarch,  ii.  152,  noie.  The  province  of  Mvaia  preaenred  by  bia 
▼alor,  589.  Is  associated  bv  Gratian  as  emperor  of  the  JSaat,  iii.  57.  Hia 
birth  and  character,  56.  His  pmdent  and  aaocessiul  condnet  of  the  Gothic 
war,  61.  Defeata  an  invasion  of  the  Ostrogoths,  67.  His  treaty  with 
Maximna,  78.  His  baptism,  and  edict  to  establish  orthodox  &ith,  80. 
Purges  the  city  of  Ckmstantinople  from  Arianism,  86.  Bnforoea  the Nioene 
doctrine  thronghont  the  East,  87.  Convenes  a  council  at  Constantinople, 
88.  His  edicto  against  heresy,  91.  Receives  the  fagitive  family  of  Yal- 
entinian,  and  marries  his  sister  Galla,  104, 105.  Deteata  Maanras,  and 
visits  RomC;  106, 107.  His  character,  107, 108.  His  lenity  to  the  dty  of 
Antioch,  111,  113.  His  croel  treatment  of  Thesaalanica,  114.  Submits  to 
the  penance  imposed  by  6t  Ambrose,  for  his  severity  to  Tbessakmica, 
117.  Restores  Valentinian,  119.  Consalts  John  of  Lycopolis,  the  her- 
mit, on  the  intended  war  against  Engenins,  122.  Defeats  Eogenina, 
125.  His  death,  127.  Procnred  a  senatorial  renunciation  of  the  Pa^;an 
religion,  138.  Abolisbea  Pagan  rites,  140.  Prohibits  the  Pagan  religion, 
149. 

-  the  younger,  his  birth,  iii.  348.    Is  said  to  he  left  by  his  father 


Arcadins  to  the  care  of  Jesdegerd,  king  of  Persia,  349.    His  education 
and  character,  353.    His  marriage  with  Endoda,  355,  356.    His  war  vdtfa 


Persia,  357.  His  pious  joy  on  the  death  of  John,  the  usurper  of  the  West, 
365.  His  treaty  with  the  Huns,  367.  His  aemies  defeated  by  Attila,  396 
Is  reduced  to  accept  a  peace  dictated  by  Attila,  401,  402.  Is  eppressed 
by  the  embassies  of^  Attila,  404.  Embassy  of  Haximin  to  Attila,  406:  Is 
privy  to  a  scheme  fbr  the  assassination  of  Attila,  416.  Attila's  embassy 
to  him  on  that  occasion,  417.  His  death,  418.  His  perplexity  at  the 
religions  feuds  between  Cyril  and  Nestorius,  iv.  510.  Banishes  Nestorina; 
513. 

IIL,  emperor  of  Constantinople,  iv..56I. 

,  the  father  of  the  emperor,  bis  successful  expedition  to  Britain, 
ii.  568.  Is  received  by  the  citizens  of  London,  and  publishes  an  amnesty, 
568.  Suppresses  the  revolt  of  Pirmoa  the  Moor,  in  Africa,  572.  Is  be- 
headed at  Carthage,  574. 

-,  patriarch  of  Alexandria,  his  competition  with  Gaian,  how  de- 


cided, iv.  557.    Hia  negotiations  at  the  court  of  Constantinople,  559. 

-,  the  deacon,  grandson  of  the  emi>eror  Heraclins,  murdered  by 


his  brother  Constana  II.,  iv.  574. 

,  the  lover  of  Antonina,  detected  by  Belisarius,  iv.  184.    Turns 

monk  to  escape  her,  185.    His  death,  187.    Misrepresentation  respecting 
it,  187,  note  M. 

Theodotus,  president  of  the  coonofl  of  Hierapolis  under  Constantius,  his 
ridiculous  flattery  to  that  emperor,  ii.  390. 

Theophano,  wife  of  the  emperor  Romanus  II.,  poisons  both  him  and  his 
iather,  iv.  605.  Her  connection  with  Nioephorus  Phooas,  606.  His  mur- 
der, and  her  exile,  608. 

Ibeophilus,  emperor  of  Constan^nople,  iv.  592.  His  Amorian  war  with  the 
cahph  Motassem,  v.  318. 

.  ^^..^^ ^  archbishop  of  Alexandria,  destroys  the  temple  of  Serapis,  and 

the  Alexandrian  library,  iii.  145,  146.     Assists  the  persecution  of  Sc 
Clnysostom,  343.    His  mvective  against  Eudoxia,  345,  iwie, 

-,  Lis  pious  embassy  from  Constantius  to  the  East  Indies  and  im 


Abyssinia,  ii.  876»  nOe,  and  noU  M. 
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flwopbobaB,  the  Pcriian  Ms  imibrtatuite  history,  ir.  999. 

TbempatiBy  or  Esseniaii^r  some  aocoont  o^  i  678. 

ThermopylfB,  the  Straits  of,  fortified  bv  the  emperar  Jvstiniaii,  iv.  M 

Thessalonioa,  sedition  and  massacre  there,  iii»  113.    Crttel  treatment  ot  ikm 

citixensi  114.    Peaanoe  of  Theodosins  for  this  seiwrit^,  117.  . 
ThendeHada,  princess  of  Bavaria,  married  to  Aathans,  king  of  the  Lorn 

bards,  iv,  414. 
Thibant^  count  of  Canipegne,  engages  in  the  ibnrth  crosade,  tL  61. 
Thomas  the  Cappadocaan,  his  twoLt  agwnst  the  Greek  emperqr  Michael  IL 

and  cniel  ponishment,  iv.  592. 
»■*'  of  Damaseus,  his  «q>lcnts  agninst  the  Saracens  when  besieging 

that  city,  v.  197. 

,  St,  accoant  of  $b»  Christians  of,  in  India,  iy.  547.    PersecatioD 

of  thorn  by  the  Portngaese,  547,  548,  note  M.,  549. 
fhrare  is  colonized  byr.  the  Bastarns,  in  the  reign  of  Probas,  1 383.    The 

fagitive  Ooths  permitted  to  settle  there  l^  the  emperor  Valens,  iil  3L 

Is  rftraged  b^  them,  38.    The  Ociths  settled  there  by  Theodosins^  68. 
Tbras*.mand,  king  of  the  Vandals,  his  character,  iii.  549. 
Three  Chapters,  the  famous  dispute  concerning  the,  iv.  532. 
Thundering  Legion,  the  story  concerning,  of  sospicioas  veracity,  ii.  47. 
Tiberias  is  adopted  b^  Angnstns,  i  90.    His  administration  of  the  laws,  98 

Reduces  Cappadocia,  191,  note.    Suspicions  story  of  his  edict  in  favor  of 

the  Christians,  li.  46. 

'     '  ■•   is  invested  by  Justin  U.  as  his  successor  in  the  empire  ofthe  East, 

iv.  401.    His  character  and  death,  403,  404. 
Timasius,  master-general  of  the  army  under  the  emperor  Theodosins,  iiL 

3S8.    Is  diMmused  and  exiled  under  Areadius,  338. 
Timothy  the  Cat  conspires  the  murder  of  Proterius,  archbishop  of  Alexan* 

dria,  and  succeeds  him,  iv.  522. 
Tipasa,  miraculous  gift  of  speech  bestowed  on  the  Cathotiea  there,  whose 

tongues  had  been  cut  out,  lii.  557. 
Tiridates,  king  of  Armenia,  his  character  and  history,  ii  419.    Is  restored 

to  hi«  kingdom  by  Diocletian,  419.    Is  expelled  by  the  Persians,  422.    Is 

restored  again  b^  treaty  between  the  Romans  and  Persians,  430.    His 

conversion  to  Christianity,  and  death,  iiL  179,  vide  noie.ll. 
Tithes  assigned  to  the  clergy  as  well  by  Zoroaster  as  by  Moses,  i.  236,  note 

Were  first  granted  to  the  chuteh  hj  Charlemagne,  t.  47. 
Titus  admitted  to  share  the  Imperial  dignity  with  his  father  VespaMan, 

i.  90. 
Togrul  Beg,  saltan  of  the  Turks,  his  reign  and  character,  v.  50^.    He  res 

cues  the  caliph  of  Bagdad  from  his  enemies,  509. 
Toledo  taken  by  the  Arabs  under  Tarik,  v.  253,  254. 

Toleration,  universal,  its  happy  eflfects  in  the  Roman  empire,  i.  34.    Re* 
sW. 


strictions  therein,  38,  note  W.  What  sects  &e  most  intolerant,  237,  238. 
noteslS.. 

Tollius,  obieetioiis  to  his  account  ofthe  .vidon  of  Antigonus,  ii.  264,  note. 

Tongues,  the  gift  of,  i.  539,  noie  M. 

Torismond,  son  of  Theodoric,  king  ofthe  Visigoths,  attends  his  father  againsl 
Attila,  king  of  ^e  Hxms,  iii.  436.  Battle  of  Chalons,  440.  Is  acknowl 
edged  king  on  the  death  of  his  ftther  in  the  field,  442.  Is  killed  by  hi« 
brother  Theodoric,  467. 

Torture,  how  admitted  in  the  criminal  law  of  the  Romans  under  the  em- 
perors, ii.  138. 

Totila  is  elected  king  of  Italy  by  the  Goths,  iv.  250.  His  justice  and  mod- 
eration, 253.  Besieges  and  takes  the  city  of  Rome,  255,  256.  Is  induced 
t'i  spare  Rome  from  destruction,  at  the  instance  of  BelisarKi,  259 
Tskes  Rome  again,  264.  Plunders  Sicily,  265.  Battle  of  Tagim,  S70 
Uis  death,  272,  note  M. 

Yoohmides,  the  Saracen  dynasty  of,  v.  327. 

Toamaments  preferable  exhibitions  to  the  Olympic  gamM^  t.  SML 
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fonra,  battle  of»  between  Cbarlea  liertel  and  the  SarBoena,  v.  299. 

Toxamlria^  in  Germau^,  is  OTemin  and  occupied  by  the  Franks,  ii  WX 

Traditon,  in  the  primitive  charch,  ii.  67. 

Tri^, .  emperor,  his  conquest  of  Dacia,  i.  7.  His  ccmqaests  in  the  Eail 
7.  Contrast  between  the  characters  of  him  and  Hadrian,  8.  His  pillai 
described,  59.  Why  adopted  h^  the  emperor  Nenra,  91.  His  instnuv 
lions  to  Pliny  the  younger  for  his  conduct  towards  the  Christianfly  iL  2i. 
Description  of  his  nimoiu  bridgie  oter  the  Danube,  vr.  92,  note. 

t  oovLotj  his  treacherous  murder  of  Para,  king  of  Armenia,  iL  581. 

Transubstantiation,  the  doctrine  of,  when  establisnsd,  vi.  37. 

Irebatius,  a  jurisoonsnlt  patronized  by  Cicero^  opinions  of^  ir.  383.    Srer 
with  regard  to,  3S3,  note  W. 
?rebi«nid,  the  city  c£,  taken  and  plundered  by  the  Gh>th8,  i.  308.    Aa-  - 
tiquity  tit,  308,  note  M.     The  dukes  of,  become  independent  on  the 
Greek  empire,  vi.  105,  note  M.     Is  yielded  to  the  Turks  by  David,  its 
last  emperor,  414,  415,  notet  M. 

Tribi^d  the  Ostrogoth,  his  rebellion  in  Phrygia  against  the  -emperor  Ar- 
cadms,  iii.  331. 

Tribune,  the  office  of,  explamed,  i  79,  80,  note  M.,  80. 

Tribonian,  his  genius  and  character,  iv.  3S9.  Is  employed  hy  Justinian  lo 
reform  the  code  «pf  Bx>man  laws,  330,  331.  The  Anti-Tribonians,  899, 
noteW. 

Tritaity.  the  mysterious  doctnne  of.  iL  359.  Is  violently  agitated  in  the 
schools  of  Alexandria,  309.  Three  systems  of.  315.  Decisiens  of  the 
council  of  Nice  concerning,  317.  Dinerent  forms  of  the  dexology,  354. 
Frauds  used  to  support  the  doctrine  dt,  iii.  555. 

Tripoli,  the  confederacy  o^  cruelly  oppressed  under  the  govemmeitt  of 
Count  Romanns,  ii.  569. 

Trisagion,  religions  war  concerning,  iv.  524. 

Troops,  B4iman,  theur  discipline,  i.  11.  When  they  first  rec^ved  pay,  186 
Cause  of  the  difficulty  in  levying  them,  ii.  129.  Bee  Jovians,  Palatiaea^ 
and  Pnetorian  bands. 

Troy,  the  situation  of  that  city,  and  of  the  Grecian  camp  of  besiegers,  de- 
scribed, iL  92. 

Tndela,  Benjamm  of,  the  genuineness  of  his  travels  caUed  into  doabt,  v. 
348,  note  M. 

Turin,  battle  of,  between  Constantino  the  Great,  and  the  lieutenants  of 
Maxentius,  L  477. 

Turisnnd,  king  of  the  Gepidse,  his  honorable  reception  of  Alboin  the  Lom- 
bard, who  had  slain  his  son  in  battle,  iv.  389,  390. 

Turks,  their  origin,  iv.  200,  note  M.  Their  primitive  institutions,  202. 
Their  conquest,  203,  204.  Their  alliance  with  the  emperor  Justinian,  205. 
Send  auxiliaries  to  Heraclius,  477.  Grow  powerful  and  lioentioas  under 
the  Baracens,  v.  320.  Terror  excited  by  their  menacing  Euro]^,  410. 
Their  military  character,  415.  They  extend  themselves  over  Asia,  499. 
Beign  of  Mahmud  the  Gaanevide,  499,  500.  Thdr  manners  and  emigra< 
tion,  505.  They  subdue  Persia,  507.  Dynasty  of  the  Se\jnkiaBs,  50B. 
They  invade  the  prorinoes  of  the  Greek  empire,  512.  iL«ormation  of 
the  Eastern  calendar,  522.  They  conquer  Asia  Minor,  524.  Their 
capital  city,  Nice,  taken  by  the  crusaders,  575.  The  seat  of  government 
removed  to  loonium,  vL  3.  Valor  and  conquests  of  Zenghi,  16.  Char- 
acter of  Sultan  Noureddin,  16.  Conquest  of  Egypt,  17.  Origin  and  his- 
tory of  the  Ottomans,  225.  Their  first  passage  mto  Europe,  230.  Theii 
money,  the  value  of  the  asper,  284,  note  and  note  M.  Their  education 
and  discipline,  286.  Embassy  from,  to  the  emperor  Sigismood,  370 
Take  the  citv  of  Constantinople,  403. 

farpin,  archbishop,  the  romance  of,  by  whom,  and  when  wiitteo,  ▼.  54*. 
note. 

Twelve  Tables,  review  of  the  laws  of,  iv.  303,  Ttoti  M.  Their  severiqr,  SIV 
Vmr  titt  erinniial  code  of;  sank  into  disuse.  373. 
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rw0  Prineiples^  the,  in  Pergian  theology,  i.  S31,  €32,  note  Gh^  239.  flS», 

FrranU  of  Borne,  the  popalar  coooeit  of  the  thirty,  imrofltigBted,  i  321, 

note  M. 
Tyre  is  besieged  by  Saladiii,  vi.  29. 

U. 

(Tknune,  description  of  that  country,  i  289. 

Uidin,  Iqpg  of  the  Hans,  reduces  and  kills  Gainas,  the  Goth,  iii.  339.    la 

driven  back  by  the  vigilance  of  the  Imperial  ministera,  350,  351. 
Ulpbilaa,  the  apostle  <u  the  Gkrths,  his  pioas  labors,  iii.  541.    His  M<bbo- 

Glothio  alphabet,  541,  note  M.    Propagated  Arianism,  546. 
Ulpian,  the  iavtryer,  placed  at  the  head  of  the  ooancil  of  state,  under  the  em- 
peror Alexander  Severus,  i.  177.    Is  murdered  bjp  the  praetorian  guards^ 

.81,  vtde  note  W. 
Upsal,  anciently  fiunous  for  its  Gk>thic  temple,  i.  283. 
Urban  11.,  pope,  patronizes  Peter  the  .Hermit,  in  his  project  for  reoovering 

the  Holy  Land,  v.  538.    Exhorts  the  people  to  a  crusade^  at  the  oooncu 

of  Clermont,  543.    His  secret  motives  for  it,  568,  note  M. 
~  V.  ia  visited  by  John  PaliBologas,  vi  297.    Kemoves  the  papal  oourt 

from  Avignon  to  Rome,  495. 

■         VI.,  pope,  his  disputed  election,  vL  497. 
(Jraacius,  master  of  the  offices  under  the  emperor  ValentiuiaB,  occasions  a 

revolt  of  the  Alemanni  by  his  parsimony,  u.  553. 
Ursicinus,  a  Roman  general,  his  treacherous  conduct  to  Sylvanus  in  Gaul, 

iL  216.    Is  superseded  in  his  command  over  the  Eastern  provinces,  230. 

Is  sent  back  again  to  conduct  the  war  with  Persia  under  Oabiaian,  230. 

Is  again  disgraced,  230. 
Crsini,  history  of  the  Eoman  family  of;  vi  461—495,  note,  477—512. 
Ursulas,  treasurer  of  the  empire  under  ConstautiuB.  oi^ustly  put  to  death  tff 

the  tribunal  of  Ghalcedou,  ii  399. 
Usury.    See  Interest  of  Money. 


Vadomair,  prince  of  be  Alemanni,  is  sent  prisoner  to  Spain»  by  the  emperor 
Julian,  ii  381.    His  son  murdered  b^  the  Bomanw,  555. 

Valens,  general  of  the  lUyrian  frontier,  receives  the  title  of  Cssar  from 
Licinius,  i  491.    Loses  ma  new  title  and  his  life,  492. 

• ,  the  brother  of  the  emperor  Valentinian,  is  associated  with  him  fai 

the  empire,  ii.  528.  Obtains  from  his  brother  the  Eastern  portion  of  the 
empire,  529.  His  timidity  on  the  revolt  of  Procopius,  534.  His  dbarac- 
ter,  539.  Is  baptized  by  JSudoxus,  and  patronizes  the  Arians,  545.  Is 
vindicated  from  the  charge  of  persecution,  547.  His  edict  against  the 
Egyptian  monks,  548.  His  war  with  the  Gk)ths,  iii  26.  Receives  the 
suppliant  Goths  into  the  Roman  territories,  32.  His  war  with  them,  40. 
Is  defeated  and  killed  at  the  battle  c^  Hadrianople,  49,  50.  His  enlogium 
,    by  Libanius,  51. 

,  the  Arian  bishop  of  Mursa,  hia  crafty  pretensions  to  divine  revela- 
tion, ii.  329. 

rakmtia,  a  new  province  in  Britain,  settled  by  Theododns,  ii  569. 

^alendnian  I.,  his  ekxstion  to  the  empire,  and  character,  ii  525.  526.  Asso- 
ciates his  brother  Valena  with  him,  528.  Divides  die  empirft  into  the 
Ea$t  and  Weat,  and  retains  the  latter,  529.  His  cruelty,  539.  His  civil 
institutions,  541.  His  edicts  to  restrain  the  avarice  of  the  clergy,  549. 
Chastises  the  Alemanni,  and  fortifies  the  Rhine,  556.  His  expeoit'oB  to 
lllyricunv.  and  death,  589,  590.  Is  vindicated  from  the  duurge  of  pviyga 
my,  591. 
-  IL  is  invettod  with  the  Imperial  omaments  in  his  irciiihiii*f 
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,  on  the  death  of  hia  fiitber,  iL  592.  Is  fefiued  by  St  AuliRMe  thi 
privilege  of  a  chnrch  for  him  and  bis  mother  Jastina,  on  acooontof  theif 
Atiaa'  principlet,  iii.  97.  His  flight  irom  the  invanon  of  MaKimns,  109. 
Is  restored  by  Uie  emperor  Tbeodosias,  119.  His  character,  119,  120. 
His  death,  121. 

Valentinian  III.  is  established  emperor  of  the  West,  by  his  cousin  Theodo> 
■ins  the  Yonnger,  iii.  366.  Is  committed  to  the  gaardiansbip  of  his  mother 
Placidia,  367.  Flies,  on  the  invasion  of  Italy  by  Attila.  449.  Bends  an 
embassy  to  Attila  to  purchase  bis  retreat,  4.50.  Murders  the  patrician 
Ctius,  454.  Ravishes  the  wife  of  Petronius  Maximus,  456.  His  death 
and  character,  457. 

Valentinians,- their  confused  ideas  of  the  divinity  of  Jesus  Christ,  iv.  495^ 
note. 

Valeria,  empress,  widow  of  Galeriua,  the  unfortunate  fate  of  her  and  ber 
mother,  i  487,  466. 

Vaterian  is  elected  censor  under  the  emperor  Dedus,  i  292.  His  elevation 
to  the  empire,  and  his  character,  297,  298.  Is  defeated  end  taken  prisoner 
l^  Bapor,  king  of  Persia,  316.  His  treatment,  319,  noU  M.  His  incon- 
sistent behavior  towards  the  Christians,  ii.  52. 

Vandals  and  Ooths  originally  one  people,  i.  285.  This  opinion  controverted, 
285,  286,  note  G.  Total  extirpation  of  the  Vandals,  296,  note  M.  Bee 
Gtoths.  Their  successes  in  Spain,  iii.  369,  370.  Their  expedition  into 
Africa  under  Gtenseric,  371.  They  raise  a  naval  force,  and  invade  Italy, 
459.  Sack  of  Rome  by,  463.  Their  naval  depredations  on  the  coast  of 
the  Mediterranean,  486.  Their  conversion  to  the  Christian  religion, 
543.  Persecnti<n  of  the  Catholics,  549,  550.  Expedition  of  Belisarius 
against  Gelimer,  iv.  121.  Conquest  o^  133.  Their  name  and  distinction 
lost  in  Africa,  140,  249.  Remains  of  their  nation  still  found  in  Germany, 
140. 

Varanes.    See  Bahram. 

Varangians  of  the  north,  origin  and  history  of,  v.  423. 

Varchonites,  the,  subdued  by  the  Turks,  iv.  204,  note  M. 

Varronian,  the  infant  son  of  the  emperor  Jovian,  history  of,  ii*  524* 

Vasag,  general  of  Arsaces  Tiranas,  flayed  by  King  Bapor,  ii.  577,  note  M. 

Vataces,  John,  his  long  and  prosp^pus  reign  at  Nice,  vi.  117 — ^124.  His 
character,  141 — 158. 

Ve^etius,  his  remarks  on  the  degeneracy  of  the  Roman  discipline  at  the 
time  of  Theodosius  the  Great,  ii.  129. 

Veil,  the  siege  of  that  city,  the  sera  of  the  Roman  army  first  receiving  regu- 
lar pay,  i.  185.    Bite  and  ruins  of,  186,  note  M. 

Venice,  foundation  of  that  republic,  iii.  446,  447,  note  G.  Its  infant  state 
under  the  exarebs  of  Ravenna,  iv.  408.  Its  growth  and  prosperity  at  the 
time  of  the  fourth  crusade,  vi.  62 — 64,  note  M.  AUianoe  with  France,  65. 
Divides  the  Greek  empire  with  the  Frenchi.97. 

Veratina,  his  mode  of  obeying  the  law  of  the  twelve  tables  respecting  per- 
sonal insfdts,  iv.  370. 

Verina,  empress,  the  widow  of  Leo,  deposes  Zeno,  iv.  4.  Her  tuibulenf 
life,  5. 

Verona,  siege  of,  by  Constantino  the  Great,  1.  478.  Battle  of,  between  Still 
cho,  the  Roman  general,  and  Alaric  the  Goth,  iii.  216. 

Verres,  why  his  punishment  was  inadequate  to  his  offences,  iv.  375; 

Vespasian,  his  prudence  in  sharing  the  Imperial  dignity  -vi-ifh  bill  son  Titat 
L90. 

Vestals,  Roman,  their  number  and  peculiar  oflSoe,  iii.  13*2. 

Vetranio,  the  Biioman  general  in  Illyricum,  assumes  the  purple,  and  enter* 
faito  an  alliance  with  the  Gaulish  usurper  Magnentius,  ii.  189, 190.  la 
reduced  to  abdicate  his  new  dignity,  192. 

Victoria  exereises  tfie  govemicent  over  the  legions  and  prorinces  of  Oanl,  I 

Vietorjr,  her  wfot^n  and  altar,  in  the  srnate  Vonse  at  Rottie, 
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'itL*133,'^  134.   ^The  senate  petitioiifl  the  Christian  emperon  to  hmwe  I* 
.  festored,  134. 
^igilantias^'tbe  presbyter,  is  abased  by  St  Jerom  for  opposing  monkish 

saperstitioD,  iii.  157,  note. 
VigiUas,  interpreter  to  tbe  embassy  from  Theodosias  tbe  Yoonger  to  Atdla,' 

is  privy  to  a  scheme  for  the  assassination  of  Attila,  iii.  416.    Is  detected 

lyAttiV^e. 
■  parchases  the  papal  chair  of  Belisarins  and  his  wife,  iv.  1(9.    In- 

stigates Jnstinian  to  resame  the  conqaest  of  Italy,  265. 
Vine,  its  progress,  from  the  time  of  Homer,  i.  65,  66,  noies  M .  and  W. 
Virgd,  his  foarth  edogae  interpreted  into  a  prophecv  of  the  coming  of  the 

Messiah,  269,  S70.    Is  tbe  most  ancient  writer  who  mentions  the  mana- 

facta  re  of  silk,  iv.  66. 
Vitalian,  the  Gk>thic  chie^  is  treacheroasly  m  ordered  at  Constantinople, 

iv.  43. 
Vitalianns,  prsatorian  pnefect  under  the  emperor  Maximin,  put  to  death  by 

order  of  the  senate,  i.  207. 
Vitellias,  emperor,  his  character,  i.  96,  note. 

Victorinas,  successor  of  Posthnmas,  i.  348.    Mis  death  and  character,  346 
Viterbo,  battle  o(  vi.  448. 
Vitiges,  general  of  the  barbarians  ander  Tbeodatos,  king  of  Italy,  is  by  his 

troops  declared  king  of  Ital^,  iv.  137.    He  besieges  Belisarins  in  Home, 

159.    Is  forced  to  raise  the  siege,  172, 173.    He  is  besieged  by  Belisarins 

in  BAvenna,  178.    Is  taken  prisoner  in  Ravenna,  181.    Conforms  to  the 

Atbanasiah  faith,  and  is  honorably  settled  in  Asia,  181, 182.    His  embassy 

to  Chosroes,  king  of  Persia,  219. 
Vitravias,  the  architect,  his  remarks  on  the  buildings  of  Home,  iii.  265. 
Vizier,  derivation  of  that  appellation,  y.  121,  note. 
Vooonian  law  abolished  tiie  right  of  female  inheritance,  iv.  361.     How 

evaded,  364. 
Voltaire  prefers  the  labarum  of  Constantino  to  the  anp^  of  Licinius,  il  263, 

note*    His  reflections  on  the  expenses  of  a  siege,  iii.  640,  note, 
Vorti^m,  king  of  South  Britain,  his  invitation  of  the  Saxons  for  assistance 

against  his  enemies,  iii  616,  note. 
Vouti,  emperor  of  China,  his^exploits  against  the  Huns,  iii.  19. 

W. 

VValachians,  the  present,  descendants  from  the  Roman  settlers  in  ancient 

Dacia,  L  342,  note. 
Wales  settled  by  British  refugees  from  Saxon  tyranny,  iii.  621,  625.    The 

bards  of,  628. 
Wallia  is  chosen  king  of  the  Ooths,  iii.  311.    He  reduces  the  barbarous 

invaders  of  Spain,  312.    Is  settled  in  Aquitain,  312. 
Walter  the  Penniless,  a  leader  in  the  first  crusade,  marches  throogfa  Hun- 
gary, V.  553,  554. 
iVar  and  robbery,  their  difference,  v.  88.    Bvolutions  and  military  exercise 

of  the  Qreeks^  367.     Military  character  of  the  Saracens,  370.    Of  the 

Franks  and  Latins,  371. 
Warburton,  bishop  of  Gloucester,  his  literary,  character,  ii.  436,  note.    His 

labors  to  establish  the  miraculoas  interruption  to  Julian's  building  tbe 

temple  of  Jerusalem,  439,  440,  notes,  vide  notes  G.  and  M. 
Wama,  battle  of,  between  the  sultan  Amurath  II.  and  Ladislaus,  king  of 

Hungary  and  Poland,  vi.  355. 
Werdan,  the  Greek  general,  defeated  by  the  Saracens  at  Aiznadin,  ▼.  1S4, 

noteM. 
Wenck,  Mr.,  German  edition  of  Gibbon's  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Reinaa 

Empire  by,  incomplete,  vide  Editor's  Preface,  vol.  i.  p.  xxi.    His  valuable 
I  added  to  the  present  edition,  and  marked  W. 
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WiMtr  the  average  price ef,  aoder  the  mamoman  af  OmMJtii^  2r^ ^^^»;^ 

iL  466,  nott, 
Wfaiuker.  Mr^  xemarka  on  hia  aoooont  of  the  Iriah  deaoen  of  die  Soottifk 

nation,  ii..565,  note, 
\Kniite,  Mr^  Axabic  profeflflor  at  Oxfivd,  character  of  hk  aermona  at  Bamp 

ton's  lectare,  ▼.  288,  note. 
Wilfrid,  the  i^KMtle  of  Sobbcx,  hii  benevolent  establiahment  at  Sdaey*  iii 

fi27. 
William  I.,  the  Dad,  kinar  of  Sicily,  v.  493. 
William  IL,  the  Good,  king  of  Sicily,  t.  494. 
Windmills,  the  use  oC  from  wbenoe  derived,  vi  129. 
Wine,  the  vse  of,  expressly  prohibited  by  Mahomet,  v.  116. 
Wisdom  of  Solomon,  when  and  b^  whom  that  book  was  written,  ii.  304. 
Wolodomir,  great  prince  of  Aossia,  v.  436.    Marries  Anne,  daughter  of  the 

emperor  Oomanns,  362.    His  conversion  to  Christianity,  436. 
Women,  in  hereditary  monarchies,  allowed  to  exercise  sovereignty,  tfaoagl; 

incaptable  of  subordinate  state  offices,  L  175.    Opinion  of,  by  Metelloi 

Nomidicos,  176,  note.    How  treated  by  the  Eoman  civil  Laws,  iv.  345 

346.    The  Vooonian  law,  how  evaded,  364.    Are  not  excladed  from  Para 

dise,  by  Mahomet,  v.  119. 


Xenophon,  his  description  of  the  desert  of  Mesopotamia,  ii  477,  478. 
Xerxes,  the  sitoation  of  his  bridge  of  boat^  for  passing  over  to  Europe 
pointed  out,  iL  91,  92,  note  M. 


Yelin-Thsou-tsai,  the  mandarin,  patrioU6«fi  and  virtues  of,  iii  397,  nofes,  vi 

221,  noU  M. 
Yemen,  or  Arabia  Felix,  v.  77,  noU  M.  ^  Conquered  by  Nushirvan,  whs 

places  a  Homerite  prince  on  the  throne,  iv.  427,  note  M. 
Yermuk,  battle  of,  between  the  Or(«ks  and  the  Saracens,  v.  207,  208,  vtJs 

iu>teVi, 
Yezdegerd,  king  of  Persia,  iv.  483,  484.    IXis  reign  the  era  of  the  fall  of  the 

Sassanian  dynasty,  and  of  the  religion  of  Zoroaster,  v.  177, 178,  vidtt  noU 

M.    His  flight  to  Farsistan,  182. 
Yezid,  caliph  of  the  Saraeens,  v.  162. 


Zabergan  invades  the  Eastern  empire  with  an  army  of  Bulgarians,  iv.  SS82, 

note  M.    Is  repulsed  by  Belisarius,  283. 
Zachary,  pope,  pronounces  the  deposition  of  Childeric,  king  of  France^  and 

the  appointment  of  Pepin  to  succeed  him«  ▼.  28. 
Zano,  brother  of  Gelimer,  the  Vandal  usurper,  conquers  Sardinia,  iv.  190. 

His  letters  intercepted,  130,  note  M.    Is  recalled  to  assist  his  brother,  130. 

Is  killed,  132.. 
Zara,  a  city  on  the  Sclavonian  coast,  reduced  by  the  crusaders  for  the  repub- 
lic of  Venice,  vi.  68,  69. 
Zcndavesta,  the,  or  book  of  the  Ghebers,  i  229,  vide  note  M.,  232,  note  G , 

232.  note  G.,  233,  note  M.,  v.  264,  note  M. 
Zenghi  sultan,  his  valor  and  conquests,  vi  16. 
£eno,  emperor  of  the  East,  receives  a  surrender  of  the  Imperial  govern- 

ment  of  the  Western  empire  from  the  senate  of  Rome,  iii  512.     The 

vicissitudes  of  his  life  and  reign,  iv.  3,  4.    His  character,  4,  5,  note  IL 

His  ••  Henoticon,"  522. 
Zenobia,  queen  of  Palmyra,  her  character  and  history,  i.  350,  356,  360. 
Ztngis,  first  emperor  of  tlie  Moguls  and  Tartars,  parallel  between  him  wad 

Attila,  king  or  the  Hur e,  iii  389.    His  inhuman  proposal  fat  impinriii 
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Hi  eonquests  !n  Cliiiut,  397.  His  birth  and  eariy  miita^  exploit^  Ti 
9M,  WfU  VL  His  laws,  205.  Establishes  a  system  of  religion,  206,  '.oU 
If.  His  invasion  of  Ciiina,  209.  Of  Carisme,  Transoziana,  aikd  Persit, 
210.    His  death,  212,  fu>te  M. 

Sizais,  a  noble  Sarmatian,  is  made  king  of  that  nation,  by  the  emperor  Co» 
stantias,  ii.  222. 

Zobier,  the  Saracen,  his  bravery  in  the  invasion  of  Africa,  v.  238. 

Tioe^  the  ooncobine,  and  afterwards  fonrth  wife  of  the  emperor  Leo  the  Phi- 
losopher, iv.  602. 

^  wife  of  the  emperors  Eomanns  III.  and  Michael  IV.,  iv.  611. 

Zoroaster,  the  Persian  prophet,  his  high  antiquity,  i.  229,  230,  note,  and  ntU 
IL  Abridgment  of  his  theology,  231,  232,  notes  G.  and  M.,  233,  334,  mm 
II.  Provides  for  the  encouragement  of  agricaltnre,  234,  235,  nott  B 
Assigns  tithes  to  the  priests,  236,  237,  note^  vide  note  M. 

Zosimus,  his  representation  of  the  oppression  of  tlie  lastral  contribatioB,  tt 
150. 

ZntneKns,  the  Reformer,  his  conceptions  of  thd  Eacharist,  v.  400. 

JEuicb,  brief  history  of  that  city,  vl  431. 


rax  FND. 
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